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ESSAY 


BOOK  III. 


OF  THK  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OH  EXPEDIENTS 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  I'KOPOSED  OR  HAVE  PRE- 
VAILED IN  80CIETV,  AS  THEr  AFFECT  THE 
EVILS  ARISINO  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  POPU- 
LATION. 


CHAP.  I. 


0/ Syslem*  *(f  Eqttaliiy.     tVallaee.     Condorcet. 

To  a  person  who  views  the  past  and  present 
states  of  mankind  in  the  liglit  in  which  they  have 
appeared  in  the  two  preceding  books,  it  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  all  the 
writers  on  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  of  so- 
ciety, who  have  noticed  the  argument  of  the 
priiiciple  of  population,  treat  it  always  very  lightly, 
and  invariably  represent  the  difficulties  arising 
from  it  as  at  a  great  and  almost  immeasurable 
distance.  Even  Mr.  Wallace,  who  thought  the 
argument  itself  of  so  much  weight  as    to  de- 
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stroy  his  whole  system  of  equahty,  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  any  difficulty  would  arise  from 
this  cause,  till  the  whole  earth  bad  been  culti- 
vated like  a  garden,  and  was  incapable  of  any 
further  increase  of  produce.  If  this  were  really 
the  case,  and  a  beantil'ul  system  of  equality  were 
in  other  respects  practicable,  1  cannot  think  that 
our  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  !>uch  a  scheme  ought 
to  be  damped  by  the  conlemplation  of  so  remote 
a  difficulty.  An  event  at  such  a  distance  miglit 
fairlv  be  left  to  Providence.  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  if  the  view  of  the  argument  given  in  this 
essay  be  just,  the  difficulty,  so  far  from  being  re- 
mote, is  imminent  and  immediate.  At  every  pe- 
riod during  the  progress  of  cultivation,  from  the 
present  moment  to  the  lime  when  the  whole  earth 
was  become  like  a  garden,  the  distress  for  want  of 
food  would  be  constantly  pressing  on  all  mankind, 
if  they  were  equal.  Though  the  produce  of  the 
earth  would  be  increasing  every  year,  population 
■would  have  the  power  of  increasing  much  faster, 
and  this  su|jerior  power  must  necessarily  be 
checked  bv  the  periodical  or  constant  action  of 
moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery. 

M.  Condorcet's  Esquisae  dun  Tableau  iiistonqttc 
i/es  Progrh'  tie  r Esprit  Humain  was  written,  it  is 
said,  under  the  pressure  of  that  cruel  proscription 
■which  terminated  in  his  death.  If  he  had  no  hopes 
of  its  being  seen  during  his  hfe,  and  of  its  interest- 
ing France  in  his  favour,  it  is  a  lingular  instance 
of  the  attachment  of  a  man  to  principles,  which 
every  day's  experience  was,  so  fatally  for  himself, 
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contradicting.  To  see  the  human  mind  in  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  de- 
based by  such  a  fermentation  of  disgusting  pas- 
sions, of  fear,  cruelty,  malice,  revenge,  ambition, 
madness  and  folly,  as  would  have  disgraced  the 
most  savage  nations  iu  the  most  barbarous  age, 
must  have  been  such  a  tremendous  shock  to  hi» 
ideas  of  the  necessary  and  inevitable  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  as  nothing  but  the  firmest  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  in  spite  of 
all  appearances,  could  have  withstood. 

This  postliunious  publication  is  only  a  slcetchof 
a  much  larger  work,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
executed.  It  necessarily  wants  therefore  that  de- 
tail and  application,  which  can  alone  prove  the 
truth  of  any  theory.  A  few  observatioas  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  how  comjiletely  this  theory  is 
contradicted,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  real,  and 
not  to  an  imaginary,  state  of  things. 

In  the  last  division  of  the  work,  which  treats  of 
the  future  progress  of  man  towards  perfection,  M. 
Condorcet  says  that,  comparing  in  the  different 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  the  actual  population 
with  the  exteot  of  territory,  and  observing  their 
cultivation,  their  industry,  their  divisions  of  la- 
bour, and  their  means  of  subsistence,  we  shall  see 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  same 
means  of  subsistence,  and  consequently  the  same 
population,  without  a  number  of  individuals  who 
have  no  other  means  of  supplying  their  wants  than 
their  industry. 

Having  allowed  the  necessity  of  such  a  class  of 
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men,  and  adverting  afterwards  to  the  precarious 
revenue  of  those  families  that  would  depend  so 
entirely  on  the  life  and  health  of  iheir  chief,*  he 
says  verj' justly,  "  There  exists  then  a  necessary 
"  cause  of  inequality,  of  dependence,  and  even  of 
•*  misery,  which  menaces  without  ceasing  (he  most 
•*  numerous  and  active  class  of  our  societies."  The 
diSicuUy  is  just  aitd  well  slated ;  but  bis  mode  of 
removing  it  will,  1  fear,  be  found  totally  ineffica- 
cious. 

By  the  application  of  calculations  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  life,  and  the  interest  of  money,  he  pro- 
poses that  a  fund  should  be  established,  which 
should  assure  to  the  old  an  assistance  produced  in 
part  by  their  own  former  savings,  and  in  part  by 
the  savings  of  individuals,  who  in  niakltig  the 
same  sacrifice  die  before  they  reap  the  benefit  of 
It.  The  same  or  a  similar  fund  should  give  as- 
sistance to  women  and  children  who  lose  their 
husbands  and  fathers  ;  and  afford  a  capital  to  those 
who  were  of  an  age  to  found  a  new  family,  suffi- 
cient tor  the  developementof  their  industry.  These 
establishments,  he  observes,  might  be  made  in  the 
name  and  under  the  protection  of  the  society. 
Going  still  further,  he  says,  that  by  the  just  ap- 
plication of  calculations,  means  might  be  found  of 
more  completely  preserving  a  state  of  equality,  by 
preventing  credit  from  being  the  exclusive  privi- 

•  To  save  time  and  long  tjuotatiouN,  1  sliall  here  give  tbc  sub- 
•isncc  of  some  of  M.  C'oniiorect's  stntimtiilB,  unJ  1  laupe  ilint  t 
•h&ll  not  misrcpreaeiit  them;  but  I  refer  ilie  render  to  the  work 
itself,  wbfcli  will  mauxe,  if  it  <Io  not  convince  liim. 
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lege  of  great  fortunes,  and  yet  giving  it  a  basis 
equally  solid,  and  by  rendering  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry and  llie  activity  of  commerce  less  depend- 
ent on  great  capitalists. 

Such  establishments  and  calculations  may 
appear  very  promising  upon  paper ;  but  when 
applied  to  real  life,  they  will  be  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely nugatory.  M.  Condorcet  allows  that  a  class 
of  people  which  maiutains  itself  entirely  by  in- 
dustry, is  necessary  to  every  state.  Why  does  he 
allow  this  ?  No  other  reason  can  well  be  assigned, 
than  because  he  conceives,  that  the  labour  ne- 
cessary to  procure  subsistence  for  aa  extended  pa- 
pulation will  not  be  performed  without  the  goad 
of  necessity.  If  by  establishments  upon  the  plans 
that  have  been  mentioned,  thi^spur  to  industry  be 
removed ;  if  the  idle  and  negligent  be  placed  upon 
the  same  fooling  with  regard  to  their  credit  and 
the  future  support  of  their  wives  and  families,  as 
the  active  and  industrious  ;  can  we  expect  to  see 
men  exert  that  animated  activity  in  bettering  their 
condition,  which  now  forms  the  master-spring  of 
public  prosperity?  If  an  inquisition  were  to  be 
established  to  examine  the  claims  of  each  indivi- 
dual, and  to  determine  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  to  grant  or  re- 
fuse assistance  accordingly,  this  would  be  little 
else  than  a  repetition  upon  a  larger  scale  of  the 
English  poor-laws,  and  would  be  completely  de- 
structive of  the  true  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

But  independently  of  this  great  objection  to 
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Ihese  establishments,  and  supposing  for  a  moment 
that  they  would  give  no  check  to  production,  the 
greatest  difficulty  remains  yet  behind. 

If  every  man  were  sure  of  a  comfortable  provi- 
sion for  a  family,  almost  every  man  would  have 
one;  and  if  the  rising  generation  were  free  from 
the  fear  of  poverty,  population  must  increase  with 
unusual  rapidity.  Oi  this  M.  Condorcet  seems  to 
be  fully  aware  himself;  and  after  having  described 
further  improvements,  he  says, 

"  But  in  this  progress  of  industry  and  happi- 
"  ness,  each  generation  will  be  called  to  more  ex- 
"  tended  enjoyments,  and  in  consequence,  by  the 
•*  physical  constitution  of  the  human  frame,  to  an 
"  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals.  Must 
"  not  a  period  then  arrive  when  these  laws,  equally 
"  necessary,  shall  counteract  each  other ;  when, 
•'  the  increase  of  the  number  of  raen  surpassing 
'*  their  means  of  subsistence,  the  necessary  result 
"  must  be,  either  a  continual  diminution  of  hap- 
'*  piness  and  population — a  movement  truly  re- 
"  trograde;  or  at  least  a  kind  of  o&cillation  be- 
"  tween  good  and  evil?  In  societies  arrived  at 
"  this  term,  will  not  this  oscillation  be  a  con- 
"  atantly  subsisting  cause  of  periodical  misery  ? 
"  Will  it  not  mark  the  limit,  when  all  further  me- 
"  lioration  will  beccme  impossible,  and  point  out 
"  that  term  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  human 
"  race,  which  it  may  reach  in  the  course  of  ages, 
"  but  can  never  pass?"     lie  then  adds, 

"  There  is  no  person  who  does  not  see  how 
**  very  distant  such  a  period  is  from  us.      But 
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"  shall  \vc  ever  arrive  at  it?  It  is  equally  im- 
"  ^wssiblc  to  pronounce  for  or  against  the  future 
*•  realization  of  an  event,  which  cannot  take  place 
*'  but  at  an  (era  when  the  human  race  will  have 
"  attained  improvcmcotSt  of  which  we  can  at 
"  present  scarcely  form  a  conception." 

M.  Condorcel's  picture  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected to  happen,  when  the  number  of  men  shall 
surpass  their  means  of  subsistence,  is  justly 
drawn.  The  oscillation  which  he  describes  will 
certainly  take  place,  and  will  without  doubt  be  a 
constantly  subsisting  cause  of  periodical  misery. 
The  only  point  in  which  1  diftt-r  from  M.  Con- 
dorcet  in  this  description  is  with  regard  tu  the 
period  when  it  may  be  applied  tu  the  humau 
race.  M.  Condorcct  thinks  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  applicable  but  at  an  sra  extremely  distant.  If 
the  proportion  between  the  natural  increase  of 
population  and  of  food  in  a  limited  territory,  which 
was  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  and  which 
has  received  considerable  confirmation  from  the 
poverty  that  \m%.  been  found  to  prevail  in  every 
stage  of  human  society,  be  in  any  degree  near  the 
trutli;  it  will  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
[wriod  when  the  number  of  men  surpasses  tlieir 
means  of  easy  subsistence  has  long  since  arrived; 
and  that  this  necessary  oscillation,  this  constantly 
subsisting  cause  of  periodical  misery,  has  existed 
in  most  countries  ever  since  we  have  had  any 
hiiitorics  of  mankind,  and  continues  to  exist  at  the 
present  moment. 

M.  Condorcct,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  that 
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should  the  period  which  he  conceives  to  be  so 
distant,  ever  arrive,  the  human  race,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  remove  the 
difficulty  in  a  manner  which  I  profess  not  to  un- 
derstand. Having  observed  that  the  ridiculous 
prejudices  of  superstition  would  by  that  time  have 
ceased  to  throw  over  morals  a  corrupt  and  de- 
grading austerity,  he  alludes  either  to  a  promis- 
cuous concubinage,  which  would  prevent  breeding, 
or  to  something  else  as  unnatural.  To  remove 
the  difficulty  i«  this  way  will  surely,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  men,  be  to  destroy  that  virtue  and  purity 
of  manners,  which  the  -advocates  of  equality  and 
of  the  perfectibility  of  man  profess  to  be  the  end 
and  object  of  their  views. 

The  last  question  which  M.  Condorcet  proposes 
for  examination  is  the  organic  perfectibility  of 
man.  He  obser\-es,  if  the  proofs  which  have 
been  already  given,  and  which,  in  their  develope- 
ment,  will  receive  greater  force  in  the  work  itself, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  indefinite  perfecti- 
bility of  man,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  same 
natural  faculties  and  the  same  organization  which 
be  has  at  present;  what  will  be  the  certainty, 
what  the  extent  of  our  hopes,  if  this  organization, 
these  natural  faculties  themselves,  be  susceptible 
of  melioration? 

From  the  improvement  of  medicine;  from  the 
use  of  more  wholesome  food  and  habitations ;  from 
a  manner  of  living,  which  will  improve  the  strength 
of  the  body  by  exercise,  without  impairing  it  by 
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excess ;  from  tbe  destruction  of  the  two  great 
cauRcn  of  the  degradation  of  man,  misery  and  too 
great  riches;  from  the  gradual  removal  of  trans- 
missible and  contagious  disorders  by  ihe  im- 
provement of  physical  knowledge,  rendered  more 
efficacious  by  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  social 
order;  he  infers,  that  though  man  will  not  abso- 
lutely become  immortal,  yet  the  duration  between 
his  birth  and  natural  death  will  increase  without 
ceasing,  will  have  no  assignable  term,  and  may 
properly  be  expressed  by  the  word  indefinite. 
He  then  defines  this  word  to  mean  either  a  con- 
slant  approach  to  an  unlimited  extent  without 
ever  reaching  it;  or  an  increase  in  the  immensity 
of  ages  to  an  extent  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity. 

But  surely  the  application  of  this  term  in  either 
of  these  senses  to  the  duration  of  human  life  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unphilosophical,  and  totally 
unwarranted  by  any  appearances  in  the  laws  of 
nature.  Variations  from  different  causes  are  es- 
sentially distinct  from  a  regular  and  unretrograde 
increase.  The  average  duration  of  human  life  will, 
toa  certain  degree,  vary  from  healthy  or  imbealthy 
climates,  from  wholesome  or  unwholesome  food, 
from  virtuotis  or  vicious-  manners,  and  other 
causes;  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
there  has  been  really  the  smallest  perceptible  ad- 
vance in  the  natural  duration  of  human  life,  since 
first  we  had  any  authentic  history  of  man.  The 
prejudices  of  all  ages  have  indeed  been  directly 
contrary  to  this  supposition;  and  though  I  would 
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not  lay  much  stress  upon  these  prejudices,  they 
must  have  some  teDdency  to  prove  that  there  haa 
been  no  marked  advance  in  an  opposite  direction. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  tbc  world  is  yet 
so  young,  so  completely  in  its  infancy,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  expected  that  any  difieieiice 
should  appear  so  soon. 

]f  this  be  the  case,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  all 
human  science.  The  whole  train  of  reasonings 
from  effects  to  causes  will  be  destroyed.  We 
may  shut  our  eyes  to  the  book  of  nature,  as  it 
will  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  read  it.  The 
wildcat  and  most  improbable  conjectures  may  bo 
advanced  with  as  much  certainty,  as  the  most  just 
and  sublime  Lheories,  founded  on  careful  and  re- 
iterated experiments.  We  may  return  again  to 
tlie  old  mode  of  philosophising,  and  make  facts 
bend  to  systems,  instead  of  establishing  systems 
upon  facts.  The  grand  and  consistent  theory  of 
Newton  will  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  wild  and  eccentric  hypotheses  of  Descartes. 
In  short,  if  the  laws  of  nature  be  thus  fickle  and 
inconstant;  ifitcanbe  affirmed,  and  be  believed, 
that  they  will  change,  when  for  ages  and  ages 
they  have  appeared  immutable;  the  human  mind 
will  no  longer  have  any  incitements  to  inquiry, 
but  must  remain  sunk  in  inactive  torpor,  or  amuse 
itself  only  in  bewildering  dreams  and  extravagant 
fancies. 

The  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of 
effects  and  causes,  is  the  foundation  of  all  human 
knowledge  ;  and  if,  without  any  previous  observ- 
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able  symptoms  or  indications  of  a  change,  we  can 
infer  that  a  change  will  take  place,  we  may  as 
well  make  any  assertion  whatever;  and  think  it 
as  unreasonable  to  be  contradicted,  in  arftinniug 
that  the  moon  will  come  in  contact  with  the  earth 
to-morrow,  as  in  saying  that  the  sun  will  rise  at 
its  expected  lime. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  existed,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world  to  the  present  moment, 
the  smallest  permanent  symptom  or  indication  of 
increasing  prolongation.  The  observable  cfleeta 
of  climate,  habit,  diet,  and  other  causes,  on 
length  of  life,  have  furnished  the  pretext  for  as- 
serting its  indefinite  extension ;  and  the  sandy 
foundation  on  which  the  argument  rests  is,  that 
because  the  limit  of  human  life  is  undefined,  be- 
cause you  cannot  mark  its  precise  term,  and  say 
90  for  exactly  shall  it  go,  and  no  farther,  therefore 
its  extent  may  increase  for  ever,  and  be  properly 
termed  indefinite  or  unlimited.  But  the  fallacy 
and  absurdity  of  this  argument  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  a  slight  examination  of  what  M. 
Condorcet  calls  the  organic  perfectibility  or  de- 
generation of  the  race  of  plants  and  animals, 
which,  he  says,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
general  laws  of  nature. 

[  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  maxim  among  some 
of  the  improvers  of  cattle,  that  you  may  breed  to 
any  degree  of  nicety  you  please ;  and  they  found 
this  maxim  upon  another,  which  is,  that  some  of 
the  offspring  will  possess  the  desirable  qualities  of 
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the  parents  in  a  greater  degrree.  In  the  famous 
Leicestershire  breed  of  sheep,  the  object  is  to 
procure  them  with  small  heatls  and  small  legs. 
Proceeding  upon  these  breeding  maxims,  it  is 
evident  that  we  might  go  on,  till  the  heads  and 
legs  were  evanescent  quantities ;  but  this  is  so 
palpable  an  absurdity,  that  we  may  be  qnite  sure 
the  premises  are  not  just,  and  that  there  really  is 
a  limit,  though  we  cannot  see  it,  or  say  exactly 
where  it  is.  In  this  case,  the  point  of  the  greatest 
degree  of  improvement,  or  the  smallest  size  of  the 
head  and  legs,  may  be  said  to  be  undefined  ;  but 
this  is  very  dilTereni  from  uuHmited,  or  from  in- 
definite, in  M.  Condorcet'a  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Though  I  may  not  be  able  in  the  present 
instance  to  mark  the  limit,  at  which  further  im- 
provement will  stop,  I  can  very  easily  mention  a 
point,  at  which  it  will  not  arrive.  I  should  not 
scruple  to  assert,  that  were  Uie  breeding  to  con- 
tinue for  ever,  the  heads  and  legs  of  these  sheep 
would  never  be  so  small  as  the  head  and  legs  of  a 
rat. 

It  cannot  be  true  therefore,  that,  among  ani- 
mals, some  of  the  offspring  will  possess  the  desi- 
rable qualities  of  the  parents  in  a  greater  degree; 
or  that  animals  are  indefinitely  perfectible. 

The  progress  of  a  wild  plant  to  a  beautiful  gar- 
den-flower is  perhaps  more  marked  and  striking 
than  any  thing  that  takes  place  among  animals; 
yet,  even  here,  it  would  be  the  height  of  absur- 
dity to  assert  that  the  progress  was  unlimited  or 
indefinite.    One  of  the  most  obvious  features  of 
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tlie  improvement  is  the  increase  of  size.  The 
flower  has  grown  gradually  larger  by  cultiva- 
tion. If  the  progress  were  really  unlimited,  it 
might  be  increased  ad  infinitum ;  but  this  is  so 
gross  an  absurdity,  that  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that,  among  plants  as  well  as  among  animals, 
there  is  a  limit  to  improvement,  though  we  do 
not  exactly  know  where  it  is.  It  is  probable  that 
the  gardeuers  who  couteud  for  flower-prizes  have 
often  applied  stronger  dressing  without  success. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  highly  presump- 
tuous in  any  man  to  say,  that  he  had  seen  the  finest 
carnation  or  anemone  that  could  ever  be  made  to 
grow.  He  might,  however,  assert,  without  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  contradicted  by  a  future 
fact,  that  no  carnation  or  anemone  could  ever,  by 
cultivation,  be  increased  to  the  .size  of  a  large 
cabbage ;  and  yet  there  are  assignable  quantities 
greater  tlian  a  cabbage.  No  man  can  say  that  he 
has  seen  the  largest  ear  of  wheat,  or  the  largest 
oak,  tliat  could  ever  grow  ;  but  he  might  easily, 
and  with  perfect  certainty,  name  a  point  of  mag- 
nitude at  which  they  would  not  arrive.  In  all 
these  cases,  therefore,  a  careful  distinction  should 
be  made  between  an  unlimited  progress,  and  a 
progress  where  the  limit  is  merely  undefined. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  reason  why 
plants  and  animals  cannot  increase  indefinitely  in 
size  is,  that  they  would  fall  by  their  own  weight. 
I  answer,  how  do  we  know  this  but  from  experi- 
ence? from  experience  of  the  degree  of  strength, 
with  which  these  bodies  are  formed.     I  know. 
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that  a  carnation  long  before  it  reached  the  size  of 
a  cabbage  would  not  be  supported  by  its  stalk.; 
but  I  only  know  this  from  my  experience  of  the 
weakness  and  want  of  tenacity  iu  the  materials 
of  a  carnation-sta!k.  There  might  be  substances 
of  the  same  size  that  would  support  as  large  a 
head  as  a  cabbage. 

The  reasons  of  the  mortality  of  plants  are  at 
present  perfectly  unknown  to  us.  No  man  can 
say  why  such  a  plant  is  annual,  another  biennial, 
and  another  endures  forages.  The  whole  atfair 
in  all  these  cases,  in  plants,  animals,  and  in  the 
human  race,  is  an  affair  of  experience;  and  I 
only  conclude,  that  man  is  mortal,  because  the 
invariable  experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  the 
mortality  of  that  org;anized  substance,  of  which 
his  visible  body  is  made. 

"  What  can  ire  reason  but  from  wbat  we  know  ?" 

Sound  philosophy  will  not  authorize  me  to  alter 
this  opinion  of  the  moTlality  of  man  on  earth, 
till  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  human  race 
has  made,  and  is  making,  a  decided  progress  to- 
wards au  illimitable  extent  of  life.  And  the  chief 
reason  why  I  adduce  the  two  particular  instances 
from  animals  and  plants  was  to  expose  and  illua- 
trale,  if  I  could,  the  fallacy  of  that  argument, 
which  infers  an  unlimited  progress  merely  because 
some  partial  improvement  has  taken  place,  and 
that  the  limit  of  this  improvement  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained. 

The  capacity  of  improvement  in   plants  and 
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animals,  to  a  cerlaiu  degree,  no  person  can  possi- 
bly doubt,  A  clear  and  decided  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made;  and  yet  I  think  it  appears  that 
it  would  be  bigbly  absurd  to  say,  that  this  pro- 
gress has  no  limits.  In  human  tifc,  .though  there 
are  great  variations  from  difl'erent  causes,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  since  the  world  began,  any 
organic  improvement  whatever  of  the  human 
frame  can  be  clearly  a8certaine<l.  The  founda- 
tions, therefore,  on  which  ibc  arguments  for  the 
o^^nic  pGrfeciibiiity  of  man  rest  are  unusually 
weak,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  mere  con- 
jectures. It  does  not.  however,  by  any  means, 
seem  impossible  tliat,  by  an  attention  to  breed, 
a  certain  degree  of  improvement  similar  to  that 
among  animals  might  take  place  among  men. 
Whether  intellect  could  be  communicated  may 
be  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  size,  strength,  beauty, 
complexion,  and,  perhaps,  even  longevity,  arc  in 
a  degree  transEnissiblc.  The  error  does  not  lie  in 
supposing  a  snuiU  degree  of  improvement  jjossi- 
ble,  but  in  not  discriminating  between  a  small 
improvement,  the  limit  of  which  is  undefined, 
and  an  improvement  really  unlimited.  As  the 
human  race,  however,  could  not  be  improved  in 
this  way,  without  condemning  all  the  bad  speci- 
mens to  celibacy,  it  is  not  probable  that  an  atten- 
tion to  breed  should  ever  become  general ;  in- 
deed I  know  of  no  well-directed  attempts  of  this 
bind,  except  in  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bicker- 
staffs,  who  arc  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  whitening  the  skins  and  increasing  the  height 
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of  their  race  by  prudent  marriages,  particularly 
by  that  very  judicious  cross  with  Maud  the  milk- 
maid, by  which  some  capital  defects  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  family  were  corrected. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  think,  in  order  more 
completely  to  shew  the  improbability  of  any  ap- 
proach in  man  towards  immortality  on  earth,  to 
urge  the  very  great  additional  weight,  that  an 
increase  in  the  duration  of  life  would  give  to  the 
argument  of  population. 

M.  Condorcet  s  book  may  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  a  celebrated 
.individual,  but  of  many  of  the  literary  men  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  As 
such,  though  merely  a  sketch,  it  seems  worthy 
of  attention. 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  will  think  that  the  attempt- 
ing gravely  to  controvert  so  absurd  a  paradox, 
as  the  immortality  of  man  on  earth,  or,  indeed, 
even  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  society,  is  a 
waste  oi  time  and  words;  and  that  such  un- 
founded conjectures  are  best  answered  by  neglect. 
I  profess,  however,  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
When  paradoxes  of  this  kind  are  advanced  by  in- 
genious and  able  men,  neglect  has  no  tendency 
.  Xo  convince  them  of  their  mistakes.  Priding 
themselves  on  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  mark, 
of  the  reach  and  size  of  their  own  understandings, 
of  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  their 
views,  they  will  look  upon  this  neglect  merely  as 
an  indication  of  poverty  and  narrowness  in  the 
mental  exertions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  only 
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think  that  the  world  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive 
thtir  sublime  truths. 
.On  the  contrary,  a  candid  investigation  of  these 
tijects,  accompanied  with  a  perfect  readiness 
to  adopt  any  theory  warranted  by  sound  philoso- 
phy, may  have  a  tendency  to  convince  them  that, 
in  forming  improbable  and  unfounded  hypothei^eB, 
so  far  from  enlarg:ing  the  bounds  of  human  sci- 
ence, they  are  contracting  it ;  so  far  from  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  the  human  mind, 
they  are  obstructing  it :  they  are  throwing  iis 
back  again  almost  into  the  infancy  of  knowledge; 
and  weakening  the  foundaiions  of  that  mode  of 
philosophizing,  iindRr  the  auspices  of  which  sci- 
ence has  of  late  made  such  rapid  advances.  The 
late  rage  for  wide  and  unrestrained  speculation 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mental  intoxication^ 
arising  perhaps  from  the  great  and  unexpected  dis- 
coveries, which  had  been  made  in  various  branches 
of  science.  To  men  elate  and  giddy  with  such 
successes,  every  thing  appeared  to  be  within  the 
grasp  of  human  powers ;  and  under  this  illusion 
they  confounded  subjects  \%-here  no  real  progress 
could  be  proved,  with  those  where  the  progress 
had  been  marked,  certain  and  acknowledged. 
Could  they  be  persuaded  to  sober  themselves  with 
a  little  severe  and  chastised  thinking,  they  would 
see  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  sound  philoso- 
phy cannot  but  sutfer,  by  substituting  wild  fllgbtti 
and  unsupported  assertions  for  patient  investiga- 
tion and  well-supported  prnofs. 
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reading  Mr.  Godwin's  ingenious  work  oi 
litical  justice,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  spirit  aud  ener^  of  his  style,  the  force, 
and  precision  of  some  of  his  reasonings,  the  a 
dent  tone  of  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  with 
that  impressive  earnestness  of  mauuer  which  gives 
ail  air  of  truth  to  the  whole.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  has  not  proceeded  in 
his  inquiries  with  the  caution  that  sound  philoso- 
phy requires ;  his  conclusions  are  often  unwar- 
ranted hy  his  premises;  he  fails  sometimes  in  re- 
moving objections  which  he  himself  brings  for- 
ward; he  relies  too  much  on  general  aud  abstract 
propositions,  which  will  not  admit  of  application  ; 
and  his  conjectures  certainly  far  outstrip  ihc  mo- 
desty of  nature.  The  system  of  equality,  which 
Mr.  Godwin  proposes,  is,  on  a  first  view  of  it,  the 
moat  beautiful  and  engaging  of  any  that  has  yet 
appeared.  A  melioration  of  society  to  be  pro- 
duced merely  by  reason  and  conviction  gives  more 
promise  of  permanence  than  any  change  effected 
and  maintained  by  force.  The  unlimited  exercise 
of  private  judgment  is  a  doctrine  grand  aud  cap- 
tivating, and  has  a  vast  superiority  over  those 
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systerns,  where  every  individual  is  in  a  manner 
the  slave  of  the  public.  The  substitution  of  be- 
nevolence, as  the  master- spring  and  moving  prin- 
ciple of  society,  instead  of  self-love,  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  tocontemplftte 
the  whole  of  this  fair  picture,  withont  emotions  of 
delight  and  admiration,  accompanied  with  an  ar- 
dent longing  for  the  period  of  its  accomplishment. 
But  alas !  that  moment  can  never  arrive.  The 
whole  is  little  better  than  a  dream- — a  phantom  of 
Ihe  imagination.  These  "  gorgeous  palaces"  of 
happiness  and  immortality,  these  "solemn  temples'* 
of  tnith  and  virtue,  will  dissolve,  "  like  the  base- 
**  less  fabric  of  a  vision,'"  when  we  awaken  to  real 
life,  and  contemplate  the  genuine  situation  of  man 
on  earth. 

Mr.  Godwin,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  speaking  of  popula- 
tion, says,  "  there  is  a  principle  in  human  society, 
"  by  which  population  is  perpetually  kept  down 
**  to  the  level  o!"  the  moans  of  subsistence.  Thus 
"  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  America  and 
"  Asia  wc  never  find,  through  the  lapse  of  ages, 
'*  that  population  has  so  increased,  as  to  render 
"  necessary  the  cultivation  of  the  earth."*  This 
principle,  which  Mr.  Godwin  thus  mentions  as 
some  mysterious  and  occult  cause,  and  which  he 
does  not  attempt  to  investigate,  has  appeared  to 
be  the  law  of  necessity — misery,  and  the  fear  of 
misery. 

*  P.  -IGO,  8vo.  2<l  kAM. 
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The  greilt  error  under  which  Mr.  Godwin,  la- 
bours throughout  his  whole  work  is,  ihc  allri- 
biitiiig  of  ahnost  all  the  vices  and  misery  that  pre- 
vail in  civil  society  to  human  iustitiilioiis.  Political 
regulations  and  the  established  adniiiiislratiou  of 
property  are,  with  him.  the  fniiLful  .sources  of  all 
evil,  the  hotbeds  of  all  the  crimes  that  degrade 
mankind.  Were  this  really  a  true  state  of  the 
case,  it  would  not  seem  an  absolutely  hopeless 
task,  to  remove  evil  completely  from  the  world; 
and  reason  seems  to  be  the  proper  and  adequate 
instrument  for  effecting  so  great  a  purpose.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  though  human  iustitutious  ap- 
pear to  be,  and  indeed  often  are,  the  obvious  and 
obtrusive  causes  of  much  mischief  to  society,  they 
arc,  in  reality,  light  and  superficial,  in  comparison 
with  those  deeper-seated  causes  of  evil,  which  re- 
sult from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  passions  of 
mankind. 

In  a  chapter  ou  the  benefits  attendant  upon  a 
system  of  equality,  Mr.  Godwin  says,  "  The  spirit 
"  of  oppression,  the  spirit  of  servility,  and  Ihe    ' 
"  spirit  of  fraud,  these  are  the  immediate  growth 
"  uf  the  established  administration  of  property. 
"  They  are  alike  hostile  to  intellectual  improvc- 
"  ment.     The  other  vices  of  envy,  malice  and  re- 
"venge,  are  their  inseparable  companions.     In  a 
"state  of  society  where  men  lived  in  the  midst  of 
"  plenty,  aud  where  ail  shared  alike  the  bouniie^i 
"  of  nature,  tliese  sentiments  would  inevitably  e|^| 
"  pire.  The  narrow  principle  of  selfishness  would    ' 
*'  vanish.      No  mau  being  obliged  to  guard  his 
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"  little  store,  or  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain 
"  for  his  restless  wants,  each  would  lose  his  indi- 
"  \-iduaI  existence  in  the  thought  of  tlic  general 
"  {jood.  No  man  would  be  an  enemy  to  his 
"  neighbours,  for  they  would  have  no  subject  of 
"  contention ;  and  of  consequence  philanthropy 
"  would  resume  the  empire  which  reason  assigns 
"  her.  Mind  would  be  delivered  from  herperpe- 
"  ttifll  anxiety  about  corporal  support ;  and  be  free 
"  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of  thought  which  iscon- 
*'  genial  to  lier.  Each  would  assist  the  inquiries 
"of  all."* 

This  ^youId  indeed  be  a  happy  state.  But  that 
it  is  merely  an  imaginary  picture  with  scarcely  a 
feature  near  the  truth,  tlie  reader,  I  am  afraid,  is 
already  too  well  convinced. 

Man  cannot  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  All 
cannot  share  alike  the  bounties  of  nature.  Were 
there  no  established  administration  of  property, 
every  man  would  be  obliged  to  guard  with  force 
his  little  store.  Selfishness  would  be  triumphant. 
The  subjects  of  contention  would  be  perpetual. 
Every  individual  would  be  under  a  constant 
anxiety  about  corporal  support,  and  not  a  single 
intellect  would  be  left  free  to  expatiate  in  the 
field  of  thoug^it. 

How  little  Mr.  (iodwin  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  real  state  of  human  society,  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  manner  in  which  lie  endeavours 
to  remove  the  dilhculty  of  a  superabundant  popu- 
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latiou.  He  sayu,  "  The  obvious  answer  to  this  ob- 
"  jectiou  is,  that  to  reason  thus  is  to  foresee  dif- 
*'  ficulties  at  a  great  distance.  Three-fourths  of 
"  the  hubitable  globe  are  now  uncultivated.  The 
*'  parts  already  cultivated  are  capable  of  immca- 
"  surable  iraprovemeut.  Myriads  of  centuries  of 
"  still  increajiing  popidatiou  may  pass  away,  and 
"  the  earth  be  stiJl  found  sufficient  for  the  subsist- 
"  ence  of  its  inhabitants."* 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  no  distress  or  difficulty  would  arise 
from  a  reduudant  populatiou,  befort:  the  earth  ab- 
solutely refused  to  produce  any  more.  Butlet  us 
imagine  for  a  moment  Mr.  Godwins  system  of 
equality  realized,  and  see  how  soon  this  difficulty 
might  be  expected  to  press,  under  so  perfect  a 
form  of  society.  A  theory  that  will  not  admit  of 
application  cannot  possibly  he  just. 

Lot  \is  suppose  all  the  causes  of  vice  and  misery 
in  this  island  removed.  War  aud  contention  cease. 
Unwholesome  trades  and  manufactories  do  not 
exist.  Crowds  no  longer  collect  together  in  great 
and  pestilent  cities  for  purposes  of  court  intriguCf 
of  commerce,  and  of  vicious  gratification.  Simple, 
healthy  and  rational  amusements  take  place  of 
drinking,  gaming  and  debauchery.  There  are  no 
towns  sufficiently  large  to  have  any  prejudicial 
efifects  on  the  human  constitution.  The  greater 
part  of  the  happy  inhabitants  of  this  terrestrial 
Varadi&c  live  iu  hamlets  and  farm-fiouses  scattered 
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over  the  face  Qt'itlie  country.  All  men  are  equal. 
The  labours  of  luxury  are  at  an  end  ;  and  the  ne- 
cessary labours  of  agriculture  are  sliared  amicably 
aiuoug;  all.  Tbe  number  of  persons  and  the  pro- 
duce of  tlie  island  we  suppose  to  be  the  same  as 
at  present.  Tbe  spirit  of  benevolence,  guided  by 
impartial  justice,  will  divide  this  produce  among 
all  the  members  of  society  according  to  their 
wants.  Though  it  would  be  impossible  that  they 
should  ail  have  animal  food  every  day,  yet  ve- 
getable food,  with  meat  occasionally,  would  sa- 
tisfy the  desires  of  a  frugal  people,  and  would  be 
sufficient  to  preserve  them  iu  health,  strength  and 
spirits. 

Mr.  Godwin  considers  marriage  as  a  fraud  and 
a  mouopoiy.*  Let  us  suppose  the  commerce  of 
the  sexes  established  upon  principles  uf  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  Mr.  Godwin  does  not  think  him- 
self, that  this  freedom  would  lead  to  a  promiscuous 
intercourse;  and  in  this  i  perfectly  agree  with  him. 
The  love  of  variety  is  a  vicious,  corrupt  and  unna- 
tural taste,  and  could  not  prevail  in  any  great 
degree  in  a  simple  and  virtuous  state  of  society. 
Each  man  would  probably  select  for  himself  a 
partner,  to  whom  he  would  adhere,  as  long  as  that 
adherence  continued  to  be  the  choice  of  both  par- 
ties. It  would  be  of  little  consequence,  according 
to  Mr.  Godwin,  how  many  children  a  woman  had, 
or  to  whom  they  belonged.  Provisions  and  assist- 
ance would  spontaneously  flow  from  the  quarter 
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Id  which  they  abounded  to  the  quarter  in  whieh 
they  were  deficient.*  And  every  man,  according 
to  his  capacity,  would  be  ready  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  the  rising  generation. 

J  cannot  conceire  a  form  of  society  so  favourable 
wpon  the  whole  to  population.  The  trremediable- 
iiess  to  marriage,  as  It  is  at  present  constituted, 
undoubtedly  deters  niany  from  entering  into  this 
state.  An  unshackled  intercoxiree  on  the  contrary 
would  be  a  most  powerful  incitement  to  early  at- 
tachments; and  as  we  are  supposing  no  anxiety 
about  the  future  support  of  children  to  exist,  1  do 
uot  conceive  that  there  would  be  one  woman  in  a 
hundred,  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  without  a 
family. 

With  these  extraordinary  encouragements  to 
population,  and  every  cause  of  depopulation,  as 
we  have  supposed,  removed,  the  numbers  would 
necessarily  increase  faster  than  in  any  society 
that  has  ever  yet  been  known.  1  have  before 
mentioned  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America  appear  to  double  their  numbers 
in  fifteen  years.  England  is  certainly  a  more 
healthy  country  than  the  back  settlements  of  Ame- 
rica; and  as  we  have  supposed  every  house  in  the 
island  to  be  airy  and  wholesome,  and  the  encou- 
ragements to  have  a  family  greater  even  than  in 
America,  no  probable  reason  can  be  assigned,  why 
the  population  should  tiot  double  itself  in  less,  if 
possible,  than  fifteen  years.     But  to  be  quite  sure. 
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that  we  do  not  }?o  beyond  the  truth,  wc  will  only 
suppose  Ihe  period  of  doubling  to  be  twenty-five 
years;  a  ratio  of  increase,  which  is  slower  than  is 
known  to  Lave  taken  place  throughout  all  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  equalization 
of  property  which  we  have  supposed,  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  labour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity being  directed  chiefiy  to  agriculture,  would 
tend  greatly  to  augment  the  produce  ol"  the  country. 
But  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  population  in- 
creasing so  rapidly,  Mr.  Godwin's  calculation  of 
half  an  hour  a  day  would  certainly  not  be  sufficient. 
It  is  probable  that  the  half  of  every  man's  time 
rausi  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Yet  with 
&uch  or  much  greater  exertions,  a  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  ihe  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  coun- 
try, and  who  reflects  on  the  fertility  of  the  lands 
already  in  cultivation,  and  the  barrenness  of  those 
that  are  not  cultivated,  will  be  very  much  disposed 
to  doubt,  whether  the  whole  average  pi-oduce 
could  possibly  be  doubled  in  twenty-tive  years 
from  tlie  present  period.  The  only  chance  of 
success  would  be  from  the  ploughing  up  of  most 
of  the  grazing  countries,  and  putting  an  end  almost 
entirely  to  animal  food.  Yet  this  scheme  would 
probably  defeat  itself.  The  soil  of  England  will 
not  produce  much  without  dressiug;  and  cattle 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  make  that  species  of  ma- 
nure, which  best  suits  the  laud. 

DiHicult  however  as  it  might  be  to  double  the 
average  produce  of  the  island  in  twenty-five  years, 
let  us  suppose  it  effected .     At  the  expiration  of 
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the  first  period  therefore,  the  food,  though  almost 
entirely  vegetable^  would  be  sufficient  to  support 
in  liealtb  the  population  increased  from  1 1  to  22 
millions..* 

During  the  next  period,  where  will  the  food  be 
found,  to  satisly  the  importunate  demands  of  the 
increasing  numbers  ?  M'here  is  the  fresh  land  to 
turn  up  ?  Where  is  the  dressing  necessary  to  im- 
prove that  which  is  already  in  cultivation  ?  There 
is  no  person  with  the  smallest  knowledge  of  land 
but  would  say  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
average  produce  of  the  country  could  be  increased 
during  the  second  twenty-five  years  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  it  at  present  yields.  Yet  we  will 
suppose  this  increase,  however  improbable,  to 
take  place.  The  exuberant  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment allows  of  almost  any  concession.  Even 
with  this  concession,  however,  there  would  be  1 1 
millions  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  term  un- 
provided for.  A  quantity  equal  to  the  frugal  sup- 
port of  33  millions  would  be  to  be  divided  among 
44  millions. 

Alas!  what  becomes  of  the  picture,  where  men 
lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  where  no  man  was 
obliged  to  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain  for  his 
restless  wants;  where  the  narrow  principle  of 
selfishness  did  not  exist ;  where  the  mind  was  de- 
livered from  her  perpetual  anxiety  about  corporal 
support,  and  free  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of 
thought  which  is  congenial  to  her?     This  beauti- 
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ful  fabric  oi"  tlie  imagination  vanishes  at  the  severe 
touch  of  truth.     The  spirit  of  benevolence,  che- 
rished and  invigorated  by  ])Ienty,  ts  repressed  by 
the  chilliiiir  breath  of  want.     The  hateful  passions 
that  had  vanished  re-appcar.     The  mighty  law  of 
self-prciterration  expels  all  the  softer  and  more 
exalted  emotions  of  the  soul.     The  temptations  to 
evil  are  too  strong  for  human  nature  to  resist. 
The  com  is  plucked  up  before  it  i.s  ripe,  or  se- 
creted in  unfair  proportions;  and  the  whole  black 
train  of  vice»  that  belong  to  falsehood  are  imme- 
diately generated.    Provisious  no  long:cp  flow  in 
Ibf  the  support  of  a  mother  with  a  large  family. 
The   children  are  sickly  from  insufficient  food. 
The  rosy  flush  of  health  gives  place  to  the  pallid 
cheek  and  hollow  eye  of  misery.     Benevolence, 
yet  lingering  in  a  few  bosoms,  makes  some  faint 
expiring-  struggles,  till  at  length  self-love  resumes 
his  wonted  empire,  and  lords  it  triumphant  over 
the  world. 

No  human  institittions  here  existed,  to  the  per- 
verseness  of  which  Mr.  Godwin  ascribes  the  ori- 
ginal sin  of  the  worst  men.*  No  opposition  had 
been  produced  by  them  between  public  and  pri- 
fate  good.  No  monopoly  had  been  created  of 
those  advantages  which  reason  directs  to  be  left 
in  iwmmon.  No  man  had  been  goaded  to  the 
breach  of  order  by  unjust  laws.  Benevolence  had 
established  her  reign  in  all  hearts.  And  yet  in 
so  short  a  period  as  fifty  years,   violence,  op- 
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pression,  falsehood,  misery,  es-erj'  hateful  vice  and 
every  form  of  distress,  which  degrade  and  sadden 
the  present  state  of  society,  seem  to  have  been 
generated  by  the  most  imperious  circumstances, 
by  laws  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  abso- 
lutely independent  of  all  human  reg^ulations 

If  we  be  not  yet  too  well  convinced  of  the  reali 
of  this  melancholy  picture,  let  us  but  look  for  a 
moment  into  the  next  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  we  shall  see  that,  according;  to  the  natural  in- 
crease of  ]>opulation,  44  milMons  ufluinian  beings 
would  be  without  il»e  means  of  support;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  century,  the  population 
would  have  had  the  power  of  increasing  to  176 
millions^  while  the  food  was  only  sufficient  for  55 
millions,  leaving  121  miUious  unprovided  for;  and 
yet  all  this  time  we  are  su])po9ing  the  produce  of 
the  earth  absolutely  uoUmited,  and  the  yearly  in- 
crease greater  than  the  boldest  speculator  can 


imagme. 


TTiis  is  undoubtedly  avery  different  view  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  principle  of  population 
from  that  which  Mr.  Godwin  gives,  when  he  says, 
"  Myriads  of  centuries  of  atiU  increasing  popula- 
"  tion  may  pass  away,  and  the  earth  be  still  found 
"  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants." 

I  am  sufficiently  aware  that  the  redundant  mil- 
lions which  1  have  mentioned  could  never  have 
existed.  It  is  a  perfectly  just  observation  of  Mr- 
Godwin,  that  "  there  is  a  principle  in  human 
"  society  by  which  population  is  perpetually  kept 
"  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence." 
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The  Kule  i|uestion  is,  what  is  this  principle  l  Is  it 
some  obscure  and  occult  cauae?  Is  it  some  mys- 
terious inlerlerence  of  Heaven,  which  at  a  certain 
period  strikes  the  men  with  impotence,  and  ilie 
women  with  barrenness?  Or  is  it  a  cause  open 
to  our  researches,  within  our  view ;  a  cause  which 
has  constantly  been  observed  to  operate,  though 
with  varied  force,  in  every  stale  in  w  hich  man  has 
been  placed?  Is  it  not  misery  and  the  fear  of 
misery,  the  necessary  and  inevitable  results  of  the 
laws  of  nature  Jn  ihe  present  stage  of  man's  ex- 
istence, which  human  institutions,  so  far  from  ag- 
gravating, have  tended  considerably  to  mitigate, 
though  they  can  never  remove  ? 

It  may  be  curious  to  observe,  in  the  case  that 
we  have  been  supposing,  how  some  of  the  princi- 
pal laws,  whicli  at  present  govern  civiliaed  society, 
would  be  successively  dictated  by  the  most  im- 
perious necessity.  As  man,  according  to  Mr. 
Godwin,  is  the  creature  of  the  impressions  to 
which  he  is  subject,  the  goadings  of  want  could 
not  continue  long,  before  some  violaiions  of  public 
or  private  stock  would  necessarily  take  place.  As 
these  eolations  increased  in  number  and  extent, 
the  more  active  and  comprehensive  intellecLs  of 
the  society  would  soon  perceive  that,  whila  the 
population  was  fast  increasing,  the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  the  country  would  shortly  begin  to  di- 
minish. The  urgency  of  the  case  would  suggest 
the  necessity  of  some  immediate  measures  being 
taken  for  the  general  safety.  Some  kind  of  con- 
vention would  be  then  called,  and  the  dangerous 
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situation  of  the  country  stated  in  the  strongest 
terms.  It  would  be  observed  that  while  they 
lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  it  was  of  little  con- 
sequence who  laboured  the  least,  or  who  possessed 
the  least,  as  every  mftn  was  perfectly  wiHing  and  I 
ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  neighbour.  But 
that  the  question  was  no  longer,  whether  one  man  ' 
should  give  to  another  that  which  he  did  not  use 
himself;  but  whether  he  should  give  to  his  neigh- 
bour the  food  which  was  absohitety  necessary  to 
his  own  existence.  It  would  be  represented  that 
the  number  of  those  who  were  in  want  very  greatly 
exceeded  the  number  and  means  of  those  who 
should  supply  them  ;  that  these  pre.ssing  wants, 
which  from  the  state  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
could  not  all  be  gratified,  had  occasioned  some 
flagrant  violations  of  justice;  that  these  violations 
had  already  checked  the  increase  of  food,  and 
would,  if  they  were  not  by  some  means  or  other 
prevented,  throw  the  whole  community  into  con- 
fusion ;  that  imperious  necessity  seemed  to  dic- 
tate that  a  yearly  increase  of  produce  should,  if 
possible,  be  obtained  at  all  events  ;  that  in  order 
to  eftect  this  first  great  aud  indispensable  purpose, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  more  complete 
division  of  land,  and  to  secure  every  man's  property 
against  violation  by  the  most  powerful  sanctions. 
It  might  be  urged  perhaps  by  some  objectors, 
that  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  increased,  and  va- 
rious accidents  occurred,  the  shares  of  some  men 
might  be  much  more  than  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port; and  that  when  the  reign  of  self-love  was 
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ODce  established,  they  would  not  distribute  their 
surplus  produce  without  some  compensation  ia 
return.  It  would  be  observed  in  answer,  that 
this  was  an  inconvenience  greatly  to  be  lamented  ; 
but  that  it  was  an  evil  which  would  bear  no  com- 
parison to  the  black  train  of  distresses  inevitably 
occasioned  by  the  insecurity  of  pro|>erty;  that  the 
quantity  of  food,  which  one  man  could  consume, 
was  necessarily  limited  by  the  narrow  capacity  of 
the  human  stomach ;  that  it  was  certainly  not 
probable  that  he  should  throw  away  the  rest;  and 
if  he  exchanged  his  BurpUis  produce  for  the  labour 
flf  others,  this  would  be  better  than  that  Lheae 
others  should  absolutely  stan-e. 

It  seems  highly  probable  therefore  that  an  ad- 
ministration of  property,  not  very  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  civihzed  states  at  present, 
would  be  established  as  the  best  (though  inadc 
qnate)  remedy  for  the  evils  which  were  pressing 
on  the  society. 

The  next  subject  which  would  come  under  dis- 
cussion, intimately  connected  with  the  preceding, 
is  the  commerce  of  the  sexes.  It  would  be  urged 
by  those  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
true  cause  of  the  dithculties  under  which  the  com- 
munity laboured,  that  while  every  man  felt  secure 
that  all  his  children  would  be  well  provided  for  by 
general  benevolence,  the  powers  of  the  earth 
would  be  absolutely  inadequate  to  produce  food 
for  the  population  which  would  ensue ;  that  even 
if  the  whole  attention  and  labour  of  the  society 
were  directed  to  this  sole  point,  and  if  by  the 
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most  perfect  aeciirily  of  property,  and  every  other 
encouragement  ihat  could  be  thought  of,  the 
greatest  possible  increase  of  produce  were  yearly 
obtained,  yet  still  the  increase  of  food  would  by 
no  means  keep  pace  with  the  inucii  more  rapid 
increase  of  population  ;  that  some  check  to  popu- 
lation therefore  was  imperiously  called  for ;  that 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  check,  seemed  to  be. 
to  make  every  man  provide  for  his  own  childrea; 
that  this  would  operate  in  some  respect  as  a 
measure  and  a  {^'uide  in  the  increase  of  population* 
as  it  might  be  expected  that  no  man  would  bring 
beings  into  the  world  for  whom  he  could  not  find 
the  means  of  support;  that,  where  this  notwith- 
standing was  the  case,  it  seemed  necessary  for  the 
example  of  others,  that  the  disgrace  and  inconve- 
nience attending  such  a  conduct  should  fall  upon 
that  individual,  who  had  thus  inconsiderately 
plunged  himself  and  his  innocent  children  into 
want  and  misery. 

The  institution  of  marriage,  or  at  least  of  some 
express  or  implied  obligation  on  every  man  to 
support  his  own  children,  seems  to  be  the  natural 
result  of  these  reasonings  in  a  community  under 
thediliicultiea  that  we  have  supposed. 

The  view  of  these  difficulties  presents  us  with 
a  very  natural  reason,  why  the  disgrace  which 
attends  a  breach  of  chastity  should  be  greater  in 
a  woman  than  in  a  man.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  women  should  have  resources  sufK- 
cicnt  to  support  their  own  children.  When  there- 
fore a  v^omau  had  lived  with  a  man  who  bad 
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entered  into  no  compact  to  maintain  her  children, 
and  aware  of  the  inconveniences  that  he  might 
bring  upon  himseli",  Imd  deserted  her,  these  chil- 
dren muKt  necessarily  fall  upon  the  society  for 
support,  or  starve.  And  to  prevent  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  such  an  inconvenience,  as  it  would 
be  highly  unjust  to  punish  so  natural  a  fault  by 
personal  restraint  or  infliction,  the  men  might 
agree  to  punish  it  with  disgrace.  The  offence  is 
besides  more  obvious  and  conepicuons  in  the  wo- 
man, and  less  liable  to  any  mistake.  The  father 
of  a  child  may  not  always  be  known;  but  the  same 
nncertain(y  cannot  easily  exist  with  regard  to  the 
motlier.  Where  the  evidence  of  the  oflence  was 
most  complete,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the 
society,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest,  there  it 
was  agreed  that  the  largest  share  of  blame  should 
fall.  The  obligation  on  every  man  to  support  his 
children,  the  society  would  enforce  by  positive 
taw.s  :  and  the  greater  degree  of  inconvenience  or 
labour,  to  which  a  family  would  necessarily  sub- 
ject him,  added  to  some  portion  of  disgrace  which 
every  human  being  must  incur  who  leads  another 
into  tmhappiness,  might  be  considered  as  a  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  the  man. 

That  a  woman  should  at  present  be  almost 
driven  from  society  for  an  offence,  which  men 
commit  nearly  with  impunity,  seems  imdoubiedly 
to  be  a  breach  of  natural  justice.  But  the  orij^in 
of  the  custom,  as  the  most  obvious  and  eflectual 
method  of  preventing  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  community,  ap^ 
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pears  to  be  natural,  though  Dot  perhaps  perfectly 
justifiable.  This  origin  is  now  lost  in  the  new 
train  of  ideas  that  the  custom  has  since  generated. 
What  at  iirst  might  be  dictated  by  state  neces- 
sity IB  now  supported  by  female  delicapy;  and 
operates  with  the  greatest  force  on  that  part  of  the 
society,  where,  if  the  original  intention  of  the  cus- 
tom were  preserved,  there  is  the  least  real  occa- 
sion for  it. 

When  these  two  fundamental  laws  of  society, 
the  security  of  property,  and  the  institution  of 
marriage,  were  once  established,  inequality  of 
conditions  must  necessarily  follow.  Those  who 
were  born  after  the  division  of  property  would 
come  into  a  world  already  possessed.  If  their 
parents,  from  having-  too  large  a  family,  were 
unable  to  give  them  sufficient  for  their  support, 
what  could  they  do  in  a  world  where  every  thing 
was  appropriated  ?  We  have  seen  the  fatal  eti'ects 
that  would  result  to  society,  if  every  man  had  a 
valid  claim  to  an  equal  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth.  The  members  of  a  family,  which  was 
grown  too  large  for  the  original  division  of  land 
appropriated  to  it,  could  not  then  demand  a  part 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  others  as  a  debt  of 
justice.  It  has  appeared  that  from  the  inevitable 
laws  of  human  nature  some  human  beings  will  be 
exposed  to  want.  These  are  the  unhappy  persons, 
who  in  the  great  lottery  of  life  have  drawn  a  blank. 
The  number  of  these  persons  would  soon  exceed 
theability  of  the  surplus  produce  to  .lupply.  Mo- 
ral merit  is  a  very  difficult  criterion,  except  in 
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extreme  cases.  The  owners  of  surplus  produce 
would  in  general  seek  some  more  obvious  mark 
of  distinction  ;  find  it  seems  to  be  both  natural 
and  just,  tliat,  except  upon  particular  occasions, 
their  choice  should  fall  upon  those  who  were  able, 
and  professed  themselves  willing,  to  exert  their 
strength  in  procuring  a  further  surplus  produce, 
which  would  at  once  benefit  the  commutiily  and 
enable  the  proprietors  to  afford  assistance  to 
^cater  numbers.  All  who  were  in  want  of  food 
would  be  urged  by  necessity  to  offer  their  labour 
in  exchange  for  this  article  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  existence.  The  fund  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  labour  would  be  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  food  [wssessed  by  the  owners  of  land 
beyond  their  own  consumption.  When  the  de- 
mands upon  this  fund  were  great  and  numerous 
it  would  naturally  be  divided  into  very  small 
shares.  labour  would  be  ill  paid.  Men  would 
offer  to  work  for  a  bare  s^ubsistence  ;  and  the 
rearing  of  families  would  be  checked  by  sickness 
Hnd  misery.  On  the  contrary,  when  this  fund 
was  increasing  fast ;  when  it  was  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  claimants,  it  would  be 
divided  in  much  larger  share?.  No  man  would 
exchange  his  labour  without  receiving  an  ample 
quantity  of  (bod  in  return.  Labourers  would  live 
in  ease  and  comfort,  and  would  consequently  be 
able  to  rear  a  numerous  and  vigorous  offspring. 

On  the  state  of  this  fund,  the  happiness,  or  the 
degree  of  raiAei7,  prevailing  among  the  lower 
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-dosses  of  people  in  every  known  state  at  present, 
chiefly  depends ;  aud  on  this  happiness  or  degree 
of  misery,  depends  principally  the  increase,  sla- 
tionariness,  or  decrease  of  population. 

And  thus  it  appears  that  a  society  constituted 
according  to  the  most  beautiful  form  that  imagi- 
nation can  conceive,  with  benovolence  for  its 
moving  principle  instead  of  self-love,  and  with 
every  evil  disposition  in  all  its  members  corrected 
by  reason,  not  force,  would,  from  the  inevitable 
laws  of  nature,  and  not  from  auy  fault  in  human 
institutions,  degenerate  in  a  very  short  period 
into  a  society  constructed  upon  a  plan  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  prevails  in  every 
known  state  at  present ;  a  society,  divided  into  a 
class  of  proprietors  and  a  class  of  labourers,  and 
with  self-love  for  the  main-spring  of  the  greai  ma- 
chine. 

In  the  supposition  which  I  have  made,  I  have 
undoubtedly  taken  the  increase  of  population 
smaller,  and  the  increase  of  produce  greater,  than 
they  really  would  be.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
why,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  popula- 
tion should  not  increase  faster  than  in  any  known 
instance.  If  then  we  were  to  take  the  period  of 
doubling  at  fifteen  years  instead  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  reflect  upon  the  labour  necessary  to 
double  the  produce  in  so  short  a  time,  even  if  we 
allow  it  possible ;  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
with  certainly,  that,  if  Mr.  Godwin's  system  of 
society  were  established,  instead  of  myriads  of 
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centuries,  not  thirty  years  could  elapse  before 
its  utter  destruction  from  the  simple  principle  of 
population. 

I  hare  taken  no  notice  of  emigration  in  this 
place,  for  obvious  reasons.  If  such  societies  were 
instituted  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  these  countries 
would  be  under  the  same  difficulties  with  reg^u^ 
1o  population,  and  could  admit  no  iresh  members 
into  their  bosoms.  If  this  beautiful  society  were 
confined  to  our  island,  it  must  have  degenerated 
strangely  from  its  original  purity,  and  administer 
'but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  happiness  it  pro- 
posed, beforeany  of  its  members  would  voluntarily 
consent  to  leave  it,  and  live  under  such  govern- 
ments 9a  at  present  exist  in  Europe,  or  submit  to 
the  extreme  hardships  of  first  settlers  in  new 
regions. 


(  3e  ) 

CHAP.  III. 

OfSy*tenn  <^  EqttaHty  (comtttMed). 

It  was  Buggested  to  me  some  years  since  by 
persona  for  whose  judgment  I  have  3  high  respeot, 
that  it  might  be  advisable,  iu  a  new  edition^  to 
throw  out  the  matter  relative  to  systems  of  equa- 
lity, to  Wallace,  Condorcet  and  Ctodwio,  as  having 
in  a  considerable  degree  lost  its  interest,  and  as 
not  b«ng  strictly  connected  with  the  main  subject 
of  the  Essay,  whi^  is  an  explanation  and  illus>- 
tration  of  the  theory  of  population.  But  inde- 
pendently of  its  being  natural  for  me  to  have  some 
little  partiality  for  that  part  of  the  work  which  led 
to  those  inquiries  on  which  the  main  subject  rests ; 
I  really  think  that  there  should  be  somewhere  on 
record  an  answer  to  systems  of  equality  founded 
on  the  principle  of  population ;  and  perhaps  such 
an  answer  is  as  appropriately  placed,  and  is  likely 
to  have  as  much  effect,  among  the  illustrations  and 
applications  of  the  principle  of  population,  as  in 
any  other  situation  to  which  it  could  be  assigned. 

The  appearances  in  all  human  societies,  parti- 
cularly in  all  those  which  are  the  furthest  advanced 
in  civilization  and  improvement,  will  ever  be  such, 
as  to  inspire  superficial  observers  with  a  belief 
that  a  prodigious  change  for  the  better  might  be 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  equality 
and  of  common  property.     They  see  abundance 
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in  some  quarters,  and  want  ju  others ;  and  tba 
natural  and  obvious  remedy  seems  to  be  an  equal 
division  of  the  produce.  They  see  a  prodiy;ious 
quantity  of  human  exertion  wasted  upon  tri- 
vial, useless,  and  sometimes  pernicious  objects, 
which  might  cither  be  wholly  saved  or  more 
eflcctivcly  employed.  They  see  invention  after 
invention  in  macliinery  brought  forward,  which 
is  seemingly  calculated,  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner, to  abate  the  sum  of  human  toil.  Yet  witJi 
these  apparent  means  of  giving  plenty,  leisure  and 
Ikappiucss  to  all,  they  still  see  the  labours  of  the 
great  mass  of  society  undiminished,  and  their 
condition,  if  not  deteriorated,  in  no  very  striking 
and  palpahle  manner  improved. 

Uuder  ibe&e  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  a. 
matter  of  wonder  that  proposals  for  systems  of 
equality  should  be  continually  reviving.  After 
periods  when  the  subject  has  undergone  a  thorough 
discussion,  or  when  some  great  experiment  in 
improvement  has  failed,  it  is  likely  that  the  ques- 
tion should  lie  dormaut  for  a  time,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  the  advocates  of  equality  should  be 
ranked  among  those  errors  which  had  passed  away 
to  be  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  is  probable  that 
if  the  world  were  to  last  for  any  number  of  thou- 
sand years,  systems  of  equality  would  be  among 
those  errors,  which  like  the  tunes  of  a  barrel  organ, 
to  use  the  illustration  of  Dugald  Stewart,*  will, 
never  cease  to  return  at  certain  intervals. 
•    1  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  and  to 

*  l*rdimiuai7  DinncrUtioii  Lit  Siippleinciit  la  the  EuiydupanJiii 
Britauiiica,  p.  121. 
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add  a  little  to  what  I  Imve  already  said  on  sy; 

rteius  of  equality,  instead  of  iL-aviog  out  the  who 

Idiscu^ion,  by  a  tendency  tu  a  revival  of  thin  ki 
at  the  present  moment.*  i 

i  A  gentleman,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  sincere 
tespect,  Mr.  Owen,  of  Lanark,  has  lately  pub^H 

[.lished  a  work  entitled   A  New   View  of  Society^^ 
^hieh  is  iutCDded  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
the  introduction  of  a  system  involving  a  commu-     , 
^ity  of  labour  and  of  goods.     It  is  also  generall^H 

^known  that  aa  idea  has  lately  prevailed  amon^^ 
some  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  that  the 
land  is  the  people's  farm,  the  rent  of  wliich  ought     ' 
to  be  equally  divided  among  tbein;  and  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  the  beuefits  which  belong 
to  them  from  this  their  natural  inheritance,  by  the 

■  injustice  and  oppression  of  their  stewards,  the 

.landlords. 

Mr.  Owen  is,  1  believe,  a  man  of  real  benevo- 
lence, who  has  done  much  good ;  and  every  friend 
of  humanity  must  heartily  wish  him  success  iu 
his  eadeavours  to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  limiting  the  hours  of  working  among  the  chil* 
dren  in  the  cotton  manufactories,  and  preventing 
tlieni  from  being  employed  at  too  early  an  age. 
tie  is  further  entitled  to  great  attention  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  education,  from  the  experience 
and  knowledf^e  which  he  must  have  gained  in  an 
intercourse  of  numy  years  with  two  thousand  ma- 
nufacturers, and  from  the  success  which  is  said 
to  have  resulted  from  his  modes  of  management. 


IVritU-n  in  ISJ/. 
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A  theory  professed  to  be  founded  on  such  experi- 
ence is,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  much  more  cuobl- 
deration  thaa  one  formed  in  a  closet. 

The  claims  to  attention  possessed  by  the  author 
of  the  new  doctrines  relating  to  land  arc  certainly 
very  slender ;  and  the  doctrines  themselves  indi- 
cate a  very  great  degree  of  ignorance;  but  the 
errors  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society  are  al- 
ways entitled  to  g^eat  indulgence  and  considera- 
tion. They  are  the  natural  and  pardonable  re*- 
suit  of  their  liability  to  be  deceived  by  first  ap- 
pearauceR,  and  by  the  arts  of  designing  men.  owing 
to  the  nature  of  their  situation,  and  tlie  scanty 
knowledge  which  in  general  falls  to  theii*  share. 
And,  except  in  extreme  cases,  it  must  always  be 
the  wish  of  those  who  arc  bettor  informed,  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  truth, 
rather  by  patience  and  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
education  and  knowledge,  than  by  any  harsher 
methods. 

After  what  I  have  already  said  on  systems  of 
equahty  in  the  preceding  chapters,  1  shall  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate refutation  of  these  doctrines.  1  merely  mean 
to  give  an  additional  reason  for  leaving  on  record 
an  answer  to  systems  of  equality,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  population,  together  with  a  concise 
restatement  of  this  answer  for  practical  applica- 
lion. 

Of  the  two  decisive  arguments  against  such 
systems,  one  is,  the  unsuitableness  of  a  state  of 
equality,  both  according  to  experience  and  theory. 
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to  the  production  of  those  stimulants  to  exertion 
which  can  aloae  overcome  the  natural  indolence 
of  man,  and  prompt  him  to  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  earth  and  the  fabrication  of  those  conve- 
mences  and  comforts  which  are  necessary  to  his 
happiness. 

And  the  other,  the  inevitable  and  necessary 
poverty  and  misery  in  which  every  system  of 
equality  must  shortly  terminate  from  the  acknow- 
ledged tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  unless  such 
iDcrease  be  prevented  by  means  infinitely  more 
cruel  than  tho^c  which  result  from  the  laws  of 
private  property,  and  the  moral  obligation  imposed 
on  every  man  by  the  commands  of  God  and  na- 
ture to  support  his  own  children. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  has,  I  confess, 
always  appeared  to  my  own  mind  sufficiently 
conclusive.  A  state,  in  which  au  inequality  of 
conditions  offers  the  natural  rewards  of  good  con- 
duct, and  inspires  widely  and  generally  the  hopes 
of  rising  and  the  fears  of  falling  in  society,  is  un- 
questionably the  best  calculated  to  devclope  the 
energies  and  faculties  of  man,  and  the  best  suited 
to  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  human  vir- 
tue ?*  and  history,  in  every  case  of  equality  that 
has  yet  occurred,  has  uniformly  borne  witness  to 


*  Sm  tbiSBiibject  very  sbly  trcntcd  in  a  work  oa  itic  Records  vf 
tlie  Creation,  ami  LlicMtirul  AiU'ibuli^s  of  tbeCi-calor,  by  ibe  Kev, 
John  Bird  SiimiK-r,  Jiot  lonj;  lincc  publislieil ;  ii  work  cjf  very 
groai  meril,  wliU-h  I  hope  soon  to  sl-u  in  ua  txtciisivf  drculittiuii 
KV  tt  (ksi-rvcs. 
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(lie  depretising  aud  deadening  eifecU  which  arise 
from  the  want  of  this  Btimulus.  But  still,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  true  that  neither  experience  nor 
theory  un  this  subject  is  quite  so  decisive  as  to 
preclude  all  plausible  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  It  may  be  said  that  the  instances  which 
history  records  of  systems  of  equahty  really  car- 
ried into  execution  are  so  few,  and  those  in  socie- 
ties BO  little  advanced  from  a  ^tate  of  barbarlstn* 
eft  lo  afford  no  fair  conclusions  relative  to  periods 
of  great  civilization  and  improvement;  tiiat,  in 
other  instances,  in  ancient  times,  where  ap- 
proaches were  made  toward  a  tolerable  equality 
of  cuuditiuns,  examples  of  considerable  energy 
of  character  in  some  lines  of  exertion  aie  not  nn- 
frequent;  and  that  in  modern  times  some  so- 
cieties, particulaily  of  Moravians,  aic  known  to 
Jiave  had  much  of  their  property  in  common 
without  occasioning  the  destruction  of  their  ia- 
dustry.  It  may  be  said  that,  allowing  the  stimu- 
lus of  inequality  of  conditions  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  raise  man  from  the  indolence 
and  apathy  of  the  savage  to  the  activity  and  in- 
telligence of  civilized  life,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  continuance  of  the  same  stimulus  should 
be  necessary  when  this  activity  and  energy  of 
mind  has  been  once  gained.  It  may  thmh^  al- 
lowable quietly  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  regimen 
which,  like  many  other  stimulants,  having  pro- 
duced its  proper  effect  at  a  certain  point,  must  be 
left  off,  or  exhaustion,  disease,  and  death  will 
follow. 
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^  These  observations  are  cerlainiy  not  of  a  nature 
to  produce  conviction  in  those  who  have  studied 
the  human  character;  but  they  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  plausible,  and  do  not  admit  of  so  definite 
and  decisive  an  answer  as  to  make  the  proposal 
for  an  experiment  in  modern  times  utterly  absurd 
and  unreasonable. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  other  argument 
against  systems  of  equality,  that  which  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  population,  is,  that  it  is  not 
only  still  more  generally  and  uniformly  con- 
firmed by  experience,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  it  is  so  pre-eminently  clear 
in  theory,  thai  no  tolerably  plausible  answer  can 
be  given  to  it ;  and,  consequently,  no  decent  pre- 
tence can  be  brought  forward  for  an  experiment. 
The  affair  is  a  matter  of  the  most  simple  calcula- 
tion applied  to  the  known  properties  of  laud,  and 
the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  which  takes 
place  in  almost  every  country  village.  There  are 
many  parishes  in  England,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  actual  difficulties  attending  the  support  of 
a  family  which  must  nccessar'dtf  occur  in  every  well- 
peopled  countr)',  and  making  no  allowances  for 
omissions  in  the  registers,  the  births  are  to  the 
deaths  in  the  proportion  of  '2  to  1.  This  propor- 
tion, with  the  usual  rate  of  mortality  in  country 
places,  of  about  1  in  50,  would  continue  doubling 
the  population  in  35  years,  if  there  were  no  emi- 
grations from  the  parish.  But  in  any  system  of 
equality,  either  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Owen,  or  in  parochial  partnerships  in  laud,  not 
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only  would  there  be  no  means  of  emigration  to 
other  parishes  with  auy  prospect  of  relief,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  ai  first  would,  of  course,  be  much 
greater  than  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
What  then,  I  would  ask,  is  to  prevent  the  division 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  each  individual  from 
becoming  every  year  less  and  less,  till  the  whole 
society  and  every  individual  member  of  it  are 
pressed  down  by  want  and  misery  ?• 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  question. 
And  surely  no  man  ought  to  propose  or  support  a 
system  of  equality,  who  is  not  able  to  give  a  ra- 
tional answer  to  it.  at  least  in  theory.  But,  even 
in  theory,  1  have  never  yet  heard  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  rational  answer  to  it. 

It  is  a  very  superficial  observation  which  has 
sometimes  been  made,  that  it  is  a  contradictiou 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  efficacy  of  moral 
restraint  in  an  improved  and  improving  state  of 

*  Id  tiic  S)ieiiccan  system,  09  publiuht^l  by  tlje  secretary  of  iIk 
SocieCy  of  Spcucean  I'hiluiitliroplslii,  ilunrurtiiniiiU'ty  1)a{)pciihj  tliut 
■fter  llic  pnipimd  alluivanccs  hiirc  been  oinrlc  fur  t.Iic  fnijciiscs  »if 
tlic  govcrnuictil,  unil  of  tbc  oilier  Ixxlieii  in  Ibc  stat'C  whkli  arc 
intctittcd  til  bo  siip(K)Hi;t!j  tliere  would  be  nbi;»liilt.'ly  no  rcniaiiKk-r  j 
and  ibc  ]>copl*:  would  not  derive  a  single  sixpence  from  tbcir  cv 
tMe,  tnta  at  first,  aod  od  the  iu|)]HMiti«D  o£  tlic  national  dvbl 
beiog  eutircly  tibolisbid,  wiLbnut.  tiic  ^ligbtcst  compensation  to  tbc 
nottonal  crcdiiors. 

IIjc  annual  rent  of  tlic  IroiI,  hoMics,  mines,  and  fisheries,  ta 
utiniated  at  loO  niillious,  nboiit  thrue  times  iu>  reul  Hmounl ;  yet, 
creti  uix>i)  iliis  extravagant  estimate,  it  is  catcuktcd  tliat  (lie  divi- 
non  would  oidy  cuiuu  to  about  four  poumlH  a  hciul,  not  uiuru  tbati 
ll  Dotnetintes  f^wan  to  individuals  fiuni  ttiv  poor's  ratci ;  a  uiiscra- 
We  provision  !  and  y«  constimtly  diiiiiiiisluiijf. 
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society,  according  to  the  present  structure  of  it, 
and  yet  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  act  with 
sufficient  force  iu  a  system  of  equality,  which 
almost  always  presupposes  a  great  diffusion  of 
information,  and  a  great  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Those  who  have  made  this  obscna- 
tion  do  not  see  that  the  encouragement  and 
motive  to  moral  restraint  are  at  once  destroyed 
in  a  system  of  equality,  and  community  of  goods. 
l>et  us  suppose  that  in  a  system  of  equality,  in 
spite  of  the  best  exertions  to  procure  more  food, 
the  population  is  pressing  liard  against  the  limits 
of  subsistence,  and  all  are  becoming  very  poor.  It 
is  evidently  necessary  under  these  circumstances, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  society  from  starving,  that 
the  rate  at  which  the  population,  increases  should 
be  retarded.  But  who  are  the  persons  that  are  to 
exercise  the  restraint  thus  called  for,  and  either  to 
marry  late  or  not  at  all  ?  It  does  not  scera  lo  be 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  system  of  equality 
that  all  the  human  passions  should  be  at  once  ex- 
tinguished by  it ;  hut  if  not,  those  who  might  wish 
to  marry  would  feel  it  hard  that  they  should  be 
among  the  number  forced  to  restrain  their  inclina- 
tions. As  all  would  be  equal,  and  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, there  would  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  one  individual  should  think  himself  obliged 
to  practise  the  duty  of  restraint  more  than  another. 
The  thing  however  must  be  done,  wiih  any  hope 
of  avoiding  universal  misery;  and  in  a  state  of 
equality,  the  necessary  restraint  could  only  be 
effected  by  some  general  law.     But  how  \&  this 
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law  to  be  supported,  and  how  are  the  violations 
of  it  to  be  punished  ?  Is  the  man  who  marries  early 
to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  ?  i.;  he  to 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  ?  is  be  to  be  con- 
fined for  years  in  a  prison?  U  lie  to  have  bis 
children  expa§ed  ?  Aie  not  all  direct  punish- 
ments for  an  oflence  of  this  kind  shocking  and  un- 
natural to  the  last  degree  2  And  yet,  if  it  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  most 
overwhelming  wretchedness,  that  there  should  be 
some  restraint  on  the  tendency  to  early  marriages^ 
when  the  resources  uf  the  country  are  only  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  slow  rate  of  increase,  can  the 
most  fertile  imagination  conceive  one  at  once  ao 
natural,  so  just,  so  consonant  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  lo  the  best  laws  framed  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened men,  as  that  each  individual  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  children ; 
that  i.%  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  natural 
inconveniences  and  diliiculties  arising  from  the 
indulgence  of  his  inclinations,  and  to  no  other 
whatever  ? 

Tliat  this  natural  check  to  early  marriages 
arising  from  a  view  of  the  difficulty  attending  the 
support  of  a  large  family  operates  very  widely 
Umiughout  all  classes  of  society  in  every  civilized 
state,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  still  more  effec- 
tive, as  the  lower  classes  of  people  continue  to 
improve  in  knowledge  and  prudence,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  tlie  Blightest  doubt.  But  the  operation  of 
this  natural  check  depends  exclusively  upon  the 
existence  of  the  laws  of  property,  and  succession ; 
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and  in  a  state  of  equality  and  community  of  pro- 
perty could  only  be  replaced  by  some  artificial 
regulation  of  a  very  different  stamp,  and  a  much 
more  unnatural  character.  Of  this  Mr.  Owen  is 
fully  sensible,  and  has  in  consequence  taxed  hi» 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  invent  some  mode,  by 
■which  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  progress  of 
population  could  be  got  rid  of,  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety to  which  he  looks  forward.  His  absolute 
inability  to  suggest  any  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  object  that  is  not  unnatural,  immoral,  or  cruiU 
in  a  high  degree,  together  with  the  same  want  of 
success  in  every  other  person,  ancient*  or  mo- 
dem, who  has  made  a  similar  attempt,  seem  to 
shew  that  the  argument  against  systems  of  equality 
founded  on  the  principle  of  population  does  not 
admit  of  a  plausible  answer,  even  in  theory.  The 
fact  of  the  tendency  of  popxdatiou  to  increase  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  register  of  a  country  parish  in  the 
kingdom.  The  unavoidable  effect  of  this  tendency 
to  depress  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  want 
and  misery,  unless  the  progress  of  the  population 
be  somehow  or  other  retarded,  is  equally  obvious; 
and  the  impossibility  of  checking  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  a  slate  of  equality,  without  resorting  to 
regulations  that  are  unnatural,  immoral  or  cruel, 
forms  an  argument  at  once  conclusive  against 
every  such  system. 
ii< 

■  Tbc  reader  ka£  ulrcaiEy  seen  in  cli.  xiii.  bk.  i.  tlic  ilttcsliJile 
■ncnnti  of  tln^cl.illg  jHijiitlniion  proposed  l>y  soni*  ancient  Jnwfivcrs 
ill  order  tc  Mi|>poit  tbeir  ^ystclHB  of  etjimlity. 
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LTiiouGH  the  resource  of  emigration  seems  to 
be  excluded  from  such  perfect  societies  as  the 
advocates  of  equality  generally  contemplate,  yet 
in  that  imperfect  state  ofimprovement,  which  atone 
can  rationally  be  expected,  it  may  fairly  enter  into 
our  consideration.  And  as  it  is  not  probable  that 
human  industry  should  begin  to  receive  its  beat 
direction  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  redundant  population  in  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  world,  the  natural  and  obvious  remedy 
which  presents  itself  is  emigration  to  those  parts 
that  are  uncultivated.  As  these  parts  are  of  great 
extent,  and  very  thinly  peopled,  this  resource 
might  appear,  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject,  an, 
adequate  remedy,  or  at  least  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  evil  to  a  distant  period  :  but 
when  we  advert  to  experience  and  the  actual  state 
of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  globe,  instead  of 
any  thing  like  an  adequate  remedy,  it  will  appear 
but  a  slight  palliative. 

In  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  the 
peopling  of  new  countries,  the  dangers,  difficulties 
and  hardships,  with  which  the  first  settlers  have 
had  to  struggle,  a[jpear  to  be  even  greater  than  we 
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can  well  imagiijc  they  could  be  exposed  to  in  ilieir 
parent  state.  The  endeavour  to  avoid  that  degree 
of"  unhappiness  which  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
supportiiiar  a  t'amily  might  long  have  left  the  new 
world  of  America  unpeopled  by  Europeans,  if 
those  more  powerful  passions,  the  thirst  of  gain, 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
had  not  directed  aiid  animated  the  enterprise. 
These  passions  enabled  the  first  adventurers  to 
triumph  over  every  obstacle ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances, in  a  way  to  make  humanity  shudder,  and 
to  defeat  the  true  end  of  emigration.  Whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  Spanish  iuhabitants 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  present  moment,  we 
cannot  read  the  accounts  of  the  first  conquests 
of  these  countries,  without  feeling  strongly,  that 
the  race  destroyed  was,  in  moral  worth  as  well  as 
numbers,  superior  to  the  race  of  their  destroyers. 
The  parts  of  America  settled  by  the  English, 
from  being  thinly  peopled,  were  better  adapted 
to  the  establishment  of  new  colonies;  yet  even 
here,  the  most  formidable  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  In  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  begun 
by  Sir  Walter  Ualeigh  and  estabbshed  by  Lord 
Delaware,  three  attempts  completely  failed. 
Nearly  half  of  the  first  colony  was  destroyed  by 
the  savages,  and  the  rest,  consumed  and  wom 
down  by  fatigue  and  famine,  deserted  the  country, 
and  returned  home  in  despair.  The  second  colony 
was  cut  off  to  a  man  in  a  manner  unknown  ;  but 
they  were  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Ia-,i 
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dians.  Ttic  third  experienced  the  same  dismal 
^te ;  and  the  remains  of  the  fourth,  after  it  had 
been  reduced  by  famine  and  disease  in  the  course 
of  six  months  from  oOn  ti^  CO  persons,  were  re- 
turning in  a  famishing-  and  desperate  condition  to 
England,  when  lliey  were  met  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeak  bay  by  Lord  Delaware,  with  asquadron 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  every  thing  for  their 
relief  and  defence.* 

The  first  puritan  settlers  in,  New  England  were 
few  in  number.  They  lauded  in  a  bad  season, 
and  were  only  supported  by  their  private  funds. 
The  winter  was  premature  and  terribly  cold;  the 
country  was  covered  with  wood,  and  afforded  very 
little  for  the  refreshment  of  persons  sickly  with 
such  a  voyage,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  an  infant 
people.  Nearly  half  of  them  perished  by  the 
scurvy,  by  want,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate; 
yet  those  who  survived  were  not  dispirited  by 
their  hardships,  but,  supported  by  their  energy  of 
character,  and  the  satisfaction  of  finding  them- 
selves out  of  the  reach  of  the  spiritual  arm,  re- 
duced this  savage  country  by  degrees  to  yield  a 
comfortable  subsistcnce.f 

Even  the  plantation  of  Barbadoes,  which  in- 
creased afterwards  with  such  extraordinary  rapi- 
dity, had  at  first  to  contend  with  a  country  utterly 
desolate,  an  extreme  want  of  provisions,  a  difficulty 
in  clearing  the  ground  unusually  great  from  the 

•  Burke's  America,  toI.  ii.  p.  219.  RobcrUou,  \t.  it.  p.  83, 86. 
't  Burke's  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
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uncumtuuQ  size  uud  Iiardncss  of  the  trees,  a  most 
disheartcntDg  scaniiueKs  and  poverty  in  ttieir  first  { 
£rup5,  and  a  slow  and  precarious  supply  of  prq^^ 
visions  from  England.*  ,^H 

The  attempt  of  the  "French  in  IGG3,  to  forra  at     , 
once  a  powerl'ul  colony  in  Guiana,  was  attended 
with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.     Twelve 
thousand  men  were  landed  in  the  rainy  season,      i 
and  placed  under  tents  and  miserable  sheds.     Ufll 
this  situation,  inactive,  weary  of  existence,  and  in^^ 
want  of  all  necessaries;   exposed  to  contagious 
diatenipers,  which  are  always  occasioned  by  bad 
provisions,  and  to  all  the  irregularities  which  idle- 
ness produces  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,     | 
almost  the  whole  uf  them  ended  their  lives  in  all 
the  horrors  of  despair.     The  attempt  was  com- 
pletely abortive.  Two  thousand  men,  whose  robust     ' 
coustitutious  had  enabled  tbcm  to  resist  the  incle-     \ 
mency  of  the  climate,  and  the  miseries  to  winch 
they  had   been  exposed,  were  brought  back  to      | 
France;  and  ihe  20,000,000  of  livres,  which  had     I 
been  expended  in  the  expedition,   were  totally 
lost.t  ^ 

In  the  late  settlements  at  Port  Jackson  ia  Nevi^^ 
Holland,   a  melancholy  and  afl'ccting  picture  is     | 
drawn  by  Collins  of  the  extreme  hardships,  with, 
which,  for  some  years,   the  infant  colony  had   to 
struggle,  before  the  produce  was  equal  to  its  sup- 


*  Burke's  AnteticDj  toI.  ii.  p.  85. 
^  Kayunl,  IJiet.  ilcs  Intlcs,  bum.  vU.  liv.  xiii.  p.  -l.'l.      10  voli 
8vo.  1795. 
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port.  These  distresses  were  undoubtedly  aggra- 
vated by  the  character  of  the  settlers;  but  those 
which  were  caused  by  the  imhealthiness  of  a 
newly  cleared  country,  the  failure  of  first  crops, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  supplies  from  so  distant 
a  mother-country,  were  of  themselves  sufficiently 
disheartening,  to  place  in  a  strong  point  of  view 
the  necessity  of  great  resources,  as  well  as  uncon- 
querable perseverance,  in  the  colonizationof  savage 
countries. 

The  establishment  of  colonies  in  the  more  thinly 
peopled  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  evi- 
dently require  still  greater  resources.  From  the 
power  and  warlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries,  aconsiderable  military  force  would 
be  necessary,  to  prevent  their  utter  and  immediate 
destruction.  Even  the  frontier  provinces  of  the 
most  powerful  states  are  defended  with  consider- 
able difficulty  from  such  restless  neighbours;  and 
the  peaceful  labours  of  the  cultivator  are  continu- 
ally interrupted  by  their  predatory  incursions. 
The  late  Empress  Caiheriue  of  Russia  found  it 
necessary  to  protect  by  regular  fortresses  the  co- 
lonies which  she  had  established  in  the  districts 
near  the  M''olga;  and  the  calamities  which  her 
subjects  suffered  by  the  incursions  of  the  Crim 
Tartars  furnished  a  pretext,  and  perhaps  a  just  one, 
for  taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Crimea, 
and  expelling  the  greatest  part  of  these  turbulent 
neighbours,  aud  reducing  the  rest  to  a  more  tran- 
quil mode  of  life. 

The  difficulties  attending  a  first  establishment 
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from  soil,  climate  and  the  want  of  proper  conve- 
uienccs,  are  of  course  nearly  tlie  iitame  in  these 
regions  as  in  Amertca.  Mr.  Eton,  in  his  Account 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  says  that  75,000  Christians 
were  obliged  by  Russia  to  emigrate  from  the 
Crimea,  and  sent  to  inhabit  the  country  abandoned 
by  the  Nogai  Tartars;  but  the  winter  coming  on 
before  the  houses  built  for  them  were  ready,  a 
great  part  of  them  had  no  other  shelter  from  the 
cold  th^n  what  was  aB'orded  them  by  holes  dug  in 
the  ground,  covered  with  what  they  couid  procure, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  them  perished.  Only 
seven  tliousand  remained  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Another  colony  from  Italy  to  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes  had,  he  says,  no  better  fate,  owing 
to  the  bad  management  of  those,  who  were  conct 
missioned  to  provide  for  them. 

It  is  needless  to  add  to  these  instances,  as  tlie 
accounts  given  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
new  settlements  are  all  nearly  similar.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  by  a  correspondent  of  l)r. 
Franklin,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  seen 
so  many  fruitless  attempts  to  settle  colonics  at  an 
immense  public  and  private  expense  by  several  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  is,  that  the  moral  and  me- 
chanical habits  adapted  to  the  mother- country  are 
frequently  not  so  to  the  new-settled  one,  and  to 
external  events,  many  of  which  are  unforeseen; 
and  that  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  none  of  the 
English  colonies  became  any  way  considerable, 
till  the  necessary  manners  were  bom  and  grew 
up  in  the  country.     Pallas   particularly  notices 
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the  want  of  proper  habits  in  the  colonies  esta- 
blished by  Russia,  as  one  of  the  causes  wliy  they 
did  not  increase  so  fast  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

in  addition  to  thi»  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
6rst  establishment  of  a  new  colony  generally  pre- 
sents an  instanceof  a  couutry  peopled  considerably 
beyond  its  actual  produce;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence seems  to  be.  tbat  this  population,  if  not 
amply  supplied  by  the  mother- country,  should  at 
tlie  commencement  be  diminished  to  the  level  of 
the  first  scanty  productions,  and  not  begin  per- 
manently to  increase,  till  the  remaining  numbers 
had  so  far  cultivated  the  soil,  as  lo  make  it  yield 
a. quantity  of  food  more  than  sufiicient  for  their 
own  support;  and  which  consequently  they  could 
divide  with  a  family.  The  frequent  failures  in  the 
establishment  of  new  colonies  tend  strongly  to 
sheu'  the  order  of  precedence  between  food  and 
population. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  then,  that  the  class  of 
people,  on  whom  the  distress  arising  from  a  too 
rapidly  increasing  population  would  principally 
fall,  could  not  possibly  begin  a  new  colony  in  a 
distant  country.  From  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion, they  must  necessarily  be  deficient  in  those 
resources,  which  alone  could  ensure  success;  and 
unless  they  could  find  leaders  among  the  higher 
cla&ses  urged  by  the  spirit  of  avarice  or  enterprise, 
or  of  religious  or  political  discontent;  or  were 
furnished  with  raeaos  and  support  by  government; 
whatever  degree  of  misery  they  might  suffer  in 
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l-their  own  country  from  the  scarcity  of  subsistence, 
they  wuutd  be  absolutely  unable  to  take  posses- 
sion of  any  of  those  uncultivated  regions,  of  which 
there  is  such  an  extent  on  the  eartli. 

When  new  colonies  have  been  once  securely 
estabiished,  the  difficulty  of  emigration  is  indeed 
very  considerably  diminished;  yet,  even  then, 
some  resources  are  necessary  to  provide  vessels 
for  the  voyage,  and  support  and  assistance  till  the 
emigrants  can  settle  thcmseU'e^t,  and  find  employ- 
ment in  their  adopted  country.  How  far  it  is 
incumbent  upon  a  government  to  furnish  these 
resources  may  be  a  question ;  but  whatever  be  its 
duty  in  this  particular,  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that,  except  where  any  particular  colonial 
advantages  are  proposed,  emigration  should  be 
actively  assisted. 

The  necessary  resources  for  transport  and 
maintenance  are  however  frequently  furnished 
by  individuals  or  private  companies.  For  many 
years  before  the  American  war,  and  for  some  few 
since,  the  facilities  of  emigration  to  this  new 
world,  and  the  probable  advantages  in  view,  were 
unusually  great;  and  it  must  be  considered  un- 
doubtedly as  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  any 
country,  to  have  so  comfortable,  an  asylum  for  its 
redundant  population.  But  I  would  ask,  whether, 
even  during  these  periods,  the  distress  among  the 
common  people  in  this  country  was  little  or  no- 
thing ;  and  whether  every  man  felt  secure  before 
he  ventured  on  marriage,  that,  however  large  his 
famdy  might  be,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
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supporting  it   without  parish  assistance.      The 
answer,  I  fear,  could  not  be  in  the  affirmative. 

It  will  be  said  that,  when  an  opportunity  of 
advaotagcons  emigration  is  offered,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  people  themselves,  if,  instead  uf  accepting 
it,  they  prefer  a  life  of  ceHbacy  or  extreme  poverty 
in  their  own  country.  Is  it  then  a  fault  for  a  man 
to  feel  an  attachment  to  his  native  soil,  to  love 
the  parents  that  nurtured  him,  his  kindred,  his 
friends,  and  the  companions  of  his  early  years? 
Or  is  it  no  evil  that  he  suffers,  because  he  coa- 
sents  to  hear  it  rather  than  snap  these  cords 
which  nature  has  wound  in  close  and  intricate 
folds  round  the  human  heart?  The  great  plan  of 
Providence  seems  to  require,  indeed,  that  these 
ties  should  sometimes  be  broken :  but  the  sepa- 
ration docs  not,  on  that  account,  give  less  pain; 
and  though  the  general  good  may  be  promoted 
by  it,  it  docs  not  cease  to  be  an  individual  evil. 
Besides,  doubts  and  uncertainty  must  ever  at- 
tend all  distant  emigrations,  particularly  in  the 
apprehensions  of  the  lower  classes  of  people. 
They  cannot  feel  quite  secure,  that  the  represen- 
tations made  to  them  of  the  hig:h  price  of  labour 
orthe  cheapness  of  land,  are  accurately  true.  They 
are  placing  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  furnish  ihcm  with  the  means  of  trans- 
port and  maintenance,  who  may  perhaps  have  an 
interest  in  deceiving  them  ;  and  the  sea  which 
they  are  to  pass,  appears  to  them  like  (he  separa- 
tion of  death  irom  all  iheir  former  connections, 
and  in  a  manner  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
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return  in  case  of  failure,  as  they  cannot  expect 
the  offer  of  the  same  noeaus  to  bring  them  back. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  then,  that,  except  where 
a  spirit  of  enteqjrise  is  added  to  Uie  uneasiness  of 
poverty,  the  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
should  frequently 

"  Msketliuiii  raiher  be*r  tlie  ills  they  suffer, 
"  Than  fly  to  otben  which  they  know  not  of." 

If  a  tract  of  rich  laud  as  huge  as  this  island 
were  suddenly  auuexed  to  it,  and  sold  in  small 
lots,  or  let  out  in  small  farms,  the  case  would  be 
very  difl'erent,  and  the  melioration  of  the  state 
of  the  common  people  would  be  sudden  and 
striking;  though  the  rich  would  be  continually 
complaining  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  the  pride 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
work  done.  These,  I  understand,  are  not  unfre- 
quent  complaints  among  the  men  of  property  in 
America. 

Every  resource  however  from  emigration,  if 
used  effectually,  as  this  would  be,  must  be  of 
short  duration.  There  is  scarcely  a  state  in  Eu- 
rope, except  perhaps  Russia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  do  not  often  endeavour  to  belter  their  con- 
dition by  removing  to  other  countries.  As  these 
states  therefore  have  nearly  all  rather  a  redun- 
dant than  deficient  population  in  proportion  to 
their  produce,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  afford 
any  effectual  resources  of  emigration  to  each 
other.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  in  this 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  the  internal 
economy  of  each  slate  were  so  admirably  regu- 
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lated,  that  no  checks  existed  to  population,  and 
that  the  different  governments  provided  every 
facility  for  emigration.  Taking  the  population  of 
Europe,  exeluUin^  Russia,  at  a  hundred  millions, 
and  allowing-a  greater  increase  of  produce  than  i*; 
probable,  or  even  possible,  in  the  mother-coun- 
tries, the  redundancy  of  parent  stock  in  a  single 
century  would  be  eleven  hundred  millions,  which, 
added  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  colonics 
during  the  same  time,  would  more  than  double 
what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  earth. 

Can  we  imagine,  that  in  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  greatest  exertions 
and  the  best-directed  endeavours  could,  in  so 
short  a  period,  prepare  a  quantity  of  land  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  such  a  population?  If 
any  sanguine  person  should  feel  a  doubt  ujion  the 
subject,  let  him  only  add  25  or  50  years  more,  and 
every  doubt  must  be  crushed  in  overwhelming 
conviction. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  reason  why  the 
resource  of  emigration  has  so  long  continued  to  be 
held  out  as  n  remedy  to  redundant  population  is, 
because,  from  the  natural  unwillingness  of  people 
to  desert  llieir  native  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  clearing  and  cultivating  fresh  soil,  it  never  is  or 
can  be  adequately  adopted.  If  this  remedy  were 
indeed  really  effectual,  and  had  power  so  far  to 
relieve  the  disorders  of  vice  and  misery  in  old 
states,  as  to  place  them  in  the  condition  of  the 
most  prosperous  new  colonies,  we  should  soon  see 
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the  phial  exhausted  ;  and  when  the  disorders  re-    i 
turned  with  increased  virulence,  every  hope  from 
this  quarler  would  be  for  ever  closed. 

It  is   clear,  therefore,  that  with  any  view  of 
making  room  for  an  unrestricted  increase  of  po- 
pulation, emigration  is  perfectly  inadequate ;  but 
as  a  partial  and  temporary  expedient,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
and  the  wider  extension  of  civilization,  it  seems 
to  be  both  useful  and  proper ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  * 
proved  that  governments  are  bound  actively  to 
encourage  it,  it  Is  not  only  strikingly  unjust,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  impolitic  in  thera  to  prevent  it. 
There  are  no  fears  so  totally  ill-grounded  as  the 
fears  of  depopulation  from   emigration.     The  vh 
inert'xe  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  their 
attachment  to  their  homes,  are  qualities  so  strong 
and    general,    that  we  may   rest   assured    they 
will  not  emigrate  unless,  from  political  discon- 
tents or  extreme  poverty,  they  are  in  such  a  state 
as  will  make  it  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  their 
country  as  of  themselves  that  they  should  go  out 
of  it.     The  complaints  of  high  wages  in  conse- 
quence of  emigrations  are  of  all  others  the  most 
unreasonable,  and  ought  the  least  to  be  attended 
to.      If  the  wages  of  labour  in  any  country  be 
such  as  to  enable  the  lower  classes  of  people  to 
live  with  tolerable  comfort,  we  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  will  not  emigrate  :    and  if  they  be 
not  such,  it   is  cruelty  and   injustice  to  det 
them. 


In  all  countries  the  progress  of  wealth  must 
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depend  mainly  upon  the  industry,  skill,  and  suc- 
cess of  individuals,  and  upon  the  state  and  de* 
mands  of  other  countries.  Consequently,  in  all 
countries  great  variations  may  take  plaee  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  rate  at  which  wealth  increases, 
and  in  the  demand  for  labour.  But  though  the 
progress  of  population  is  mainly  regulated  hy  the 
uftective  demand  for  labour,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
number  of  people  cannot  conform  itself  immedi- 
ately to  the  state  of  this  demand.  Some  time  is 
required  to  bring  more  labour  into  the  market 
when  it  ip  wanted;  and  some  time  to  check  the 
supply  when  it  is  flowing  in  with  too  great  rapi- 
dity. If  these  variations  amount  to  no  more  tha;n 
that  natural  sort  of  oscillation  noticed  in  an  early 
part  of  this  work,  which  seems  almost  always  to 
accompany  the  progiess  of  popidatiou  and  food, 
they  should  be  submitted  to  as  apart  of  the  usual 
course  of  things.  But  circumstances  may  occa- 
sionally give  them  great  force,  and  then,  during 
the  period  tliat  the  supply  of  labour  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  demand,  the  labouring  classes  are 
subject  to  the  most  severe  distress.  If,  for  in- 
stance, from  a  combination  of  external  and  iuter- 
nal  causes,  a  very  great  stimulus  should  be  given 
to  the  population  of  a  country  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  together,  and  it  should  then  comparatively 
cease,  it  is  clear  that  labour  will  continue  flowing 
into  the  market  with  almost  undiminished  rapi- 
dity, while  the  means  of  employing  and  paying  it 
have  been  essentially  contracted.  It  is  precisely 
under  these  circumstances  that  emigration  is  most 
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useful  as  a  temporary  relief;  and  it  is  id  these  cir- 
cumstances that  Great  Bntaiii  finds  herselt'placed 
at  present.*  Though  no  emigration  should  take 
place,  the  population  will  by  degrees  conform  itself 
to  the  state  of  the  demand  for  labour;  but  the  inter- 
val must  be  marked  by  the  most  severe  distress,  the 
amount  of  which  ean  scarcely  be  reduced  by  any  hu- 
man efforts ;  because,  though  it  may  be  mitigated 
at  particular  periods,  and  as  it  affects  particular 
classes,  it  will  be  proper tionably  extended  over 
a  larger  space  of  lime,  and  a  greater  number  of 
people.  The  only  real  relief  in  such  a  cose  is 
emigration ;  aud  the  subject  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  govei 
ment,  both  as  a  matter  of  humanity  and  policy. 
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Of  Poor-Laws, 

To  remedy  the  frequent  distresses  of  the  poor, 
laws  to  enforce  their  relief  have  been  instituted; 
and  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
this  kind  England  has  particularly  distinguished 
herself.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  though  it  may 
bave  atle\iated  a  little  the  intensity  of  individual 
misfortune,  it  has  spread  the  e\il  over  a  much 
larger  surface. 

It  is  a  siibjeet  often  started  in  conversation,  and 
mentioned  always  as  a  matter  of  great  surprise, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sum  which  is 
annually  collected  for  the  poor  in  this  country, 
there  is  still  so  much  distress  amo«g  them.    Some 
think    that    the    money   must   be   embezzled    for 
private  use  ;  others,  thai  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  consume  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  feast- 
ing.    All  agree  that  somehow  or  other  it  must  be 
ill  managed.     In  short,  the  fact,  that  even 
sforetbe  lute  scarcities  three  millions  were  col- 
lected annually  for  the  poor,  and  yet  that  their 
distresses  were  not  removed,  is  the  subject  of 
continual  astonishment.     But  a  man  who  looks  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  things  would  be  much, 
more  astonished,  if  the  fact  were  otherwise  than 
it  is  observed  to  be ;  or  even  if  a  collectimi  uni- 
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versally  of  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  instead 
of  four,  were  materially  to  alter  it. 

Suppose,  that  by  a  subscription  of  tlie  rich  the 
eighteen  pence  or  two  shiUings,  which  men  earn 
now,  were  made  up  five  shillings:  it  mig:ht  be 
imagined,  perhaps,  that  they  would  then  be  able 
to  live  comfortably,   and  have  a  piece  of  meat 
every  day  for  their  dinner.     But  this  would  be  a 
very  false  conclusion.     The  transfer  of  three  ad- 
ditional shillings  a  day  to  each  labourer  would  not 
increase  the  quantity  of  meat  in   the  country. 
There  is  not  at  present  enough  for  all  to  have  a 
moderate  share.     What  would  then  be  the  con- 
sequence ?    the  competition  among  the  buyers  in 
the  market  of  meat  would  rapidly  raise  the  price 
from  eight  pence  or  nine  pence  to  two  or  three 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  commodity  would 
not  be  divided  among  many  more  than  it  is  at 
present.     When  an  article  is  scarce,  and  cannot 
be  distributed  to  all,  he  that  can  shew  the  most 
valid  patent,  that  is,  he  that  offers  ilie  most  money, 
becomes  the  possessor.    If  we  can  suppose  the 
competition  among  the  buyers  of  meat  to  continue 
long  enough  for  a  greater  number  of  cattle  to  be 
reared  annually,  this  could  only  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  corn,  which  would  be  a  very  dis- 
advantageous exchange ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  country  could  not  then   support    the  same 
population;   aad  when  subsistence  is  scarce  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people,  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  whether  the  lowest  members  of  the 
society  possess  two  shillings  or  five.    They  must. 
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at  all  events,  be  reduced  to  live  upon  the  hardest 
fere,  and  in  the  smallest  quantity. 

It  might  be  eaid,  perhaps,  that  the  increased 
number  of  purchasers  in  ovcry  article  would  give 
a  spur  to  productive  industry,  and  that  the  whole 
produce  of  the  island  would  be  iuorcasod.  But 
the  spur  that  these  fancied  riches  would  give  to 
population  would  more  than  counterbalance  it ; 
and  the  increased  produce  would  be  to  be  divided 
among  a  more  than  proportionably  increased  num- 
ber of  people. 

A  collection  from  the  rich  of  eighteen  shillingR 
in  the  pound,  even  if  distributed  in  the  most  judi- 
cious manner,  would  have  an  effect  similar  to  that 
resulting^  from  the  supposition  which  1  have  just 
made  ;  and  no  possible  sacrifices  of  the  rich,  par- 
ticularly in  money,  could  for  any  time  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  distress  among  the  lower  members 
of  society,  whoever  they  were.  Great  changes 
might  indeed  be  made.  The  rich  might  become 
poor,  and  some  of  the  poor  rich:  but  while  the 
present  proportion  between  population  and  food 
continues,  a  part  of  the  society  must  necessarily 
find  it  difficult  to  support  a  family,  and  this  diffi- 
culty will  naturally  fall  on  the  least  fortunate 
members. 

It  may  at  first  appear  strange,  but  I  believe  it 
is  true,  that  I  cannot  by  means  of  money  raise  the 
condition  of  a  poor  man,  and  enable  him  to  live 
much  better  than  he  did  before,  without  propor- 
tionably depressing  others  in  the  same  class.  If 
I  retrench  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  my 
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hoose^  and  give  him  what  I  have  cut  ol^^  1  then 
benefit  him  without  depressing  any  but  myaelf 
and  family,  who  perhaps  may  be  well  able  to 
bear  it.  If  I  turn  up  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land, 
and  give  him  the  produce.  I  then  benefit  both  him 
and  all  the  members  of  society,  because  what  he 
before eoDsumed  is  thrown  into  the  common  stock, 
and  probably  some  of  the  new  produce  with  it. 
But  if  I  only  give  him  money,  supposing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  to  remain  the  same,  I  give  him 
a  title  to  a  larger  share  of  that  produce  than  for- 
merly, which  share  he  cannot  ceceive  without 
diminishing  the  shares  of  others.  It  is  evident 
that  this  effect  in  individual  instance.^  must  be  so 
small  as  to  be  totally  imperceptible;  but  still  it 
muBt  exist,  as  many  other  effects  do,  which,  like 
some  of  the  insects  that  people  the  air,  elude  our 
grosser  perceptions. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  food  in  any  country 
to  remain  the  same  for  many  years  together,  it  is 
evident  that  this  food  must  be  divided  according 
to  the  value  of  each  man's  patent,  or  the  sum  of 
money  which  he  can  afford  to  spend  in  this  com- 
modity so  universally  in  requeat.  It  is  a  demon- 
strative truth,  therefore,  that  the  patents  of  one 
set  of  men  could  not  be  increased  in  value  without 
diminishing  the  value  of  the  patents  of  some  other 
set  of  men.  If  the  rich  were  to  subscribe  and 
give  five  shillings  a  day  to  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  without  retrenching  their  own  tables,  do 
doubt  can  exist,  that  aa  these  men  would  live  more 
at  their  ease,  and  consume  a  greater  quantity  of 
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provisions,  there  would  be  less  food  remaining  to 
divide  among'  the  rest ;  and  consequently  each 
man's  patent  would  be  diminished  in  value,  or  the 
same  number  of  pieces  of  silver  would  purchase  a 
smaller  quantity  of  subsistence,  and  the  price  of 
provieious  would  universally  rise. 

These  general  reasonings  have  been  strikingly 
confirmed  during  the  late  scarcities.*  The  sup 
position  which  1  have  made  of  a  collection  from 
the  rich  of  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound  has  been 
nearly  realized ;  and  the  eftect  has  been  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  If  the  same  distribu- 
tion had  been  made  when  no  scarcity  existed,  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions 
would  have  been  a  necessary  consequence;  but 
following  as  it  did  a  scarcity,  its  eftect  must  have 
been  doubJy  powerful,  ^fo  person,  I  believe,  will 
ventnre  to  doubt,  that  if  we  were  to  give  three 
additional  shillings  a  day  to  every  labouring  man 
in  the  kingdom,  as  I  before  supposed,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  meat  for  his  dinner,  the  price 
of  meat  would  rise  in  the  most  rapid  and  unex- 
ampled manner.  But  surely,  in  a  deficiency  of 
corn,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  every  man 
to  have  his  usual  share,  if  we  still  continue  to  fur- 
nish each,  person  with  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  same  quantity  as  before,  the  effect  must  be 
in  every  respect  similar. 

It  seems  in  great  measure  to  have  escaped  ofo- 


*  The  scarcities  rcrcncd  to  id  this  cbaiptn  were  those  of  1800 
and  1801. 
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servatiou,  that  the  price  of  corn  in  a  scarcity  will 
depend  much  more  upon  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  same  degree  of  cousiimption  is  persevered  in, 
than  oil  the  degree  of  the  actual  deticiency.  A 
deficiency  of  one  half  of  a  crop,  if  the  people  could 
immediately  consent  to  consume  only  one  half  of 
what  they  did  before,  would  produce  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  price  of  corn.  A  deficiency  of  one- 
twelfth,  if  exactly  the  same  consumption  were  to 
continue  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  might  raise  the 
price  of  com  to  almost  any  height.  The  more  is 
given  in  parish  assistance,  the  more  power  is  fur- 
nished of  persevering  in  the  same  consumption ; 
and,  of  course,  the  higher  will  the  price  rise  be- 
fore the  necessary  diminution  of  consumption  t» 
effected. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  people,  that  high 
prices  do  not  diminish  consumption.  If  this  were 
really  true,  we  should  see  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  corn  at  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  in  every 
deficiency,  which  could  not  be  fully  and  com- 
pletely remedied  by  importation.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  high  prices  do  ultimately  diminish  cou- 
surapiion ;  but.  on  account  of  the  riches  of  the 
country,  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  resort 
to  substitutes,  and  the  immense  sums  which  are 
distributed  by  parishes,  this  object  cannot  be  at- 
tained till  the  prices  become  excessive,  and  force 
even  the  middle  classes  of  society,  or,  at  least, 
those  immediately  above  the  poor,  to  save  in  the 
article  of  bread  from  the  actual  inability  of  pur- 
chasing it  in  the  usual  quantity.     The  poor  wiio 


were  assisted  by  their  parishes,  had  no  reason 
whatever  to  complain  of  the  high  price  of  grain; 
because  it  was  the  excessiveness  of  this  price, 
and  this  alone,  which  by  enforcing  such  a  saving 
left  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  for  the  consumption 
of  the  lowest  classes,  whicli  corn  the  parish  al- 
lowances enabled  them  to  command.  The  greatest 
auflbrcrs  in  the  scarcity  were,  undoubtedly,  the 
classes  immediately  above  the  poor ;  and  these 
were  in  the  most  marked  manner  depressed  by 
the  excessive  bounties  given  to  those  below  them. 
Almost  all  poverty  is  relative ;  and  1  much  doubt 
whether  these  people  would  have  been  rendered 
so  poor,  if  a  sum  equal  to  half  of  these  bounties 
had  been  takeu  directly  out  of  their  pockets,  as 
they  were,  by  the  new  distribution  of  the  money 
of  the  society  which  actually  took  place.*  This 
distribution,  by  giving  to  the  poorer  classes  a 
command  of  food  so  much  greater  than  that  to 

*  Snpposing  the  lower  classa  to  eian  on  an  Average  ten  sbil- 
lii^N  a  week,  and  the  claiics  just  above  llicin  tweniy,  it  h  not 
Ca  be  doubtvfl,  ihtit  iu  t<  scaicity  iLcau  laltci  would  be  mare 
atnugbtened  iii  their  power  of  commaTiding  the  neeessarie*  ef  life, 
by  A  donation  of  ten  shillings  a  week  to  those  below  ihcin,  than 
by  (lie  subtrai:liuu  uf  five  tiliilling»  u  wuck  Irutu  tb'cir  own  earning. 
In  (lie  one  case,  they  would  be  idl  icduced  to  a  level  j  the  price 
of  pn)vi»ions  would  nue  in  an  exlraordinary  oiaiincr  from  the 
greatneis  of  tlic  cDni|ietition,  and  nil  ^ould  be  ^trnightL-l]ed  for 
Mibcistefiee.  In  the  olhci'  cuse,  llie  ehisses  ubove  Uii;  porir  would 
Kill  iii»ini«ui  a  eoiMtdcrablc  part  of  tlicir  icLitivc  superiority;  the 
price  of  provisions  would  by  no  means  riae  in  tbc  miuc  degree ; 
nid  tliuif  remaining  lifceen  tbillings  would  parcli»M  much  monj 
than  tbciT  twenty  >liiUiii^f  in  the  funuer  ciuc, 
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which  their  degree  of  skill  and  industry  entitle 
them,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country, 
diminished  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  that 
command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the 
classes  above  them,  by  their  superior  skill  Eind 
industry,  would  naturally  possess;  and  it  may  be 
a  question,  whether  the  degree  of  assistance 
which  the  poor  received,  and  which  prevented 
them  from  resorting  to  the  use  of  those  substitutes 
which,  in  every  other  country  on  such  occasions 
the  great  law  of  necessity  teaches,  was  not  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  severity  of  the  pressure 
on  so  large  a  body  of  the  people  from  the  extreme 
high  prices,  and  the  permanent  evil  which  must 
result  from  forcing  so  many  persons  on  the  parish, 
who  before  thought  themselves  almost  out  of 
reach  of  want. 

If  we  vcere  to  double  the  fortunes  of  all  those 
who  possess  above  a  hundred  a  year,  the  effect 
on  the  price  of  grain  would  be  slow  and  inconsi- 
derable ;  but  if  we  were  to  double  the  price  of 
labour  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  effect  in 
raising  the  price  of  grain  would  be  rapid  and 
great.  The  general  principles  on  this  subject 
will  not  admit  of  dispute  ;  and  that,  in  the  parti- 
cular case  which  we  have  been  considering,  the 
bounties  to  the  poor  were  of  a  magnitude  to  ope- 
rate very  powerfully  m  this  manner  will  suflScient- 
ly  appear,  if  we  recollect  that  before  the  late 
scarcities  the  sum  collected  for  tlie  poor  was  es- 
timated at  three  millions,  and  that  during  the  year 
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1601  it  was  said  to  be  ten  millions.  An  additional 
seven  mitlions  acting  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  scale,* 
and  employed  exclusively  in  the  purchase  of  pro- 
visions, joined  to  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
price  of  wages  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  increased  by  a  prodigious  sum  expended  in 
voluntary  charity,  must  have  had  a  most  powerful 
effect  iu  raising  the  price  of  tbe  necessaries  of 
life,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  clearest 
general  principles  confirmed  as  much  as  possible 
by  appearances.  A  man  with  a  family  has  re- 
ceived, to  my  knowledge,  fourteen  shilUiigs  a 
week  from  the  parish.  His  common  earnings 
were  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  his  weekly  revenue, 
therefore,  twenty-four.  Before  the  scarcity  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  a  bushel  of 
Hour  a  week  with  eight  shillings  perhaps,  and, 
consequently,  had  two  shillings  out  of  his  ten,  to 
spare  for  other  necessaries.  During  the  scarcity 
he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  at 
nearly  three  times  die  price.  He  paid  twenty- 
two  shillings  for  his  bushel  of  flour,  and  had,  as 
before,  two  shillings  remaining  for  otlier  wants. 

*  Sec  a  SRuIl  pamjtMut  |>ublished  in  November,  18(1(1,  enlitlnl. 
Jin  IiKtitigation  of  lir  Cinut  of  the  prenmt  hi^A  Prkt  of  Frati- 
mnt.  This  pampbkt  was  mittokcD  by  aoiac  for  an  imiuiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  scsrrily,  and  rs  sncli  it  would  nalurally  appear 
to  Ik  ioajQipIctc,  sdvciting,  n^  it  docs,  prfiicipnlly  to  a  aiagtc 
cKOUi.  hut  tJi«  sole  object  of  tbe  pampliUt  was  to  give  the  princi- 
'psl  reuon  for  Ibe  extreme  high  price  ai  provisions,  in  propoition 
to  the  degree  of  the  sciirdty,  iiiimitling  the  deficiency  of  oiic- 
fourtb,  us  slated  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  letter}  wliicb,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think,  wac  very  near  the  truth. 
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Such  instances  couM  not  posKibly  have  been  uni- 
•versa],  without  raising  the  price  of  wheat  very  ' 
much  higher  than  it  really  was  during  any  part  of  ! 
the  dearth.  But  similar  instanced  were  by  do, 
meaos  unfrequent;  and  the  system  itself  of  mei^H 
surinar  the  relief  civen  by  the  price  of  grain  wa^^ 


sunng 
general. 

If  the  circulation  of  the  country  had  consiste^i, 
entirely  of  specie,  which  could  not  have  been  ioO^H 
mediately  increased,  it  would  have  been  impossi-     " 
ble  to  have  given  such  an  additional  sum  as  seven 
millions  to  the  poor  without  embarrassing,  to  ^i 
great  degree,  the  operations  of  commerce.     Q^| 
the  commencement,  therefure,  of  this  extensive    '' 
relief,  which  would  necessarily  occasion  a  pro- 
portionate  expenditure  in  provisions  throughout 
all  the  ranks  of  society,  a  great  demand  would 
be  felt  for  an  increased  circulating  medium.    The 
nature  of  the  medium  then  principally  in  use  was 
such,  that  it  could  be  created  immediately  on  de- 
mand.    From  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, as  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appeared,  that 
no  very  great  additional  issues  of  paper  took  place 
from  this  quarter.     The  three   millions  and  a  half 
added   to  its  former    average   issues   were  not 
probably   much    above    what  was    sufficient   to  * 
supply   the    quantity  of  specie  that    had  been 
witlidrawn  from  the  circulation.     If  this  supposi- 
tion be  true,  (and  the  small  quantity  of  gold  which 
made  its  appearance  at  that  time  furnishes  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  that  nearly  as  much 
as  this  must  have  been  withdrawn,")  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  part  of  the  circulation  originating  iu 
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the  Bank  of  England,  though  changed  in  its  na- 
ture, had  not  been  much  increased  inita  quantity; 
and  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  circulating 
medium  on  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  would  be  precisely  the  same, 
whether  this  medium  were  made  up  principally 
of  guineas,  or  of  pound-notes  and  shiUings  which 
would  pass  current  for  guineas. 

The  demand,  therefore,  for  an  increased  circu- 
lating medium  was  left  to  be  supphed  principally 
by  the  country  banks,  and  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  hesitate  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  so  profitable  an  opportunity.     The  paper 
issues  of  a  country  bank  are,  as  1  conceive,  mea- 
sured  by  the  quantity  of  its  notes  which   wil! 
remain  in  circulation ;  and  this  quantity  is  again 
measured,  supposing  a  confidence  to  be  establish- 
ed, by  the  sum  of  what  is  wanted  to  carry  on  all 
the  money  transactions  of  the   neighbourhood. 
From  the  high  price  of  provisions,  all  these  trans- 
actions became   more   expensive.     In  the  single 
article  of  the  weekly  payment  of  labourers'  wages, 
including  the  parish  allowances,  it  is  evident  that 
a  very  great  addition  to  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  neiglibourhood  would  be  wanted.    Had  the 
country  banks  attempted  to  issue  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  paper  without  such  a  particular  demand  for  it, 
lliey  would  quickly  have  been  admonished  of  their 
error  by  its  rapid  and  pressing  return  upon  them; 
but  at  this  time  it  was  wanted  for  immediate  and 
daily  use,  and  was,  therefore,  eagerly  absorbed 
into  the  circulation. 
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It  may  even  admit  of  a  question,  whether,  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  country  banks  would 
not  have  issued  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  paper, 
if  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  been  restricted 
from  payment  iu  specie.  Before  this  event  the 
issues  of  the  country  banks  in  paper  were  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  which  the  circulation  would 
take  up  ;  and  after,  as  well  as  before,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  notes  which  returned  upon 
them  in  Bank  of  England  circulation.  The  difi'er- 
ence  in  the  two  cases  would  arise  principally  from 
the  pernicious  custom,  adopted  since  the  restric- 
tion of  the  bank,  of  issuing  one  and  two  pound 
notes,  and  from  the  little  preference  that  many 
jieople  might  feel,  if  they  could  not  get  gold,  be- 
tween country  bank  paper  and  Bank  of  England 
paper. 

This  very  great  issue  of  country  bank  paper 
during  the  years  1800  and  1801  was  evidently, 
therefore,  in  its  origin,  rather  a  consequence  than 
a  cause  of  the  high  price  of  provisions;  but  being 
once  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  it  must  uecessa- 
rily  affect  the  price  of  all  commodities,  and  throw 
very  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  returning  cheap- 
ness. This  is  the  great  mischief  of  the  system. 
During  the  scarcity,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  tliat  the 
increased  circulation,  by  preventing  the  embar- 
rassments which  commerce  and  speculation  must 
otherwise  have  felt,  enable*^  the  country  to  conti- 
nue all  the  branches  of  its  trade  with  less  inter- 
ruption, and  to  import  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  grain,  than  it  could  have  done  otherwise;  but 
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to  overbalance  these  temporary  advantages,  a 
lasting  evil  might  be  entailed  upon  the  community, 
and  the  prices  of  a  time  of  scarcity  might  become 
permanent,  from  the  difficulty  of  reabsorbing  this 
increased  circulation. 

In  this  respect,  however,  it  is  much  better  that 
the  great  issue  of  paper  should  have  come  from 
the  country  banks  than  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
During  the  restriction  of  payment  in  specie,  there 
is  no  possibiUty  of  forcing  the  bank  to  retake  its 
notes  when  too  abundant;  but  with  regard  to  the 
country  banks,  as  soon  as  their  notes  are  not 
wanted  in  the  circulation,  they  will  be  returned ; 
and  if  the  Bank  of  England  notes  be  not  increased, 
the  whole  circulating  medium  will  thus  be  dimi- 
nished. 

We  may  consider  ourselves  as  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, that  the  two  years  of  scarcity  were  suc- 
ceeded by  two  events  the  best  calculated  to  restore 
plenty  and  cheapness— an  abundant  harvest,  and 
a  peace;  which  together  produced  a  general  con- 
viction of  plenty,  in  the  minds  both  of  buyers  and 
sellers ;  and  by  rendering  the  first  slow  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  others  eager  (o  sell,  occasioned  a 
glut  in  the  market,  and  a  consequent  rapid  fall  of 
price,  which  has  enabled  parishes  to  take  utf  their 
allowances  to  the  poor,  and  thus  to  prevent  a 
return  of  high  prices,  when  the  alarm  among  the 
sellers  was  over. 

If  the  two  years  of  scarcity  had  been  succeeded 
merely  by  years  of  average  crops,  1  am  strongly 
disposed  to  believe,  that,  as  no  glut  would  have 
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taken  place  in  the  market,  the  price  of  grain 
would  have  fallen  only  in  a  comparatively  iDCon- 
siderable  degree,  the  parish  allowances  could  not 
have  hcen  resumed,  the  increased  quantity  of 
paper  would  still  have  been  wanted,  and  the  price 
of  all  commodities  might  by  degrees  have  been 
regulated  permanently  according  to  the  increased 
circulating  medium. 

If  instead  of  giving  the  temporary  assistance  of 
pariiih  allowances,  which  might  be  withdrawn  on 
the  first  fall  of  price,  we  had  raised  universally  the 
wages  of  labour,  it  is  evident,  that  the  obstacles 
toa  diminutiott  of  the  circulation  and  to  returning 
cheapness  would  have  been  still  farther  increased  ; 
and  the  high  price  of  labour  would  have  become 
permanent,  without  any  advantage  whatever  to 
the  labourer. 

There  is  no  one  that  more  ardently  desires  to 
see  a  real  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  than  my- 
self; but  the  attempt  to  effect  this  object  by 
forcibly  raising  the  nominal  price,  which  was  prac- 
tised to  a  certain  degree,  and  recommended  almost 
universally  during  the  late  scarcities,  every  think- 
ing man  must  reprobate  as  puerile  and  ineffbc> 
tual. 

The  price  of  labour,  when  left  to  find  its  natural 
level,  w  a  most  important  political  barometer,  ex- 
pressing the  relation  between  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  demand  for  them;  between  the 
quantity  to  be  consumed  and  the  number  of  con- 
sumers; and  taken  on  the  average,  independently 
of  accidental  circumstances,  it  further  expresses 
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clearly  the  wants  of  the  society  respecting  popu- 
lation ;  tliat  is,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
children  to  a  marriage  necessary  to  maintain  ex- 
actly the  present  population,  the  price  of  labour 
will  be  Just  sufficient  to  support  this  number,  or 
be  above  it,  or  below  it,  according  to  the  state  of 
tlie  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  whe- 
ther stationary,  progressive  or  retrograde.  In- 
stead, however,  of  considering  it  in  this  light,  we 
consider  it  as  something  which  we  may  raise  or 
depress  at  pleasure,  something  which  dej>end8 
principally  upon  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace.  When  an  advance  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions already  expresses  tlmt  the  demand  is  too 
great  for  the  supply,  in  order  to  put  the  labourer 
in  the  same  condition  as  before,  we  raise  the  price 
of  labour,  that  is.  we  increase  the  demand,  and 
are  then  much  surprised  that  the  price  of  pro- 
visions continues  rising.  In  this  we  act  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  if,  when  the  quicksilver  in  the 
common  weather-glass  stood  at  £torm^,  we  were 
to  raise  it  by  some  mechanical  pressure  to  seCtkd 
fair,  and  then  be  greatly  astonished  that  it  con- 
tinued raining. 

Dr.  Smith  has  clearly  shewn,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  a  year  of  scarcity  Is  either  to  throw 
a  number  of  labourers  out  of  employment,  or  to 
oblige  them  to  work  for  less  than  they  did  before, 
from  the  inability  of  masters  to  employ  the  same 
number  at  the  same  price.  The  raising  of  the 
price  of  wages  tends  necessarily  to  throw  move 
out  of  employment,  and  completely  to  prevent  the 
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good  efTects,  which,  be  says,   sometimes  ari 
from  a  year  of  moderate  scarcity,  that  of  makin 
the  lower  classes  of  people  do  more  work,   and 
become  more  careful  and  industrious.     The  num- 
ber of  servants  out  of  place,  and  of  manufacture 
wanting  employment  during  the  late  scarcities, 
were  melancholy  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  rea- 
sonings.    If  a  general  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour 
had  taken  place  proportioned  to  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, none  but  farmers  and  a  few  gentlemen 
could  have  afforded  to  employ  the  same  number 
of  workmen   as    before.     Additional    crowds    of 
servants    and   manufacturers  would    have   been 
turned  oflT;  and  those  who  were  thus  thrown  ou^^H 
of  employment  would  of  course  have  no  othei^^ 
refuge  than  the  parish.     In  tlie  natural  order  of 
things  a  scarcity  must  tend  to  lower,  instead  of  to 
raise,  the  price  of  labour. 

After  the  publication  and  general  circulation 
such  a  work  as  Adam  Smith's,  I  confess  it  appears 
to  me  strange,  that  so  many  uieu,  who  would  ye 
aspire  to  be  thought  political  economists,  should 
still  think  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  or  even  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament 
to  alter  by  ^  Jiat  the  whole  circnmstances  of  the 
country;  and  when  the  demand  for  provisions 
greater  than  the  supply,  by  publishing  a  particular 
edict,  to  make  the  supply  at  once  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  demand.     Many  men  who  woul 
shrink  at  the  proposal  of  a  maximum,  would  pro 
pose  themselves,  that  the  price  of  labour  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  price  of  provisions^  and  d 
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not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  two  proposals  are 
very  nearly  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  both  tend 
directly  to  famine.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  the  same  quantity 
of  provisions  which  he  did  before,  by  fixing  their 
price,  or  by  raising  in  proportion  the  price  of  la- 
bour. The  only  advantage  on  the  side  of  raising 
the  price  of  labour  is,  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  whichnecessarily  followsit,  encourages 
importation:  but  putting  importation  out  of  the 
question,  which  might  possibly  be  prevented  by 
war,  or  other  circumstances,  a  universal  rise  of 
wages  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  provisions, 
aided  by  adequate  parish  allowances  to  those  who 
were  thrown  out  of  work,  would,  by  preventing 
any  kind  of  saving,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  max< 
inium,  cause  the  whole  crop  to  be  consumed  in 
nine  months,  which  ought  to  have  lasted  twelve, 
and  thus  produce  a  famine.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  not  forget,  that  both  humanity  and 
true  policy  imperiously  require,  that  we  should 
give  every  assistance  to  the  poor  on  these 
occasions,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 
If  provisions  were  to  continue  at  the  price  of 
scarcity,  the  wages  of  labour  must  necessarily 
rise,  or  sickness  and  famine  would  quickly  di- 
minish the  number  of  Labourers  ;  and  the  supply 
of  labour  being  unequal  to  the  demand,  its  price 
would  soon  rise  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than 
the  price  of  provisions.  But  even  one  or  two 
years  of  scarcity,  if  the  poor  were  left  entirely  to 
shift  for  themselves,  might  produce  some  effect  of 
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this  kind,  and  consequently  it  is  our  interest,  as 
well  as  our  duty,  to  ^ve  them  temporary  aid  in 
such  seasons  ofdLstre&s.  It  is  on  such  occasions 
that  erery  cheap  subslitule  for  bread,  and  every 
mode  of  economtziQg  food  should  be  resorted  to. 
Nor  should  we  be  too  ready  to  complain  of  that 
high  price  of  com,  which  by  encouragiag  lOta^ 
portalion  iocreases  the  supply.  ^H 

As  the  iuefficacy  of  poor-laws,  and  of  attempts 
forcibly  to  raise  the  price  of  labour,  is  most  con- 
spicuouii  in  a  scarcity.  I  have  thought  myself  jus- 
tified in  considering  them  under  ibi^^  view;  and 
as  these  caases  of  increased  price  received  great 
additional  force  during  the  late  scarcity  from  the 
increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  I  trust,  that 
the  few  observations  which  I  have  made  on  this  | 
subject  will  be  considered  as  an  allowable 
sion. 
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IsDEPEKDENTLy  of  any  considerations  respect- 
ing a  year  of  deficient  crops,  it  is  evident,  that 
an  increase  of  population,  without  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  food,  must  lower  the  value  of 
each  man's  caratngs.  The  food  must  necessarily 
be  distributed  tn  snialler  quantities,  and  cou^- 
quently  a  day's  labour  will  purchase  a  smaller 
quantity  of  provisions.  An  increase  in  the  price 
of  provisions  will  arise  either  from  an  increase 
of  population  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence, 
or  from  a  different  distribution  of  the  money  of 
the  society.  The  food  of  a  country  which  has 
been  long  peopled,  if  it  be  increasing,  increases 
slowly  and  regularly,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
answer  any  suddeu  demands  ;  but  variations  in 
the  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  society  are 
not  unfrequently  occurring,  and  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  causes  which  occasion  the  continual 
variations  in  the  prices  of  provisions. 

The  poor-laws  of  England  tend  to  depress  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor  in  these  two  ways. 
Their  first  obvious  tendency  is  to  increase  popu- 
lation without  increasing  the  food  for  its  support. 
A  poor  man  may  marry  with  little  or  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  support  a  family  without  parish 
assistance.      They  may  be    said,   therefore,  to 
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create  the  poor  whtclt  they  maintain ;  aud  as  the 
provisions  ol"  the  country  must,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  papulation,  be  distributed  to  every 
man  in  smaller  proportions,  it  is  evident  that  the 
labour  of  those  who  arc  not  supported  by  parish 
assistance,  will  purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of 
provisions  than  before,  and  consequently  more 
them  must  be  driven  to  apply  for  assistance. 
,.. Secondly,  the  quantity  of  provisions  consumed 
in  workliou&es,  upon  a  part  of  the  society  that 
cannot  in  general  be  considered  as  the  most  valu* 
able  part,  diminishes  the  shares  that  would  other* 
wise  belong  to  more  industrious  and  more  worthy 
members,  and  thus,  in  the  same  manner,  forces 
more  to  become  dependent.  If  the  poor  in  the 
workhouses  were  to  live  better  than  they  do  now, 
this  new  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  society 
would  tend  more  conspicuously  to  depress  the 
condition  of  those  out  of  the  workhouses  by  occa* 
fiioning:  an  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

Fortunately  for  England,  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence still  remains  among  the  peasantry.  The 
poor-laws  are  strongly  calculated  to  eradicate  this 
spirit.  They  have  succeeded  iu  part;  but  had 
they  succeeded  as  completely  as  might  have 
Ijeeu  expected,  their  pernicious  tendency  would 
not  have  been  so  long  concealed. 

Hard  as  it  may  appear  ui  iadividual  instari 
dependent  poverty  ought  to  be  held  disgraceful. 
Such  a  stimulus  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  great  niassj  of 
itianlkiud;  and  every  general  attempt  to  wca 
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this  sUmuhis,  however  benevolent  its  intention, 
will  always  defeat  its  own  purpose.  If  men  be 
induced  to  marry  from  tlie  mere  prospect  of 
parish  provision,  they  are  not  only  tmjiistly 
tempted  to  bring  unhappiness  and  dependence 
upon  themselves  and  cliildreri,  but  they  arc 
tempted,  without  knowing  it,  to  injure  all  in  the 
same  class  with  themselves. 

The  poor-laws  of  England  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  and  to 
lower  the  real  price  of  labour.  They  have  there- 
fore coulribuied  to  impoverish  that  class  of  people 
whose  only  possession  is  their  labour.  It  \%  also 
difficult  to  suppose  that  they  have  not  powerfully 
contributed  to  generate  that  carelessness  and 
want  of  frucrality  observable  among  the  poor,  so 
contrary  to  the  dispusilioii  gcucrally  to  be  re- 
marked amou^  petty  tradesmen  and  .tmalt  farmers. 
The  labouring'  poor,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression, 
seem  always  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Their 
present  wants  employ  their  whole  attention;  and 
Aey  seldom  think  of  the  future.  Even  when  they 
have  an  opportntiity  of  saving,  they  seldom  exer- 
cise it;  but  all  that  they  earn  beyond  their  pre- 
sent necessities  goes,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
ale-house.  The  poor-laws  may  tlterefore  be  said 
to  d)inini»h  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  save, 
among  the  common  people;  and  thus  to  weaken 
one  of  (he  strongest  incentives  to  sobriety  and 
industry,  aad  consequently  to  happiness. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  among  master  manu- 
^cturcrs,  that  high  wages  ruin  all  their  workmen ; 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  these  men  would 
Bot  save  a  part  of  their  high  wages  for  the  future 
support  of  their  families,  iustead  of  spending  it  in 
drunkeniicssaiiddissipatioQ,  if  they  did  not  rely  on 
parish  assistance  for  support  in  case  of  accidents. 
And  that  the  poor  employed  in  manufactures  con- 
sider this  assistance  as  a  reason  why  they  may  spend 
all  the  wages  which  they  earn,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves while  they  can,  appears  to  be  evident,  from 
the  number  of  families  that,  upon  the  failure  of 
any  great  manufactory,  immediately  fall  upon  the 
parish  ;  when  perhaps  the  wages  earned  in  this 
manufactory  while  it  flourished,  were  8u6Scteutly 
above  the  price  of  common  country  labour,  to  [ 
have  allowed  them  to  save  enough  fur  their  sup- 
port till  they  could  find  some  other  channel  ^^j 
their  industry.  ^H 

A  man  who  might  not  be  deterred  from  going-  ( 
to  the  ale-house  from  the  consideration  that  on  his 
death  or  sickness  he  should  leave  his  wife  and  \ 
family  upon  the  parish,  might  yet  hesitate  in  thus 
dissipating  his  earnings,  if  he  were  assured,  that 
in  either  of  these  cases  his  family  must  starve,  or 
be  left  to  the  support  of  casual  bounty. 

Tjie  mass  of  happiness  among  the  common 
people  cannot  but  be  diminished,  when  one  of  the 
strongest  checks  to  idleness  and  dissipation  i& 
thus  removed;  and  positive  institutions,  which 
render  dependent  poverty  so  general,  weaken 
that  disgrace  which,  for  the  best  and  most  hu- 
mane reasons,  ought  to  be  attached  to  it. 

The  |joor-law8  of  England  were  undoubtedly 
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instituted  lor  the  most  benevolent  purpose;  but 
it  is  evideut  they  have  failed  in  attaining  it.  They 
certainly  mitigate  some  cases  oi"  severe  disti-ess, 
which  might  otherwise  occur  ;  though  the  state 
of  the  poor  who  are  supported  by  parishes,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  circumstances,  is  very  miserable. 
But  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  system 
is,  that  for  the  assistance  wliich  some  of  the  poor 
receive,  in  itself  almost  a  doubtful  blessing,  the 
whole  cla.'is  of  the  common  people  of  England  i.s 
subjected  to  a  set  of  grating',  inconvenient,  and 
tyramiicat  law»,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  theconstitution.  The  whole  business 
of  settlements,  even  in  its  present  amended  state, 
is  contradictory  to  alt  ideas  of  freedom.  The 
parish  persecution  of  men  whose  families  are 
likely  to  become  chargeable,  and  of  poor  women 
who  are  near  lying-in,  is  a  most  disgraceful  and 
disgusting  tyranny.  And  the  obstructions  con- 
tinually occasioned  In  the  market  of  labour  by 
these  laws,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  those  who  are  struggling  to  sup- 
port themselves  without  assistance. 

These  evils  attendant  on  the  poor-laws  seem 
to  be  irremediable.  If  assistance  be  to  be  distri- 
buted lo  a  certain  class  of  people,  a  power  must 
be  lodged  somewhere  of  discriminating  the  proper 
objects,  and  of  managing  the  concerns  of  the  insti* 
tutions  that  are  necessary ;  but  any  great  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  other  people  is  a  species 
of  tyranny,  and  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
the  exercise  of  this  power  may  be  expected  to 
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become  grating  to  those  who  are  driven  to  ask  for 
I  support.     The  tyranny  of  churchwardens  an 
overseers  is  a  common  complaint  among  the  poo 
tut  the  feult  does  not  lie  so  mncli  in  these  per 
sons,  who  probably  before  they  were  in  power 
were  not  worse  than  other  i>eople,  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  ad  snch  institutions. 

1  feel  persuaded  (hat  if  the  poor-laws  had  ncv 
existed  in  this  country,  thoui^h  there  might  have 
been  a  few  more  instances  of  very  severe  distress 
ihe  aggregate  mass  of  happiness  among  (he  com- 
men  people  would  have  been  much  greater  than  i 
is  at  present. 

The  radical  defect  of  ail  systems  of  the  kind 
that  of  tending  to  depress  the  condition  of  tliose 
that  are  not  relieved  by  parishes,  and  to  create  | 
more  poor.  If,  indeed,  we  examine  some  of  ou^d 
statutes  strictly  with  reference  to  the  principle  ^^^| 
population,  we  shall  hm!  that  they  attempt  an  ab^^ 
solute  impossibility;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised, 
therefore,  that  (hey  should  constantly  fail  in  thi 
attainment  of  their  object. 

The  famous  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  b 
80  often  referred  to  and  admired,  enacts,  that 
overseers  of  the  poor  "  shall  take  order  from  time 
*'  to  time,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  two  or  more 
"  justices,  for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all 
"  such,  whose  parents  shall  not  by  the  said  per- 
•'  sons  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  their 
•*  children  ;  and  also  such  persons  married  or 
"  unmarried,  as,  having  no  means  to  maintain 
"  t3iem,  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life 
"  to  get  their  living  by;  and  also  to  raise,  weekl. 
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■••  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant, 
"  and  every  occupier  of  lands  in  the  said  parish, 
"  (in  such  competent  Biims  as  they  shall  think  fit,) 
*'*  a  convenient  stoek  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
^  iron,  and  other  necessary  ware  and  stuff,  to  set 
"  the  poor  to  work." 

What  is  this  but  saying,  that  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour  in  this  country  may 
be  increased  at  will,  and  without  limit,  by  a^VVrf 
of  government,  or  an  assessment  of  the  overseers  ? 
Strictly  speaking,  tliis  clause  is  as  arrogant  and 
as  absurd,  as  if  it  had  enacted  that  two  ears  of 
wheat  should  in  future  g^row  where  one  only  had 
gT'owa  before.  Canute,  when  he  commanded  the 
waves  not  to  wet  his  princely  foot,  did  not  in 
reality  assume  a  greater  power  over  the  laws  of 
nature.  No  directions  are  given  to  the  overseers 
bow  to  increase  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour;  the  necessity  of  industry,  economy  and 
enlightened  exertion,  in  the  mannj^'ement  of  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  capital,  is  not  insisted  on 
for  this  purpose;  but  it  is  expected  that  a  mira- 
culous increase  of  these  funds  should  immediately 
follow  an  edict  of  the  government  used  at  the- 
discretion  of  some  ignorant  parish  officers. 

If  this  clause  were  really  and  bom  jUk  put  in 
execution,  and  the  shame  attending  the  receiving 
of  parish  assistance  worn  oif,  every  labouring  man 
might  marry  as  early  as  he  pleased,  under  the 
certain  prospect  of  having  all  his  children  pro- 
perly provided  for;  and  as,  according  to  the  sup- 
position, there  would  be  no  check  to  |x»pulation' 
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irom  the  conscqucDces  of  poverty  after  marriage, 
tlic  increase  of  people  would  be  rapid  beyond 
example  in  old  states.  After  what  has  beea  said 
in  the  former  parts  of  tliis  work,  it  is  submitted 
to  the  reader,  whether  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
most  enlightened  goverument  could,  in  this  casoi^H 
make  the  food  keep  pace  with  the  population  j^^ 
much  less  a  mere  arbitrary  edict,  the  tendency  of 
[which  is  certainly  rather  tu  diminish  than  to  in- 
crease the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labour. 

in  the  actual  circumstauces  of  every  country, 
|the  prolific  power  of  nature  seems  to  be  always 
nwly  to  exert  nearly  its  full  force;  but  within  the 
limit  of  possibility,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  more 
improbable,  or    more  out  of   the   reach  of  any 
government  to  eH'eet,  than  the  direction  of  the, 
industry  of  its  subjects  in  such  a  manner,  as  li^H 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  human  suste^^ 
nance  that  the  earth  could  bear.     It  evidently 
could  nut  be  done  without  the  most  complete 
violation  of  the  law  of  property,  from  which  eve 
thing  that  is  valuable  to  man  has  hitherto  arise: 
Such  is  the  disposition  to  marry,  particularly  i 
very  young  people,  that,  if  the  difficulties  of  prcH 
viding  for  a  family  were  entirely  removed,  ve 
few   would   reraaiu  single  at  twenty-two.      B 
what   statesman   or    rational    government   co 
propose  that  all  animal  food  should  be  probibite 
that  no   horsea  should  be  used  for  business 
pleasure,   that    all  the  people  should  Jive  upon 
potatoes,    and  that   the  whole  industry  of 
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nation  should  be  exerted  in  the  production  of 
tbcm,  except  what  was  required  for  the  mere 
necessaries  of  clothing'  and  houses  ?  Could  such 
a  revolution  be  cflccted,  would  it  be  desirable  ? 
particularly  as  in  a  few  years,  notwithstanding  all 
these  exertions,  want,  with  less  resource  than 
ever,  would  inevitably  recur. 

After  a  countrv  has  once  ceased  to  be  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  a  new  colony,  we  shall  always 
find  that  in  the  actual  state  of  its  cultivation,  or 
MX  that  state  which  may  rationally  be  exjiected 
from  the  most  enlightened  government,  the  in- 
crease of  its  food  can  never  allow  for  any  teugth 
of  time  an  unrestricted  iacrease  of  population; 
and  therefore  the  due  execution  of  the  clause  in 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  permanent  law,  is  a 
physical  impossibility. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  fact  contra- 
dicts the  theor}' ;  and  that  the  clause  in  question 
has  remained  in  force,  and  has  been  executed, 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  lu  answer  to 
this,  I  should  say  without  hesitation,  that  it  has 
not  really  been  executed  ;  and  that  it  is  merely- 
owing  to  its  iacomplete  execution,  that  it  remains 
on  our  statute-book  at  present. 

The  scanty  relief  granted  to  persons  in  distress, 
the  capricious  and  insulting  manner  in  which  i£ 
is  sometimes  distributed  by  the  overseers,  and 
the  natural  and  becoming  pride,  not  yet  quite 
extinct  among  the  peasantry  of  England,  have 
deterred  the  more  thinking  and  virtuous  part  of 
them  from  venturing  on  marriage,  without  some 
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better  prospect  of  niaiutainiiig  their  families  than 
inerc  parish  assistance.  The  desire  of  bettering- 
our  coiiditioi),  and  the  fear  of  making  it  worse, 
like  the  vis  mediratriv  natura-  in  physics,  is  the 
WM  me^katrix  reipub/ic<e  in  politics,  and  is  conttnu- 
ally  counteracting  the  disorders  arising  from  nar- 
row human  institutions.  In  spite  of  tlie  prejudices 
iu  favour  of  population,  and  ihe  direct  encourage- 
ments to  marriage  from  the  poor-laws,  it  operates 
as  a  preventive  check  to  increase  ;  and  happy  for 
this  country  is  it,  that  it  does  so.  But  besides 
that  spirit  of  independence  and  prudence,  which 
checks  the  frequency  of  marriage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  encouragements  of  the  poor-laws»  these 
laws  themselves  occasion  a  check  of  no  inconsi- 
derable magnitude,  and  thus  counteract  with  one 
hand  what  they  encourage  with  the  other.  As 
each  parish  is  obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor, 
it  is  naturally  fearful  of  increasing  their  number; 
and  every  landholder  is  in  consequence  more  in- 
clined to  pulldown  than  to  build  cottages,  except 
when  the  demand  for  labourers  is  really  urgent. 
This  deficiency  of  cottages  operates  necessarily  as 
a  strong  check  to  marriage ;  and  this  check  is 
probably  the  principal  reason  why  we  have  been 
able  to  continue  the  system  of  the  poor-laws  so 
long. 

Those  who  arc  not  prevented  for  a  time  from 
marrying  by  these  causes,  are  either  relieved  very 
scaotily  at  their  own  homes,  where  they  suffer  all 
the  consequences  arising  from  squaUd  poverty ;  or 
they  are  crowded  together  in  close  and  unwhole- 
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some  workhouses,  where  a  great  mortality  almost 
universally  takes  place,  particularly  among  the 
young-  children.  The  drejidful  account  given  by 
Jonus  Hanway  of  the  treatment  of  parish  children 
in  London  is  well  known ;  and  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Ilowlett  and  other  writers,  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  their  situation  is  not  very  much 
better.  A  great  ]mrt  of  the  redundant  population 
occasioned  by  the  poor-laws  is  thus  taken  otF  by 
the  operation  of  the  laws  themselves,  or  at  least 
by  their  ill  execution.  The  remaining;  part  which 
survives,  by  causing:  the  funds  for  tlie  maintenance 
of  labour  to  be  divided  among  a  greater  number 
than  can  be  properly  maintained  by  thera,  and 
by  turning  a  considerable  share  from  the  support 
of  the  diligent  and  careful  workman  to  the  .-iupport 
of  the  idle  and  negligent,  depresses  the  condition 
of  all  those  who  are  out  of  the  workhouses,  forces 
more  into  them  every  year,  and  has  ultimately 
produced  the  enormous  evil,  which  we  all  so  justly 
deplore;  that  of  the  great  and  unnatural  propor- 
tion of  the  people  which  is  now  become  dependent 
upon  charity. 

If  this  be  a  just  representation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  clause  in  (piestion  has  been  executed, 
and  of  the  effects  which  it  has  produced,  it  must 
be  allowed,  thai  wo  have  practised  an  unpardon- 
able deceit  upon  the  poor,  and  have  promised  what 
we  have  been  very  far  from  performing. 

The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great 
scale  in  manufaetures    have    almost    invariably 
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failed,  aad  the  stock  and  materials  have  been 
waiitcd.  In  those  few  parishes  which,  by  better 
management  or  latger  fuudii.  have  been  enabled 
to  persevere  in  this  system,  the  eSect  of  these 
new  manufactures  in  the  market  must  have  been 
to  throw  out  of  employment  many  independent 
workmen,  who  were  before  engaged  in  fabrica- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.  This  etfecl  has  been 
placed  in  a  strou<^  point  of  view  by  Daniel  de  Foe, 
in  nil  address  to  parhamenl,  entitled.  Giving  Ahiu 
no  ChatUj/.  Speakiiiy  of  the  employment  of  pa- 
rish children  in  nianufacturcs,  he  says,  "  For 
every  skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin, 
there  must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor 
family  that  spun  it  before  ;  and  for  every  piece  of 
buize  so  made  in  London,  there  must  be  a  piece 
the  less  made  at  Colchester,  or  somewhere  else."* 
Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  on  the  same  subject,  observes, 
that  ••  whether  mops  and  brooms  are  made  by 
parish  children  or  by  private  workmen,  no  more 
can  be  sold  than  the  public  is  in  want  of."t 


■rt*   See  Esilrncis  ('it.ii)  Daniel  de  Foe,  in  Sir  F.  M.  Eclen'i  vilo- 
IWC  Wwrli  OD  the  pool",  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

"f  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  spciiking  of  the  siipjHMCil  right  of  the  poor 
lOjbc  Kiipiilicrf  with  «nipli>ymf-nl  wliilc  nhle  li>  nork,  and  with  a 
Jmnttninncc  nhen  incnpM'itcit  from  iHboiir,  voiy  jiiMly  reiiinrks, 
"  It  may  howci-cr  he  tlimbtcd,  whclbcr  imy  rigbt,  tiie  gvittiticAliuii 
"  of  wliieli  suciui  to  be  itujmicticublc,  can  be  i-aid  to  vxi»l,"  vol.  i. 
p.  4-17.  No  moil  hail  cuUi^tti^H  »o  mauy  maicriaU  for  forniTiiy  a  judg- 
niciit  oil  the  i-ffects  of  the  poor-laws  fts  Sir  F.  M.  Edt-ii,  aiid  ihc 
restill  Uc  thus  expresses:  "  Upoo  llio  whole  ibcrtl'or*  there  seema 
"  to  be  ju»l  groupda  for  coiiclmliny,  ihal  the  sum  of  goorf  to  be 
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It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  same  reason- 
ing might  be  applied  to  any  new  capital  brought 
into  competition  in  a  particular  trade  or  manufac- 
ture, which  can  rarely  be  done  without  injuring,  in 
some  degree,  those  that  were  engaged  in  it  before. 
But  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  two  cases. 
In  this  the  competition  is  perfectly  fair,  and  what 
every  man  on  entering  into  business  must  lay  his 
account  to.  He  may  rest  secure  that  be  will  not 
be  supplanted,  unless  his  competitor  possess  su- 
perior skill  and  industry.  In  the  other  case  the 
competition  is  supported  by  a  great  bounty;  by 
which  means,  notwithstaudiug  very  inferior  skill 
and  industry  on  the  part  of  his  competitors,  the 
independent  workman  may  be  undersold,  and 
unjustly  excluded  from  the  market.  He  himeelf 
perhaps  is  made  to  contribute  to  this  competition 
against  his  own  earnings ;  and  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour  arc  thus  turned  from  the 
support  of  a  trade  which  yields  a  proper  profit,  to 
one  which  cannot  maintain  itself  without  a  bounty. 
It  should  be  observed  in  general,  that  when  a  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour  is  raised  by  assess- 
ment, the  greatest  part  of  it  is  not  a  new  capital 
brought  into  trade,  but  an  old  one,  which  before 
was  much  more  profitably  employed,  turned  into 
a  new  channel.  The  farmer  pays  to  the  poor's 
rates,  for  the  encouragement  of  a  bad  and  unpro- 

"  expecied  from  a  cotUfwUory  mniiiiviiniicGol'  the  poor  will  be  far 
"  outbalancnl  by  ihr  siini  of  evil  which  it  will  inevitably  creftle." 
Tol.  i.  p.  467. — I  mil  huppy  to  have  the  aiuictioii  cf  h»  prwtical  m 
ini{nir«r  to  my  opitiion  (vf  the  poorhw^. 
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fitablc  manufaclure,  what  he  would  have  employed 
pii  his  land  wilh  infinitely  more  advantage  to  his 
country.  In  the  one  case,  the  funds  ibr  the  main- 
tenanec  of  labour  are  daily  dimiDisbed;  in  the 
other,  daily  increased.  And  this  obvious  tendency 
of  assessments  for  the  eruploymeiiL  of  the  poor, 
to  decrease  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenauce  of 
labour  in  any  country,  ag^^avates  the  absurdity 
of  supposing^  that  it  is  ia  tlie  power  of  a  govern- 
ment to  find  employment  for  all  its  subjects,  how* 
ever  fast  they  may  increase. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  reasonings  should 
be  appUed  against  every  mode  of  employing  the 
poor  on  a  limited  scale,  and  with  such  restrictions 
as  may  not  encourage  at  the  same  time  tlicir  in- 
crease. I  would  never  wish  to  push  general  prin- 
ciples too  far;  though  1  think  that  they  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  particular  cases 
the  individual  good  to  he  obtained  may  be  &o 
great,  and  the  general  evil  so  slight,  that  the  former 
may  clearly  overbalance  the  latter. 

My  intention  is  merely  to  shew  that  the  poor- 
laws  as  a  general  system  arc  founded  on  a  gross 
error :  and  that  the  common  declamation  on  the 
subject  of  the  poor,  which  we  see  so  often  in  print, 
and  hear  continually  in  conversation,  namely,  that 
the  market  price  of  labour  ought  always  to  be 
suliicieot  decently  to  support  a  family,  and  that 
employment  ought  to  be  found  for  all  those  who 
arc  willing  to  work,  is  in  eflect  to  say,  that  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  in  this  country 
are  not  only  infinite,  but  not  subject  to  v^urlution; 
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and  that,  whether  the  resources  of  a  country  be 
rapidly  progressive,  slowly  progressive,  stationary 
or  declining,  the  power  of  giving  full  employment 
and  good  wages  to  the  labouring  classes  must 
always  remain  exactly  the  same, — a  conclusion 
which  contradicts  the  plainest  and  most  obvious 
principles  of  supply  and  demand,  and  involves  the 
absurd  position  that  a  definite  quantity  of  territory 
can  maintain  an  infinite  population. . 
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CHAP,  vn, 

C^  poor- Lams,  conthnted. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  last  chapter  on 
ture  and  eftects  of  the  poor-laws  have  been  iu  tli^^ 
most  striking  manner  contirmed  by  the  expcrien<l^^ 
of  the  years  1815,  ISlOand  \bl7.*  During  these' 
years,  two  points  of  the  very  highest  importance 
have  been  established,  so  as  no  longer  to  admit 
a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  man.  fj 

The  first  is,  ttiat  the  country  does  not  in  po^ 
of  fact  fulfil  the  promise  which  it  makes  to  the 
poor  in  the  jwor-laws,  to  maintain  and  find  in 
employment,  by  means  of  parish    assessment^^j 
those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  4^| 
their  families,  either  from  want  of  work  or  any 
other  cause. 

And  secondly,  that  with  a  very  great  increase  ' 
of  legal  parish  assessments,  aided  by  the  most 
liberal  and  praiseworthy  contributions  of  voluntary 
charity,  the  country  has  been  wholly  unable  to 
find  adequate  employment  for  the  numerous  la- 
bourers and  artificers  who  were  able  as  well  as.  ,, 
willbg  to  work.  ^H 

It  can  no  longer  surely  be  contended  that  th^^ 
poor-laws  really  perform  what  they  promise,  when 
it  is  known  that  many  almost  starving  families 

*  TIm  cbeptcr  wbs  written  in  181". 
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have  been  found  in  London  and  other  great  towns, 
who  arc  deterred  from  going' on  the  parish  by  the 
crowded,  unhealthy  and  horrible  state  of  the  work- 
houses into  which  they  would  be  received,  if 
indeed  they  could  be  received  at  all;  when  it  ia 
Itnown  that  many  parishes  have  been  absolutely 
unable  to  raise  the  necessary  assessments,  the 
increase  of  which,  according  to  the  existing  laws, 
have  tended  only  to  bring  more  and  more  persons 
opoD  the  parish,  and  to  make  what  was  collected 
less  and  less  effectual ;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
there  has  been  an  almost  universal  cry  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  for  voluntary 
charily  to  come  in  aid  of  the  parochial  assess- 
ments. 

These  strong  indications  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  poor-laws  may  be  considered  not  only  as 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
perform  what  tliey  promise,  but  as  affording  the 
strongest  presumption  that  they  cannot  do  it.  The 
best  of  all  reasons  lor  the  breach  of  a  promise,  is, 
the  absolute  impossibility  nf  executing  it ;  indeed 
it  is  the  only  plea  that  can  ever  be  considered  as 
valid.  But  though  it  may  be  fairly  pardonable 
not  to  execute  an  impossibility,  it  is  unpardonable 
knowingly  to  promise  one.  And  if  it  be  still 
thought  advisable  to  act  upon  these  statutes  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  it  would  surely  be  wise  so  to  alter 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed,  and  the 
general  interpretation  given  to  thetn,  as  not  to 
convey  to  the  poor  a  false  uiMion  of  what  really  is 
within  the  range  of  practicability. 

vol..  II.  It 
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It  bad  appeared  further  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
very  large  voluntary  coDtributiuns,  combitied  with 
greatly  increased  parocliial  as.S(jsi;ments  ^'^d  aided 
by  the  most  able  and  iucessant  exertions  of  iud^ 
viduals,  have  failed  to  give  the  necessary  empk 
ment  to  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  sudden  faUiiig  oft"  of  demand  whieh 
occurred  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  foreseen  that,  a^t  the. 
great  movements  of  society,  the  great  causes  which 
render  a  nation  progressive,  stationary  or  declia- 
ing,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  depend  nmck  upon  parochial  assessuicnt 
or  the  contributions  of  charity,  it  could  not  be 
pected  thai  any  efforts  of  this  kind  should  have" 
power  to  create,  in  a  stationary  or  declining  state 
of  tilings,  that  eftective  demand  for  labour  whic)^ 
only  belongs  to  a  progressive  state.    But  to  those, 
who  did  not  see  this  truth  before,  the  melancholy 
experience  of  the  last  two  years*  must  have  brought 
it  home  with  an  overpowering  conviction. 

It  does  not  however  by  any  means  follow  tlia^ 
tJiC  exertions  which  have  been  made  to  relieve 
present  distresses  have  been  ill  directed.  On  th^ 
contrary,  they  have  not  only  been  prompted  by  the  ' 
most  praiseworthy  motives ;  they  have  not  onJvj 
fulfilled  the  great  mora]  duty  of  agisting  our  feliodjH 
creatures  iu  distress;  but  they  have  in  point  oi^ 
fact  done  great  good,  or  at  least  prevented  great  ' 
evil.  Their  partial  falure  docs  not  neccs&arily  in- 
dicate either  a  want  of  energy  or  a  want  of  skill  i^ 


0^ 


*  The  years  1816  and  1817. 
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those  who  have  taken  the  lead  iu  these  efforts,  but- 
merely  that  a  part  only  of  what  has  been  attempted 
is  practicable. 

it  is  practicable  to  mitigate  the  violence  and 
relieve  the  severe  pressure  of  the  present  distress,- 
80  as  to  carry  ihe  sufferers  through  to  better  times, 
though  even  this  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  some  sacrifices,  not  merely  of  Ihe  rich,  but  of 
other  classes  of  the  poor.  But  it  is  impracticable 
by  any  exertions,  either  individual  or  national,  to 
restore  at  once  that  brisk  demand  for  commodities 
and  labour  which  has  been  lost  by  events,  that, 
however  they  may  have  originated,  are  now  beyond 
the  power  of  control. 

The  whole  subject  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  most  formidable  difficulties,  and  in  no  state  of 
things  is  it  so  necessary  to  recollect  the  saying  of 
Daniel  de  Foe  quoted  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  and  the  Spi- 
taliields  weavers  in  particular,  are  in  a  state  of 
the  deepest  distress,  occasioned  immediately  and 
directly  by  the  want  of  demand  for  the  produce 
of  their  industry,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
felt  by  the  masters  of  turning  off  many  of  theic 
workmen,  in  order  to  proportion  the  supply  to  the 
contracted  demand.  It  is  proposed,  however,  by 
some  well-meaning  people,  to  raise  by  subscrip- 
tion a  fund  for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  to 
work  again  those  who  have  been  turned  off  by  their 
masters,  the  effect  of  which  can  only  be  to  continue 
glutting  a  market,  ah-cady  much  too  fully  supplied; 
This  is  most  naturally  and  justly  objected  to  by 
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UicmaMers,  an  it  prevents  them  from  withdrawing 
the  supply,  and  taking  the  only  course  which  can 
prevent  the  total  destruction  of  their  capitals,  and 
the  necessity  of  tuiiiing  off  all  their  men  instead 
of  a  part.' 

On  the  other  hand,  some  classes  of  raerclianls 
and  manufacturers  clamour  very  loudly  fur  the 
prohibition  of  all  f(ireig:n  commodities  which  may 
enter  into  competition  with  domestic  products, 
and  interfere,  as  they  intimate,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  British  industry.  But  this  is  most  uatu- 
rally  and  most  justly  deprecated  by  other  classes 
of  British  Kulijectii,  who  are  employed  lo  a  very 
greatextent  iu  preparing  and  manufacturioit  those 
commodities  which  are  to  jiurchase  our  imports 
from  forei^u  countries.  And  it  must  lie  allowed 
to  be  jwrtecily  iTue  that  tt  court-ball,  at  which 
only  British  stutl's  are  admitted,  may  be  the  means 
of  throwing  out  of  employment  in  one  quarter  of 
the  country  just  as  many  persous  as  it  furnishes 
with  empluymeut  in  auoiher. 
'  Still,  it  would  be  desirable  if  possible  to  employ 
those  that  were  out  of  work,  if  it  were  merely  to 
avoid  the  b-dd  moral  effects  of  idleness,  and  of  the 
evil  habits  which  might  be  generated  by  depending 
for  a  considerable  time  on  mere  alms.  But  the 
difficulties  just  staled  will  shew,  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  in  this  part  uf  the  attempt  with  great 
vaution,  and  that  the  kinds  of  employment  wliich 
ought  to  be  chosen  are  those,  the  results  of  which 
will  not  interfere  with  existing  capitals.  Such  are 
public  works  of  all  descriptions,  the  making  and 
repairing  of  roada,  bridges,  railways,  canals,  &c.; 
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aod  now  perhaps,  since  the  great  loss  of  agricul- 
tural capital,  almost  every  sort  of  labour  upon  the 
land,  which  could  be  carried  on  by  pubhc  sub- 
scription. 

Yet  even  in  this  way  of  employinfj  labour,  the 
benefit  to  some  must  bring  with  it  disadvanta^cit 
to  others.  That  portion  of  each  person's  revenue 
which  might  go  in  subsciiptionsof  this  kind,  must 
of  course  be  lost  to  the  various  sons  of  labwur 
which  its  expenditure  in  tlie  usual  dmunels  would 
have  supported;  and  the  want  of  demand  thus 
occasioned  in  these  channels  must  cause  the  pres- 
sure of  distress  to  be  felt  in  quarters  wliicli  niijjht 
otherwise  have  escaped  it.  But  this  is  anetfect 
which^  in  such  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid; 
and,  as  a  temporary  measure,  it  is  not  only  cha- 
ritable but  just,  to  spread  the  evil  over  u  larger 
surface,  in  order  that  its  violence  on  particular 
part^  may  be  so  mitigated  as  to  be  made  bearable 
by  all.  „ 

The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  is  to  sup- 
port the  people  through  their  present  distresses, 
in  the  hope  (and  I  trust  a  just  one)  o{  better  times. 
The  difficulty  is  without  doubt  considerably  aggra- 
vated by  the  prodigious  stimuhis  which  has  been 
given  to  the  popu  lation  of  the  country  of  late  years, 
the  effects  of  which  cannot  suddenly  subside. 
But  it  will  be  seen  probably,  when  the  next  re- 
turns of  the  population  are  made,  that  the  mar- 
riages and  births  have  diminished,  and  the  deaths 
increased  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  in  }800 
And  1801 ;  aud  the  continuance  of  this  eAect  to  a 
certain  degree  fur  a  few  years  will  retard  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  population,  and  combined  with  the 
increasing  wants  of  Euro[(e  and  America  from 
iheir  increasing  riches,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
supply  of  commodities  at  home  to  the  new  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  occasioned  by  the  alteration 
of  the  circulating  medium,  will  again  give  life  and 
energy  to  all  our  mercantile  and  agricultural 
transactions,  and  restore  the  labouring  classts  to 
full  employment  and  good  wages.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  distresses  of  the  poor, 
and  particularly  the  increase  of  pauperism  of  late 
years,  the  most  erroneous  opiiiiona  have  been  cir- 
culated. During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  persons  requiring 
parish  assistance  was  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  have 
seen  these  necessaries  of  Hie  experience  a  great 
and  sudden  fall,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  requiring  parish 
assistance. 

it  is  now  said  that  taxation  is  the  sole  cause  of 
their  distresses»  and  of  the  extraordinary  stagna- 
tion in  the  demand  for  labour;  yet  I  feel  the  firmest 

*  1635.  Thia  liw,  ia  a  coneiilerablc  degree,  taken  (dace  )  Ikil 
it  has  been  owing  railitr  to  tlie  Inttcr  cauf^o-^  noticed  than  to  Uie 
former,  h  njipcartt!,  by  ilic  reliinis  of  1821,tb.it  the  scarce  years 
of  1817  and  1818  bwl  but  n  alight  cBect  in  i)imlni»biD^  the  nam- 
ber  of  mMTiages  Mid  births,  compsfed  with  the  cSect  of  the  great 
pcoportion  of  plentiful  yenxs  in  incietisinff  them  ;  so  ihut  the  po- 
pulatioD  proceeded  with  great  rapidity  during  tbe  ten  years  ending 
with  1820.  But  this  great  iucreose  of  tbe  poptilation  has  pre- 
vented tbe  labouring  classes  from  heing  %o  fjilly  i-mployed  a*  might 
Imvc  been  cxpeclcil  fmin  the  piusperity  of  commcree  aitil  agricul- 
ture tturing  the  last  tw-o  or  three  years. 
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conviction,  that  if  tliu  whole  of  the  taxes  were 
removed  to-morrow,  this  stag:Ration,  instead  of 
being  at  an  end,  would  be  considerably  aggra- 
vated. Such  an  event  woiilrl  cause  another  great 
and  general  rise  in  the  value  of  the  circulaliog 
medium,  and  bring  with  it  that  discouragement  to 
industry  with  which  such  a  convulsion  in  society 
must  ever  he  attended.  If,  as  has  been  repio- 
sented,  the  labouring  classes  now  pay  more  than 
haJf  ofwhat  they  receive  in  taxes,  he  must  know 
very  little  indeed  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
wages  of  labour  are  regulated,  who  can  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that,  when  the  commodities  on 
which  they  are  expended  have  fallen  one  half  by 
the  removal  of  taxes,  these  wages  themselves 
would  still  continue  of  the  same  nominal  value. 
Were  they  to  remain  but  for  a  short  time  the 
saDie,  while  all  commodities  had  fallen,  and  the 
circulating  medium  had  been  reduced  in  propo 
tion,  it  would  be  quickly  seen  that  multitudes  of 
them  would  beat  once  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  effects  of  taxation  are  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  pernicious  in  a  very  high  degree;  but  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule  which  has  f&w  exceptions, 
that  the  relief  obtained  by  taking  oif  a  tax,  is  in 
no  respect  equal  to  the  injury  iutlicted  in  laying  it 
on;  and  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  specific 
evil  of  taxation  consists  in  the  check  which  it 
gives  to  production,  rather  than  the  diminution 
which  it  occasions  in  demand.  With  regard  to  all 
commodities  indeed  of  home  production  and  home 
demand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  conversion  of 
capital  into  revenue,  which  is  the  effect  of  loans. 
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inuBt  necessarily  increase  the  pro[>ortion  of  de- 
mand to  the  supply ;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
revenue  of  individuals  into  the  revenue  of  the 
governmout,  which  is  the  efiect  of  taxes  propcrl 
imposed,  however  h»rd  upon  the  individuals 
taxed,  can  ]iave  no  tendency  to  diminifih  the 
general  amount  of  demand.  It  will  of  course 
diminish  the  demands  of  the  persons  taxed  b, 
diminishing  their  powers  of  purchasing ;  but  to 
exact  amount  that  the  powers  of  these  pei-sons 
diminished,  will  the  powers  of  the  governmen 
and  of  those  employed  by  it  be  increased.  If  an 
estate  of  five  thousand  a  year  has  a  mortgage 
upon  it  of  two  thousand,  two  families,  both  in 
very  good  circumstances,  may  be  living  upon  the 
rents  of  it.  and  both  have  considerable  demands 
for  houses,  furniture,  carriages,  broad  cloth,  silks, 
cottons,  &c.  The  man  who  owns  the  estate  is 
certainly  much  worse  off  than  if  the  mortgage- 
deed  was  burnt,  but  (he  manufactuiers  and  la- 
bourers who  supply  the  silks,  broad-cloth,  cottons, 
&c.,  are  so  far  from  being  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  such  burning,  that  it  would  be  a  conKidcrabte 
time  before  the  new  wants  and  tastes  of  the  en- 
riched owner  had  restored  the  former  demand ; 
and  if  he  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  spend  bis  addi-  - 
tional  income  in  hor^s,  hounds  and  menial  so^H 
vants,  which  is  probable,  not  only  would  th^^ 
manufacturers  and  labourers  who  had  before  sup-  / 
plied  their  silks,  cloths  and  cottons,  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  but  the  substituted  demand 
would  be  very  much  less  favourable  to  the  increase 
of  the  capital  and  general  resources  of  the  country. 
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Tlieforegoingillustratioii  represents  more  nearly 
than  may  generally  be  imagined  the  effects  of  a 
national  debt  on  tlie  labouring  classes  of  society, 
aiid  the  very  great  mistake  of  siipiiosing  that,  be- 
cause tbe  demands  of  a  considerable  portiou  of 
the  community  would  be  increased  by  the  cx" 
tinction  of  tlic  debt,  these  increased  demands 
would  not  be  balanced,  and  often  more  than  ba- 
lanced, by  the  loss  of  the  demand  from  the  fund- 
holders  and  government. 

'  It  is  by  no  means  intended  by  these  obscrvn- 
tious  to  intimate  that  a  nalionul  debt  may  not  be 
so  heavy  as  to  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  a  state. 
The  division  and  distribution  of  praperty,  which 
is  so  beneficial  when  carried  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  fatal  to  production  when  pushed  to  extre- 
mity. The  division  of  an  estate  of  (ire  thousand 
a  year  will  generally  tend  to  increase  demand, 
stimulate  production,  and  improve  the  structure 
of  society  ;  but  the  division  of  an  estate  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year  will  generally  be  attended  with 
effects  directly  the  reverse. 

But,  besides  the  probability  that  the  division 
of  property  occasioned  by  a  national  debt  may  in 
many  cases  be  pushed  too  far,  the  process  of  the 
division  is  effected  by  means  which  sometimes 
greatly  embarrass  production.  This  embarrass- 
ment must  necessarily  take  place  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  almost  every  species  of  taxation ;  but 
under  favourable  circumstances  it  is  overcome  by 
the  stimulus  given  to  demand  compared  with  sup- 
ply- During  the  late  war,  from  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  produce  and  population,  it  may  fairly  be 
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presumed  that  the  power  of  production  was  not 
essentially  impeded,  notwithslanding  the  enor- 
mous amount  uftaxatiou;  but  in  the  stute  of  things 
which  has  occurred  since  the  peace,  and  under  a     , 
most  extraordinary  fall  of  the  exchangeable  valt|^| 
of  tlie  raw  produce  of  the  land,  and  a  great  conse^^^ 
quent  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium,  the 
Tcry  sudden  increase  of  the  weight  and  pressure  o^i 
taxation  must  greatly  aggravate  the  other  caust^^ 
which  discourage  production.  This  effect  has  been 
felt  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  land  ;  but  the 
distress  in  this  quarter  is  alreadymuch  mitigated;* 
and  among  the  mercantile  and   rannulacturing 
clas&eH,  where  the  greatest  numbers  arc  witho^H^ 
employment,   the   evil   obviously  arises,  not   s^^ 
much  from  the  want  of  capital  and  the  means 
production,  as  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  coi 
modity  when  produced — a  want,  for  which  t) 
removal  of  taxes,  however  proper,  and  indeed  al 
solutely  necessary  as  a  permanent   measure, 
certainly  not  the  immediate  and  specific  remedyj 
The  principal  causes  of  the  increase  of  pai 
perism,  independently  of  the  present  crisis,  ai 
first,  the  general  increase  of  the  manufactuni 
system  and   tlic  unavoidable  variations  of  manu- 
facturing labour ;  and  secoEidly,  and  more  parti- 
cularly, the  practice  which  has  been  adopted  in 
some  counties,  and  is  now  spreading  pretty  gene- 
rally all  over  the  kingdom,  of  paying  a  consider 
able  portion  of  what  ought  to  be  the  wages 


*WrilWnin  1817.     It  inerewi'd  again  nfterwardt  from  anotbtr 
great  fall  in  the  price  af  cum,  >ub»t.'4Uuit  to  ItilS, 
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labour  out  of  the  parish  rates.  During  the  war, 
when  the  demand  for  labour  was  great  and  in* 
creasing,  it  is  quite  certain  that  nothing  but  a 
practice  of  this  kind  could  for  any  time  have  pre- 
veoted  the  wages  of  labour  from  rising  fully  in 
proportion  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  whatever 
degree  these  necessaries  might  have  been  raised 
by  taxation.  It  waa  seen,  consequently,  that  ia 
those  parts  of  Great  Britain  where  this  practice 
prevailed  the  least,  the  wages  of  labour  rose  the 
most.  This  was  the  case  in  Scotland,  and  some 
parts  of  the  North  of  England,  where  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  their  increased  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  were  particularly  remark- 
able. And  if.  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  practice  did  not  ^eatly  prevail,  and 
especially  in  the  towns,  wages  did  not  rise  in  the 
same  degree,  it  was  owing  to  the  influx  and  com- 
petition of  the  cheaply  raised  population  of  the 
surrounding  counties. 

«  It  is  a  just  remark  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  legislature  to  raise  the  pay  of  curates 
had  always  been  ineffectual,  on  account  of  the 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  them,  occasioned 
by  the  bounties  given  to  young  persons  educated 
for  the  church  at  the  universities.  And  it  is 
equally  true  that  no  human  efforts  can  keep  up 
the  price  of  day-labour  so  as  to  enable  a  man  to 
support  on  his  earnings  a  family  of  a  moderate 
size,  so  long  as  those  who  have  more  than  two 
.children  are  considered  as  having  a  valid  claim  to 
parish  assistance. 
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If  tbis  system  were  to  become  universal^  and  I 
own  it  appears  to  me  that  the  poor-laws  natuially 
lead  to  it,  tliere  U  uo  reason  wliateverwliy  pansh 
assistuDce  should  not  by  degrees  begio  earlier  and 
earlier ;  aud  1  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  if 
the  government  and  constitution  of  the  country 
were  in  all  other  respects  as  perfect  as  the  wildest 
visionary  thinks  he  could  make  them;  if  parlia- 
ments were  amiual,  suffrage  universal,  wars,  taxes 
and  pensions  unknown,  and  the  civil  list  fifteen  j 
hundred  a  year,  the  great  body  of  the  community 
might  still  be  a  collection  of  paupers.  ' 

I  have  been  accused  of  proposing  a  law  to  prp- 
hibit  the  poor  from  marrying.    This  is  not  true. 
So  far  from  proposing  such  a  law,  I  have  distinctly 
said  that,  if  any  person  chooses  to  marry  without 
having  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a     . 
family,  he  ought  to  have  the  most  perfect  libertjiH 
so  to  do ;  and  whenever  any  prohibitory  propor^ 
aitions  have  been  suggested   tome  as  advisable 
by  persons  who  have  drawn  wrong  inferences 
from  what  I  have  said,  1  have  steadily  and  uni- 
formly reprobated  them.     I  am  indeed  must  de-     | 
^cidedly  of  opinion  that  any  positive  law  to  limit 
age  of  marriage  would  be  both  unjust  and  im- 
loral ;  and  my  greatest  objection  to  a  system  of     | 
equality  and  the  syslem  of  the  poor-laws  (two 
ystems  which,  however  diftereut  in  their  outset, 
re  of  a  nature  calculated  to  produce  the  sai 
results)  is,  that  the  society  in  which  they  are 
fectively  carried  into  execution,  will  ultimately 
be  reduced  to  the  miserable  alternative  of  choosing 
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bfetween   nniversal  want  and   the   enactment  of 
direct  laws  against  marriage. 

"What  I  have  really  proposed  is  a  very  different 
measure.  It  is  the  gradiuil  and  ncnf  gradtml  abo- 
lition of  the  poor-laws.*  And  the  reason  why  I 
bave  Tentarcd  to  suggest  a  proposition  of  this 
Ivind  for  consideratiim  is  my  firm  eonviction,  that 
they  have  lowered  very  decidedly  the  wages  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  raade  their  general 
condition  essentially  worse  than  it  would  hare 
been  if  these  laws  had  never  existed.  Their  ope- 
ration is  every  where  depressing ;  but  it  falls  pe- 
culiarly hard  upon  the  labouring  classes  in  great 
towns.  In  country  parishes  the  poor  do  really 
receive  some  compensation  for  their  low  wages ; 
their  children,  beyond  a  certain  number,  are  really 
supported  by  the  parish;  and  though  il  must  be 
a  most  grating  reflection  to  a  labouring  man,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  marry  without 
becoming  the  father  of  paupers ;  yet  if  lie  can 
reconcile  himself  to  this  prospect,  the  compensa- 
tion, such  as  it  V!^,  is,  no  doubt,  made  to  him. 
But  in  London  and  all  the  great  towns  of  tlie 
kingdom,  the  evil  is  sutFered  without  the  compen- 
sation. The  population  raised  by  bounties  in 
the  country  naturally  and  necessarily  flows  into 
the  towns,  and  as  naturally  and  necessarily  tends 
to  lower  wages  in  them  ;  while,  in  point  of  fact, 
those  who  marry  in  towns,  and  have  large  fami- 
lies, receive  no  assistance  from   their  parishes. 


*  So  ifinulusl  fA  not  lo  iii&ta.aiiy  tmlivIdunU  itt  [rr«>eiit  alive^ 
or  wlin  will  be  bora  within  tlic  next  two  ycart. 
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unless  they  »re  actually  starving;  and  nltogether' 
the  assistance  which  the  maaufacturing  classes 
obtain  for  the  support  of  their  families^  in  aid  of 
their  lowered  wages,  is  perfectly  inconsiderable. 
To  remedy  the  effects  of  this  competition  from 
'the  country,  the  artilicera  and  manufacturers  in 
ftowus  have  been  apt  to  combine,  with  a  view  to 
'keep  up  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  working  below  a  certain  rate.     But 
such  combinations  are  not  only  illegal,"  but  irra- 
tional and  ineffectual;  and  if  the  supply  of  work- 
men in  any  particular  branch  of  trade  be  such  as 
would  naturally  lower  wages,  the  keeping  thera 
I  up  forcibly  must  have  the  effect  of  throwing  so 
kniany  out  of  employment,  as  to  make  the  expense 
lof  their  support  fully  equal  to  t lie  gain  acquired 
by  the  higher  wages,  and  thus  render  these  higher 
wages  in  reference  to  the  whole  body  perfectly 
tiitile. 

It  may  be  distinctly  stated  to  be  an  ahxolud:  im- 
possibUili/  that  all  the  ditferent  classes  of  society 
should  be  both  well  paid  and  fully  employed,  if 
the  supply  of  labour  on  the  whole  exceed  the  de- 
mand ;  and  as  the  poor-laws  tend  in  the  most 
marked  manner  to  make  the  supply  of  labour  ex- 
ceed the  demand  for  it,  their  effect  must  be,  either 
to  lower  universally  all  wages,  or,  if  some  are 

*  Ttiii  liaa  since  b«eii  «lLcrei] ;  but  the  subsequent  part  of  tlie 
!pRt»n^  id  pftTlitulnrly  applicable  to  the  present  time — ihe  end  of 
llieyearI82i>.  Tlicwyrkinwi  arc  beginning  to  fiml  tlist,iftlicy  umld 
misc  tlieir  na^cs  nborc  what  the  etBLr  of  the  dciiiBni]  nud  UtC 
prices  of  gooils  will  wdrrniit,  ii.  is  tibsulutvly  Impustiiblv  tbnt  nil, 
or  iieHily  nil,  slionlil  bi'  «,-iti[iloyoil.  Tbe  niMtL-m  cuuld  not  employ 
tlie  same  number  as  before,  TFttltout  iocvitablv  nilii. 
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kept  up  artificially,  to  throw  great  numbers  of 
workmen  out  of  cmpioymeiU,  and  thus  constantly 
to  increase  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  society. 

If  these  things  be  so  (and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Ihcy  are)  it  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  th& 
deepest  regret  to  those  who  are  anxious  for  the 
happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community, 
that  the  writers  which  are  now  most  extennively 
read  among  the  common  people  should  have  se- 
lected for  the  subject  of  reprobation  exactly  that 
line  of  conduct  which  can  alone  generally  improve 
their  condition,  and  for  the  subject  of  approbation 
that  system  which  must  inevitably  depress  them 
la  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

They  are  taught  that  there  is  no  occasion  what- 
ever for  them  to  put  any  sort  of  restraint  upon 
their  inclioatious,  or  exercise  any  degree  of  pru- 
dence in  the  affair  of  marriage;  because  the  pa- 
rish is  bound  to  provide  for  all  that  are  born. 
They  are  taught  that  there  is  as  little  occatitou  to 
cultivate  habits  of  economy,  and  make  use  of 
the  means  afforded  them  by  saving  banks,  to  lay 
by  their  earnings  while  they  are  single,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  cottage  when  they  marr}*,  and  enable 
them  to  set  out  in  life  with  decency  and  comfort; 
because,  I  suppose,  the  parish  is  bound  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  and  to  tind  them  a  bed  and  a 
chair  in  a  workhouse. 

They  arc  taught  that  any  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  the  higher  classes  of  society  to  inculcate  the  du- 
ties of  prudence  and  economy  can  only  arise  from 
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a  desire  to  save  the  money  which  Ihey  pay  ia<, 
p oor. rates  ;  although  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  uniy  mode,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  mora- 
lity and  religion,  of  giving  to  Uie  poor  the  largest 
share  of  the  properly  of  (he  rich,  without  sinking 
tlie  whole  coniniunity  in  misery,  is  the  exercise  on 
the  pan  of  the  jwor  of  prudence  in  marriage,  and 
■  of  economy  both  before  and  after  it. 

They  arc  taught  that  the  command  of  the  Crea- 
tor to  increase  and  mnltiply  is  meant  to  contra- 
dict those  laws  which  he  has  himself  appointed 
for  tlie  increase  and  multiplication  of  the  human 
race;  and  that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  a  person 
to  marry  early,  when,  from  llie  impossibility  of 
adding  to  the  food  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lives,  the  greater  part  of  bis  ofispring  must  die 
prematurely,  and  consequently  no  multiplication 
follow  from  it,  as  when  the  children  of  such  ma,T^ 
riagcs  can  all  be  well  maintained,  and  there  iis 
room  and  food  for  a  great  and  rapid  increase  of 
population. 

They  are  taught  that,  in  relation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes,  there  is  no  other 
difference  between  such  a  country  as  England, 
'which  has  been  long  well  peopled,  and  where  the 
land,  which  is  not  yet  taken  into  cuitivation,  is 
comparatively  barren,  and  such  a  country  as 
America,  where  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of 
fine  land  are  yet  to  be  had  for  a  trifle,  except 
what  arises  from  taxation. 

And  they  are  taught,  O  monstrous  absurdity! 
that  the  only  reason  why  the  American  labourer 
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earns  %  dollar  a  day,  and  the  English  labourer 
cams  two  shillings,  is  that  the  English  labourer 
pays  a  great  part  of  these  two  shillings  in  taxes. 

Some  of  these  doctrines  arc  so  grossly  absurd 
that  I  hnve  no  donbt  they  are  rejected  at  once 
by  the  common  sense  of  many  of  the  labouring 
classes.  It  cannot  but  strike  them  that,  if  their 
main  dependence  for  the  support  of  their  children 
is  to  l>e  on  the  parish,  they  can  only  expect 
parish  fare,  parish  clothing,  parish  furniture,  a 
parish  house,  and  parish  government,  and  they 
must  know  that  persons  living  in  this  way  cannot 
possibly  be  in  a  happy  and  prosperous  state. 

It  can  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mon mechanic,  that  the  scarcer  workmen  are 
upon  any  occasion  the  greater  share  do  they  rei.- 
tain  of  the  value  of  what  they  produce  for  their 
masters  ;  and  it  is  a  most  natural  inference,  that 
prudence  in  marriage,  which  is  the  only  moral 
means  of  preventing  an  excess  oi  workmen  above 
the  demand,  can  be  the  only  mode  of  giving  to 
the  poor  permanently  a  large  share  of  all  that  is 
produced  in  the  country. 

A  common  man,  who  has  read  his  Bible,  must 
be  convinced  that  a  command  given  to  a  rationai 
being  by  a  merciful  Und  cannot  lie  intended  so  to 
be  interpreted  as  to  produce  only  disease  and 
death  instead  of  multiplication ;  and  a  plain 
sound  understanding  would  make  him  see  that, 
if,  in  a  country  in  which  little  or  no  increase  of 
food  is  to  be  obtained,  every  man  were  to  marry 
at  eighteen  or  twenty,  when  he  generally  feels 
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moat  inclined  to  it,  the  consequence  must  be  in- 
creased poi'crty,  increased  disease,  and  increased 
mortality,  and  not  increased  numbers,  as  long,  at 
least,  as  it  continues  to  be  true  (which  he  will 
hardly  be  disposed  tu  doubtj  that  additional  num- 
.bcrs  cannot  live  vvithuut  additional  food. 

A  niuderately  shrewd  judgment  would  prompt 
.any  labourer  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  land 
to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  great  diife- 
rence,  quite  independent  of  taxation,  between  a 
country  such  as  America,  which  might  easily  be 
made  to  support  hfty  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  it  contains  at  present,  and  a  country  such  as 
England,  which  could  not,  without  extraordinary 
cxerticns,  be  made  to  support  two  or  three  times 
as  many.  He  would,  at  least,  see  that  there 
vould  be  a  prodigious  difference  in  the  power  of 
maintainiug  an  additional  number  of  cattle,  be- 
tween asmail  fana  already  well  stocked,  and  a  very 
large  one  which  had  not  the  fiftieth  part  of  what 
it  might  be  made  to  maintain ;  and  as  he  would 
know  that  both  rich  and  poor  must  live  upon  the 
produce  of  the  earth  as  well  ns  all  other  animuls. 
he  would  be  disposed  to  concUide  that  what  was 
80  obviously  true  in  one  case,  could  not  be  false 
in  the  other.  These  considerations  might  make 
Jiim  think  it  natural  and  probable  that  in  those 
countries  where  there  was  a  great  want  of  people, 
the  wages  of  labour  would  be  such  as  to  encou- 
rage early  marriages  and  large  families,  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons,  because  all  that  arc 
born  may  be  very  easily  and  comfortably  sup- 
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ported ;  but  that  in  lUose  coimtries  which  were 
already  nearly  M\,  the  wages  of  labour  cannot 
be  such  as  to  give  the  same  encouragement  to 
early  marriages,  for  a  reason  surely  not  much 
worse,  because  Uie  persons  so  brought  into  the 
world  cannot  be  properly  supported. 

There  are  few  of  our  mechanics  and  labourers 
who  have  uot  heard  of  the  high  prices  of  bread, 
meat  and  labour  in  this  country  compared  with 
the  nations  of  the  continent,  and  they  bare  ge- 
nerally heard  at  the  same  time  that  these  liigh 
prices  were  chiefly  occasioned  by  taxation,  which, 
though  it  had  raised  among  other  things  the  money 
wages  of  labour,  had  done  harm  rather  than  good 
to  the  labourer,  because  it  had  before  raised  the 
price  of  the  bread  and  beer  and  other  articles  in 
which  he  spent  his  earnings.  With  tbi:^  amount 
of  information,  the  meanest  imderstaoding  would 
revolt  at  the  idea  that  the  very  same  cause  which 
had  kept  the  money  price  of  labour  in  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  much  lower  than  iu  England, 
namely,  the  absence  of  taxation,  had  been  the 
means  of  raising  ic  to  more  than  double  in  Ame- 
rica. He  would  feel  quite  convinced  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  cause  of  the  high  money  wages 
of  labour  in  America,  which  he  might  not  perhaps 
readily  understand,  it  must  be  something  very 
different  indeed  from  the  mere  absence  of  taxation, 
which  could  otdy  have  an  efiect  exactly  opposite. 

With  regard  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people  in  France  since  the  revo- 
lution, which  has  also  been  much  insisted  upon  ; 
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if  (he  circumstances  accompanyiDg  it  were  told  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  afford  the  strongest  pre- 
Rumpiion  against  the  doctrines  which  hare  been 
lately  promulgated.     The  improved  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  France  since  the  revolu- 
tion has  been  accompanied  by  a  greatly  diminished 
proportion  of  births,  which  has  had  its  natural  and 
necessary  etfcct  in  giving  to  these  classes  a  greater 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  coiintfy,  and  has  kept 
up  the  advantage  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
church  lands  and  other  national  domains,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  a  short  time, 
llic  effect  of  the  revolution  in  France  has  been,  to 
make  every  person  depend  more  upon  himself  and 
less  upon  others.  The  labouring  classes  are  there- 
fore become  more  industrious,  more  saving  and 
more  prtulent  in  marriage  than  formerly ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  without  tliese  effects  the  revolu- 
tion would  have  done  nothing  for  thorn.     An  im- 
proved government  has,  no  doubt,  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  produce  these  effects,  and  thus  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor.     But  if  an  extensive 
system  of  parochial  relief,  and  such  doctrines  as 
have  lately  been  inculcated,  counteract  them,  and 
prevent  the  labouring  classes  from  depending  upon 
their  own  prudence  and  ind  ustry ,  then  any  change 
for  the  better  in  other  respects  becomes  compa- 
ratively a  matter  of  very  little  importance ;  and, 
under  the  best  form  of  government  imaginable, 
there  may  be  thousands  on  thousands  out  of  em- 
ployment and  half  starved. 

If  it  be  taught  that  all  who  are  bom  have  a  rigt 
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to  support  OD  the  land,  whatever  be  their  number, 
and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  exercise  any  pru- 
dence in  the  aifair  of  marriage  so  as  to  check  this 
number,  the  temptations,  according  to  all  the 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  witi  inevitably 
be  yielded  to,  and  more  anid  more  will  gradually 
become  dependent  on  parish  assistance.  There 
cannot  therefore  be  a  greater  inconsistency  and 
contradiction  than  that  those  who  maintain  these 
doctrines  respecting  the  poor,  should  still  com- 
plain of  the  number  of  paupers.  Such  doctrines 
and  a  crowd  of  paupers  are  unavoidably  united ; 
and  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  any  revolu- 
tion or  change  of  government  to  separate  them. 
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Of  the  AgriculluTol  System, 

An  it  is  the  nature  of  agriculture  to  produce  su 
sistence  for  a  greater  number  of  familiea  than  can 
be  employed  in  the  business  uf  cultivation,  it  might 
perhaps  be  supposed  that  a  nation  which  strictly 
pursued  an  aijriculturai  system  would  always  have 
more  food  than  was  necessary  for  its  inhabitants, 
and  that  its  population  could  never  be  checked 
from  the  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

It  is  indeed  obviously  true  that  the  increase  of 
such  a  country  is  not  immediately  checked,  either 
by  the  want  of  power  to  produce,  or  even  by  the 
deficieacy  of  the  actual  produce  of  the  soil  com- 
pared with  the  population.  Vet  if  we  exaroiue 
the  conditionof  its  labouring  classes,  we  shall  find 
that  the  real  wages  of  their  labour  are  such 
essentially  to  check  and  regulate  their  incre 
by  checking-  and  regulating  their  command  ov 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

'  A  country  under  certain  circumstances  of  soil 
and  situation,  and  with  a  deficient  <;apital,  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  purchase  foreign  commo- 
dities with  its  raw  produce  rather  than  manufac- 
ture them  at  home :  and  in  this  case  it  will  neces- 
sarily grow  more  raw  produce  than  it  consumes. 
But  this  state  of  things  is  very  little  connected 
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either  wiUi  the  permanent  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  society  or  the  rate  of  their  in- 
crease; and  in  a  uouutry  where  the  a^icuUural 
system  entirely  predominnle.'^,  and  the  g^reat  mass 
of  its  industry  is  directed  towards  the  laod,  the 
coudiiion  of  the  people  is  subject  to  almost,  every 
degree  of  variation. 

Under  the  agricultural  syistem  perhaps  are  to 
be  found  the  two  extremes  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor ;  instances  where  they  arc  in  the  best  state, 
and  iustunccs  where  they  are  in  the  worst  stateof 
any  of  winch  we  have  accounts. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  land,  where  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  purchase  and  distribution,  and  where 
there  is  au  easy  foreign  vent  for  raw  produce,  both 
the  profits  of  stock  and  the  wages  of  labour  will 
be  high.  These  high  profits  and  high  wages,  if 
liabitM  of  economy  pretty  generally  prevail,  will 
furnish  the  means  of  a  rapid  aceunudation  uj* 
capital  and  a  great  and  continued  dcmaud  for 
labour,  while  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
which  will  ensue  will  maintain  undiminished  the 
demand  fur  produce,  and  check  the  fall  of  profits. 
If  the  extent  of  territory  be  considerable,  and  the 
population  comparatively  inconsiderable,  the  land 
may  remain  understocked  both  with  capital  and 
people  for  some  length  of  time,  notwitiistauding  a 
rapid  increase  of  botli ;  and  it  is  under  these  cir- 
cumstances of  the  agricultural  system  that  labour 
is  able  to  command  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
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necessaries  of  life,  and  that  tbe  condition  of  the 
Jftbourinc;  classes  of  society  is  tlie  best. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  wealth  of  thelabou 
fing  classes  under  these  circumbtances  is  tbe  re- 
latively low  value  of  ihe  raw  produce. 

If  a  considerable  part  of  tJie  manufactured  com- 
modities used  in  such  a  country  be  purchased  b 
tbe  export  of  its  raw  produce,  it  follows  as  a  n 
cesHary  consequence  that  the  relative  value  of  i 
raw  produce  will  be  lower,  and  of  its  manufactured 
produce  higher,  than  in  the  countries  with  which 
such  u  trade  is  carried  on.  But  where  a  given 
portion  of  raw  produce  will  not  command  so  much 
of  manufaclured  and  foreign  commodities  as 
other  countries,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  catt 
not  be  exactly  measured  by  the  quantity  of  raw 
produce  which  falls  to  his  share.  If,  for  instance. 
in  one  country  the  yearly  earnings  of  a  labourer 
amount  in  money  value  tofifteen  quarters  of  wheat 
and  ill  another  to  nine,  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
infer  that  their  relative  condition,  and  the  com- 
forts which  they  enjoy,  were  in  the  same  propo 
tion,  because  the  whole  of  a  liibourer's  earnings 
are  not  spent  in  food;  and  if  that  part  which 
not  so  spent  will,  in  the  country  where  the  value 
of  fifteen  quarters  is  earned,  not  go  near  so  far 
the  purchase  of  clothes  and  other  conveniences 
in  the  countries  where  the  value  of  nine  quarte 
is  earned,  it  is  cleai:  that  altogether  the  situatio 
of  the  labourer  in  the  latter  country  may  approa 
nearer  to  tliat  of  tbe  labourer  in  the  former  than 
might  at  first  be  :>upposed. 
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At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recollected  that 
guaitlitt/  always  tends  powerfully  to  counterbalance 
any  deficiency  of  value ;  aud  the  labourer  who  euros 
the  greatest  number  of  quarters  may  still  com- 
mand the  greatest  quantity  of  necessaries  and 
conrenieDces  combined,  though  not  to  the  extent 
implied  by  the  proportions  of  the  raw  produce. 

Amtfrica  affords  a  practical  Instance  of  the  agri- 
cultural system  in  a  state  the  most  favourable  to 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  nature 
of  the  country  is  such  as  to  make  it  answer  to 
employ  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  capital  in 
agriculture ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  very 
ra])id  increase  of  it.  This  rapid  Increase  both  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  capital  has  kept  up  a 
steady  aud  contiuued  demand  for  labour.  The 
labouring  classes  have  in  consequence  been  pe- 
culiarly well  paid.  They  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand an  unusual  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  progress  of  population  haij  been  uq- 
uaually  rapid. 

Yet  even  here,  some  little  drawback  has  been 
felt  from  the  relative  cheapness  of  corn.  As  Ame- 
rica till  the  late  war  imported  the  greatest  part  of 
iis  manufactures  from  Kngland,  and  as  England 
imported  6our  and  wheat  from  America,  the  value 
of  food  in  America  compared  with  manufactures 
must  have  been  decidedly  less  than  iu  England. 
Nor  would  tliis  effect  take  place  merely  with  re- 
lation to  the  foreign  commodities  imported  into 
America,  but  also  to  those  of  its  home  manufac- 
tures, ill  which  it  has  no  particular  advantage. 
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in  agriculture,  the  abundance  of  good  land  would 
counterbalance  the  high  wages  of  Jabour  and  high 
profits  of  stock,  and  keep  the  price  of  corn  mo- 
derate, notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  these 
two  elements  of  price.  But  Id  the  production  of 
manufactured  commodities  they  must  necessarily 
tell,  without  any  particular  advantage  to  counter- 
balance them,  and  must  in  general  occasion  in 
home  goods,  as  well  as  foreign,  a  high  price  com- 
pared with  food.  ^H 
■  Under  these  circ  urn  stances,  the  condition  of  th"^^ 
labouring  classes  of  society  cannot  in  point  of  con- 
veniences and  comforts  be  so  much  better  than 
that  of  the  labourers  of  other  countries  as  the  re- 
lative quantity  of  food  which  they  earn  might 
«eem  to  indicate;  and  this  conclusion  is  suffi- 
ciently con6rnied  by  experience.  In  gome  very 
intelligent  Travels  through  a  great  part  of  Eng- 
land, written  in  1810  and  1811  by  Sir.  Siniond, 
a  French  gentleman,  who  had  resided  above 
twenty  years  in  America,  the  author  seems  to 
have  been  evidently  much  struck  with  tlic  air  of 
convenience  and  comfort  in  the  houses  of  our  pea- 
santry, and  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their 
dress.  In  some  parts  of  his  tour  he  saw  so  many 
neat  cottages,  so  much  good  clothing,  and  so  little 
appearance  of  poverty  and  distress,  that  he  could 
not  help  wondering  where  the  poor  of  England 
and  their  dwellings  were  concealed.  These  ob- 
servations, coming  from  an  able,  accurate  and  ap- 
parently most  impartial  observer,  just  landed  from 
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America  and  visiting  England  fur  the  tirst  time, 
are  curious  and  instructive ;  aad  the  facts  which 
they  notice,  though  they  may  arise  in  part  from 
the  difTercDt  habiu  and  modes  of  life  prevailing  in 
the  two  countries,  must  be  occasioned  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  by  the  causes  above  mentioned*;* 
A  very  striking  instance  of  the  disadvantage- 
ous effect  of  a  low  relative  price  of  food  on  the 
couditiou  of  the  poor  may  bo  observed  in  Ireland. 
The  food  of  Ireland  has  increased  so  rapidly  during 
the  last  century,  and  so  large  a  portionof  that  which 
forms  the  principal  support  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society  has  been  obtained  by  them,  tliat  the  in- 
crease of  population  has  been  more  rapid  than  io 
almost  any  known  country,  except  America.  The 
Irish  labourer  paid  in  potatoes  ha^s  earned  perhaps 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  double  the  number  of 
persons  ^hat  could  be  supported  by  the  earnings 
of  an  English  labourer  paid  in  wheat ;  and  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  ivi^o  countries  during 
the  last  century  lias  been  nearly  in  proporliun  to 
the  relative  quantity  of  the  customary  food  awarded 
to  the  labourers  in  each.  But  their  general  con- 
dition with  respect  to  conveniences  and  comforts 
is  very  far  indeed  from  being  in  a  similar  propor- 
tion. The  great  quantity  of  food  which  land  will 
bear  when  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the  conse- 
quent cheapness  of  the  labour  supported  by  them  ; 
lends  rather  to  raise  than  to  lower  the  rents  of 
laud,  and  as  far  as  rent  goes,  to  keep  up  tlie  price 
of  the  materials  of  manufactures  and  all  other  sorts 
of  raw  produce,  except  potatoes.     The  indolence 
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and  want  of  skill  which  usually  accompany  such 
a  state  of  things  tend  further  to  render  all  wrought 
commodities  comparatively  dear.  In  home  manu- 
factures, therefore,  a  great  relative  disadvanlage 
will  be  suflercd,  and  a  still  greater  both  in  the  raw 
and  manufactured  produce  of  foreign  countries. 
The  value  of  the  food  which  the  Irish  labourer 
^rns  above  what  he  and  his  family  consume  will 
go  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  purchase  of  clothing, 
lodging  and  other  conveniences ;  and  the  consc- 
quence  is  that  his  condliioti  in  these  respects  is 
extremely  miserable,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
means  of  subsistence,  such  as  they  are,  may  be 
coroparativL'ly  abundant. 

■  In  Ireland  the  money  price  of  labour  is  n 
TOuch  more  than  the  half  of  what  it  is  in  England. 
The  quantity  of  food  earned  by  no  means  makes 
up  for  its  very  low  price.  A  certain  portion 
therefore  of  the  Irish  labourer's  wages  (a  fourth 
Dr  a  fifth  for  instance)  will  go  but  a  very  little 
way  in  the  purchase  of  manufactures  and  foreign 
produce.  In  the  United  States, on  the  other  hand, 
even  the  money  wages  of  labour  are  nearly  double 
those  of  England.  Though  the  American  labourer 
therefore  cannot  purchase  nmnufuctures  and  fo^ 
reign  produce  with  the  food  that  he  earns  84 
cheap  as  the  English  labourer,  yet  the  greatet 
quantity  of  this  food  more  than  makes  up  for  its 
lower  price.  His  cutidition.  compared  with  th« 
labouring  classes  of  England,  though  it  may  not 
he  so  much  superior  as  their  relative  means  of 
subsistence  might  indicate,  muxt  still  on  thewhole 
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have  decidedly  the  advantage;  and  altogether, 
perhaps,  the  United  States  may  be  produced  as 
an  instance  of  Ihc  agricultural  system  io  which 
the  condition  of  the  labouriug  classes  is  the  best 
of  any  that  we  know. 

The  instances  where,  under  the  agricnltural 
system,  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety is  very  wretched,  are  more  frequent.  When 
the  accumulation  of  capital  stops,  whatever  may; 
be  the  cause,  the  population,  before  it  comes  to  a 
stand,  will  always  be  pressed  on  as  near  to  the 
limits  of  the  actual  means  of  subsistence,  as  the 
habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  society  will 
allow;  that  is,  the  real  wages  of  labour  will  sink, 
till  they  are  only  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a  sta- 
tionary population.  Should  this  happen,  as  it 
frequently  does,  while  land  is  still  in  abundance 
and  capital  scarce,  the  prohls  of  stock  will  natu- 
rally be  high  ;  but  corn  will  be  very  cheap,  owing, 
to  the  goodness  and  plenty  of  tbc  land,  and  the 
stationary  demand  for  it.  notwithstanding  the  high 
profits  of  stock  ;  while  these  high  profits,  together 
•with  the  want  of  skill  and  proper  division  oflabonr, 
which  usually  attend  a  scanty  capital,  will  render 
all  domestic  manufactured  commodities  compa- 
ratively very  dear.  This  state  of  things  will  na- 
tufaliy  be  unfavourable  to  the  generation  of  those 
habits  of  prudential  restralut  which  most  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  custom  of  enjoying  conve- 
niences and  comforts,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  population  will  not  stop  till  the  wageB  of 
Labour,  estimated  even  in  food,  are  very  low.   But 
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in  a  country  where  the  wnges  of  labour  estimated 
I  in  food  arc  low,  and  that  food  is  relatively  of  a 
very  low  value,  both  with  regard  to  domestic  and 
foreign  manufactures,  the  condition  of  the  labout- 
ing  classes  of  society  must  be  the  worst  possible. 
Poland,  and  some  parts  of  Russia,  Siberia  and 
|JBuropean  Turkey,  afford  instances  of  this  kind. 
'In  Poland  tlie  population  seems  to  be  almost 
stationary  or  very  slowly  progressive ;  and 
both  the  population  and  produce  are  scanty, 
compared  with  the  extent  of  territorj*,  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  that  its  capital  is  scanty,  and 
yet  slowly  progressive.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  demand  for  labour  increases  very  slowly. 
and  that  the  real  wages  of  labour,  or  the  command 
of  the  labouring  classes  over  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  are  such  as  to  keep  the  popu- 
lation  down  to  the  level  of  the  slowly  increasing 
quantity  that  is  awarded  to  them.  And  as  from 
the  state  of  the  country  the  peasantry  cannot  have 
been  much  accustomed  to  conveniences  and  com- 
forts, the  checks  to  its  population  arc  more  likely 
to  be  of  the  positive  than  of  the  preventive  kind. 

Yet  here  corn  is  in  abundance,  and  great 
quantities  of  it  are  yearly  exported.  Hence  it 
appears  that  it  is  not  either  the  power  of  the 
country  to  produce  food,  or  even  what  it  actually 
produces,  that  limits  and  regulates  the  progress 
of  population,  but  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
food  which  in  the  actual  state  of  things  is  awarded 
to  the  labourer,  and  the  rate  at  which  these  funds 
appropriated  increase. 
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In  the  present  case  the  demand  for  labour  is 
very  snmll,  and  though  the  popuUition  is  incon- 
siderable, it  h  greater  than  the  scanty  capital  of 
the  country  can  folly  employ  ;  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  therefore  is  depressed  by  his  being* 
able  to  command  only  such  a  quantity  of  food  us 
will  maintain  a  stationary  or  very  slowly  inereas- 
ing  population.  It  is  further  depressed  by  the 
low  relative  value  of  the  food  that  he  earns, 
whicli  gives  to  any  surplus  he  may  possess  a  very 
small  power  in  the  purchase  uf  manufactured 
commodities  or  foreign  produce. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  suT' 
pri&ed  that  all  accounts  of  Poland  should  repre* 
sent  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  society 
as  extremely  miserable ;  and  the  other. parts  of 
Europe  which  resemble  Poland  in  the  state  of 
their  land  and  capital,  resemble  it  in  the  condition 
of  their  people. 

In  justice,  however,  to  die  agricultural  system, 
it  should  he  observed  that  the  premature  cheek 
to  the  capital  and  the  demand  for  labour,  which 
occurs  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  while 
land  continues  in  considerable  plenty,  is  nut  occa- 
sioned by  the  particular  direction  of  their  in- 
dustry, but  by  tbe  vices  of  the  government  and 
the  structure  of  the  society,  which  prevent  its 
full  and  fair  developement  in  that  direction. 

Poland  is  continually  brought  forwai'd  aa  an 
example  of  the  miserable  effects  of  the  agricul- 
tural system.  But  nothing  surely  can  be  less 
fair.     The  misery  of  Poland  does  not  arise  from 
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its  directing  its  industry  cbiefly  to  agriculture, 
but  from  the  little  encouragement  given  to  in- 
dustry of  any  kind,  owing  tu  the  slate  of  property  j 
and  the  servile  condition  of  the  people.  While  1 
the  land  is  cultivated  by  boors,  the  produce  dH 
whose  exertions  belongs  entirely  to  their  master^^ 
and  the  whole  society  consists  mainly  of  t 
degraded  beings  and  the  lords  and  owners 
great  tracts  of  territory,  there  will  evidently  be 
no  class  of  persons  possessed  of  the  means  either 
of  furnishing  an  adequate  demand  at  home  for 
the  surplus  produceof  the  soil,  or  of  accumulating 
fresh  capital  and  increasing  the  demand  for  la- 
bour. In  this  miserable  state  of  things,  the  best 
remedy  would  unquestionably  be  the  introduction 
of  manufactures  and  commerce ;  because  the  in- 
trodnction  of  manufactures  and  commerce  could 
alone  liberate  the  mass  of  tlie  people  from  slavery 
and  give  the  necessary  stimulus  lo  industry  and 
accumulation.  But  were  the  people  already  free 
and  industrious,  and  landed  property  easily  divi- 
sible and  alienable,  it  might  Ktill  answer  to  such  a 
country  as  Poland  to  purchase  its  finer  manufac- 
tures from  foreign  countries  by  means  of  its  raw- 
products,  and  thus  to  continue  essentially  agri- 
cultural for  many  years.  -  Under  these  new 
cumstanccs,  however,  it  would  present  a  totall 
different  picture  from  that  which  it  exhibits  at 
present;  and  the  condition  of  the  people  would 
more  resemble  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  than  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  unimproved  countries  of  £uropc.     Inde 
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America  is  perhaps  the  only  modern  instance  of  the 
foir  operation  of  the  agricultural  system.  In  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  in  most  of  its  colonies  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  formidable  obstacles  still 
tx't^t  to  the  employment  of  capital  upon  the  land, 
arising  from  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system.  But 
these  obstacles  which  have  essenliaHy  impeded 
cultivation  have  been  very  far  indeed  from  pro- 
portionably  encouraging  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Commerce  and  manufactures  are  neces- 
sary to  agriculture;  but  agriculture  is  still  more 
necessary  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  It 
must  ever  be  true  that  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
cultivators,  taken  in  its  most  enlarged  sense, 
tneasiires  and  limits  the  growth  of  that  part  of 
the  society  which  is  not  employed  upon  the  land. 
Throughout  the  whole  world  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers, of  merchants,  of  proprietors,  and  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  various  civil  and  military  pro- 
fessions, must  be  exactly  proportioned  to  this  sur- 
plus produce,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
increase  beyond  it.  If  the  earth  had  been  so 
niggardly  of  her  produce  as  lo  oblige  all  her  inha- 
bitants to  labour  for  it,  no  mnuutactures  or  idle 
persons  could  ever  have  existed.  But  her  first 
intercourse  with  man  was  a  voluntary  present, 
not  very  large  indeed,  but  sufficient  as  a  fund  for 
his  subsistence  till  he  could  procure  a  greater. 
And  the  power  to  procure  a  greater  was  given  to 
him  in  that  quality  of  the  earth  by  which  it  may 
be  made  to  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food, 
iand  of  the  materials  of  clothing  and  lodging,  thao 
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is  necessary  Iti  feed,  clothe  and  lodge  the  persons 
employed  in  Uie  cultivation  of  tlie  soil.  Thi» 
quality  is  tUc  foundatiuii  of  thai  surplus  jiroduce 
which  peculiarly  dislingulslies  (ho  industry  cm- 
ployed  upon  the  land  In  propoitioii  as  the 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  exercised  upon  the 
land  have  increased  Ibis  surplus  produce,  leisure 
has  been  given  to  a  greater  number  of  persons  to 
employ  themselves  in  all  the  inventions  which 
embellish  civilized  life ;  while  the  desire  to  profit 
by  these  inventions  has  continued  to  stimulate  the 
cultivators  to  increase  their  surplus  produce.  This 
desire  indeed  may  be  considered  as  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  it  its  proper  value,  and  to 
cucouragc  its  further  extension  ;  but  still  the  order 
of  precedence  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  surplus 
produce;  because  the  funds  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  manufacturer  must  be  advanced  to  him  be- 
fore he  can  complete  bis  work;  and  no  step  can 
be  taken  in  any  other  sort  of  industiy  unless  the 
cultivators  obtain  from  the  soil  more  than  they 
themselves  consume. 

If  in  asserting  the  peculiar  productiveness  of 
the  labour  employed  upon  the  laud,  we  look  only 
to  the  clear  monied  rent  yielded  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  proprietors,  we  undoubtedly  consider  the 
subject  in  a  very  contracted  point  of  view.  In 
the  advanced  stages  of  society,  this  rent  forms 
indeed  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  surplus 
produce  here  nieantj  but  it  may  exist  equally  in 
the  shape  of  high  wages  and  profits  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  cultivation,  when  there  is  little 
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or  no  rent.  The  labourer  who  earns  a  value  equal 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  quarters  of  corn  in  the  year 
may  have  only  a  family  of  three  or  four  children, 
and  not  consume  in  kind  above  five  or  six  quarters; 
and  the  owner  of  the  farming  stock,  which  yields 
high  profits,  mayconsume  but  a  very  moderate  pro- 
portion of  them  in  food  and  raw  materials.  All 
the  rest,  whether  in  the  shape  of  wages  and  pro- 
fits, or  of  rents,  may  be  considered  as  a  surplus 
produce  from  the  soil,  which  affords  the  means  pP 
subsistence  and  ihe  materials  of  clothing-  and 
lodging  to  a  certain  number  of  people  according 
to  its  extent,  some  of  whom  may  live  without 
manual  exertions,  and  others  employ  themselves 
in  modifying  the  raw  materials  obtained  from  the 
earth  into  the  forms  best  suited  to  the  gratification 
of  man. 

It  will  depend  of  course  entirely  upon  its 
answering  to  a  country  to  exchange  a  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  for  foreign  commodities,  instead 
of  consumitig  it  at  home,  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mainly  agricultural  or  otherwise.  And 
such  an  exchange  of  raw  produce  for  manufac- 
tures, or  peculiar  foreign  products,  may  for  a 
period  of  some  extent  suit  a  state,  which  might 
resemble  Poland  in  scarcely  any  other  feature 
but  that  of  exporting  corn. 

It  appears  then,  that  countries  in  which  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitauts  is  principally  directed 
towards  the  land,  and  in  which  corn  continues  to 
be  exjjorted,  may  enjoy  great  abtmdance  or  ex- 
perience great  want,  according  to  the  particular 
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circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  They 
will  in  general  not  be  much  exposed  to  the  tem- 
porary evils  of  scarcity  arising  from  the  variations 
of  the  seasons;  but  the  quantity  of  food  perma- 
nently awarded  to  the  labourer  may  be  such  as 
not  to  allow  of  an  increase  of  population;  and 
their  state,  in  respect  to  their  being  progressive, 
stationary  or  declining,  will  depend  upon  other 
causes  than  that  of  directing  their  attention,  prin- 
cipally to  agriculture. 
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A  COUNTRY  which  excels  in  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, may  purchase  com  from  a  great  variety 
of  others;  and  it  may  be  supposed,  perha|J8,  that, 
proceeding  upon  this  system,  it  may  continue  to 
purchase  an  increasing  quantity,  and  to  maintain 
a  rapidly  increasing  population^  till  the  lands  of 
all  the  nations  with  which  it  trades  are  fully  culti- 
vated. As  this  is  an  event  necessarily  at  a  great 
distance,  it  may  appear  that  the  population  of  such 
a  country  will  not  be  checked  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  subsistence  till  after  the  lapse  of  a 
great  number  of  ages. 

There  are,  however,  causes  constantly  in  ope- 
ration, which  will  occasion  the  pressure  of  this 
difficulty,  long  before  the  event  here  contemplated 
has  taken  place,  and  while  the  means  of  raising 
food  in  the  surrounding  countries  may  still  be 
comparatively  abundant. 

In  the  first  place,  advantages  which  depend 
exclusively  upon  capital  and  skill,  and  the  present 
possession  of  particular  channels  of  commerce. 
cannot  in  their  nature  be  permanent.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  confine  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery to  a  single  spot ;  wc  know  that  it  is  tbe 
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constant  object,  both  of  individuals  and  countries, 
to  increase  their  capital ;  and  we  know,  from  the 
past  history  of  commercial  stales,  that  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  are  not  imfrec^uently  taking  a  ditTe- 
rent  direction.  It  is  unreasonable  therefore  to 
expect  that  any  one  coiintrj-,  merely  by  the  force 
of  skill  and  capital,  should  remain  in  possession  of 
markets  uninterrupted  by  foreign  competition. 
But,  when  a  powerful  foreign  competition  takes 
place,  the  exportable  commodities  of  the  country 
in  question  must  soon  fall  to  prices  which  will  es- 
sentially reduce  profits;  and  the  fall  of  profits  will 
diminish  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  save. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  accumulation  of 
capital  will  be  slow,  and  the  demand  for  labour 
proportionably  slow,  tilt  it  comes  nearly  to  a 
stand;  while,  perhaps,  (he  new  competitors  either 
by  raising  their  own  raw  materials  or  by  some 
other  advantages,  may  still  be  increasing  their 
capitals  and  population  with  some  degree  of  rapi- 
dity. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
considerable  time  to  exclude  any  formidable  fo- 
reign competition,  it  is  found  that  domestic  com- 
petition produces  almost  unavoidably  the  same 
effects.  If  a  machine  be  invented  in  a  particular 
country,  by  the  aid  of  which  one  man  can  do  the 
work  of  ten,  the  possessors  of  it  will  of  course  at 
first  make  very  uiuisual  profits;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  invention  is  generally  known,  so  much  capital 
and  industry  will  bo  brought  into  this  new  and 
profitable  employment,  aa  to  make  its  products 
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greatly  exceed  botli  the  foreign  and  domestic  de- 
mand at  the  old  prices.  These  prices,  llierefore, 
will  coniiniie  to  fall,  till  the  stock  and  labour  em- 
ployed in  this  direction  cease  to  yield  iniusunl 
profits.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that,  though  in 
an  early  period  of  such  a  manufacture,  the  product 
of  the  industry  of  one  man  for  a  day  might  have 
been  exchanged  for  such  a  portion  of  food  aswouUI 
support  forty  or  fifty  persons;  yet,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  j>roduct  of  the  same  industry  might 
not  purchase  the  support  often. 

In  the  cotton  trade  of  this  coimtry,  which  has 
extended  itself  so  wonderfully  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years^  very  little  effect  has  hitherto 
been  produced  by  foreign  competition.*  The  very 
great  fall  which  has  takeu  place  in  the  prices  of 
cotton  goods  has  been  almost  exclusively  owing 
to  domestic  competition;  and  this  competition  has 
so  glutted  both  tlie  home  and  foreign  markets,  that 
the  present  capitals  employed  in  the  trade,  not- 
withstanding the  very  peculiar  advantages  which 
they  possess  from  the  saving  of  labou  r,  have  ceased 
to  possess  any  advantage  whatever  in  the  general 
rate  of  their  profits.  Although,  by  means  of  the 
admirable  machinery  used  in  the  spinning  of  cot- 
ion,  one  boy  or  girl  can  now  do  as  much  aa  many 
grown  persons  could  do  formerly;  yet  neither  the 
wages  of  the  labou  rer,  nor  the  profits  of  his  master, 
arc  higher  than  in  those  employments  where  no 
machinery  i»  used,  and  no  savingoflalxiur  accom- 
plished. 

*  18lfi. 
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The  country  has,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  verj-  greatly  benefited.  Not  only  have  all 
its  inhabitants  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  superior 
fabric  for  clothing,  at  a  less  expense  of  labour  and 
property,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  great 
and  permanent  advantage;  but  the  high  tempo- 
rary profits  of  the  trade  have  occasioucd  a  great 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  consequently  a  great 
demand  for  labour;  while  the  extending  markets 
abroad  and  the  new  values  thrown  into  the  mar- 
ket at  home,  have  created  such  a  demand  tor  tlie 
products  of  every  species  of  industry,  agricultural 
and  colonial,  as  well  as  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing, as  to  prevent  a  fall  of  profits. 

This  country,  from  the  extent  of  its  lands,  and 
its  rich  colonial  possessions,  has  a  large  ttrefia  for 
the  employment  of  an  increasing  capital;  and  the 
general  rate  of  its  profits  are  not,  as  it  appears, 
very  easily  and  rapidly  reduced  by  accumulation. 
But  a  country,  such  as  we  are  considering,  engaged 
principally  in  manufactures,  and  unable  to  direct 
its  industry  to  the  same  variety  of  pursuits,  would 
sooner  find  its  rate  of  profits  diminished  by  an  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  no  ingenuity  in  machinery 
which  was  not  continually  progressive  could  save 
it,  after  a  certain  period,  from  low  profits  and  low 
wages,  and  their  ualural  consequences,  a  check  to 
population. 

Thirdly.  A  country  which  is  obliged  to  purchase 
both  the  raw  materials  of  its  manufactures  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  its  population  from 
foreign  countries,  is  almost  entirely  deiiendent  for 
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the  increase  of  its  wealth  and  population  on  the 
increiisjng  wealth  and  demands  of  the  countries 
with  which  it  trades. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  a  manufac* 
turing  country  is  no  more  dependent  upon  the 
country  which  supplies  tt  with  food  and  raw  raa- 
terials,  than  the  agricultural  country  is  on  that 
which  manufactures  for  it;  but  tliis  is  really  an 
abuse  of  terms.  A  country  with  great  resources 
hi  land  may  find  it  decidedly  for  its  advantage  to 
employ  the  main  part  of  its  capital  in  cultivation, 
and  to  import  its  manufactures.  In  so  doing,  it 
will  often  employ  the  whole  of  its  industry  most 
productively,  and  most  rapidly  increase  its  stock. 
But,  if  the  slackness  ofits  neighbours  in  manufac- 
turing, or  any  other  cause,  shoidd  either  consider- 
ably check  or  altogether  prevent  the  importation 
of  manufactures,  a  country  with  food  and  raw 
materials  provided  at  home  cannot  be  long  at  a 
loss.  For  a  time  it  would  not  certainly  be  so 
well  supplied ;  but  manufacturers  and  artisans 
would  soon  be  found,  and  would  soon  acquire 
tolerable  skill  ;*  and  though  the  capital  and  po- 
pulation of  the  country  mi<;ht  not,  under  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed,  increase  so 
rapidly  as  before,  it  would  still  have  the  power 
of  increasing  in  both  to  a  great  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  food  and  raw  materials 
were  denied  to  a  nation  merely  manufacturing,  it 
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JB  obvious  that  it  could  uot  longer  exist.  But  noi 
only  does  the  abKoIute  existeuce  of  such  a  nation, 
on  an  extreme  supposition,  depend  upon  its  foreign 
commerce,  but  its  progress  in  wealth  must  be 
almost  entirely  measured  by  the  progress  and  de- 
mand of  the  countries  which  deal  with  it.  How- 
ever skiU'iil,  industrious  and  saving  such  a  nation 
might  be,  if  its  customers,  from  indolence  and 
want  of  accumulation,  would  not  or  could  not  take 
off  a  yearly  increasing  value  of  its  commodities, 
the  effects  of  its  skill  aud  machinery  would  be 
but  of  very  short  duration. 

That  the  cheapness  of  manufactured  commodi- 
ties, occasioned  by  skill  and  machinery  in  one 
country,  is  calculated  to  encourage  an  increase  of 
raw  produce  in  others,  nu  person  can  doubt ;  but 
we  know  at  the  same  time  that  high  profits  may 
continue  for  a  considerable  period  in  an  iudolent 
and  ill-governed  state,  without  producing  an  in- 
crease of  wealth;  yet,  unless  such  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  demand  were  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  the  iucreasiug  ingenuity  and 
exertions  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
state  would  be  lost  in  contiuually  falling  prices. 
It  would  not  only  be  obliged,  as  its  skill  and 
capital  increased,  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  ma- 
nufactured produce  for  the  raw  produce  which  it 
received  in  return  ;  but  it  might  be  unable,  even 
with  the  temptation  of  reduced  prices,  to  stimu- 
late its  customers  to  such  purchases  as  would 
allow  of  an  increasing  ini[)ortation  of  food  aud  raw 
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materials ;  and  without  such  an  incrcaaing  im- 
(lortatioii,  it  is  quite  obvious  tbat  the  population 
must  become  stationary. 

It  would  come  to  the  same  thing,  whether  this 
inability  to  obtnin  an  increusiug  quantity  of  food 
were  occasioned  by  the  advancing  money  price  of 
corn,  or  the  falling  money  price  of  manufactures. 
In  either  case  the  effect  would  be  the  same;  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  c£fect  might  take  place  ia 
either  Way,  from  increasing  competition  and  ac- 
cumulation in  the  manufacturing  nation,  and  the 
want  of  them  in  the  agricultural,  long  before  any 
essential  increase  of  difficulty  bad  occurred  in  the 
production  of  corn. 

Fourthly.  A  nation  which  ia  obliged  to  pur- 
chase from  others  nearly  the  whole  of  its  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  means  of  its  subsistence,  is  not 
only  dependent  entirely  upon  the  demands  of  its 
customers,  as  they  may  be  variously  affected  by 
indolence,  industry  or  caprice,  but  it  is  subjected 
to  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  diminution  of  de- 
mand in  the  natural  progress  of  these  countries 
towards  that  proportion  of  skill  and  capital  which 
Ihey  may  reasonably  be  expected  after  a  certain 
lime  to  possc:>s.  It  is  generally  au  accidental  and 
temporary,  not  a  natural  and  permanent  division 
of  labour,  which  constitutes  one  state  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  carrier  of  others.  While,  iu  these 
landed  nations,  agricultural  profits  continue  very 
high,  it  may  fully  auswer  tu  them  to  pay  others 
as  their  manufacturers  and  carriers;  but  when 
the  profits  on  land  fall,  or  the  tenures  on  which  it 
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can  be  held  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  in- 
vestment of  an  accumulaliDg  capital,  the  owner  of 
U)is  capital  will  naturally  look  towards  commerce 
and  manuractures  for  its  employment ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  reasoning^of  Adam  Smith  and 
the  Economists,  finding  at  home  both  the  materials 
of  manufactures,  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
the  power  of  carrying  on  their  own  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  tbey  will  probably  be  able  to 
conduct  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  carry- 
ing for  themselves  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  if  they* 
allowed  it  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  others.    As 
long  as  the  agriculturdl  nations  continued  to  ap- 
ply their  increasing  capital   principally   to   the 
land,  this  increase  of  capital  would   be  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  nation.     It  would  be  indeed  thoj 
main  cause  nnd  great  regulator  of  its  progress  |^| 
wealth  and  population.     But  after  they  had  tumec^ 
their  attention  to  manufactures  and  commerce, 
their   further  increase  of  capital  would   be  the 
signal  of  decay  and  destruction  to  the  manufac* 
tures  and  commerce,  which  tbey  had  before  sup- 
ported.    And  thus,  in   the  natural  progress  of 
national  ini prove nienl,  and  without  the  competi 
tion  of  superior  skill  and  capital,  a  purely  co 
mercial  stale  must  be  undersold  and  driven  out 
of  the  markets  by  those  who  possess  the  advantage 
of  land. 

In  the  distribution  of  wealth  during  the  p 
gress  of  improvement,  the  interests  of  an  ind 
pendent  state  in  relation  to  others  are  essentia 
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different  from  those  of  a  particular  province,  in 
relation  to  tbe  kingdom  to  which  it  belongs,  a 
point  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to.  if  agricultural  capital  increasei^r  and  agricul- 
tural profits  diminish  in  Sussex,  the  overflowing 
stock  will  go  to  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool* 
or  some  other  place  where  it  can  probably  be 
engaged  in  manufactures  ur  commerce  more  ad* 
vaatageously  than  at  home.  But  if  Sussex  -were 
an  independent  kingdom,  this  could  not'  take 
place;  and  the  corn  which  is  now  sent  to  London 
must  be  withdrawn  to  support  manufacturers  and 
traders  living  within  its  confines.  If  England, 
therefore,  had  continued  to  be  separated  into  the 
seven  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  London  could 
not  possibly  hare  been  what  it  is ;  and  that  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  popiilution  which  takes 
place  at  present,  and  which  we  may  fairly  presume 
is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  realm, 
would  have  been  essentially  changed*  if  the  ob- 
ject had  been  to  accumulate  the  greatest  quantity 
of  wealth  and  population  in  particular  districts, 
iDBtead  of  the  whole  island.  But  at  all  times  the  in- 
terest of  each  iurlcpendeut  state  is  to  accumulate 
the  greatest  quantity  of  wealth  within  its  limits. 
Consequently,  the  iuleresi  of  an  independent 
;  state,  with  regard  to  the  countries  with  which  it 
trades,  can  rarely  be  the  same  as  the  interest  of  a 
province  with  regard  to  the  empire  to  which  it 
belongs ;  and  tbe  accumulation  of  capital  which 
would  occasion  the  withdrawing  of  the  exports 
of  corn  in  the  one  case,  would  leave  them  per- 
fectly undisturbed  in  the  other. 
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If,  from  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
causes  above  enumerated,  the  importation  of  com 
into  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  country 
should  be  essentially  checked,  and  should  either 
actually  decrease,  or  be  prevented  from  increas- 
ing, it  is  quite  evident  tliat  its  population  must  be 
checked  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  ^^ 

Venice  presents  a  striking  instance  of  a  c<nP^ 
mcrcial  state,  at  once  stopped  in  its  progress  to 
vt-ealth  and  population  by  foreign  competition. 
The  discovery  made  by  the  Portuguese  of  a  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  com- 
pletely turned  the  channel  of  the  Indian  trade. 
The  high  profits  of  the  Venetians,  which  had  been 
the  foundation  of  their  rapidly  increasing-  wealth, 
and  of  their  extraordinary  preponderance  as  a 
naval  and  commercial  power,  were  not  only  sud- 
denly reduced ;  but  the  trade  itself,  on  which 
these  high  profits  had  been  made,  was  almost 
annihilated,  and  their  power  and  weallh  were 
shortly  contracted  to  those  more  confined  U 
which  suited  their  natural  resources. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  Bruge 
Flanders  was  the  great  cnlrepdt  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Early 
in  the  16th  century  its  commerce  began  to  decli 
under  the  competition  of  Antwerp.  Many  Ei 
lish  and  foreign  merchants  in  consequence  left  tJie 
declining  city,  to  settle  in  that  which  was  rapidly  j 
increasing  in  commerce  and  wealth.  About  tl^j 
middle  of  the  [6ih  century  Antwerp  was  at  tl^H 
zenith  of  its  power.  It  contained  above  a  linn^H 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  aud  was  uni 
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Bllowed  to  be  the  most  illustrious  mercantile  city, 
and  10  carry  on  the  most  extensive  and  richest 
commerce  of  any  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  rising  greatness  of  Amsterdam  was  favoured 
Jjy  the  unfortunate  siege  and  capture  of  Antwerp 
by  the  duke  of  Parma;  and  the  competition  of 
the  extraordinary  industry  and  persevering  exer- 
tions of  the  Hollanders  nut  only  prevented  An- 
twerp from  recovering  her  commerce,  but  gave  a 
severe  blow  to  the  foreign  trade  of  almost  all  the 
other  Hanse  Towns. 

The  subsequent  dccUae  of  the  trade  of  Am- 
sterdam itself  was  caused  partly  by  the  low  pro- 
fitsarising  from  home  competition  and  abundance 
of  capital ;  partly  by  excessive  taxation,  which 
raised  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  but 
more  than  either,  perhaps,  by  the  progress  of 
other  nations  possessing  greater  natural  advan- 
tages, and  being  able,  even  with  inferior  skill,  in- 
dustry and  capital,  beneficially  to  carry  on  much 
of  that  trade  which  had  before  fallen  almost  ex- 
clusively into  the  bauds  of  the  Dutch. 

As  early  as  1669  and  1G70,  when  Sir  Willtam 
Temple  was  in  Holland,  the  effects  of  abundance 
of  capital  and  domestic  competition  were  such, 
that  most  of  the  foreign  trades  were  losing  ones, 
except  the  Indian,  and  that  none  of  them  gave  a 
profit  of  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.*  In 
such  a  state  of  things  botti  the  power  and  the  wili 
to  save  must  be  greatly  diminished.  The  capital 
must  have  been  either  stationary  or  declining,  or 
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at  the  best  very  slowly  progressive.  In  fact,  Sir 
William  Temple  gives  it  as  bis  opinion  Ihattlie 
trade  of  Holland  had  for  some  years  passed  its 
meridian,  and  begun  sensibly  to  decay.*  Subse- 
quently, when  the  progress  of  other  nations  was 
still  more  marked,  it  appeared  from  undoubted 
documents  that  most  of  the  trades  of  Holland, 
as  well  as  its  fisheries,  had  decidedly  fallen  off. 
and  that  no  branch  of  its  commerce  had  retained 
its  former  vigour,  except  the  American  and  Afri- 
can trades,  and  that  of  the  Rliinc  and  Maese, 
■which  are  independent  of  foreign  power  and  com- 
petition. 

In  1669,  the  whole  population  of  Holland  and 
West  Friezeland  was  estimated  by  John  de  Witt 
at  2,4O0,O0O.t  In  1778,  the  population  of  the 
seven  provinces  was  estimated  only  at  2,000,000;J 
and  thus,  in  the  course  of  above  a  hundred  years, 
the  population,  instead  of  increasing,  as  is  usual, 
had  greatly  diminished. 

In  all  these  cases  of  commercial  states,  the 
progress  of  wealth  and  population  seems  to  have 
been  checked  by  one  or  more  of  the  causes  above 
mentioned,  which  must  necessarily  affect  more  or 
less  the  power  of  commanding  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Universally  it  may  be  observed,  that  if,  from 
any  cause  or  causes  whatever,  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour  in  any  country  cease  to  be 
progressive,  the  effective  demand  for  labour  will 

"  Temple'*  Works,  vol  i.  p.  67. 

t   linerest  of  HolUntt,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 
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also  cease  to  be  progressive ;  and  wages  ■will  be 
reduced  to  that  sum,  which,  under  the  existing 
prices  -of  provisions,  and  the  existing  habits  of 
the  people,  will  just  keep  up,  and  no  more  than 
keep  up,  a  stationary  population.  A  state  so 
circumstanced  is  under  a  moral  impossibility  of 
increasing,  whatever  may  be  the  plenty  of  corn, 
or  however  high  may  be  the  profits  of  stock  in 
other  countries.*  It  may  indeed  at  a  subsequent 
period,  and  under  new  circumstances,  begin  to 
increase  again.  If  by  some  happy  invention  in 
mechanics,  the  discovery  of  some  new  channel  of 
trade,  or  an  unusual  increase  of  agricultural  wealth 
and  population  in  the  surrounding  countries,  its 
exports,  of  whatever  kind,  were  to  become  un- 
usually in  demand,  it  might  again  import  an 
increasing  quantity  of  corn,  and  might  again  in- 
crease its  population.  But  as  long  as  it  is  unable 
to  make  yearly  additions  to  its  imports  of  food, 
it  will  evidently  be  unable  to  furnish  the  means 
of  support  to  an  increasing  population;  and  it 
will  necessarily  experience  this  inability,  when, 
from  the  state  of  its  commercial  transactions,  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  its  labour  become 
stationary,  or  begin  to  decline. 


*  It  U  a  curioiiN  fnct,  ibat  nnion^  the  causes  nf  tbc  decline  of 
the  Dulcii  tmdc.  Sir  W'iUism  Temple  reckons  fhc  cheapness  of 
com,  wbich,  lit-  says,  ""  Las  been  fur  llicse  tlozuii  yi;ars,  or  more, 
general  ill  tli'st  [»arl5  of  Europe."  (VoL  i.  p.  6!).)  This  clienpness, 
be  »ys,  ioipcJai  the  nnt  of  spices  and  other  Indian  cummorliiics 
unoag  the  Unliic  nations^  by  diminishing  their  power  of  pur- 
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In  a  country  the  most  exclusively  couiined  to 
agricullure,  some  of  its  mw  materials  will  always 
be  worked  up  for  domestic  use.  In  the  most 
commcrcia]  state,  not  absolutely  eonfiued  to  the 
walls  ol'  a  town,  some  part  of  the  food  of  its  inha- 
bitants, or  of  its  cattle,  will  be  drawn  from  the 
small  territory  in  its  neighbourhood.  But,  m 
speaking  of  systems  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
combined,  something  much  further  than  this  kind 
of  combination  is  uitended;  and  it  is  meant  bs 
refer  to  countries,  where  the  resources  in  land, 
and  the  capitals  employed  in  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, are  both  considerable,  and  neitl 
preponderating  greatly  over  the  other. 

A  country  so  circumstanced  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  sj'^tems,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  free  from  the  peculiar  evils  which  belong^ 
each,  taken  separately. 

The  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  commerce 
in  any  state  implies  at  unce  that  it  has  freed  itself 
from  the  worst  parts  of  the  feudal  system.  It 
shews  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not 
in  a  slate  of  servitude ;  that  they  have  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  save;  that  when  capital 
accumulates  it  can  find  the  means  of  secure 
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ployment,  aiul  consequently  that  the  governmei»t 
is  such  as  to  aflbrd  the  necessary  protection  to 
properly.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  that  it  should  ever  experience  that 
premature  slagnation  in  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  at  times  has 
marked  the  history  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. In  a  country  in  which  manufactures  and 
commerce  flonrifth,  the  produce  of  ihc  soil  will 
always  find  a  ready  market  at  home ;  and  such  a 
market  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  progressive 
increase  of  capital.  But  the  progressive  increase 
of  capital,  and  particularly  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
is  the  great  cause  of  a  demaud  for  labour,  and  of 
d  corn  wages,  while  the  high  relative  price  of 
m,  occasioned  by  the  improved  machinery  and 
extended  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  toge- 
ther with  the  prosperity  of  foreign  commerce,  en- 
ables the  labourer  to  exchange  any  given  portion 
of  his  earnings  in  com  for  a  large  proportion  both 
of  domestic  and  foreign  conveniences  and  luxuries. 
Even  when  the  effective  demand  for  labour  begins 
to  slacken,  and  the  com  wages  to  be  reduced, 
still  the  high  relative  value  of  corn  keeps  up  com- 
paratively the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ; 
and  though  their  increase  is  checked,  yet  a  very 
considerable  l>ody  of  them  may  still  be  well  lodged 
and  well  clothed,  and  able  to  indulge  themselves 
in  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  foreign  pro- 
duce. Nor  can  they  ever  be  reduced  to  the  mi- 
sei^ble  condition  of  the  people  in  those  countries, 
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where,  at  Oie  same  time  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  stalioimry,  the  value  of  corn,  compared 
with  manufactures  and  foreign  commodities, 
extremely  low. 

AU  the  peculiar  disadvantages  therefore  oi 
purely  agricultural  country  are  avoided  by  lb"e 
<;ro\vth  and  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  c 
me  roe. 

lu  the  same  manner  it  will  l>e  found  that  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  attending  states  mc 
manufacturing  and  commercial  will  be  avoi 
by  the  possession  of  resources  in  laud. 

A  country  which  raises  its  own  food  cannot 
by  any  sort  of  foreign  competition  be  reduced  at 
once  to  a  necessarily  declining  population.  If  the 
exports  of  a  merely  commercial  country  he  essen- 
tially diminished  by  foreign  competition,  it  may 
lose,  in  a  very  short  linie,  its  power  of  supporting 
the  same  number  of  people;  but  if  the  exports  of 
a  country  which  has  resources  in  land  be  dimi- 
nished, it  will  merely  lose  some  of  its  foreign 
conveniencies  and  luxuries ;  and  the  great  and 
most  important  of  all  trades,  the  domestic  trade 
carried  on  between  the  towns  and  the  country, 
will  remain  comparatively  undisturbed.  It  may 
indeed  be  checked  in  the  rate  of  its  progress  for 
a  time  by  the  want  of  the  same  stimulus ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  its  becoming  retrograde ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  capital  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  loss  of  foreign  trade  will 
not  lie  idle.  It  will  find  some  channel  in  which 
it  can  be  employed  with  advantage,  though  not 
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with  the  same  advantage  as  before;  and  will  be 
abie  to  maintahi  an  increasing-  population,  though 
not  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  under  the  sti- 
mulus of  a  prosperous  foreign  trade. 

The  effects  of  home  competition  will  in  like 
manner  be  very  different  iu  the  two  states  we  are 
comparing. 

lu  a  state  merely  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial, home  competition  and  abundance  of  capital 
may  so  reduce  the  price  of  manufactured  com- 
pared with  raw  produce,  that  the  increased  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  may  not  procure  in 
exchange  au  increased  quantity  of  food.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  resources  in  land  this 
cannot  happen ;  and  though  from  improvements 
in  machinery  and  the  decreasing  fertility  of  the 
new  land  taken  into  cultivation,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  manufactures  will  be  given  for  raw  pro- 
duce, yet  the  mass  of  manufactures  can  never  fall 
in  value,  owing  to  a  competition  of  capital  in  this 
species  of  industry,  unaccompanied  by  a  corre* 
spondent  competition  of  capital  on  land. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  a  state,  the 
revenue  of  which  consists  solely  in  profits  and 
wages,  the  diminution  of  profits  and  wages  may 
greatly  impair  its  disposable  income.  The  in- 
crease in  tlie  amount  of  capital  and  iu  the  number 
of  labourers  may  in  many  cases  not  be  sufficient 
to  make  up  fur  the  diminished  rate  of  profits  and 
wages.  But  where  the  revenue  of  the  country 
consists  of  rents  as  well  as  profits  and  wages,  a 
great  part  of  M'hat  is  lost  in  profits  and  wages  is 
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gained  id  rents,  and  the  disposable  income  re- 
nain!*  comparatively  unimpaired. 

Aiiotlier  eukiiicnt  advantage  possessed  by  a 
tion  which  is  rich  in  land,  as  well  as  in  commerce 
and   manufactures,  is,  that  the   progress  of 
wealth  and  population  \»  in  a  com[>arativeIy  sligl 
degree  dependent  upon  the  state  and  progress  of 
other  countries.    A  nation.  whoi»e  wealth  depend^i 
exclusively  on  manufacturets  and  commerce,  C8I^| 
not  increase  without  an  increase  in  the  raw  pro- 
duct:i  of  the  countries  with  which  it  trades;  or 
taking  away  a  share  of  what  tliey  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  actually  consuming,  which  will  rarely 
be  parted  with;  and  tlius  the  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence of  others  may  not  only  be  prejudicial, 
fatal  to  its  progress. 

A  country  with  resources  iu  land  can  ne' 
be  exposed  to  these  inconveniences ;  and  If 
industry,  ingenuitVt  and  economy  increase,  i 
wealth  and  population  will  Increase,  whatever 
may  be  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the  nations 
with  which  it  trades.  When  its  manufacluring 
capital  becomes  redundant,  and  manufacliited 
commodities  are  too  cheap,  it  will  have  no  occa- 
sion to  wait  for  the  increasing  raw  products  of  its 
neighbours.  The  transfer  of  its  own  redundant 
capital  to  its  own  land  will  rai^  fre.sh  products, 
against  which  its  manufactures  niay  be  exchanged, 
and  by  the  double  operation  of  diminishing  com- 
paratively the  supply,  and  increasing  the  demand, 
enhance  their  price.  A  similar  operatioji,  when 
raw  produce  is   too  abundant,  will  restore 
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level  between  the  profits  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures. And  upon  the  same  principle  the  stock 
of  the  country  will  be  distributed  through  its  va- 
rious and  distant  provinces,  according  to  the  ad- 
vantages presented  by  each  situation  for  the  em- 
ployment, either  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
capital. 

A  country,  inwliich  in  this  manner  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  all  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  a  large  territory,  act  and  re-act  upon 
each  other  in  turn,  might  evidently  go  on  increas- 
ing in  riches  and  sireagth.  although  surrounded 
by  Bishop  Bcrkely's  wall  of  brass.  Such  a  coun- 
try would  naturally  make  the  most  of  its  foreign 
commerce,  whatever  might  be  the  actual  state  of 
it;  and  its  increase  or  decrease  would  be  the  ad- 
dition or  removal  of  a  ])owcrful  stimulus  to  its 
owu  produce;  but  i^till  the  increase  of  this  pro- 
duce, to  a  vcrj-  considerable  extent,  would  be  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries;  and  though  it 
might  be  retarded  by  a  failure  of  foreign  com- 
merce, it  could  not  either  be  stopped  or  be  made 
retrograde. 

A  fourth  advantage  derived  from  the  union  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  particularly  when 
they  are  nearly  balanced,  is,  that  the  capital  and 
population  of  such  a  country  can  never  be  forced 
to  make  a  retrograde  movement,  merely  by  the 
natural  progress  of  other  countries  to  that  state 
of  improvement  to  which  they  are  all  constantly 
tending. 

According  to  all  general  principles,  it  will  finally 
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ans\t'er  to  most  landed  nations,  both  to  manufac- 
ture for  themselves,  aud  to  conduct  their  owu 
commerce.     That  raw  cottons  should  be  shipped 
in  America,  carried  some  thousands  of  miles  to 
another  country,  unshipped  there,  to  be  manufac- 
tured and  shipped  a^in  fur  the  American  market, 
is  a  &tate  of  things  which  cannot  be  permanent. 
That  it  may  last  for  some  lime,  there  can  be  no     I 
doubt ;  and  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  insi- 
nuate that  an  advantage,  while  it  lasts,  should  not 
be  used,  merely  becauf^e  it  will  not  continue  for 
ever.     But  if  the  advantage  be  in  its  nature  tem^, 
porary,  it  is  surely  prudent  to  have  this  in  vle^H 
and  to  use  it  in  such  a  way,  that  when  it  ceases^ 
it  may  not  have  been  productive,  on  the  whole, 
of  more  evil  than  good. 

If  a  country,  owing  to  temporary  advantages 
of  tliis  kind,  should  have  its  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures so  greatly  preponderate  as  to  make  it  ; 
necessary  to  support  a  large  portion  of  its  people  i 
on  foreign  com,  it  is  certain  that  the  progressive  ! 
improvement  of  foreign  countries  in  manufactures 
and  commerce  might,  after  a  time,  subject  it  to 
a  period  of  poverty  and  of  retrograde  movements 
in  capital  and  population,  which  might  more  than 
counterbalance  the  temporary  benefits  before  en- 
joyed ;  while  a  nation  in  which  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  population  continued  to  be 
supported  by  its  agriculture,  might  receive  a  very 
considerable  stimulus  to  both,  from  such  tempo- 
rary advantages,  without  beiug  exposed  to  any 
essential  evil  on  their  ceasing. 
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The  countries  which  thus  unite  great  landed 
resources  with  a  prosperous  state  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  in  which  the  commercial 
part  of  the  population  never  essentially  exceeds 
the  ag-ricultural  part,  are  eminently  secure  from 
sudden  reverses.  Tlieir  increasing  wealth  seems 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  common  accidents ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  they  might  not 
go  on  increasing  in  riches  and  population  for  hun- 
dreds, nay  almost  thousands  of  years. 

^Ve  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  this  progress  though  it  is  distant,  and 
has  certainly  not  been  attained  by  any  large 
landed  nation  yet  known. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  limit  to  the  po- 
pulation of  commercial  nations  is  the  period  when, 
from  the  actual  state  of  foreign  markets,  they  are 
unable  regularly  to  import  an  increasing  quantity 
of  food.  And  the  limit  to  the  population  of  a 
nation  which  raises  the  whole  of  its  food  on  its 
own  territory  is,  when  the  land  has  been  so  fully 
occupied  and  worked,  that  the  employment  of 
another  labourer  on  it  will  not,  on  an  average, 
raise  an  additional  quantity  of  food  sufficient  to 
support  a  family  of  such  a  size  as  will  adnnt  of 
an  increase  of  population. 

This  is  evidently  the  extreme  practical  limit  to 
the  progress  of  population,  which  no  nation  has 
ever  yet  reached,  nor,  indeed,  ever  will;  since  no 
allowauce  has  been  here  made  either  for  other 
necessaries  besides  food,  or  for  the  profits  of 
stock,  both  of  which,  however  low,  must  always 
be  somethiu|r  not  inconsiderable. 
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Yet,  even  this  limit  is  very  far  short  of  what  the 
earth  is  capable  of  produciog,  if  all  were  em- 
ployed upon  it  who  were  uol  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  necessaries  ;  that  is,  if  soldiers, 
sailors,  mental  servants,  and  all  the  artificers  of 
luxtiries,  were  made  to  labour  upon  the  land. 
They  would  not.  indeed,  produce  the  support  of  a 
family,  and  ultimately  not  even  of  themselves;  but, 
till  the  earth  absolutely  refused  to  yield  any  more, 
they  would  continue  to  add  (something;  to  the  cc 
mon  stock;  and,  by  increasinfr  the  means  of  suB^ 
sistence,  would  afford  the  n)eaiisof  su|jportiogan 
increasing  population.  Thewhole  people  of  a  coun- 
try might  thus  be  employed  during  their  whole 
time  in  the  production  of  mere  necessaries,  and 
no  leisure  be  left  for  other  pursuits  of  any  kind. 
But  this  state  of  things  could  only  be  cfFected  by 
the  forced  direction  of  the  national  industry  into 
one  channel  by  public  authority.  Upon  the  prin- 
cipal of  private  property,  which  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  will  always  prevail  in  society,  it  could 
never  happen.  With  a  view  to  the  individual  in- 
terest,  either  of  a  landlord  or  farmer,  no  labourer 
can  ever  be  employed  on  the  soil,  who  does  not 
produce  more  than  the  value  of  his  wages;  and  if 
these  wages  be  not  on  an  average  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  wife,  and  rear  two  children  to  the  age 
of  marriage,  it  is  evident  that  both  the  population 
and  produce  must  come  to  a  stand.  Con.sequent- 
ly,  at  the  most  extreme  practical  limit  of  popular_ 
tion,  the  state  of  the  land  must  be  such  as  to 
ble  the  last  employed  labourers  to  produce  th~ 
mainteuaneeof  as  many,  probably,  as  four  pcrsoi 
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And  it  is  happy  fur  tiiankinci  tbat  sucli  are  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  the  competition  for  ilie  neccs- 
saricR  of  life,  in  the  progress  of  population,  could 
reduce  the  whole  human  race  to  the  necessity  of 
bceBsant  labour  for  tlicm,  man  would  be  oouti- 
Dually  tendinis  to  a  state  of  det^radation  ;  and  all 
the  improvements  which  had  marked  the  middle 
stages  of  his  career  would  be  completely  lost  ai 
the  end  of  it;  but,  in  reality,  and  according  to 
tbe  universal  principle  of  private  property,  at  the 
period  when  it  will  cease  to  answer  to  employ 
more  labour  upon  the  land,  the  excess  of  raw 
produce,  not  actually  -consumed  by  the  cuUiva^ 
tors,  will,  in  the  shape  of  rents,  profits,  and  wages, 
particularly  the  first,  bear  nearly  as  great  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  as  at  any  previous  period, 
and.  at  all  events,  sufficient  to  support  a  large 
part  of  the  society  living,  either  without  manual 
labour,  or  employing  tbemselvet  in  modifying  the 
raw  materials  of  the  land  into  the  Ibrras  beat 
suited  to  the  gratibcation  of  man. 

When  we  refer,  therefore,  to  the  practical  limits 
of  population,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  recol- 
lect that  they  must  be  always  very  far  short  of 
the  utmost  power  ol'  the  carih  to  produce  fuod. 

It  is  also  of  groat  importance  to  recollect  that, 
long  before  this  practical  limit  is  attained  in  any 
country,  the  rate  of  the  increase  of  population 
will  gradually  diminish.  When  the  capital  of  a 
country  becomes  staiiouary  from  bad  govenmieat. 
iudolencc,  extravagance,  or  a  sudden  shock  to 
commerce,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  check  to 
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population  may,  in  some  de^ee,  be  sudden, 
though,  in  that  case,  it  cannot  take  place  without 
a  considerable  convulsion.  But  when  the  capital 
of  a  country  comes  to  a  stop  from  the  continued 
process  of  accumulation  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  cultivable  land,  both  the  profits  of  slock  and 
the  wages  of  labour  must  have  been  gradually 
diminishing  for  a  long  period,  till  they  are  both 
ultimately  so  low  as  to  afford  no  further  encou- 
ragement to  au  increase  of  stock,  and  no  further 
means  for  the  support  of  an  increasing  population. 
If  we  could  suppose  that  the  capital  employed 
upon  the  land  was,  at  all  limes,  as  great  as  could 
possibly  be  applied  with  the  same  profit,  and 
there  were  no  agricultural  improvements  to  save 
labour,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  accumulation  pro- 
ceeded, pro6ts  and  wages  would  regularly  fall, 
and  the  dimioished  rate  in  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation would  be  quite  regular.  But  practically 
this  can  never  happen;  and  various  causes,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  will  concur  to  prevent  this 
regularity,  and  occasion  great  variations  at  diffe- 
rent times  in  the  rate  at  which  the  population  p 
ceeds  towards  its  final  limit. 

In  the  first  place.  land  is  practically  almoi 
always  understocked  with  capital.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  usual  tenures  on  which  farms 
arc  held,  which,  by  discouraging  the  transfer 
of  capital  from  commerce  and  manufactures, 
leaves  it  principally  to  be  generated  on  the  land 
and  partly  from  the  very  nature  of  much  of 
soil  of  almost  all  large  countries,  which  is  su 
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that  the  employment  of  a  small  capital  upon  it 
may  be  little  productive,  while  the  employment 
of  a  large  capital  in  draining,  or  in  changing  the 
character  of  the  soil  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
natural  and  artificial  manures,  may  be  productive 
in  a  high  degree;  and  partly  also,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  after  every  fall  of  profits  and 
wages  there  will  often  be  room  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  much  greater  capital  upon  the  land  than 
is  at  the  command  of  those,  who,  by  being  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  farms,  can  alone  so  em- 
ploy it. 

Secondly ;  improvements  in  agriculture.  If 
new  and  superior  modes  of  cultivation  be  in- 
vented, by  which  not  only  the  land  is  better  ma- 
naged, but  is  worked  with  less  labour,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  inferior  land  may  be  cultivated  at  higher 
profits  than  could  be  obtained  from  richer  land 
before ;  and  an  improved  system  of  culture,  with 
the  use  of  better  instruments,  may,  for  a  long 
period,  more  than  counterbalance  the  tendency  of 
an  extended  cultivation  and  a  great  increase  of 
capital  to  yield  smaller  proportionate  returns. 

Thirdly;  improvements  in  manufactures.  "When 
by  increased  skill  and  the  invention  of  improved 
machinery  in  manufactures  one  man  becomes  ca- 
pable of  doing  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  could  be- 
fore, it  is  well  known  that,  from  the  principle  of 
home  competition  and  the  consequent  great  increase 
of  quantity,  the  prices  of  such  manufactures  will 
greatly  fall ;  and,  as  far  as  they  include  the  ne- 
cessaries and  accustomed  conveniences  of  labour- 
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ers  and  fnrmcrs,  they  must  tend  to  diminish  that 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce  whi 
is  consumed  necessarily  on  Lhe  land,  and  leave 
larger  remainder.  From  this  larger  remainder 
may  be  drawn  a  higher  rate  of  profits,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  capital  and  extension  of 
cultivation. 

Fourihty ;  the  prosperity  of  foreign  commerce. 
If  from  a  prosperous  foreign  commerce  our  labour 
and  domestic  commuditres  rise  considerably  ra 
price,  while  foreign  commodities  tire  advanced 
comparatively  very  little,  an  event  which  is  very 
common,  it  is  evident  that  the  farmer  or  labourer 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  tea,  sugar,  cottons, 
linens.  leather,  tallow,  timber,  &c.  which  he 
stands  in  need  of,  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  com 
or  labour  tlian  before;  and  this  increased  power 
of  purchasing  foreign  commodities  will  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect,  in  allowing  the  means  of 
an  extended  cultivation  without  a  fall  of  profits, 
as  the  improvements  in  manufactures  just  referrc 
to. 

Fiftidy ;  a  temporary  increase  in  the  relative 
price  of  raw  produce  from  increased  demand- 
Allowing,  what  19  certainly  not  true,  that  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  raw  produce,  will,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  occasion  a  proportionate  rise  i 
labour*  and  other  commodities;  yet,  during  the 

*  A  rise.  irliicU  la  acca^ioncd  cxcIiuK'cly  by  tlic  incrcnscd  i\aaV[ 
tit)*  of  labour  Hiiic'L  muy  hv  I'cquircd  in  ttie  ^jngn-sv  of  auctcty  : 
rntac  ii  given  (|ii»iitity  of  (.-oni  on  tbe  Inst  liiiiii  l)4k.en  iiiMi  niltlvd 
lion,  innst,  of  course,  be  pfcullRr  to  raw  produce,  and  will  noi 
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time  that  the  price  of  raw  produce  takes  the  lead, 
it  is  obviuus  lliat  the  profits  of  cultivation  may 
inoreane  under  an  extended  agriculture,  and  a 
continued  accumulatiou  of  capital.  And  these 
intervals,  it  should  be  observed,  must  be  of  infi- 
nite importance  in  the  progress  of  the  wealth  of 
a  landed  nation,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
causes  of  deficient  capital  upon  the  land  before 
nientioued.  U  the  laud,  for  the  most  part,  gene-  - 
rates  the  new  capital  which  is  employed  in  ex- 
tending its  cultivation;  and  if  the  employment  of 
a  considerable  capital  lor  a  certain  period  will 
often  put  land  in  sucb  a  state,  that  it  can  be  culti- 
vated afterwards  at  comparatively  little  expense; 
a  periotl  of  high  agricultural  profits,  ibough  it  may 
last  only  eight  or  ten  years,  may  often  be  the 
means  of  giving  to  a  country  what  is  equivalent 
to  a  fresh  quantity  of  land. 

Though  it  is  unqLtestionably  and  necessarily 
true,  therefore,  that  the  tendency  of  a  continually 
increasing  capital  and  extending  cultivation  is  to 
occasion  a  progressive  fall  both  of  protiis  and 
wages;  yet  the  causes  above  enumerated  are  evi- 
dently sutticient  to  account  for  great  and  long  ir- 
regutarities  in  this  progress. 

We  see,  in  consequence,  in  all  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope, great  variations  at  dift'erent  periods  in  the 
progress  of  their  capital  and  population.  After 
slumbering  for  years  in  a  state  almost  stationary, 
some  countries  have  made  a  sudden  start,  and 
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have  begun  increasing  at  a  rate  almost  approaching' 
to  that  of  new  colonies.  Russia  and  parts  of  Prus- 
sia have  aftbrded  instances  of  this  kind,  and  have 
continued  this  rate  of  progress  after  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  and  the  extension  of  cultivation 
had  been  proceeding  with  great  rapidity  for  raan)i 
years. 

From  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  we  have 
•seen  similar  variations  in  our  own  country.  About 
the  middle  of  last  century  the  interest  of  money 
was  at  3  per  cent. ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
the  profits  of  stock  were  nearly  in  proportion. 
At  that  time,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the 
births  and  marriages,  the  population  was  increas- 
ing but  slowly.  From  1720  to  1750,  a  period  of 
30  years,  the  increase  is  calculated  to  have  been 
only  about  900,000  on  a  population  of  5,5fi5,000.* 
Since  this  period  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
capital  of  the  country  has  been  prodigiously  en- 
larged, and  its  cultivation  very  greatly  extended; 
yet,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  seen 
the  interest  of  money  at  above  o  per  cent.,  with 
profits  in  proportion  ;  and,  from  1800  to  1811,  an 
increase  of  population  ccjual  to  1,200,000  on 
9,287,000,  a  rate  of  increase  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  at  the  former  period. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  causes  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  progress  of  capital  and  population, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  they  cannot  reach  their  ne- 
cessary practical  limit  but  by  a  very  gradual  pro- 

*  Population  Ahitriicts,  Preliminary  Obserrations,  mblc,  p.  xxt. 
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cess.  Before  llie  accumulation  of  capital  conies 
lo  a  stop  from  ncccjisitif,  the  profits  of  stock  must, 
for  a  loni(  time,  have  been  so  low  as  to  aflbrd 
scarcely  any  encouragement  to  an  excess  of  saving 
above  expenditure;  and  before  the  prnfi;ress  of 
population  is  finally  stopped,  the  real  wages  of 
labour  must  have  been  gradually  diminishing,  till, 
under  the  existing  habits  of  the  people,  they 
could  only  support  such  families  as  would  just 
keep  up,  and  no  more  than  keep  up,  the  actual 
population. 

It  appears  then,  that  it  is  the  union  of  tlie  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  systems,  and  not  cither 
of  them  taken  separately,  that  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  greatest  national  prosperity;  that  a 
country  with  an  extensive  and  rich  territory,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  stimulated  by  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  iiiauufactures,  and  foreign 
commerce,  has  sucli  various  and  abundant  re- 
sources, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  when 
they  will  reach  their  limits.  That  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  limit,  which,  if  the  capital  and  population 
of  acountry  continue  increasing,  they  must  ulti- 
mately reach,  and  cannot  pass;  and  that  this li- 
iiiit,  upon  the  principle  of  private  property,  must 
be  far  short  of  the  utmost  power  of  die  earth  to 
produce  food. 
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Tt  has  been  observed  tliat  some  countries, 
great  resources  iu  land,  and  an  evident  power  of 
supporting  a  greatly  increased  population  from 
their  own  soil,  have  yet  been  in  the  habit  of  im- 
porting large  quantities  of  foreign  corn,  and  have 
become  dependent  upon  other  slates  for  a  great 
part  of  their  supplies. 

The  causes  which  may  lead  to  thi.s  stale 
things  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following: 

First ;  any  obstacleH  which  the  laws,  constitu- 
tion and  customs  of  a  country  present  to  the 
accumulation  of  capita)  oil  the  land,  which  do  nut 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  increasing  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

In  every  state  in  which  the  feudal  system  has 
prevailed,  there  are  laws  and  customs  of  this  kind, 
which  prevent  the  free  division  and  alienation  of 
land  like  other  property,  and  render  the  prepara- 
tions for  an  extension  of  cultivation  often  both 
very  difficult  and  very  expensive.  Improvements 
in  such  countries  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  tenants, 
a  large  part  of  whom  have  not  leases,  or  at  least 
leases  of  any  length  ;  and  though  their  wealth  and 
respectability  have  of  late  years  very  greatly  in- 
creased, yet  it  is  not  possible  to  put  them  on  a 
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footing' with  enterprising  owners,  and  to  give  them 
the  same  independence,  and  the  sanieencourage- 
ment  to  employ  their  capitals  with  spirit,  as  mer- 
chants and  nianut'ucturers. 

Secondly  ;  a  system  of  direct  or  indirect  taxa- 
tion, of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  a  weight  upon 
the  agriculture  of  a  country,  wliich  is  either  un- 
equal, or.  from  peculiar  circumstances,  can  be 
"better  borne  by  commerce  and  manufactures. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  a  direct  tax  on 
corn  grown  at  home,  if  not  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  tax  on  the  importation  of  it,  might 
be  such  as  to  destroy  at  once  the  cultivation  of 
grain,  and  make  a  country  import  the  whole  of  its 
consumption;  and  a  partial  effect  of  the  same 
kind  would  follow,  if,  by  a  system  of  indirect 
taxation,  the  general  price  of  labour  were  raised 
and  yet  by  means  of  drawbacks  on  home  and  fo- 
reign commodities,  by  an  abundance  of  colonial 
produce,  and  by  those  peculiar  articies,*  the  de- 
mand for  which  abroad  would  not  be  much  atfected 
by  the  increase  of  price,  the  value  of  the  whole  of 
the  exports,  though  not  the  quantity,  might  admit 
of  increase. 

Thirdly ;  improved  machinery,  combined  with 
extensive  capita)  and  a  very  advantageous  division 
of  labour. 

If  in  any  country,  by  means  of  capital  and  ma- 
chinery, one  mau  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of 


*  A  rise  in  the  price  of  liibuur  in  CIi  ina  vrauld  certainly  incre»ie 
Ibe  retnnis  wlilch  h  receives  for  In  teas. 
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t«n,  it  is  quile  obvious  that  before  the  same  ad- 
Tantag;cs  are  extended  to  other  countries,  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  labour  will  but  very  little  iuterfere 
with  the  power  of  selling  those  sons  of  commodi- 
ties, in  the  production  of  which  the  capital  and 
machinery  are  so  effectively  applied.  It  is  quite 
true  that  an  advance  in  the  necessary  wages  of 
labour,  which  increases  the  expense  of  raising: 
corn,  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  many  com- 
modities besides  corn  ;  and  if  there  wercnoothe; 
no  encouragement  would  be  given  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  grain,  as  there  might  be  no  means 
by  which  it  could  be  purchased  cheaper  abroad^ 
But  a  large  class  of  the  exportable  commoditi 
of  a  comniercial  country  are  of  a  different  descrip" 
tion.  They  are  either  articles  in  a  considerable 
degree  peculiar  to  the  country  and  its  depei^j 
dencies,  or  siurh  as  have  been  produced  by  s 
perior  capital  and  machinery,  the  prices  of  whiii 
are  determined  rather  by  domestic  than  forei 
competition.  All  commodities  of  this  kind  wi 
evidently  be  able  to  support  without  essential 
jury  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  some  p 
manently,  and  others  for  a  considerable  timeT 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  so  occa- 
sioned, or  rather  the  prevention  of  that  fall  wbickj 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place,  may  alwaj^H 
indeed  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  in  some  de^^ 
gree  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  exported  ;  but  1 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  diminish  the 
whole  of  its  bullion  value  in  the  foreign  country,  I 
which  is  precisely  \vbat  determines  the  bullion  \ 
value,  and  generally  the  quantity  of  the  returq; 


If  cottons  ia  this  country  were  now  to  fail  to  half 
their  present  price,  we  should  undoubtediy  export 
a  greater  quantity  than  we  do  at  present;  but  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  we  should  export  double 
the  quantity,  at  least  for  many  years,  and  yet  wc 
must  do  this  to  enable  us  to  command  as  nuich 
foreign  produce  as  before.  In  this  case,  as  ia 
numerous  others  of  the  same  kind,  quantity  and 
value  go  together  to  a  certain  point,  though  not 
at  an  equal  pace ;  but,  beyond  this  point,  a  further 
increase  uf  quantity  only  diminishes  the  whole 
value  produced,  and  the  amount  of  the  returns 
that  can  be  obtained  for  it. 

It  is  obvious  iheu  that  a  country,  notwithstand- 
ing a  high  comparative  price  of  labour  and  of  ma- 
terials, may  easily  stand  a  competition  with  fo- 
reigners in  those  commodities  to  which  it  can  apply 
a  superior  capital  and  niacbinery  with  great  ef- 
fect; although  such  a  price  of  labour  and  materials 
might  give  an  undisputed  advantage  to  foreigners 
in  agriculture  and  some  other  sorts  of  produce, 
where  the  same  saving  of  labour  cannot  take 
place.  Consequently  such  a  country  may  find  it 
cheaper  to  purchase  a  considerable  part  of  its 
supplies  of  grain  fiom  abroad  with  its  manufac- 
tures and  peculiar  products,  than  to  grow  the 
whole  at  home. 

If,  from  all  or  any  of  these  causes,  a  nation  be- 
comes habitually  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  support  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
population,  it  must  evidently  be  subjected,  while 
such  dependence  lasts,  to  some  of  those  evils 
which  belong  to  a  nation  purely  manufacturing 
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aod  commercial.     la  une  respect,  indeed,  it  will 

still  continue  to  have  a  great  superiority.     It  will 

possess  resources  in  land,  which  may  be  resorted 

to  when  its  manufactures  and  commerce,  either 

from   foreign  competition,  or  any  other  causes, 

begin  to  fail.     But,  to  balance  this  advantage,  it 

will  be  subjected,  during  the  time  that  large  i 

portations  arc  necessary,  to  much  greater  fluctulP 

tionii  in  its  supplier  uf  corn,  than  countries  wholly 

manufacturing  and  commercial.     The  demauds 

Holland  and  Hamburgh  may  be  known  with  o 

eiderable  accuracy  by  the  merchants  who  supply 

them.     If  they  increase,  they  increase  gradually; 

and,  not  being  subject  from  year  to  year  to  any 

great  and  sudden  variations,  it  might  be  safe  and 

practicable   to  make    regular  contracts  for  the 

average  quantity  wanted.     But  it  is  otherwise 

with  such  countries  as  England  and  Spain.    Thei^i 

wants  are  necessarily  very  variable,  from  the  v^^| 

riableness  of  the  seasons ;  and  if  the  merchants    " 

•were  to  contract  with  exporting  countries  for  the 

quantity  required  in  average  years,  two  or  th 

abundant  seasons  might  ruin  them.     They  m 

necessarily  wait  to  see  (he  state  of  the  crops 

each  year,  in  order  safely  to  regulate  their  pr<^ 

ceediugs  ;   and  though  it  is  certainly  true  that  it 

is  only  the  deficiency  from  the  average  crop,  and 

not  the  whole  deficiency,  which  may  be  con 

dered  altogether  in  the  light  of  a  new  demao' 

in  Europe ;  yet  the  largeness  and  previous  u 

certainty  of  ttiis  whole  deficiency,  the  danger 

making  contracts  for  a  stated  quantity  anuuall 

and-  the  greater  chance  of  hostile  combiiiatio 
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against  large  and  warlike  states,  must  greatly 
aggravate  the  cHHicuUies  of  procuring  a  steady 
supply ;  aud  if  it  be  true  that  unfavourable  sea- 
sons are  not  unfrequently  general,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  lliat  they  should  not  occaaionally  be 
subject  to  great  variations  of  price. 

It  has  been  someliinea  stated  that  scarcities  are 
partial,  not  general,  and  that  a  deficiency  in  one 
country  is  always  compensated  by  a  plentiful 
supply  in  others.  But  this  seems  to  be  tjuitc  an 
unfounded  supposition.  In  the  evidence  brought 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1814,  relating  to  the  corn-laws,  one  of  the  corn 
merchants  being  asked  whether  it  frequently  hap-, 
peoed  that  crops  in  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  Baltic  failed,  when  they  failed  here,  replied, 
"  When  crops  are  unfavourable  in  one  part  of 
"  Europe,  it  generally  happens  that  they  are  more 
**  or  less  so  in  another."*  If  any  person  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  contemporaneous  prices 
of  com  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  for 
some  length  of  time,  he  will  be  convinced  that  the 
answer  here  given  is  perfectly  just.  In  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  above  twenty  will  be 
found  in  which  the  rise  of  prices  is  common  to 
France  and  England,  although  there  was  seldom 
much  intercourse  between  them  iu  the  trade  of 
corn:  and  Spain  and  tlic  Baltic  uations,  as  far  as 
their  prices  have  been  collected,  appear  frequently 
to  have  shared  in  the  same  general  dehciency. 


llcport,  p.  93. 
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Even  within  the  last  five  years,  two  have  occurred, 
the  years  1811-12.  and  1816-1817,  in  which,  with 
exlraordinary  high  prices  in  this  country,  the  im- 
porlK  have  been  comparatively  inconsiderable ; 
which  can  only  have  arisen  from  those  scarcities 
having  been  general  over  the  greatest  part  of 
rope. 

Under  these  circumstances  let  us  suppose 
two  million  quarters  of  foreign  grain  were  the 
average  quantity  annually  wauled  in  this  country, 
and  £up])ose,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  million 
quarters  were  deficient  from  a  bad  season;  the 
whole  deficiency  to  be  supplied  would  then  be 
three  millionK. 

If  the  scarcity  were  general  in  Europe,  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded,  that  some  states  would  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  their  corn  entirely,  and  others 
tax  it  very  highly;  and  if  we  could  obtain  a  milUou 
or  fifteen  hundred  thousand  quarters,  it  is  probar 
biy  as  much  as  we  could  reasonably  expect.  We 
should  then,  however,  be  two  millions  or  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  quarters  deficient.  On  tbe, 
other  hand,  if  we  had  habitually  grown  our  own 
consumption,  and  were  deficient  a  million  of 
quarters  from  a  bad  season,  it  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble that,  notwithstanding  a  general  scarcity,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  obtain  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  quarters  in  consequenceof  ouradvanced 
prices ;  particularly  if  the  usual  prices  of  our  corn 
and  labour  were  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. And  in  this  case  the  sum  of  our  whole 
deficiency  would  only  be  six  or  seven  hundred 
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thousand  quarters.  Instead  of  6ftcen  hundred 
thousand  or  two  millions  uf  quarters.  If  the  pre- 
sent year  (!8I6-17)  had  found  U8  in  a  stale  in 
which  our  growth  of  corn  had  been  habitually  far 
short  of  our  consumption,  the  distresses  of  the 
country  would  have  been  dreadfully  aggravated. 

To  provide  against  accidents  of  this  kind,  and 
to  secure  a  more  abundant  and,  at  the  time,  a 
more  steady  supply  of  grain,  a  system  of  corn- 
laws  has  been  recommended,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  discourage  by  duties  or  prohibitions  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  luul  encourage  by 
bounties  the  exportion  of  com  of  home  growth. 

A  system  of  this  kind  was  completed  in  our 
own  country  in  1G88,*  the  policy  of  which  has 
been  treated  of  at  some  length  by  Adam  Smith. 

In  whatever  way  the  general  question  may  be 
finally  decided,  it  must  be  allowed  by  all  those 
who  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand  that  the  line  of  argu- 
ment taken  by  the  anther  of  the  Wealth  of  NiUiom 
against  the  system  is  essentially  erroneous. 

He  first  .states  tliat,  whatever  extension  of  the 
foreign  market  can  be  occasioned  by  the  bounty, 
must  in  every  particular  year  be  altogether  at  the 
expense  of  the  home  market,  as  every  bushel  of 
corn  which  is  exported  by  means  of  the  bounty, 
and  which  would  uot  have  been  exported  witliout 


*  Tliftiigti  Ihc  object  here  sutcd  may  mil  Ih»vp  been  ilit  spcci^c 
objtfclof  tlic  Uw  <jf  IfiSfi.  it  is  ccilainly  Iht-  olycct  for  wliicb  tbc 
sysUni  ba<t  been  subsgijuciilly  rtL-uiuiiiirnilcd. 
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the  bounty,  would  have  remained  in  the  home 
market  to  increase  the  consumption,  and  to  lower 
the  ]irice  of  that  commodity.* 

In  this  observation  he  evidently  misapplies  t 
term  market.  Because,  by  selHng  a  commodi 
lower,  it  is  easy  to  ^et  rid  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  it,  in  any  particular  market,  than  would  have 
gone  ofl'  otherwise,  it  cannot  justly  be  said  that 
by  this  process  such  a  market  is  proportionally 
extended.  Thongh  the  removal  of  the  two  taxes 
mentioned  by  Adam  Smith  as  paid  on  account  of 
the  bounty  would  certainly  increase  the  power  of 
the  lower  classes  to  purchase,  yet  in  each  parti- 
cular year  the  consumption  must  ultimately  be 
limited  by  the  population,  and  the  increase  of 
consumption  from  the  removal  of  these  taxes 
would  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  giie  the  same 
encouragement  to  cultivation  as  the  addition  of 
the  foreig:n  demand.  If  the  price  of  British  corn 
in  the  home  market  rise  in  consequence  of  the 
bounty,  before  the  price  of  production  is 
creased,  (and  an  immediate  rise  is  distinctly 
knowledged  by  Adam  Smith.)  it  is  an  uuausw 
able  proof  that  the  effectual  demand  for  Briti 
corn  is  extended  by  it ;  and  that  the  diminution 
of  demand  at  home,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  more 
thau  counterbalanced  by  the  extension  of  demand 
abroad. 

Adam  Smith  goes  on  to  say  that  the  two  ta 
|>aid  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  b 
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namely,  the  one  to  the  government  to  pay  thU 
bounty,  and  the  other  paid  in  the  advanced  price 
of  the  commodity,  luust  either  reduce  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labouring  poor,  or  occasion  an 
augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages  propor- 
tioned to  that  iu  the  pecuniary  price  of  their 
subsistence.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way  it  must  reduce  llie  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their  ehildi-en,  and 
must  so  far  tend  to  restrain  the  population  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other,  it 
must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of  the 
poor  to  employ  bo  great  a  number  as  they  other- 
wise might  do,  and  must  so  far  lend  to  restrain 
the  iudustry  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed  IhaL  the  tax  occa- 
sioned by  the  bounty  will  have  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  etfecta  here  contemplated ;  but  it 
cannot  be  allowed  that  it  will  have  both.  Yet  it 
is  observed,  that  though  the  tax,  which  ihat  in- 
stitution imposes  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  be  very  burdensome  to  those  who  pay  it, 
it  ia  of  very  little  advantage  to  those  who  receive 
it.  This  is  surely  a  contradiction.  If  the  price 
of  labour  rise  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat, 
as  is  subsequently  asserted,  how  is  the  labourer 
rendered  less  competent  to  support  a  family? 
If  the  price  of  labour  do  not  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  wheat,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain 
that  the  landlords  and  farmers  are  not  able  to 
employ  more  labourers  on  their  land  ?  Yet  in  this 
contradiction  the  author  of  the  Wcattk  of  Natio/is 
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has  had  respectable  folluwcrs ;  and  8omc  of  those 
who  have  agreed  wllh  him  in  his  opinion  that 
corn  regulates  the  prices  of  labour,  and  of  all 
other  coinmodiljes,  still  insist  on  the  injury  done 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  society  by  a  rise  iu  the 
price  of  corn,  aud  the  benefit  they  would  derive 
from  a  fall. 

The  main  argument  however  which  Adam  Smith 
adduces  again»t  the  bounty  is,  that  as  the  money 
price  of  com  regulates  that  of  all  other  home- 
made commodities,  the  advantage  to  the  pro^ 
prietor  from  the  increase  of  money  price  is  merely 
apparent, and  not  real;  since  what  he  gains  in  Ms 
sales  he  must  lose  in  his  purchases. 

This  position,  though  true  lo  a  certain  extent, 
is  by  no  mcanatruc  to  the  extent  of  preventing 
the  movement  of  capital  to  or  from  the  land, 
which  is  the  precise  point  in  question.  The 
money  price  of  corn  in  a  particular  country  is 
undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  powerful  ingredient 
in  regulating  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  all  other 
commodities ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  Adam  , 
Smith's  position  that  it  should  be  the  most  po^fl^f 
erful  ingredient;  it  must  be  shewn  that,  othe^^ 
causes  remaining  the  same,  the  price  of  every 
article  will  rise  and  fall  exactly  in  projmrtion  tu 
the  price  of  corn,  and  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case  Adam  Smith  himself  excepts  all  foreign 
commodities ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  vast 
amount  of  our  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  foreign 
articles  used  in  our  manufactures,  this  exception 
alone  is  of  the  greatest  importance.    Wool  and 
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raw  liides,  two  most  important  materials  of  home 
growth,  do  not,  according'  to  Adam  Smith's  own 
reasonings.  (Book  I.  c.  xi.  p.  3(13.  et  seq.)  depend 
much  upon  the  price  of  corn  and  the  rent  of  land  ; 
and  the  prices  of  flax,  tallow,  and  ieathcr.  are  of 
course  greatly  influenced  by  the  quantity  wc  im- 
port. But  woollen  cloths,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
leather,  soap,  candles,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  above-named  articles,  form 
almost  the  wliolc  of  the  clothing  and  luxuries  of 
the  industrious  classes  of  society. 

It  should  be  further  observed  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, the  industry  of  which  is  greatly  assisted  by 
fixed  capital,  the  part  of  the  price  of  the  wrought 
commodity  which  pays  the  profits  of  such  capital 
will  not  necessarily  rise  in  consequence  of  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  com,  except  as  It  requires 
gradual  renovation  ;  and  the  advantage  derived 
from  machioery  which  has  been  constructed  be- 
fore the  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  will  natu- 
rally last  for  some  years. 

In  the  case  also  of  great  and  numerous  taxes 
on  consumption,  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  corn, 
though  it  would  increase  or  decrease  that  pari  of 
the  wages  of  labour  which  resolves  itself  into 
food,  evidently  would  not  increase  or  decrease 
that  part  which  is  destined  for  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

It  cannot  then  be  admitted,  as  a  general  position 
that  the  money  price  of  corn  in  any  country  is  a 
just  measure  of  the  real  value  of  silver  in  that 
connlry.     But  all  these  considerations,  though  .of 
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great  weight  to  the  owners  of  land,  will  not  influ- 
ence the  farmers  beyond  the  present  leases.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  lease,  any  particular  advantage 
which  a  farmer  had  received  from  a  favourable 
proportion  between  the  price  of  corn  and  of  la- 
bour would  be  taken  from  him,  and  any  disad- 
rantagc  from  an  unfavourable  proportion  be  made 
up  to  him.  The  sole  cause  which  would  detet 
mine  the  proportion  of  capital  employed  in  a 
culture,  would  be  the  extent  of  the  effect 
demand  for  com ;  and  if  the  bounty  had  real 
enlarged  this  demand,  which  it  certainly  would 
have  done,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  more 
capital  would  not  be  employed  upon  the  land. 

When  Adam  Smith  says  that  the  nature  of 
thingti  has  stamped  upon  corn  a  real  value,  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  the  money 
price,  and  tiiat  no  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raise  that 
value,  nor  the  freest  competition  lower  it,  it  is 
obvio\is  that  he  changes  the  question  from  the 
profits  of  the  growers  of  corn,  or  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  to  the  physical  ^-aluc  of 
corn  itself.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  bounty  alters  ihe  physical  value  of  corn,  and 
makes  a  bushel  of  it  support  equally  well  a 
greater  number  of  labourers  than  it  did  before; 
but  I  tertaiuly  do  mean  to  say  that  the  bounty 
to  the  British  cultivator  does,  in  the  actual  state 
of  things,  really  increase  the  demand  for  British 
com,  and  thus  encourage  him  to  sow  more  than 
he  otherwise  would  do,  and  enables  him  in  e 
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sequence  to  employ  more  bushels  of  com  in  the 
maiDtenanee  of  a  greater  ii umber  of  labourers. 

If  Adam  Smith's  theory  were  true,  and  what  he 
calls  the  real  price  of  corn  were  unchangeable,  or 
not  capable  of  experiencing  a  relative  increase  or 
deci'ease  of  value  cumpared  with  labour  and  other 
commodities,  agriculture  would  indeed  be  in  an  un- 
fortunate situation.  It  would  be  at  once  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  that  principle  so  beautifully 
explained  in  the  Wcaitk  oJJS/atiom>  by  which  capital 
flows  from  one  employment  to  another,  according  to 
the  various  and  necessarily  fluctuating  wants  of  so- 
ciety. But  surely  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  real 
price  of  corn  varies,  though  it  may  not  vary  so 
much  as  the  real  price  of  other  commodities;  and 
that  there  are  periods  when  all  wrought  commo- 
dities are  cheaper,  and  periods  when  they  are 
dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn  ;  and  iti 
the  one  case  capital  flows  from  manufactures  to 
agriculture,  and  in  the  other  from  agriculture  to 
manufactures.  To  overlook  these  periods  or  con- 
«der  ibem  of  slight  importance,  is  not  allowable  ; 
because  in  every  branch  of  trade  these  periods 
form  the  grand  encouragement  to  an  increase  of 
supply.  Undoubtedly  the  profits  of  trade  in  any 
particular  branch  of  industryean  never  long  remain 
higher  than  in  others ;  but  how  are  they  lowered 
except  by  the  influx  of  capital  occasioned  by  these 
high  profits  ?  It  never  can  be  a  national  object 
permanently  to  increase  the  profits  of  any  parti- 
cular set  of  dealers.  The  national  object  is  the 
iacTcase  of  supply  ;    but  this  object  canDot  be 
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attained  except  by  previously  increasing  the  pro- 
fits of  these  dealers,  and  thus  determining  a  greater 
quantity  of  capital  tn  this  particular  employment. 
The  ship-ownci-s  and  sailors  of  Great  Britain 
do  not  make  greater  profits  now  than  they  did 
before  ibc  Navigation  Act;  but  the  object  of  the 
nation  was  not  to  IncrE'ase  the  profits  of  ship- 
owners and  saiif^FB,  but  the  quantity  of  shipping 
and  seamen;  and  this  could  not  be  done  but  by  a 
law,  which,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  them, 
raised  ttic  profits  of  the  capital  before  employed 
in  this  way,  and  determined  a  greater  quantity  to 
flow  into  the  same  chatmel.  The  object  of  a  na- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  a  bounty  is,  not  to 
increase  the  profits  oi'  the  farmers  or  the  rents  of 
the  landlords,  but  to  determine  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  national  capital  to  the  land,  and  conse- 
quently to  increase  supply;  and  though,  in  the 
case  of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  com  from  an 
increased  demand,  the  rise  of  wages,  the  rise  of 
reuls,  and  the  fall  of  silver  tend,  in  some  degree, 
to  obscure  our  view  of  the  subject;  yet  we  cannot 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  real  price  of  co: 
varies  during  periods  sufficiently  long  to  affe 
the  determination  of  capital,  or  we  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  dilemma  of  owning  that  no  possible 
degree  of  demand  can  encourage  the  growth  of 
com. 

It  must  be  allowed  then  that  the  peculiar  ari 
ment  relating  to  the  nature  of  corn  brought  for^ 
-ward  by  Adam  Smith  upon  this  occasion  can 
be  maintained,  and  that  a  bounty  upon  the  expof 
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tation  of  corn  must  enlarge  the  detnaod  for  it  and 
encourage  its  production  hx  the  same  manner,  if 
not  in  the  same  degree,  as  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  any  other  commodity. 

But  it  has  been  urged  further,  that  this  in- 
creased production  of  corn  must  necessarily  occa- 
sion permanent  cheapness;  and  a  period  of  con- 
siderable length,  during  the  first  fi-l  years  of  the 
last  century,  while  a  bounty  was  in  full  operation 
in  this  country,  has  been  advanced  as  a  proof  of  it. 
In  ihisconcUision,  however,  it  may  be  reasonably 
suspected,  that  an  cliect,  in  its  nature  temporary, 
though  it  may  he  of  some  duration,  has  been 
mistaken  for  one  which  is  permanent. 

According  to  the  theory  of  demand  and  supply, 
the  bounty  might  be  expected  to  operate  in  the 
following  manner: 

It  is  frequently  stated  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
that  a  great  demand  is  followed  by  a  great  supply; 
a  great  scarcity  by  a  great  plenty ;  an  unusual 
deafness  by  an  unusual  cheapness.  A  great  aud 
indefinite  demand  is  indeed  generally  found  to 
produce  a  supply  more  than  proportioned  to  it. 
This  supply  as  naturally  occasions  unusual  cheap- 
ness; but  this  cheapness,  when  it  comes,  must  in 
its  turn  check  the  production  of  the  commodity  ; 
and  this  check,  upon  the  same  principle,  is  apt  to 
continue  longer  than  necessary,  and  again  to  oc- 
casion a  return  to  high  prices. 

This  appears  to  be  the  manner  in  which  a 
bounty  upon  Lhe  exportation  of  corn,  if  granted 
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tinder  circumstaoces  favourable  lo  its  efficiency, 
niiglit  be  expected  to  operate,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  raatiner  in  which  it  realty  did  operate 
in  the  only  instance  where  it  ha^  been  fairly  tried. 
-  ^Without  meaning  to  deny  the  concurrence  of 
other  causes,  or  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  bounty,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  that,  when  the  growing  price  of  corn 
was,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  only  28  shillings 
a  quarter,  and  the  corn-marketjj  of  England  were 
as  low  as  those  of  the  continent,  a  premium  of 
five  shillings  a  quarter  upon  exportation  must 
have  occasioned  an  increase  of  real  price,  and 
given  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  grain. 
But  the  changes  produced  in   the  direction  of 
capital  to  or  from  the  land  will  always  be  slow. 
Thoae  who  have  been  in  the  habit  o(  employing 
their  stock  in  mercantile  concerns  do  not  readily 
turn  it  into  the  channel  of  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  a 
Btill  more  difficult  and  slower  operation  to  with- 
draw capital  from  the  soil,  to  employ  it  in  com- 
merce.    For  the  first  25  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bounty  in  this  country  the   price  of 
corn  rose  2  or  3  shillings  in  the  quarter;    but 
owing  probably  to  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne, 
to  bad  reasons,  and  a  scarcity  of  money,  capital 
seems  to  have  accumulated  slowly  on  the  land, 
and  no  great  surplus  growth  was  effected.     It  was 
not  till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  that  the  capital 
of  the  country  began  in  a  marked  manner  to  in- 
crease; and  it  is  impossible  that  the  bounty  should 
not  gradually  have  directed  a  larger  portion  of 
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tbis  accumulation  to  the  land  than  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  it.  A  surplus  growth,  and  a 
fall  of  price  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  followed. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  period  of  low  prices 
was  too  long  to  be  occasioued  by  a  bounty,  even 
according  to  the  theory  ju8t  lair]  down.  This  is 
perhaps  true,  and  in  all  probability  the  period 
would  have  been  shorter  if  the  bounty  alone  had 
operated;  but  in  tliis  case  other  causes  power- 
fully combined  with  it. 

The  fait  in  the  priceof  British  corn  was  accom- 
panied by  a  fail  of  prices  on  the  continent.  M'hat- 
ever  were  the  general  causes  which  produced  this 
effect  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  not  wholly  inoperative  in  England.  At  all 
events  nothing  could  be  so  powerfully  enlculated 
lo  produce  cheapness,  and  to  occasion  a  slow 
return  to  bigli  prices,  as  a  considerable  surplus 
growth,  which  was  unwillingly  received,  and 
only  at  low  prices,  by  other  nations.  When  such 
a  surplus  growth  bad  been  obtained,  some  time 
would  necessarily  be  required  to  destroy  it  by 
cheapness,  particularly  as  the  moral  stimulus  of 
the  bounty  would  probably  continue  lo  act  long 
after  the  fall  of  prices  had  commenced.  If  to 
these  causes  we  add  that  a  marked  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest,  about  the  same  time,  evinced  an  abun- 
dance of  capital,  and  a  conti;equent  difficulty  of 
finding  a  profitable  eniploynicnl  ibr  it ;  and  con- 
sider further  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  moving 
of  capital  from  the  land;  we  shall  see  sufficient 
reason  why  even  a  long  period  might  elapse  vvilh- 
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out  any  essential  alteration  in  the  comparative 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  corn. 

^dam  Smith  attributes  this  cheapness  to  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  silver.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
corn  which  took  place  in  France  and  some  other 
countries  about  the  same  time  might  give  some 
countenance  to  the  conjecture.  But  the  accounMH 
we  have  lately  had  of  the  produce  of  the  min^V 
during  the  period  in  question  does  not  sufficiently 
support  It;  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
it  arose  from  the  comparative  state  of  peace  ia 
which  Europe  was  placed  after  the  termination  of 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  facilitated  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  on  the  land,  and  encouraged 
agricultural  improvements.  ^H 

With  re^rd  to  lhi.s  country,  indeed,  it  is  ol^^ 
served  by  Adam  Smith  himself,  that  labour*  ami 
other  articles  were  rising  ;   a  fact  very  unfavo 
able  to  the  supposition  of  an  increased  value 
the  precious  metals.     Not  only  the  money  price 
of  corn  fell,  but  its  value  relative  to  other  articles 
was  lowered,  and  this  fall  of  relative  value,  toge- 
ther with  great  exportatious,  clearly  pointed  to  a 
relative  abundance  of  corn,  in  whatever  way  it 
might  be  occasioned,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  facts 
observed,  milier  than  a  scarcity  of  silver.     This 
great  fall  in  the  British  corn-market,  particular! 

*  It  n  certainly  a  very  renitirkiible  fnct,  tlixt  HUboii^li  Adi 
Smltlt  rviientnlly  Ntntes,  !n  the  mo/>t.  itlnCiiut  maoner,  tliat  lal 
aloi)«  i*    the  true   mcHSuru  of    the  viilix;  oT  ^ilvo^  itiid  of  alt  otlier 
cottinicniicifv,  be  xtiuuld  suppose  dml  silvt^r  whs  ming  bI  tliv  very 
lime  whcii  be  sayt  tlic  money  price  of  lubuur  wits  rising.     Tbi 
cannot  1>k  n  more  dticided  contrndictioii. 
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during  the  ten  years  from  1740  to  1750,  accom- 
panied by  a  frreat  fall  in  the  continental  markets, 
owing  in  some  degree  perhaps  to  the  great  cx- 
portations  of  British  corn,  especially  during  the 
years  1748,  !749,  and  1750,  must  necessarily 
have  given  some  check  to  its  cultivation,  while 
the  increase  uf  the  real  price  of  labour  must  at  the 
same  time  have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  increase 
of  population.  The  united  operation  of  these  two 
causes  is  exactly  calculated  first  to  diminish,  and 
ultimately  to  destroy  a  surplus  of  corn  ;  and  as, 
after  1764,  the  wealth  and  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  increased  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  her  neighbours,  the  returning  stimulus  to 
agriculture,  considerable  as  it  was,  arising  almost 
exclusively  from  a  home  demand,  was  incapable 
of  producing  a  surplus;  and  not  being  conAued, 
as  before,  to  British  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
alteration  in  the  corn-laws,  was  inadpquate  even 
to"  effect  an  intiependent  supply.  Had  the  old 
corn-laws  remained  in  full  iiirce,  we  should  still 
probably  have  lost  out  surplus  growth,  owing  to 
the  causes  above  mentioned,  although,  from  their 
restrictive  clauses,  we  should  certainly  have  been 
nearer  the  growth  of  an  independent  supply  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  scarcity  of  1800. 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  object 
to  the  bounty,  to  say  with  Adam  Smith  that  the 
fall  in  tlie  price  of  corn  which  took  place  during 
the  fir.it  half  of  the  last  century  must  have  hap- 
pened in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  happened  in  consequence  of  it.     We  may 
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allow,  on  the  contrary,  what  1  think  we  ought  to 
allow  according  to  ail  general  principles,  that  the 
bounty,  when  granted  under  favourable  circum- 
Ktances,  Is  really  calculated,  after  going  through  a 
period  of  deafness,  to  produce  the  surplus  and  the 
cheapness  which  its  advocates  promise;*  but 
according  to  the  same  general  principles  we  must 
allow  that  this  surplus  and  cheapness,  from  their 
operating  at  once  as  a  check  to  produce,  and  an 
encouragement  to  population,  cannot  be  for  any 
great  length  of  time  maintained. 

The  objection  then  to  a  bounty  on  corn,  in 
pendently  of  the  objections  to  bounties  in  general, 
is,  that  when  imposed  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  it  cannot  produce  permanent  cheap- 
ness: and  if  it  be  imposed  under  unfavourable 
circumstances;  that  is,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to 
force  exportation  by  an  adequate  bounty  at  a  time 
when  the  country  does  not  fully  grow  its  own 
consumption;  it  is  obvious  not  only  that  the  tax 
necessary  for  the  purpose  must  be  a  very  heavy 
one,  but  thai  the  effect  will  be  absolutely  preju* 
dicial  to  the  population,  and  the  surplus  gro%vth 
will  be  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  very  far  beyond 
its  worth. 

But  notwithstanding  the  strong  objections  to 

*  As  for  Bs  the  bounty  miglit  tend  to  force  tlie  cultivation  of 
piwrtT  bnil,  so  far  oo  iloubl  it  would  liuve  a.  tendency  lo  raise  tlic 
price  of  corn  •  but  wc  know  fr«m  expcricocc  that  the  rise  of  price 
iiHliiDilly  oct'iuuiiicd  in  this  wuy  U  coutiuually  countcmcted  by 
iinpruvGuciits  in  aj^ncuUui-i:.  As  o.  matter  of  fact  it  must  li<:  al- 
loivcd,  that,  diirjiif;  tlic  period  of  tliv  lust  (.iruliiry  ivlieii  voni 
tWIJiiig,  mov!  land  uiutt  Imvc  been  taken  into  L-ultivation. 
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bounties  on  general  grounds,  and  their  inapplica- 
bility in  cases  which  are  nut  unfrequenl,  it  must 
be  acknowledj^ed  that,  while  they  are  operative, 
that  is,  while  they  produce  an  exportation  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  taken  place,  they  un- 
questionably encourage  an  increased  growth  of 
corn  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  established, 
or  maintain  it  at  a  point  to  which  it  would  nut 
otherwise  have  attained. 

Under  peculiar  and  favourable  circumstances  a 
country  might  maintain  a  considerable  surplus 
growth  for  a  great  length  of  time,  with  an  incon- 
siderable increase  of  the  growing  price  of  corn; 
and  perhaps  little  or  no  Increase  of  the  average 
price,  including  years  of  scarcity.*  If  from  any 
period  during  the  last  century,  when  an  average 
excess  of  growth  for  exportation  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty,  the  foreign 
demand  for  our  corn  had  increased  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  domestic  demand,  our  surplus  gi^owlh 
might  have  become  permanent.  After  the  bounty 
had  ceased  to  stimulate  to  fresh  exertions,  its  in- 
fluence would  by  no  means  be  lost.  Fur  some 
years  it  would  have  given  the  British  grower  an 
absolute  advantage  over  the  foreign  grower.  This 
advantage  would  of  course  gradually  diminish; 
becau.se  it  is  the  nature  of  all  etfectual  demand  to 


*  The  xYcragt;  price  is  diSicreut  from  tlic  (jrowiiig  price,  Yoirs 
vi  acarciLy,  wbicU  luust  (M.-cMtou«l]^  occur,  cssentinlly  effect  the 
iivermge  |irice;  aiul  the  ;^>M'th  of  a  niuplus  tjiDiniiLy  of  airn, 
which  tends  W  iircvciii  M.urcily.  will  u-iiil  tii  lowtr  lhi^  average, 
and  male  it  npproBvb  acarcr  to  the  gravi'ing  price. 
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be  ultimately  supplied,  and  oblige  the  producers 
to  sell  at  the  lowest  price  ihey  can  aSbrd  con- 
sistently with  the  general  rale  of  profits.  But, 
after  havinf?  experienced  a  period  of  decided  en- 
couragement, the  British  grower  would  find  him- 
fself  in  the  habit  of  supplying  a  larger  market  than 
bis  own  upon  equal  terms  with  his  competitors. 
And  if  the  foreign  and  British  markets  continued 
to  extend  themselves  equally,  he  would  continue 
to  proportion  his  supplies  to  both;  because,  un- 
less a  particular  increase  of  demand  were  to  take 
place  at  home,  he  could  never  withdraw  his  foreign 
supply  without  lowering  the  price  of  his  whole 
crop ;  and  the  nation  would  thus  be  in  possession 
of  a  constant  store  for  years  of  scarcity. 

But  even  supposing  that,  by  a  bounty,  com- 
bined wilh  the  most  favourable  stale  of  prices  in 
other  countries,  a  particular  state  could  maintain 
permanently  an  average  excess  of  growth  for  ex- 
portation, it  must  not  of  course  be  imagined  that 
its  population  wouTd  not  still  be  checked  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence.  It  wnvild  in- 
deed be  less  exposed  to  the  particular  pressure 
arising  from  years  of  scarcity;  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  would  be  subject  to  the  same  checks  as 
those  already  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters; and  whether  there  was  an  habitual  expor- 
tation or  not,  the  population  would  be  regulated 
by  the  real  wages  of  labour,  and  would  come  to 
a  stand  when  the  necessaries  which  these  wages 
could  command  were  not  sufficient,  under  the 
actual  habits  of  the  people,  to  encourage  an  in- 
crease of  numbers. 
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The  laws  wliich  prohibit  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign grain,  though  by  no  means  unobjectionable, 
are  not  open  to  the  same  objections  as  boimlies, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  be  adequate  to  the  object 
they  have  in  view, — the  maintenance  of  an  inde- 
pendent supply.  A  country,  with  landed  re- 
sources, which  determines  ne\'er  to  import  coru 
but  when  the  price  indicates  an  approach  towards 
a  scarcity,  ■will  necessarily,  in  average  yearis 
supply  its  own  wants.  Though  we  may  reasonably 
therefore  object  to  re.strictions  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com,  on  the  grounds  of  their  tending 
to  prevent  the  most  prolitable  employment  of  the 
national  capital  and  industry,  to  check  population, 
and  to  discourage  the  export  of  our  nianufactures; 
yet  we  cannot  deny  their  tendency  to  encourage 
the  grrowth  of  corn  at  home,  and  to  piiicure  and 
maintain  an  independent  supply.  A  bounty,  it 
has  appeared,  sufficient  to  make  it  answer  its  pur- 
pose in'forcing  a  surplus  growth,  would,  in  many 
cases,  require  so  very  heavy  a  direct  la.x,  and 
would  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
price  of  the  com,  as  to  make  it  in  some  countries 
next  to  impracticable.     Restrictions  upon  impor- 
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tation  impose  no  direct  tax  upon  the  |K-ople.  On 
the  contrary',  they  might  be  made,  if  it  were 
thought  advisable,  sources  of  revenue  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  they  cud  always,  without  ditticuLty, 
be  put  in  execution,  and  be  made  infallibly  to  an- 
swer their  express  purpose  of  securing,  In  averag:e 
years,  a  suPicient  growth  of  corn  for  the  actual 
population. 

We  liave  considered,  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  which  attend  a  system 
eithcralmostexclusivelyagricultural  or  exclusively 
commercial,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
attend  a  system  in  which  they  are  united,  and 
flourish  together.  It  has  further  appeared  that, 
in  a  country  with  great  landed  resources,  the  com- 
mercial population  may,  from  particular  causes, 
eo  far  predominate,  as  to  subject  it  to  some  of  the 
evils  which  belong  to  a  state  purely  commercial 
and  manufacturing,  and  to  a  degree  of  fluctuation 
in  the  price  of  corn  greater  than  is  found  to  take 
place  in  such  a  state.  It  is  obviously  possible, 
by  restrictions  upon  the  importatiou  of  foreign 
corn,  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  classes.  The  question  is 
not  a  question  of  the  efliciency  or  inefficiency  of 
the  measure  proposed,  but  of  its  policy  or  impolicy. 
The  object  can  certainly  be  accomplished,  but  it 
may  be  purchased  too  dear;  and  to  those  who  do 
not  at  once  reject  all  inquiries  on  points  of  this 
kind,  as  impeaching  a  principle  which  they  hold 
sacred,  the  question,  whether  a  balance  between 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  of  society. 
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which  would  not  take  place  naturally,  ought, 
under  certain  circiims lances,  to  be  maintained 
artificially,  must  appear  tu  be  a  most  important 
practical  question. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  admission  of  the 
doctrine  that  restrictions  upon  importation  are 
advantageous  ts,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  every  state  oiiglit  to 
raise  its  own  corn.  There  are  some  states  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  the  rule  is  clearly  and  obviously 
inapplicable  to  Iheni. 

in  the  first  place,  there  are  many  states  which 
hare  made  some  figure  in  history,  the  territories 
of  which  have  been  perfectly  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  their  main  town  or  towns,  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  supply  tlic  actual  population  with 
food.  In  Kuch  cumniunilies,  what  is  called  the 
principal  internal  trade  of  a  large  state,  the  trade 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  towns  and  the 
country,  must  necessarily  be  a  foreign  trade,  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  their  existence.  They  may  be  said  to 
be  born  without  the  advantage  of  land,  and,  to 
whatever  risks  and  disadvantages  a  system  merely 
commercial  and  manufacturing  may  be  exposed, 
they  have  no  power  of  choosing  any  other.  All 
that  they  can  do  is  to  make  the  most  of  their  own 
gitua  lion,  compared  with  the  situation  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  endeavour  by  superior  industry,  skill, 
and  capital,  to  make  up  for  so  important  a  deti- 
tiency.     In  these  efforts,  some  states  of  which  we 
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have  accounts  have  been  -wonderfully  succesBful; 
but  the  reverses  to  which  they  hare  been  subject 
have  been  almost  as  conspicuous  as  the  degree  of 
their  prosperilj'  compared  with  the  scantiness 
their  natural  resources. 

Secondly,  restrictions  upon  the  importationof  fo- 
reign com  are  evidently  not  applicable  to  a  country 
which,  from  its  soil  and  climate,  is  subject  to  very 
great  and  sudden  variations  in  its  home  supplicsj    . 
from  the  variationsof  the  seasons.    A  country  social 
cumstanccd  will  unquestionably  increase  its  chanc^^ 
of  a  steady  supply  of  grain  by  opening  as  many 
markets  for  importation  and  exportatiou  as  pos-     i 
sible,  and  this  will  probably  be  true,  even  though 
other  countries  occasionally  prohibit  or  tax  the    ^ 
exports  of  their  grain.     The  jiecuHar  evil  to  which 
such  a  eonntrj'  is  subject  can  only  be  mitiga 
by  encouraging  the  freest  possible  foreign  trai 
in  com. 

Thirdly,  restrictions  upon  importation  are 
applicable  to  a  country  which  has  a  very  barri 
territory,  although  it  may  be  of  some  extent, 
attempt  fully  to  cultivate  and  improve  such  a  ter- 
ritory by  forcibly  directing  capital   to  it   would 
probably,  under  any  circumstances,  fail;  and  the 
actual  produce  obtained  in  this  way  might  be  pur- 
chased by  sacrifices  which  the  capital  and  ind 
try  of  the  nation  could  not  possibly  contiaue 
support.     Whatever  advantages  those  countri 
may  enjoy,  which  possess  the  means  of  supporting 
a  considerable  population  from  their  own  soil, 
such  advantages  are  not  within  the  reach  of  a  state 
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so  circumstanced.  It  must  either  consent  to  be 
a  poor  and  inconsiderable  community,  or  it  must 
place  its  chief  dependence  on  other  resources  than 
those  of  land.  It  resembles  in  many  respects  those 
states  which  have  a  very  small  territory;  and  its 
policy,  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  corn, 
must  of  course  be  nearly  the  same. 

In  all  these  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
impolicy  of  attempting  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  of 
society  wiiich  would  not  take  place  naturally. 

Under  other  and  opposite  circumstances,  how- 
ever, this  impolicy  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 

If  a  nation  jwssesses  a  large  territory  consisting 
of  land  of  an  average  quality,  it  may  without  dif- 
ficulty support  from  its  own  soil  a  population  fully 
siitHcient  to  maintain  its  rank  in  wealth  and  power 
among  the  countricii  with  which  it  lias  relations 
either  of  commerce  or  of  war.  Territories  of  a 
certain  extent  must  uUiuiately  in  the  niaiu  sup- 
port their  own  population.  As  each  exporting 
country  approaches  towards  that  complement  of 
wealth  and  population  to  which  it  is  naturally 
tending,  it  will  gradually  withdraw  the  corn  which 
for  a  time  it  had  spared  to  its  more  maaufaeturing 
and  commercial  neighbours,  and  leave  them  to 
subsist  on  their  own  resources.  The  peculiar  pro- 
ducts of  each  soil  and  climate  are  objects  of  fo- 
reign trade,  which  can  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, fail.  But  food  is  not  a  peculiar  product ; 
and  the  country  which  produces  it  in  the  greatest 
abundance  may,   according  to  the  laws  wliicb 
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govern  the  progress  of  population,  have  notbiDg 
to  spare  for  others.  An  extensive  foreign  trade 
ID  corn  beyond  what  arises  from  the  variableness 
of  the  seasons  in  different  countries  is  rather  a 
temporary  and  incidental  trade,  depending  chieHy 
upon  lite  different  stages  of  improvement  which 
different  countries  may  have  reached,  and  on  other 
accidental  circumstances,  than  a  trade  which  is 
in  its  nature  permanent,  and  the  stimuhis  to  which 
■will  remain  in  the  progress  of  society  unabated. 
In  the  wildness  of  speculation  it  has  been  sug- 
gested (of  course  mure  in  jest  than  in  earnest}, 
that  Europe  ought  to  grow  its  corn  in  America, 
and  devote  itself  solely  to  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, as  the  best  sort  of  division  of  the  labour 
of  the  globe.  But  even  on  the  extravagant  sup- 
position that  the  natural  course  of  things  might 
lead  to  such  a  division  of  labour  for  a  time,  aa^ 
that  by  such  means  Europe  could  raise  a  popiita- 
ttou  greater  than  its  lands  could  possibly  support, 
the  consequences  ought  justly  to  be  dreaded.  It 
is  an  unquestionable  truth  that  It  must  answer  to 
every  territorial  state,  in  its  natural  progress  to 
wealth,  to  manufacture  for  itself,  unless  the  coun- 
tries from  which  it  had  purchased  its  manufactures 
possess  some  advantages  peculiar  to  them  besides 
capital  and  skill.  But  when  upon  this  principle 
America  began  to  withdraw  its  corn  from  Europo, 
and  the  agricultural  exertions  of  Europe  were 
inadequate  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  it  would 
pertainly  be  felt  that  the  lemjiorary  advantages  of 
B  greater  degree  of  wealth  and  population  (sup- 
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posing  them  to  have  been  really  attained)  bad 
been  very  dearly  purchased  by  a  long  period  of 
retrograde  movements  and  misery. 

If  then  a  country  be  of  such  a  size  tliat  it  may 
fairly  be  expected  finally  tu  supply  its  own  popu- 
lation with  food;  if  the  population  which  it  can 
thus  support  from  its  own  resources  in  land  be 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  rank  and  power 
among  other  nations;  and  further,  if  there  bo 
reason  to  fear  not  only  the  final  withtlrawingof 
foreign  corn  used  for  a  certain  time,  which  might 
be  a  distant  event,  but  the  immediate  effects  that 
attend  a  great  predominance  of  a  manufacturing 
population,  such  as  increased  unhealthiness,  in- 
creased turbulence,  increased  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  increased  variableness  in  the 
wages  of  labour ;  it  may  not  appear  impolitic  arti- 
ficially to  maintain  a  more  equal  balance  between 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  by  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  making 
agriculture  keep  pace  with  manufactures. 

Thirdly,  if  a  country  be  possessed  of  such  a  soil 
and  climate,  that  the  variations  in  its  annual  growth 
of  corji  are  less  than  in  most  other  countries,  this 
may  be  an  additional  reason  for  admitting  the 
policy  of  restricting  the  importaliun  of  foreign 
corn.  Countries  are  very  different  in  the  degree 
of  variableness  to  which  their  annual  supplies  are 
subject ;  and  though  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
if  all  were  nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  and  the 
trade  in  corn  7va^/y  free,  the  steadiness  of  price  in 
a  particular  state  would  increase  wilh  an  increase 
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in  the  number  of  tlie  nations  connected  with  it  by 
the  commerce  of  grain  ;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  same  conclusion  will  hold  good  when  the 
premises  are  essentially  ditferent ;  that  is,  when 
some  of  the  countries  taken  into  the  circle  of  trade 
arc  subject  to  very  great  comparative  variations 
in  their  supplies  of  grain,  and  when  this  defect  is 
aggravated  by  the  acknowledged  want  of  real 
freedom  in  the  foreign  trade  of  corn. 

Suppose,  for  iiistunce,  that  the  extreme  varia- 
tions above  and  below  the  average  (piantity  of  corn 
grown,  were  in  England  -J  and  in  France  -J,  a  free 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would 
probably  increase  the  variableness  of  the  English 
markets.  And  if,  in  addition  to  England  and 
France,  such  a  country  as  Bengal  could  be  brought 
near,  and  admitted  into  the  circle — a  country  in 
which,  according  to  Sir  George  Colebrook,  rice  is 
somotinies  sold  four  limes  as  cheap  in  one  vcar  as 
in  the  succeeding  without  famine  or  scarcity;* 
and  where,  •  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of 
abundant  liarvests,  deticienctes  sometimes  occur 
of  such  extent  as  necessarily  to  destroy  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  population  ;  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  t^upplies  both  of  England  and  France 
would  become  very  much  more  variable  than  be-- 
forc  the  accession. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 


*  Huibaiidiy  of  Ucngnl,  p.  lOB.  Note,  lie  obiicTvc^  in  liicr 
tvxt  of  the  knnic  page  lUnt  tlic  price  of  corn  fluctuntvs  inucli  mure 
thiui  in  Kui'uyv. 
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the  British  isles,  owing  to  the  nature  of  ihelr  soil 
and  climate,  are  peculiarly  free  from  great  varia- 
tions in  their  annual  produce  of  grain.  If  we  com- 
pare the  prices  of  corn  in  England  and  France 
from  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Eton 
tables  to  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
wc  shall  find  that  in  England  the  highest  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  of  8  bushels  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  was  3A  15^.  G\d.  (in  1648),  and  the 
lowest  price  1/.  2*.  \d.  (in  1743),  while  in  France 
the  highest  price  uf  the  septier  was  02  francs  78 
centimes  (in  1602),  and  the  lowest  price  8  francs 
89  centimes  (in  1718}.*  In  the  one  case  the  dif- 
ference is  a  little  above  3J  times,  and  in  the  other 
very  nearly  7  times.  In  the  English  tables,  during 
periods  often  or  twelve  years,  only  two  instances 
occur  of  a  variation  amounting  to  a&  much  as  3 
times;  in  the  French  tables,  during  periods  of  the 
same  length,  one  instance  occurs  of  a  variation  of 
A  times  or  above.  These  variations  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  aggravated  by  a  want  of  freedom  in  the 
internal  trade  of  corn,  but  they  are  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  calculations  of  Turgot,  which  relate 
solely  to  variations  of  produce,  without  reference 
to  any  difficulties  or  obstructions  in  its  free  trans- 
port from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

On  land  of  an  average  quality  he  estimates  the 
prod  uce  at  seven  septiers  the  arpent  m  yearsof  great 
abundance ;  and  three  septiers  the  arpent  in  years 


*  <*«mieT>  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  tRble, 
p.  188. 
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of  great  scarcity;  while  the  medium  produce  he  es- 
timates at  five  septlers  the  arpeiit.*    These  calcu- 
lations he  conceives  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
tnith ;  and  proceeding  on  these  grounds  he  ob- 
serves that,  in  a  very  abundant  year,  the  produce 
will  be  five  months  above  its  ordinary' consumption, 
and  in  a  very  scarce  year  as  much  below.    These 
variations  are,  1  should  think,  much  greater  than 
those  which  take  place  in  this  country,  at  least  i^j 
we  may  judge  from  prices,  particularly  as  ux^| 
given  degjee  of  scarcity  in  the  two  countries  there    ' 
is  little  doubt  that,  from  the  superior  riches  of 
England,  and  the  extensive  parish  relief  which  it 
afibrds  to  the  poorer  classes  in  times  of  dearth,  its 
prices  would  rise  more  above  the  usual  average 
than  those  of  France.  ^m 

If  wc  look  to  the  prices  of  wheat  in  SpuPV 
during  the  same  period,  wc  shall  find,  in  like 
manner,  much  greater  variations  than  in  England. 
In  a  table  of  tlic  prices  of  the  fanega  of  wheat  in 
the  market  of  Seville  from  l{)7o  to  1764  inclusive, 
published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Bullion  Report^f 
the  highest  price  is  48  reals  vellon  (in  1677),  and 
the  lowest  price  7  reals  vellon  (in  1720),  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  seven  times  ;  and  in  periods  often 
or  twelve  years  the  difl'erecce  is,  in  two  or  three 
instances,  as  much  as  four  times.  In  another  table, 
from  1788  to  1792  inclusive,  relating  to  the  towns 
of  Old  Castitle,  the  highest  price  in  1790  was  1 


•  IKuviL's  de  Titrgoi,  lom.  vi.  p.  143.  Edit.  1808. 
I    A|i|)cii(lix,  p.  182. 
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reals  vellon  the  fanega,  and  in  1792  the  loweflt 
was  only  16  reals  vellon  the  fanega.  In  the  market 
of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  a  town  of  the  king;dam  of 
Leon,  surrounded  by  a  very  fine  corn  country,  the 
price  of  the  load  of  four  fanegas  of  wheat  was,  in 
May,  1800,  100  reals  vellon,  and  in  May,  1804, 
600  reals  vellon,  and  these  were  both  what  are 
called  low  prices,  as  compared  with  the  highest 
prices  of  the  year.  The  dirterence  would  be 
greater  if  the  high  prices  were  compared  with  the 
low  prices.  Thus,  in  1799,  tlie  low  price  of  the 
four  fanegas  was  88  reals  vellon,  and  in  1804  the 
high  price  of  the  four  fanegas  was  640  reals  vel- 
lon,— a  diflerence  of  above  seven  times  in  so  short 
a  period  as  six  years.* 

In  Spain,  foreign  corn  is  freely  admitted  ;  yet 
the  variation  of  price,  in  the  towns  of  Andalusia, 
a  province  adjoining  the  sen,  and  penetrated  by 
tlie  river  Guadalqniver,  though  not  ao  great  as 
those  just  mentioned,  seem  to  shew  thai  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  by  no  means  furnish 
very  steady  supplies.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that 
Spain  is  the  principal  competitor  of  England  in 
the  purcliase  of  grain  in  the  Baltic;  and  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that  what  may  be  called  the  growing" 
or  usual  price  of  corn  in  Spain  is  nuaeh  lower  than 
in  England,  it  follows,  that  the  riitterence  between 
the  price-s  of  plentiful  anil  scarce  years  must  be 
very  considerable. 

i  liave  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  varia- 
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tions  in  the  supplies  and  prices  of  the  northern 
nations.  They  are,  however,  occasionally  great, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  these  countries 
are  at  times  subject  to  very  severe  scarcities. 
But  the  instances  already  produced  are  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  a  eouotry  which  is  advantageously 
circumstanced  with  regard  to  the  steadiness  of  its 
home  supplies  may  rather  diminish  than  increase 
this  steadiness  by  uniting  its  interests  with  a 
country  less  favourably  circumstanced  in  this 
respect ;  and  this  steadiness  will  unquestionably 
be  still  further  diminished,  if  the  country  which  is 
the  most  variable  in  its  supplies  is  allowed  to 
inundate  the  other  with  its  crops  when  they  are 
abundant,  while  it  reserves  to  itself  tite  privilege 
of  retaining  them  in  a  period  of  slight  scarcity, 
when  its  commercial  neighbour  happens  to  be  in 
the  greatest  want.* 

3dly,  if  a  nation  be  possessed  of  a  territory,  not 
only  of  sufficient  extent  to  maintain  under  its 
actual  cultivation  a  population  adequate  to  a  state 
of  the  first  rank,  but  of  sufficient  unexhausted  fer- 
lility  to  allow  of  a  very  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion, such  a  circumstance  would  of  course  make 
the  measure  of  restricting  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  more  applicable  to  it. 

A  country  which,  though  fertile  and  populous, 
had  been  cultivated  nearly  to  the  utmost,  would 
have  no  other  means  of  tnci*easing  its  population 

*  T]n.'s.e  Iwo  ciicmnitimccs  csiciil'mlly  diaiige  ihc  premises  on 
wliicli  t)ic  fjiicKtidti  orn  I'm  imporlntioii,  u>  npi^lic-nblc  to  a  jmrci- 
milnv  «talc,  nnitt  tetU 
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than  by  the  admission  of  foreign  com.  3ut  the 
British  isles  shew  at  jiresent  no  symptoms  what- 
ever of  this  species  of  exhaustion.  The  necessary 
accompaniments  of  a  territory  worked  to  the  ut- 
most are  very  low  profits  and  interest,  a  very  slack 
demand  for  labour,  low  wages,  and  a  stationary 
population.  Some  of  these  symptoms  may  indeed 
lake  place  without  an  exhausted  territory;  but 
an  exhausted  territory  cannot  take  place  without 
all  these  symptoms.  Instead,  however,  of  such 
symptoms,  we  have  .seen  in  this  country,  during 
the  twenty  years  previous  to  1814,  a  high  rate  of 
profits  and  interest,  a  very  great  demand  for 
labour,  good  wages,  and  an  increase  of  population 
more  rapid,  perhaps,  than  during  any  period  of  our 
previous  history.  The  capitals  which  were  laid 
out  in  bringing  new  land  into  cultivation,  or  im- 
proving the  oldf  must  necessarily  have  yielded 
good  returns,  or,  under  tlie  actual  rate  of  general 
profits,  they  would  not  have  been  so  employed: 
andalthough  it  is  strictly  true  that,  ascapital  accu- 
mulates upon  the  land,  its  profits  must  ultimately 
diminish;  yet  owing  to  the  increase  of  agricultural 
skill,  and  other  causes  noticed  in  a  former  chapter, 
these  two  events  do  not  by  any  means  always  keep 
pace  with  each  other.  Though  they  must  finally 
unite  and  terminate  the  career  of  their  progress  to- 
gether, they  are  often,  during  the  course  of  tjicir 
progress,  separated  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at 
a  considerable  distance.  Tn  some  countries,  and 
some  soils,  the  quantity  of  capital  which  can  be  ab- 
sorbed before  any  essential  diminution  of  profits 
necessarily  takes  place  is  so  great,  that  its  limit 
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is  nat  easily  calculated  ;  and  certainly,  when  we 
consider  what  has  been  actually  done  in  some 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  compare 
it  with  what  remains  to  be  done  in  other  districts, 
we  must  allow  that  no  nearapproach  to  tliiij  limit 
has  yet  been  niude.     On  account  of  the  high  mo- 
ney price  of  labour,  and  of  the  materials  of  agri- 
cultural capital,  occasioned  parity  by  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  and    partly,  or  perhaps  chiefly 
by  the  great  prosperity  of  our  foreign  commerce,*     | 
now  lands  cannot  be  brought  into  cultivation,  nor 
great  improvements  made  on  the  old,  without  a 
high  money  price  of  grain  ;  but  these  lands,  when 
they  have  been  so  brought  into  cultivation,  or  im- 
proved, have  by  no  means  turned  out  unproduc- 
tive.    The  quantity  and  value  of  their   produc^J 
have  borne  a  full  and  fair  proportion  to  the  quai^H 
tity  of  capital  and  labour  employed  upon  them;     , 
and  they  were  cultivated  with  great  advaniagc 
both  to  individuals  and  the  state,  as  long  as  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  relations  between  the 
value  of  produce  and  the  cost  of  production,  which 
prompted  this  cultivation,  continued  to  exist. 
In  such  a  state  of  the  soil,  the  British  empi 


*  Ni>  roNU'ictioiii  iijwii  the  imiHtrtation  of  gmiii,  howrvcr 
8ur(]ly  severe,  could  |i<:riitaiient1j  niiiiiitiiin  our  corn  and  labour 
a  much  hlglicr  price  t!i«ii  iit  the  rtst  of  Europe,  if  smrh  rL-»i.ric- 
tions  were  cBscntially  to  interfere  with  thcprospcriiy  of  our  foreign  | 
cumui^rce.  U'beii  tiie  moaey  price  of  Ubour  h  high  iii  iiuy  comi>^J 
try,  or,  wliaL  a  the  baiuc  thing,  wLcu  the  viilue  of  money  is  Im^jH 
nuthiug  can  prevent  it  from  going  out  to  find  iu  I«vi,l,  but  aome 
COinpHmtivo  advantages,  eiiber  jitttunil  (jr  iic*juiri-d,  wliicli  ennUe 
such  cwintry  lo  muintam  the  Mbtiuctanci:  of  it^  exports,  nulwttli- 
stHndiug  tljc  high  money  |iricc  ol"  its  Ittbour. 
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might  unqueslioimbly  be  able  not  only  to  support 
from  its  own  agriculitira!  resources  its  present 
population,  but  double,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  even 
treble  the  number;  and  consequently  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  which 
might  be  thought  greatly  objectionable  in  a  country 
which  had  readied  nearly  the  end  of  its  resources, 
might  appear  in  a  very  different  light  in  a  country 
capable  of  supportiug  from  its  own  lands  a  very 
great  increase  of  population. 

Bui  it  will  be  said,  that  although  a  country 
may  be  allowed  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  from 
its  own  soil  not  only  a  great,  but  an  increasing 
population,  yet,  if  it  be  acknowledged  that,  by 
opening  its  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
corn,  it  may  be  made  to  support  a  greater  and 
more  rapidly  increasing  population,  it  is  unjusti- 
fiable to  go  out  of  our  way  to  check  this  tendency, 
and  to  prevent  that  degree  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion which  would  naturally  take  place. 

This  is  unquestionablya  powerful  argument;  and 
granting  fully  the  premises,  it  cannot  be  answered 
upon  the  principles  of  political  economy  solely. 
i  should  say,  however,  that  if  it  could  be  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  addition  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation so  acquired  would  subject  the  society  to  a 
greaterdegreeof  uncertainty  in  its  supplies  of  corn, 
greater  fluctuations  in  the  wages  of  labour,  greater 
unhealthiness  and  immorality  owing  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  being  employed  in 
manufactories,  and  a  greater  chance  of  long  and 
depressing  retrograde  movements  occasioned  by 
the  natural  progress  of  those  countries  from  wbich 
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corn  had  been  imported ;  I  shQuld  have  tio  hesi- 
tation in  considering  such  wealth  and  population 
as  much  too  dearly  purchased.  The  happiness  of 
a  society  is,  after  all,  the  legitimate  end  even  of 
its  wealth,  power,  and  population.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  with  a  view  to  the  structure  of  society 
most  favourable  to  this  happiness,  and  an  ade- 
quate stimulus  to  the  production  of  wealth  from 
the  soil,  a  very  considerable  admixture  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  population  with  the 
agricultural  is  absoUitely  necessary;  but  there  is 
no  argument  so  frequently  and  obviously  fallacious 
as  that  which  infers  that  what  is  good  to  a  certain 
extent  is  good  to  any  extent ;  and  though  it  witi 
be  most  readily  admitted  that,  in  a  large  landed 
nation,  the  evils  which  belong  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  system  are  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  its  advantages,  as  long  as  il  ie 
supported  by  agriculture ;  yet,  in  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  excess  which  is  not  so  supported,  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  evils  do  not 
decidedly  predominate. 

It  is  observed  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  *'  ca- 
pital which  is  acquired  to  any  country  by  com- 
merce and  manufactures  is  all  a  very  uncertain 
and  precarious  possession,  till  some  part  of  it  lias 
been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  its  lands.* 

It  is  remarked  in  another  place,  that  the  mono- 
poly of  the  colony  trade,  by  raising  the  rate  of 
mercantile  profit,  discouri^es  the  improvement  of 
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the  soil,  and  retards  the  natural  increase  of  that 
great  original  source  of  revenue — the  rent  of 
land.* 

Now  it  is  certain  that,  at  no  period,  have  the 
manufactures,  commerce  and  colony  trade  of  the 
countrj'  been  in  a  state  to  absorb  so  much  capital 
as  during  the  twenty  years  ending  with  I8I4. 
From  the  year  1764  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  commerce  andmanu- 
fectures  of  the  country  increased  faster  than  its 
agriculture,  and  that  it  became  gradually  more 
and  more  dependent  on  foreign  corn  for  it»  sup- 
port. Since  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  state  of  its 
colonial  monopoly  and  its  manufactures  has  been 
such  as  to  demand  an  unusual  quantity  of  capital ; 
and  if  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  subse- 
quent war,  the  high  freig:hts  and  insurance,  and 
the  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  had  not  rendered  the 
importation  of  foreigu  corn  extremely  diflicuH 
and  expensive,  we  should  at  this  moment,  ac- 
cording to  all  general  principles,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  supporting  a  much  larger  portion  of 
our  population  upon  it,  than  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history.  The  cultivation  of  the  country 
would  be  iu  a  very  different  state  iVom  what  it  13 
at  present.  Very  (evr  or  none  of  those  great  im- 
provements would  have  taken  place  which  may 
be  said  to  have  purchased  fresh  land  for  the  state 
that  no  fall  of  price  can  destroy.  And  the  peace, 
or  accidents  of  different  kinds,  might  have  cur- 
tailed essentially  both  our  colonial  and  manufac- 


•  Vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  195. 
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turing  advantages,  and  destroyed  or  driven  away 
our  capital  before  it  had  spread  itself  on  the  soil, 
and  become  national  property.  ^^ 

As  it  is,  the  practical  restrictions  thrown  |^^ 
the  wav  of  importing  foreign  corn  during  the  war 
have  forced  our  steam-engines  and  our  colooial 
monopoly  to  cultivate  oar  lands;  and  those  very 
causes  which,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  tend  to 
draw  capital  from  agriculture,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  so  drawn  it  if  we  could  have  co 
nned   to   purchase  foreign  corn  at  the   mark 
prices  of  France  and   Holland,    have  been   the 
means  of  giving  such  a  spur  to  our  agriculture, 
that  it  has  not  only  kept  pace  with  a  very  rapid 
increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  but  has 
recovered  the  distance  at  which  it  had  for  many 
years  been  left  behind,  and  now  marches  witL 
Ihcni  abreast. 
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But  restrictions  u|K)n  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn   in  a  country  which   has   great  lauded  re- 
sources, not  only  tend  to  spread  every  commer-    , 
cial    and    manufacturing    advantage    possessed, 
whether  permanent  or  temporai'j^  on  the  soil,  and     ' 
thus,  in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  secure  and     I 
realize  it ;  but  also  tend  to  prevent  those  great 
oscillations  in  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, which  are  seldom  unattended  wilhevil.     ^H 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  and  it  is  a  point  a^^ 
great  importance  to  keep  constantly  in  our  minds, 
that  the  distress  which   has  been  experienced 
among  almost  all  classes  of  society  from  the  sud- 
den fall  of  prices,  except  as  far  as  it  has  been 
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aggravated  by  the  slate  of  the  currency,  has  been 
occasioned  by  naturai,  not  artr/icial  causes. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  an  alternation  in  the  rate 
of  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  an 
alternation  in  the  rate  of  the  progress  of  food  and 
population.  In  periods  of  peace  and  uninter- 
rupted trade,  these  alternations,  though  not  fa- 
vourable to  the  happiness  and  quiet  of  society, 
may  take  place  without  producing  material  evil ; 
but  the  intervention  of  war  is  always  liable  to 
give  them  a  force  and  rapidity  that  must  unavoid- 
ably produce  a  convulsion  in  the  state  of  property. 

The  war  that  succeeded  to  the  peace  of  Amiens 
found  u&  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  our  supplies  of  corn ; 
and  we  now  grow  our  own  consumption,  notwith- 
standing an  unusual  increase  of  population  in  the 
interval.  This  great  and  sudden  change  in  the 
state  of  our  agriculture  could  only  have  been 
effected  by  very  high  prices  occasioned  by  an 
inadequate  home  supply  and  the  great  expense 
and  difficulty  of  importing  foreign  corn.  But  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  change  has  been  efiected 
must  necessarily  create  a  glut  in  the  market  as 
soon  as  the  home  growth  of  corn  became  fully 
equal  or  a  little  in  excess  above  the  home  con- 
sumption ;  and,  aided  only  by  a  small  foreign 
importation,  must  inevitably  occasion  a  very  sud- 
den fall  of  prices.  If  the  ports  had  continued 
open  for  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  price  of  corn  in  1815 
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would  have  been  still  considerably  lower.  Tbis 
low  price  of  corn,  even  if  by  means  of  lowered 
rents  our  present  state  of  cultivation  could  be  iit 
a  great  degree  preserved,  must  give  such  a  check 
to  future  improvement,  that  if  the  ports  were  to 
continue  open,  we  should  certainly  not  grow  a 
sufficiency  at  home  to  keep  pace  with  our  in- 
creasing population ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  we  might  be  found  by  a  new  war  in 
the  same  state  that  we  were  at  the  conaraencement 
of  the  present.  We  should  then  have  the  same 
career  of  high  prices  to  pass  through,  the  same 
excessive  stimulus  to  agriculture*  followed  by  the 
same  sudden  and  depressing  check  to  it,  and  the 
same  enormous  loans  borrowed  with  the  price  of 
wheat  at  90  or  100  shillings  a  quarter,  and  the 
monied  incomes  of  the  landholders  and  industri- 
ous classes  of  society  nCarly  in  proportion,  to  be 
paid  when  wheat  is  at  50  or  60  shillings  a  qiiarter, 
and  the  incomes  of  the  landlords  and  industrious 
classes  of  society  greatly  reduced— a  state  of 
things  which  cannot  take  place  without  an  exces- 
sive aggravation  of  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes, 
and  particularly  that  invariable  monied  amount 
which  pays  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

On  the  other  hand  a  country  which  so  restricts 
the  importations  of  foreign  corn  as  on  an  average 


•  .■VecoTtliiiji  lo  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lowls  (Uu- 
ports,  p.  4|l>,  the  freight  and  insurance  Hlone  on  it  iiirirtc-r  of  corn 
were  gicntcr  by-18  sliilliiig^  ill  IHII  llinti  in  IHM.  Wit  limit  any 
artitickt  interference  tlien.  it  nppeiirii  Uuil  wiir  nionc  niny  ucchmuu 
nnavoiitably  a  prudigioux  iticri'iisi;  of  prit'c. 
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to  grow  its  own  supplies,  and  to  import  merely 
in  periods  of  scarcity,  is  not  only  certain  of 
spreadiDg  every  invention  in  manufactures  and 
every  peculiar  advantage  it  may  possess  from  its 
colonies  or  general  commerce  on  the  land,  and 
thus  of  fixing  them  to  the  spot  and  rescuing  them 
from  accidents;  but  is  necessarily  exempt  from 
those  violent  and  distressing  convulsions  of  pro- 
perty which  almost  unavoidably  arise  from  the 
coincidence  of  a  general  war  and  an  insufficient 
home  supply  of  corn. 

If  the  late  war  had  found  ns  independent  of 
foreigners  for  our  average  consumption,  not  even 
our  paper  currency  could  have  made  the  prices  of 
our  corn  approach  to  the  prices  which  were  at 
one  time  experienced.*  And  if  we  had  conti- 
nued, during  the  course  of  the  contest,  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  supplies,  except  in  an  occasional 
scarcity,  it  is  impossible  that  the  growth  of  our 
own  consumption,  or  a  little  above  it.  should 
have  produced  at  the  end  of  the  war  so  universal 
a  feeling  of  distress. 

The  chief  practical  objection  to  which  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  com  are  exposed  is  a 
glut  from  an  abundant  harvest,  which  cannot  be 

•  According  to  Mr.  Tocke  (High  aiid  Low  Prices,  p.  215),  if 
the  Wt  ivtir  biu)  found  \i»  with  a  growth  beyond  our  consumf  tion 
IPC  tliould  have  wkne^ed  a  tolally  diflierciit  scl  of  pbenoniena  con- 
nrctcd  widi  prices.  It  will  be  found  upoii  c^nmiiiation,  Ihit  the 
prices  of  our  corn  led  tlic  way  to  Hie  excess  aiid  diminulion  of  our 
pft|(«r  ciirroiicy,  rather  than  followed,  altliuiigh  the  prices  of  corn 
ooiild  never  liavc  been  either  so  higli  or  »o  low  if  this  excen  «ntl 
iriiniiiution  hud  not  tgkvn  pEtirc. 
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relieved  by  exporlalioD.  And  in  the  consideration 
of  that  part  of  the  question  whicli  relates  to  the 
fluctuations  of  prices  ihts  objection  ought  to  have 
its  full  and  fair  weight.  But  the  fluctuation  of 
prices  arising  from  this  cause  has  sometimes  been 
very  greatly  exaggerated.  A  glut  which  might 
essentially  distress  the  farmers  of  a  poor  country, 
might  be  comparatively  little  felt  by  the  farmers 
of  a  rich  one  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  couceire  that  a 
nation  with  an  ample  capital,  and  not  under  the 
influence  of  a  great  shock  to  commercial  confi- 
dence, as  this  country  was  in  1815,  would  find 
much  difliculty  in  reserving  the  surplus  of  one 
year  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  next  or  some 
future  year.  It  may  fairly  indeed  be  doubted 
whether,  in  such  a  country  as  our  own,  the  fall  of 
price  arising  from  this  cause  would  be  so  great  as 
that  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
pouring  in  of  the  supplies  from  an  abundant  crop 
in  Europe,  particularly  from  those  states  which 
do  not  regularly  export  corn.  If  our  ports  were 
always  open,  the  existing  laws  of  France  would 
still  prevent  such  a  supply  as  would  equalize 
prices;  and  French  corn  would  only  come  in  to 
us  in  considerable  quantities  in  years  of  great 
abundance,  when  we  were  the  least  likely  to 
want  it,  and  when  it  was  most  likely  to  occasion 
a  glut.* 
But  if  the  fall  of  price  occaBioDed  in  these  two 

*  AlniuSt  all  t)ic  corn  incrclinnts  wlto  pivc  their  cvkIcrcc  l>d*cre 
tbe  (.-oi  111)1  iUcci  of  tlic  two  liAiiKtv  in  IH14  scciuctl  fully  nn-BK  of 
the  low  prii-«  I)li«ly  to  be  occaiioneil  by  sn  nbuiiilaiit  crap  Jii  En* 
rope,  if"  our  ports  were  i»peii  lo  receive  it. 
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ways  would  not  be  essentially  different,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  rise  of  price  in  years  of 
general  scarcity  would  be  less  in  those  countries 
which  habitually  grow  their  own  supplies;  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  range  of  variation  will  be  the 
least  under  such  a  system  of  restrictions  as,  with- 
out preventing  importation  when  prices  are  high, 
will  secure  in  ordinary  years  a  growth  equal  to 
the  consumption.* 


•  [1825.]  Intbcsutli  uumberuf  tLc  Westminster  RcricWj  in 
wbich  prodigious  stives  is  Uid  upon  the  nvccsaary  cflvct  of  tbc  corn 
s  in  occnsioiiing  great  fluctuations  in  the  priue«  of  ciirii,  w  taljlc, 
to  liu  I'rom  the  vciy  liiglicst  mercantile  aiitliority,  is  given  of  tUc 
average  prices  of  »'|jcat  at  Uottcrdnui  for  cndi  of  tbc  ten  years  cnit- 
iii^  with  1824.  The  purpose  for  which  tbe  tiible  is  proditoi-d,  is  to 
slicw  tbc  avcmgc  jirice  of  wlient  In  Hollanc]  thiring  (bcse  ten  ycai's; 
but  it  incidentally  sdcws  that,  even  in  Hollaiid,  whicb  in  uimiy 
Rspccis  must  be  peculiarly  favourubk  to  steady  prices,  a  frte  trade 
in  coi'n  cuu  by  no  means  secure  tlicm. 

Ill  (heycai'ltil?,  (be  price  per  luat  of  66 '^Viucliester  buslicis 
will  ^7i  guilileis;  and  in  1824,  it  Hiis  only  1 17  guilders  ■  n  dif- 
feicnccof  ncnrly  four  tLincx.  During  tbe  Miime  pmuil  of  ttn  yrnit 
the  greatest  vjiriation  in  the  uv-crugc  priee  of  each  ycoi'  iu  Etiglund, 
v»a\M!lwten'dAi.*Mi  wliieb  wu&tbcpiiee  in  lSI7,and43£.0(y.  wlitHi 
was  tlie  price  in  I8'2l2,  (Appendix  to  Mr.  Tooke's  work  on  High 
oad  i*ow  I'riccs.     Table ku.  p.  31)— a  ditference  short  of  2i^'.  ! 

It  is  repeated  over  nod  over  again,  apparently  without  tbe  slij^btcrt 
reference  to  facts,  (bat  tW  freedom  of  the  trade  in  corn  would  in- 
fallibly sccuix:  us  fioiii  tbc  puHsibility  of  a  scarcity.  Tbv  writer  of 
the  article  Corn  Lam  in  tbe  supplement  lo  tbe  E iieyelo|iffidiii  Bri- 
lannieii,  goes  »>  far  iU  in  say,  "  it  is  constantly  found  that  when 
"  tbe  crops  of  one  country  fnil,  plenty  reifpiii  hi  buiue  other  quar> 
"  tftf  •  *  •  *  Thcro  is  nlwnyit  nbnndiLiice  of  fond  in  tbe  world. 
"  To  enjoy  a  constant  plenty,  we  Iiave  only  to  lay  iiside  our  prolii- 
"  bilious  auil  rcHlrietious,  and  ccnae  to  cmiiiternct  tbc  bcnevoL'ut 
"  wisdom  of  Providence."     The  same  kind  of  Ungnage  is  repeated 
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One  objection  however  to  systems  of  restriction 
must  always  remain.     They  are  essentially  unso- 

in  the  Reriew  above  adverted  to  :  "  [f  there  be  a  bad  harvest,"  it  ii 
uid,  "  in  one  country,  there  is  a  good  one  in  another,  and  the  sur- 
"  plus  produce  of  the  latter  supplies  the  deficiency  of.  the  former, 
"  &c.  ice."  Now  there  are  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that 
these  statements  arc  decidedly  contradicted  by  the  most  enlarged 
experience.  In  the  first  place,  if  they  were  true,  and  if  the  general 
plenty  alluded  to  were  only  prevented  by  the  want  of  a  free  trade  in 
com,  we  should  necessarily  see  a  great  rise  of  prices  iii  one  couDtry, 
contemporaneous  with  a  great  fall  in  others ;  but  a  slight  glance  at 
the  prices  of  corn  in  the  countries  of  the  commercial  world  for  the 
last  one  or  two  centuries  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  impartial 
person  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  sympathy 
of  prices  at  the  same  periods,  which  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  of  the  above  statements.  Secondly,  all  travellers  who 
liave  paid  any  attention  to  the  seasons,  agree  in  stating  that  the  same 
■ort  of  weather  often  prevails  in  ditlerent  countries  at  the  same  time. 
The  peculiar  and  excessive  heats  of  the  very  last  summer  not  only 
prevailed  generally  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  but  extended 
even  to  America.  Mr.  Tooke,  On  High  and  Low  Prices,  (p.  247. 
2d  Edit.)  quotes  a  passage  from  Mr.  Lowe's  work  on  the  Pi-eseut 
State  of  England,  in  which  he  observes,  that  "  The  public,  particu- 
"  larly  the  uutravelled  part  of  the  public,  are  hardly  aware  of  the 
"  similarity  of  temperature  prevailing  throughout  what  may  be 
"  called  the  corn-country  of  Europe,  we  mean  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
"  land,  the  North  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  the  north- 
"  west  of  Germany,  and  in  some  measure  Poland  and  the  north- 
"  east  of  Germany."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  instances  of  scar- 
city in  different  countries  of  Europe  at  the  same  time.  And  in  the 
justness  of  these  remarks,  on  the  prevalence  of  a  general  similarity 
of  seasons  in  Europe  within  certain  latitudes,  Mr,  Tooke  says  he 
perfectly  concurs.  Many  of  the  corn-merchants  examined  before 
the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  both  in  1814  and  1821,  ex- 
pressed similar  opinions ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
the  opinion,  that  good  and  bad  harvests  generally  balance  each 
other  in  different  countries,  being  stated  by  any  person  who  had 
been  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  facts.     Such  statements,  there- 
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cial.  I  certainly  think  that,  in  reference  to  the 
interests  of  a  particular  state,  a  restriction  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  may  sometimes  be 
advantageous ;  but  I  feel  still  more  certain  that 
in  reference  to  the  interests  of  Europe  in  general 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  corn,  as  well 

fiwe,  must  be  considered  as  mere  assertions  ijuite  unsupported  by 
the  least  shadow  of  proof. 

1  am  very  far  however  from  meaning  to  say  that  the  circumstance 
of  \Jifferent  countries  having  often  an  abundance  or  deficiency  of 
com  at  the  same  time,  though  it  must  prevent  the  possibility  of 
iteady  prices,  is  a  decisive  reason  against  the  abolition  or  alteration 
of  ihe  com-laws.  The  most  powerful  of  all  the  arguments  against 
restrictions  is  their  unsocial  tendency,  and  the  acknowledged  injury 
which  they  must  do  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  world  in 
general.  Tlie  weight  of  this  argument  is  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished by  the  numbers  which  may  suffer  from  scarcity  at  the  same 
time.  And  at  a  period  when  our  ministers  are  most  laudably  setting 
an  example  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy,  it  would 
be  greatly  desirable  that  foreign  nations  should  not  have  so  marked 
an  exception  as  our  present  corn-laws  to  cast  in  our  teeth.  A  duty 
on  impartatioQ  not  too  high,  and  a  bounty  nearly  such  as  was  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Ricardo,  would  probably  be  best  suited  to  onr 
present  situation,  and  best  secure  steady  prices.  A  duty  on  foreign 
com  would  resemble  the  duties  laid  by  other  countries  on  our 
manufactures  as  objects  of  taxation,  and  would  not  in  the  same 
manner  impeach  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

But  whatever  system  we  may  adopt,  it  is  essential  to  a  sound 
determination,  and  highly  useful  in  preventing  disappointments, 
that  all  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  com-laws  should  be 
thoroaghly  and  impartially  considered ;  and  it  is  because  on  a  calm, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  an  impartial  review  of  the  arguments  of 
this  chapter,  they  still  appear  to  me  of  weight  sufficient  to  deserve 
such  consideration,  and  not  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  abolition 
or  change  of  the  corn-laws,  that  I  republish  them  in  another 
edition. 

VOL.  I^r.  P 
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as  in  every  other  commodity,  wonttTBe  the  most 
advantageous.  Such  a  perfect  freedom,  however, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  fwllwwed  by  a  more  free 
and  equal  dUtributiou  of  capital,  which,  though  it 
tvould  greaily  advauce  the  riches  and  happiness 
oi  Europe,  would  unquestiatiably  reader  some 
parts  of  it  poorer  and  less  [xipulous  than  they  are 
at  present;  and  there  h  little  reason  to  expect 
that  individual  states  will  ever  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  wealth  within  their  own  confines  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  independently 
of  more  direct  reg-ulations,  taxation  alone  produces 
a  system  of  discouragements  and  encouragements 
which  essentially  interferes  with  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  cummiidities  lu  each  other;  and  as  there 
U  no  hope  of  abolishing  taxation,  it  may  sometimes 
be  only  by  a  further  interference  that  these  natural 
rcIalion!<  can  be  restored. 

A  perfect  freedom  of  trade  therefore  is  a  vision 
whicli  it  IB  to  be  feared  ctia  never  be  realized.  But 
still  it  should  be  our  object  to  make  as  near  ap- 
proaches to  it  as  we  can.  It  should  always  be 
considered  as  the  great  general  rule.  And  when 
any  deviationa  from  it  are  proposed,  those  who 
propose  them  are  bound  clearly  to  make  out  the 
exception. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

Of  iacreagtHg  Wealth,  09  it  afffcts  the  CoHtUtion  <\fthe 

Poor. 

The  professed  object  of  Adam  Smith's  In^uhy  is 
the  Nuttu-ii  ami  Causes  of  the  JVcalth  of  Nations. 
There  is  another,  however,  still  more  interesting, 
which  he  occasionally  mixes  with  it — the  causes 
which  affect  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  which  In  every  nation 
form  the  most  numerous  class.  These  two  sub- 
jects are,  no  doubt,  nearly  connected;  but  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  connexion,  and  the  mode 
in  which  increasing  wealth  operates  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  have  not  been  stated  with  suffi- 
cient correctness  and  precision. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  chapter  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, considers  every  increase  iu  tlic  stock  or  re- 
venue of  the  society  as  an  increase  in  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour;  and  having  before 
laid  down  the  position  that  the  demand  for  those 
who  live  by  wages  can  only  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  fuuds  for  the  payment  of 
wages,  the  conclusion  naturally  follows,  that  every 
increase  of  wealth  tends  to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society.* 

*  \'ol.  ;.  book  t.  c.  8. 
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Upon  a  nearer  exanunatioD,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  tbe  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
do  not  necessarily  increase  with  the  increase  of 
wealth,  and  very  rarely  increase  in  proportion  to 
it;  and  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  fund:!  for  (be  maintenance  of  labour, 
or  the  power  of  supporting  a  greater  number  o^. 
labourers.  ^H 

Adam  Smith  defines  the  wealth  of  a  stale  to  Ti^^ 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour.    This    . 
definition  evidently  includes  manufactured  produce    I 
as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  land.     Now,  upon 
the  supposition  that  a  nation,  from  peculiar  situa- 
tion and  circumstances,  was  unable  to  procure  an 
additional  quantity  of  food,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
produce  of  its  labour  would  not  necessarily  come 
to  a  stand,  although  the  produce  of  its  land  or  its 
power  of  importing  corn  were  incapable  of  further 
incrcHse.     If  tbe  materials  of  manufactures  cou 
be  obtained  either  at  home  or  from  abroad,  ii 
proved  skill  and  macbiuery  might  work  them  up 
to  a  greatly  increased   amotnit  with    the   same 
mmibcr  of  hands,  and  even  the  number  of  hands 
might  be  considerably  increased  by  an  increased 
taste  for  manufactures,  compared  with  war  and 
menial   service,   and   by  the  employment  conse- 
quently of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation in  manufacturing  and  commercial  labour. 

That  such  a  case  does  not  frequently  occur  will 
be  most  readily  allowed.  It  is  not  only  however 
possible,  but  forms  the  specific  limit  to  the  i 
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crease  of  population  in  the  natural  progress  of  cut* 
tivutioii,  with  which  limit,  the  limit  to  the  furtber 
progress  of  wealth  is  obviously  not  contemporary. 
lint  tliough  cases  of  this  kind  do  not  ofieo  occur, 
because  these  limits  are  seldom  reached;  yet  ap- 
proximations to  them  are  constantly  taking-  place, 
and  in  the  usual  progress  ol'  improvement  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  capital  is  rarely  accompanied 
with  a  proportionately  increased  power  of  sup- 
portincT  an  additional  number  of  labourers. 

Sonic  ancient  nations,  which,  according;  to  the 
accounts  we  liavc  received  of  them,  possessed  but 
an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  manufactiinng  and 
commercial  capital,  appear  to  have  cultivated 
their  lands  highly  by  means  of  an  agrarian  division 
of  properly,  and  were  unquestionably  very  popu- 
lous. In  such  countries,  though  full  of  people  al- 
ready, there  would  evidently  be  room  for  a  very 
great  increase  of  capital  and  riches;  but,  allowintj 
all  the  weight  that  is  in  any  de^ee  probable  to  the 
increased  production  or  importation  of  food  occa- 
sioned by  the  stimulus  of  additional  capital,  there 
would  evidently  not  be  room  lor  a  |5roportionatc 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

If  wc  compare  the  early  state  of  our  most  flou- 
rishing European  kingdoms  with  their  present 
state,  we  shall  Bud  this  conclusion  confirmed  al- 
most universally  by  experience. 

Adam  Smith,  in  treating  of  the  different  pro- 
yfress  of  opulence  in  different  nations,  says,  that 
England,  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  has  been 
continually  advancing  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
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tures.  He  then  adds,  "  The  cultivation  j.nd  ira- 
"  provement  of  the  country  has  no  doubt  been 
*'  gradually  advancing.  But  it  seems  to  have 
*'  followed  slowly  ami  at  a  distance  the  more  rapid 
"  progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
"  greater  part  of  the  country  most  probably  have 
**  been  cultivated  before  the  reign  of  iClizabcth, 
"  and  a  very  great  part  of  it  still  remains  unctilti- 
"  vated,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part 
"  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  might  be."*  The 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  best  land  would 
naturally  be  the  first  occupied.  This  land,  even 
with  that  sort  of  indolent  cultivation  and  great 
waste  of  labour  which  particularly  marked  the 
feudal  times,  would  be  capable  of  supporting  a 
considerable  population;  and  on  the  increase  of 
capital,  the  increasing  taste  for  conveniences  and 
luxuries,  combined  with  the  decreasing  power  of 
production  in  the  new  land  to  be  taken  into  cultl> 
vation,  would  naturally  and  necessarily  direct  the 
greatest  part  of  this  new  capital  to  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  occasion  a  more  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  than  of  population. 

The  population  of  England  accordingly  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
five  millions,  which  would  not  be  very  farshort  of 
the  half  of  what  it  is  at  present  (1811);  but  when 
we  consider  the  very  great  proportion  which 
products  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 


•  Vol,  ii.  hook  iv.  c.  4.  p.  13.1. 
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dustry  now  bear  to  the  quantity  of  food  raised 
Ibr  human  cousumptton,  It  in  probably  a  very 
low  estimate  to  say  that  the  muss  of  wealth  or 
the  stuck  and  revenue  of  the  country  must, 
independently  of  any  change  in  the  value  of 
the  circulating  medium,  have  increased  above 
four  limes.  Few  of  the  other  countries  in  Europe 
have  increased  to  the  same  extent  in  commercial 
and  mauufacturiug^  wealth  as  England ;  but  as  far 
as  they  liave  proceeded  in  this  career,  all  appear- 
ance!* clearly  indicate  that  the  jirogress  of  their 
general  wealth  has  been  greater  than  the  progress 
of  tlieir  means  of  supporting  au  additional  popu- 
Intion. 

That  every  increase  of  the  stock  or  revenue  of 
a  uatiun  cannot  be  considered  as  an  increase  of 
Ihe  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  will 
appear  in  a  striking  light  in  the  ease  of  China. 

Adam  Smith  observes,  that  China  has  probably 
long  been  as  rich  as  the  nature  of  her  laws  and 
institutions  will  admit ;  but  intimates  that,  will) 
other  laws  and  insUlulious,  and  if  foreign  com- 
merce were  held  in  honour,  she  might  still  be 
iQuch  richer. 

If  trade  and  foreign  commerce  were  held  in 
great  honour  in  China,  it  is  evident  that,  from  the 
great  number  of  her  labourers  and  the  cheapness 
of  her  labour,  she  might  work  up  manufactures 
for  foreign  sale  to  a  great  amount.  It  is  equally 
evident  that,  from  the  great  bulk  of  provisions 
and  the  prodigious  extent  of  her  inland  territory* 
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she  could  »ol  m  return  import  such  a  quantity  as 
would  be  any  .iciiBibte  addition  to  her  means  of 
subsistence.     Ucr  immense  amount  of  mauufac- 
turc»,  therefore,   she  would  cither  consume  ai 
home,  or  exchange  for  luxuries  collected  from  al! 
parts  of  the  world.     At  present  the  country  ap- 
pears to  be  over-peopled  compared  with  what  its     j 
stock  can  employ,  and  nu  labour  is  spared  in  thd^f 
production  of  food.     An  imntense  capital   could^ 
not  be  employed  in  China  in  preparing  manufac- 
tures for  foreign  trade,  without  altering  this  state 
of  things,  and   taking  oiT  some  labourers  from 
agriculture,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  di- 
minish the  produce  of  the  country.    Allowing, 
however,  that  this  would  be  made  up,  and,  indeed, 
more  than  made  up,  by  the  beneficial  eifects  of 
improved  skill  and  economy  of  labour  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  poorest  lands,  yet,  as  the  quantity  of 
subsistence  could  be  but  little  increased,  the  de- 
mand for  manufactures  which  would  raise  the  price     , 
of  labour,  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  pra^B 
portionate  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the^^ 
labourer  would  be  able  to  command  but  little  more 
food  than  before.     The  country  would,  however, 
obviously  be  advancing  in  wealth  ;  the  exchange^H 
able  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and^ 
labour  would   be  annually  augmented;    yet   the 
real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  would  be^i 
nearly  stationary.     The    argument  perhaps  ap^H 
pears  clearer  when  applied  to  China,  because  it 
is  generally  allowed  that  its  wealth  has  been  long 
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stationarj',  and  its  soil  cultivated  nearly  to  the 
utmost.* 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any- 
undue  preference  given  to  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, compared  with  agriculture,  that  the 
effect  just  described  takes  place,  but  merely  be- 
cause the  powers  of  the  earth  in  the  production 
of  food  have  narrower  limits  than  the  skill  and 
tastes  of  mankind  in  giving  value  to  raw  materials, 
and  consequently  in  the  approach  towards  the  li- 
mits of  subsistence  there  is  naturally  more  room, 
and  consequently  more  encouragement,  for  the 
increase  of  the  one  species  of  wealth  than  of  the 
other. 

It  must  be  allowed  then,  that  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour  do  not  mce^sarilif  increase 
with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  very  rareli/  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  it. 

But  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  society 
certainly  docs  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
increase  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
or  the  means  of  supporting  more  labourers.  That 
these  means  form  always  a  very  powerful  ingre- 
dient in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
the  main  ingredient  in  the  increase  of  popLdation,  is 
unquestionable.     But,  in  the  first  place,  the  com- 


"•  How  far  (Uis  latter  opinion  ii  to  be  (lopended  upon  it  is  not 
very  cajy  to  say.  Improved  skill  aod  a  isviiig  o(  iabour  woutU 
certjiinly  enable  Ibc  Cliiiicae  to  cultivate  some  luuih  tvilh  itdvnu- 
tagc  wbiclt  tbey  cannot  eiiUivaic  now,  but  ilic  more  general  use 
of  lunes,  instead  of  mtn,  iniglit  jirevcitt  this  cktcmlcd  uiltivttioti 
froin  giving;  niiy  ciicuumgeineiit  to  nn  iucrcwac  uf  pcc^ik. 
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forts  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  do  not  depend 
solely  upon  food,  nor  even  ujjon  strict  necessaries ; 
and  they  cannot  be  considered  us  in  a  good  Htate 
unless  they  have  the  command  of  some  conveni- 
ences and  crcn  luxuries.  Secondly,  the  tcudcucy 
in  population  fully  to  keep  pace  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  must  in  general  prevent  the  increase 
of  these  means  from  having  a  great  and  penna- 
nent  effect  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
And,  thirdly,  the  cause  vrbich  has  the  most  lasting 
effect  in  improving  the  situation  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society  depends  chiefly  upon  the  con- 
duct and  prudence  of  the  individuals  themselves, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  immediately  and  necessarily 
connected  with  an  increase  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  other  causes 
which  affect  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
as  well  as  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  trace  more  particularly  the 
nude  in  which  increasing  wealth  operates,  and  to 
state  both  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

In  the  natural  and  regular  progress  of  a  country 
to  a  state  of  great  wealth  and  population,  there 
are  two  disadvantages  to  which  the  lower  classes 
of  society  seem  necessarily  to  be  subjected.  Tlic 
first  is,  a  diminished  power  of  supporting  childrer] 
under  the  existing  habits  of  the  society  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  the  second, 
the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation in  occupations  less  favourable  to  health. 
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and  more  exposed  to  fluctuations  of  demand  and 
;  unsteadiness  of  wages, 

,      A  diminished  power  of  eupporting  citildren  is 
I  an  absolutely   unavoidable   consequence   of   the 
iprogress  of  a  country  towards  the  utmost  limits 
of  its  population.    If  we  allow  tliat  the  power  of 
a  given  quantity  of  territory  to  produce  food  has 
some  limit,  we  must  allow  that  as  this  limit  is  ap- 
proachGd,  and  the  increase  of  population  becomes 
fslowcr  and  slower,  the  power  of  supporting  chil- 
'dren  will  be  less  and  less,  till  finally,  when  the 
increase  of  produce  stops,  it  becomes  only  sufiS- 
icient  to  maintain,  on  an  average,  families  of  such 
I  a  size  as  will  not  allow  of  a  further  addition  of 
numbers.     This  state  of  things  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  fall  in  the  corn  price  of  labour ; 
but  should  this  effect  be  prevented  by  the  preva- 
lence of  prudential  habits  among  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  sliU  the  result  just  described  must 
take  place;  and  though,  from  the  powerful  ope- 
ration of  the  preventive  check  to  increase,  the 
wages  of  labour  estimated  even  in  corn  might  not 
be  low,   yet  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this  case,  the 
power  of  supporting  children  would  rather  be 
nominal  than  renlj  and  the  moment  this  power 
began  to  be  exercised  to  its  apparent  extent,  it 
would  cease  to  exist. 

The  second  disadvantage  to  -which  the  lower 
classes  of  society  are  subjected  in  the  progressive 
iucrease  of  wealth  is,  that  a  larger  portion  of  litem 
is  engaged  in  unhealthy  occupations,  and  in  em- 
ployments in  which  the  wage*  of  labour  are  ex- 
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posed  to  much  greater  fluctuations  than  in  agricul* 
ture,  and  the  simpler  kinds  of  domestic  trade. 

On  tbe  state  of  the  poor  employed  in  manufac- 
tories with  respect  to  health,  and  the  fiuctuatious 
of  wages,  I  will  beg  leave  to  i^uote  a  passage  from 
Ur.  Aikin's  Description  of  the  Country  round 
Manchester: — 

"  The  invention  and  improvements  of  machines 
*■*  to  shorten  labour  have  had  a  surprising  influence 
"  to  extend  our  trade,  and  also  to  call  in  hands 
"  from  all  parts,  particularly  children  for  the  col- 
V  ton-mills.     It  is  tbe  wise  plan  of  Providence, 
"  that  in  this  life  there  shall  be  no  good  without 
**  its  attendant  inconvenience.     There  are  many 
"  which  are  too  obvious  in  these  coilou-mills,  and 
"  similar  factories,  which  counteract  ihatincrc 
"  of  population  usually  con^^quent  on  the  I 
*'  proved  facility  of  labour.     In  these,  children 
*'  a  very  tender  age  are  employed,  many  of  them 
**  collected  from  the  workhouses  in  London  aoj^j 
"  "Westminster,  and  transported  in  crowds  as  a.^^^ 
*'  prentices  to  masters  resident  maoy   hundred 
"  miles  distant,  where  they  serve  unknown,  un-    < 
*'  protected  and  forgotten  by  those  to  whose  care     j 
"  nature  or  the  laws  had  consigned  them.     These 
"  children  are  usually  too  long  coulined  to  work 
"  in  close  rooms,  often  during  the  whole  night. 
"  The  air  they  breathe  from  the  oil,  &c.  employed 
"  iu  the  machinery,  and  other  circumstances,  is  ia^ 
"jurious;  Uttle  attention  is  paid  to  their  clear 
"ness;  and  frequent  changes  from  a  warm  anc 
"  deufjc  to  a  cold  and  thin  atmosphere  are  pr< 
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"  disposing  causes  to  sickness  and  debility,  and 
"  particularly  to  the  epidemic  fever  which  is  so 
"  generally  to  be  met  with  in  these  factories.  U 
"  is  also  much  to  be  questioned  if  society  does 
"  not  receive  detriment  from  the  manner  in  which 
"  children  are  thus  employed  during  their  early 
"  years.  They  are  not  generally  strong  to  labour, 
or  capable  of  pursuing  any  other  branch  of  bu- 
siness when  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship 
expires.  The  females  are  wholly  uniiistructed 
in  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  domestic  affairs 
rcquisilu  to  make  them  notable  and  frugal  wires 
and  mothers.  This  is  a  very  great  misfortune 
to  them  and  to  the  public,  as  is  sadly  proved 
by  a  comparison  of  Ihc  families  of  labourers  in 
husbandry  and  those  of  manufacturers  iu  gene- 
ral. In  the  former  we  meet  with  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort ;  in  the  latter  with  filth, 
rags,  and  poverty,  although  their  wages  maybe 
nearly  double  to  those  of  the  husbandman.  It 
roust  be  added,  that  the  want  of  early  religious 
instruction  and  example,  and  the  nuiiien)us  and 
indiscriminate  association  in  these  buildings, 
are  very  unfavourable  to  their  future  conduct 
in  life."* 


'•  P.  219.  Dr.  Aikin  snya  tliut  cndcavoors  have  been  made  to 
ttm«ly  llicvc  ctili,  whifli  in  soitjc  factories  liavc  been  kIIvikIciI 
nilh  l»crc»s.  Aiu)  it  i»^vi;iy  satiK facte rj'  Kt  be  itbU>  to  fulil,  tbal, 
aiocc  tliis  nurouiit  WDif  written,  Lbc  siuiatian  of  tbc  children  cnt- 
plovcil  in  tlic  colton-niilU  Im*  been  I'uilbci-  vtry  caaeiitiiilly  im- 
proved, partly  by  the  inu-ifcreiiee  of  the  legtshtturc,  «iid  psnly  by 
the  bnmaac  nntl  liberal  exertions  at  individuitb. 
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In  the  same  work  it  appears  that  tLe  register 
for  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  firom 
Christmas,  1793,  to  Christmas  1794,  shewed  a 
decrease  of  168  marriages.  538  christenings,  and 
250  burials.  In  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  still  more  melancholy  reduction 
in  proportioEi  to  the  mimber  of  people  took  place. 
In  1792  the  births  were  746,  the  burials  646,  and 
the  marriages  339.  In  1794  the  births  were  373, 
the  burials  G71,  and  the  marriages  199.  Tlic 
cause  of  this  sudden  check  to  population  was  the 
failure  of  demand  aud  of  commercial  credit  which. 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
Buch  a  check  could  not  have  taken  place  in  so 
sudden  a  manner  without  the  most  severe  distress, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  reduction  of  wages. 

In  addition  to  the  fluctuations  arising  from  the 
changes  from  peace  to  war  and  from  war  to  peace, 
it  is  well  known  how  subject  particular  manufac- 
tures are  tu  fail  from  tlie  caprices  of  taste.  The 
weaTcrs  of  Spitaliields  were  plunged  into  the 
most  se\ere  distress  by  the  fashion  of  muslins  in- 
stead of  silks;  and  great  numbers  of  workmen  in 
Sheffield  and  Eirniiugham  were  for  a  time  thrown 
out  of  employment  owing  to  the  adoption  of  shoe 
strings  and  covered  buttons,  instead  of  buckles 
and  metal  buttons.  Our  manufactures,  taken  in 
the  mass,  have  increased  with  prodigious  rapidity, 
but  in  particular  places  they  have  failed;  and  tlie 
parishes  where  this  has  happened  are  invariably 
loaded  with  a  crowd  of  poor  in  the  most  distressed 
and  miserable  condition. 
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In  the  evidence  brought  before  the  House  of 
I^orda  during  the  inquiries  which  preceded  the 
Corn-Bill  of  1815,  various  accounts  are  produced 
from  dift'erent  manufactories,  intended  to  stiew 
tliat  the  high  price  of  com  has  rather  the  eHect  of 
lowering  than  of  raiijiu|^  the  price  of  manufac- 
turing labour*  Adam  Smith  has  clearly  and 
correctly  stated  that  tlie  money  price  of  labour 
depends  upon  the  money  price  of  provisions,  aud 
the  state  of  the  demand  aud  the  supply  of  labour. 
And  he  shews  how  much  he  thinks  it  is  occasion- 
ally afl'ected  by  the  latter  cause,  by  explaining  in 
what  manner  it  may  vary  in  an  opposite  directioa 
from  the  price  of  provisions  during  the  pressure  of 
a  scarcity.  The  accounts  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords  are  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
part  of  his  proposition ;  but  they  certainly  do  not 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  other  part  of  it,  as 
it  is  quite  obvious  that,  whatever  may  take  place 
for  a  few  years*  the  supply  of  manufacturing  la- 
bour cannot  possibly  be  continued  in  the  market 
unless  the  natural  or  necessary  price,  that  is,  the 
price  necessary  to  continue  it  in  the  market,  be 
paid,  aud  this  of  course  is  not  done  unless  the 
money  price  be  so  proportioned  to  the  price  of 
provisions  that  labourers  are  enabled  to  briog  up 
families  of  tiuch  a  size  as  will  supply  the  number 
of  hands  required. 

But  though  these  accounts  do  not  in  any 
degree  invalidate  the  usual  doctrines  respecting 
labour,  or  the  statements  of  Adam  Smith,  they 
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shew  very  clearly  the  great  fluctuations  to  wbicti 
the  condttioD  of  the  manufacturing'  labourer  is 
Bubjected. 

la  looking  over  these  accounts  it  will  be  found 
that  in  some  cases  the  price  of  wearing  has  fallen 
a  third,  or  nearly  one-half,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  price  of  wheat  has  risen  a  third,  or  nearly  one 
half;  and  yet  these  proportions  do  not  always 
express  the  full  amount  of  the  fluctuations,  as  it 
somelimcs  happens  that  when  the  price  is  low, 
ihe  state  of  the  demand  wilt  not  allow  of  the  usual 
number  of  hours  of  working;  and  when  the  price 
18  high,  it  wilt  admit  of  extra  hours. 
'That  from  the  same  causes  there  are  sometimes 
variations  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  price  of  task-  i 
work  in  agriculture  will  be  readily  admitted;  but,  ' 
in  the  lirst  place,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  nearly 
so  considerable ;  and  secondly,  the  great  mas»  of 
agricultural  labourers  is  employed  by  the  day, 
and  a  sudden  and  general  fall  in  the  money  price 
of  agricullural  day-labour  is  an  event  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence.* 

It  must  be  allowed  then,  that  in  the  natumi  and 
ustial  progress  of  wealth,  the  means  of  marrying 
early  and  supporting  a  family  are  diminished,  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  employments  less  favourable   to  health  and 

*  AlaiDst  tltc  »iily  iii«(»iic«  uu  recoril  in  litis  coonlry  it  ritat 
which  bat  lately  ti^ou  place  (1812  suil  1816).  ncciuion«l  by  mi 
utiporiiUclcil  full  in  Uic  cxclmiijjcnblu  value  of  Lhc  raw  prolucc, 
wliit-li  liu^  iieccHiitily  dit;ibl«il  the  holders  of  it  Itom  cinploying 
tlu!  same  ({unniity  of  laliour  at  tlic  same  price. 
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morals,  and  more  subject  to  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  labour,  timii  the  population  employed  in 
agriculture. 

Tbese  arc  no  doubt  considerable  disadvantages, 
and  they  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  pro- 
gresa  of  riches  decidedly  unlavourable  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  if  they  were  not  counteracted 
by  advantages  which  nearly,  if  not  fully,  counter- 
balance them. 

And,  firnt,  it  is  obvious  that  the  profits  of  stock- 
are  that  source  of  revenue  from  which  the  middle 
classes  are  chietiy  maintained;  and  the  increase 
of  capita],  which  is  both  the  cause  and  effect  of 
increasing  riches,  may  be  said  to  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  great  body  of 
society  from  a  dependence  on  the  landlords.  In 
a  country  of  limited  extent,  consisting  of  fertile 
land  divided  into  large  properties,  as  long  as  the 
capital  remains  inconsiderable,  the  structure  of 
society  is  most  unfavourable  to  liberty  and  good 
government.  This  was  exactly  the  state  of  Europe 
in  the  feudal  times.  The  landlords  could  in  no 
other  way  spend  their  incomes  than  by  maintain- 
ing a  great  number  of  idle  followers;  and  it  was 
by  the  growth  of  capital  in  all  the  employmenl* 
to  which  it  is  directed,  that  the  pernicious  power 
of  the  landlords  was  destroyed,  and  their  depen- 
dent followers  were  turned  into  merchants,  manu* 
lacturers,  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  independent 
labourers ;~a  change  of  prodigious  advantage  to 
the  great  body  of  society,  including  the  labouring 
classes. 

vor..  Ji.  it 
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Secondly ;  in  the  natural  progress  of  cultiTft- 
tion  and  wealth,  the  production  of  an  additional 
quantity  of  corn  will  require  more  labour,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  accutQulaiion  and 
better  distribution  of  capital,  the  continual  im- 
provements made  in  machinery,  and  the  facilities 
opened  to  foreign  commerce,  manufactures  and 
foreign  commodities  will  be  produced  or  pur- 
chased with  less  labour ;  and  consequently  a 
given  quantity  of  corn  will  command  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  manufactures  and  foreign  com- 
modities than  while  the  country  was  poor. 
though,  therefore,  the  labourer  may  earn  I 
com  than  before,  the  superior  value  which  every 
portion  which  he  docs  not  consume  in  kind  will 
have  in  the  purchase  of  conveniences,  may  more 
than  counterbalance  this  diminution.  He  witl  not 
indeed  have  the  same  power  of  maintainitig  a 
large  family;  but  with  a  small  family  be  may  be 
better  lodged  and  clothed,  and  better  able 
command  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  life. 

Thirdly  ;  it  seems  to  be  proved  by  experien 
that  the  labouring  classes  of  society  seldom  acquire 
a  decided  luste  for  conveniences  and  comforts 
till  they  become  plentiful  compared  with  food, 
which  they  never  do  till  food  has  become  in  some 
degree  scarce.  If  the  labourer  can  obtain  the 
full  support  of  himself  and  family  by  two  or  tliree 
dayii'  labour;  and  if,  to  furnish  himself  with  coo^ 
veniences  and  comforts,  be  must  work  three 
four  days  more,  he  will  generally  think  the  sacri- 
fice too  great  compared  with  the  objects  to  be 
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obtained,  which  u%  not  strictly  necessary  to  him, 
and  will  therefore  often  prefer  the  luxury  of  idle- 
ness to  the  luxury  of  improved  lodging  and 
clothing;.  This  is  said  by  Mumboidt  to  be  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  some  parts  of  South  America, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  prevails  in  Ireland,  India, 
and  all  countries  where  food  ia  plentiful  compared 
with  capital  and  manufactured  commodities.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  main  part  of  the  labourer's 
lime  be  occupied  in  procuriog  food,  habits  of  indus- 
try are  necessarily  generated,  and  the  remaining 
time,  which  ia  but  inconsiderable  compared  with 
thecommoditiesitwill  purchase,  isseldom grudged. 
It  is  under  Uiese  circumstances,  particularly  when 
combined  with  a  good  government,  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  society  are  most  likely  to  acquire  a 
decided  taste  for  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  life;  and  this  taste  may  be  such  as  even  to 
prevent,  after  a  certain  period,  a  further  fall  in 
the  corn  price  of  labour,  but  if  the  corn  price  of 
laboxir  continues  tolerably  high  while  the  relative 
value  of  commodities  compared  with  com  Tails 
very  considerably,  the  labourer  is  placed  in  a 
most  favourable  situation.  Owing  to  his  decideil 
taste  for  conveniences  and  comforts,  the  good 
com  wages  of  labour  will  not  generally  lead  to 
early  marriages ;  yet  iu  individual  cases,  where 
large  families  occur,  there  will  be  the  means  of 
supporting  them  independently,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  accustomed  conveniences  and  comforts; 
and  thus  the  poorest  of  the  lower  classes  will 
rarely  br  stinted  in  food,  while  the  great  mass  of 
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them  will  not  only  have  sufficient  means  of  subsist- 
ence, but  be  able  to  command  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  those  conveniences  and  comforts, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  j^ratify  a  natural 
or  acquired  want,  tend  unquestionably  to  improve 
ihe  mind  and  elevate  llic  character.  jM 

On  an  attentive  review,  then,  of  the  effects  ^* 
increasing  wealth  on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  it 
appears  that,  although  such  an  increase  does  not 
imply  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  yet  it  brings  with  it 
advantages  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  which 
may  fully  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  with 
which  it  is  attended;  and,  strictly  speaking,  the 
good  or  bad  condition  of  the  poor  is  not  ncce.ssarUy 
connected  with  any  particular  slage  in  tho  pro- 
gress of  society  to  its  full  complement  of  wealth. 
A  rapid  increase  of  wealth  indeed,  whether  it 
consists  principally  in  additions  to  the  means  of 
subsistence  or  to  the  stock  of  conveniences  and 
comforts,  will  always,  vieteris  pariOtts,  have  a 
favourable  effect  on  the  poor;  but  the  influence 
even  of  this  cause  is  greatly  modified  and  altered 
by  other  circumstances,  and  nothing  but  the  union 
of  individual  prudence  with  the  skill  and  industry 
which  produce  wealth  can  permanently  secure 
to  tlie  lower  classes  of  society  that  share  of  it 
which  it  is,  on  every  account,  so  desirable  that 
they  should  possess. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 

General  Observations. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  many  countries  at  the 
period  of  their  greatest  degree  of  populousness 
have  lived  in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  have  been 
able  to  export  corn ;  but  at  other  periods,  when 
their  population  vi'as  very  low,  have  lived  in  con- 
tinual poverty  and  want,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
import  corn.     Egypt,  Palestine,  Rome,  Sicily  and 
Spain  are  cited  as  particular  exemplifications  of 
this  fact;  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  an  increase 
of  population  in  any  state,  not  cultivated  to  the 
utmost,  will  tend  rather  to  augment  than  diminish 
the  relative  plenty  of  the  whole  society  :  and  that, 
as  Lord  Kaimes  observes,  a  country  cannot  easily 
become  too  populous  for  agriculture ;    because 
agriculture  has  the  signal  property  of  producing 
food  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  consumers.* 
The  general  facts,  from  which  these  inferences 
are  drawn,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  the 
inferences  by  no  means  follow  from  the  premises. 
It  is  the  natureof  agriculture,  (as  it  has  before  been 
observed,)  particularly  when  well  conducted,  to 

*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  b,  i.  slu;tch  i.p.  lOfi,  107. 
8vo.  1788. 
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produce  support  for  a  considerable  number  above 
that  which  it  employs  ;  and  consequently  if  these 
members  of  the  society,  or,  as  Sir  James  Steiiart 
calls  tbetn,  the  free  bauds,  do  not  increase  so  as 
to  reach  the  limit  of  the  number  which  can  be 
supported  by  the  surplus  produce,  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  couuti-y  may  contimie  for  ages  in- 
creasing with  the  improving  state  of  agriculture, 
and  yet  always  be  able  to  export  corn.  But  this 
iucrease,  after  a  certain  period,  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural  and  unrestricted  increase 
of  population ;  it  will  merely  follow  the  slow 
augmentation  of  produce  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  agriculture ;  and  population  will 
still  be  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence. The  precise  measure  of  the  population 
in  a  country  thus  circumstanced  will  not  indeed 
be  the  quantity  of  food,  because  part  of  it  is  ex- 
ported, but  the  quantity  of  employment.  The 
state  of  this  employment  however  will  necessarily 
regulate  the  wages  of  labour,  on  which  the  power 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  procure  food  de- 
pends ;  and  according  as  the  employment  of  the 
country  is  increasing,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly, 
these  wages  will  be  such,  as  either  to  check  or 
encourage  early  marriages ;  such,  as  to  enable  a 
labourer  to  support  only  two  or  three,  or  as  many 
as  five  or  six  children. 

In  staling  that  in  this,  and  all  the  other  cases 
and  systems  which  have  been  considered,  the 
progress  of  population  will  be  mainly  regulated 
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and  litnited  by  tbe  real  wages  oriabour,  it  ia  ne- 
cessary to  remark  tliai,  pniclically,  the  current 
wages  of  day-labour  estimated  in  tbe  necessaries  of 
life  do  not  always  correctly  representlhe  quantity 
of  these  necessaries  whicb  it  is  in  the  power  of 
tbe  lower  classes  to  consume ;  and  that  some- 
times tlie  error  is  in  excess  and  sometimes  in 
defect. 

Id  a  state  of  things  when  the  prices  of  corn 
and  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  are  rising,  the 
money  wages  of  labour  do  not  always  rise  in  pro- 
portion ;  but  this  apparent  disadvantage  to  the 
labouring  classe^j  is  sometimes  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  plenty  of  employment,  the  quan- 
tity of  task-work  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
opportunity  given  to  women  and  children  to  add 
considerably  to  the  earnings  of  the  family.  In  this 
case,  the  power  of  the  labouring  classes  to  com- 
mand the  necessaries  of  lite  is  much  greater  than 
is  implied  by  the  current  rate  of  their  wages,  and 
will  of  course  have  a  proportionably  greater  effect 
on  the  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  prices  are  generally 
flailing,  it  often  happens  that  the  current  rate  of 
wages  does  not  fall  in  proportion ;  but  tliis  appa- 
rent advantage  is  in  the  same  manner  often  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  scarcity  of  work,  and 
the  impossibility  of  finding  employment  for  all 
tbe  members  of  a  labourer's  family  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  be  industrious.  In  this  case,  the 
powers  of  the  labouring  classes  tu  command  the 
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necessaries  of  life  will  evidently  be  less  than  ia 
implied  by  the  current  rate  ol'  their  wages. 

In  the  same  manner  parish  allowances  distri- 
buted tu  families,  the  habitual  practice  of  task- 
work, and  the  frequent  employment  of  women  and 
children,  will  affect  population  like  a  rise  in  the 
real  wages  of  labour.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  paying  of  every  sort  of  labour  by  the  day,  the 
absence  of  employment  ibr  women  and  children, 
and  the  practice  among  labourers  of  not  working 
more  than  three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  cither 
from  inveterate  indolence,  or  any  other  cause,  will 
aft'ect  population  like  a  low  price  of  labour. 

Id  all  these  cases  the  real  earnings  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  the  year,  estimated  in  food, 
are  diHerent  from  the  apparent  wages;  but  it  will 
evidently  be  the  average  earnings  of  the  families 
of  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  year  on 
which  the  encouragement  tu  marriage,  and  the 
power  of  supporting  children,  will  depend,  and 
not  merely  tlie  wages  of  day-labour  estimated  in 
food. 

An  attention  to  this  very  essential  point  will 
explain  the  reason  why,  in  many  instances,  the 
progress  of  population  docs  not  appear  to  be  re- 
gulated by  what  arc  usually  called  the  real  w^es 
of  labour;  and  why  this  progress  may  occasionally 
be  greater,  when  the  price  of  a  days  labour  will 
purchase  rather  less  than  the  medium  quantity 
of  corn,  than  when  it  will  purchase  rather  more. 
.JjB  our  own  country,  for  instance,  about  the 
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middle  of  the  last  century,  the  price  of  corn  was 
very  low;  ami,  for  twenty  years  together,  from 
1735  to  1755  a  day's  labour  would,  on  an  average, 
purchase  a  peck  of  wheat.  During  this  perioil, 
population  increased  at  a  moderate  rate;  but  not 
by  any  means  with  the  same  rapidity  as  from 
1790  to  IfTll,  when  the  average  wages  of  day- 
labour  would  not  in  general  purchase  so  much 
as  a  peck  of  wheat.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
there  was  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  a  greater  demand  for  labour;  and  though  the 
continued  rise  of  provisions  still  kept  them  rather 
ahead  of  wages,  yet  the  fuller  employment  for 
every  body  that  would  work,  the  greater  quantity 
of  task-work  done,  the  higher  relative  vahie  of 
corn  compared  with  manufactures,  the  increased' 
use  of  potatoes,  and  the  greater  sums  distributed 
in  parish  allowances,  unquestionably  gave  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society  the  power  of  commanding 
a  greater  quantity  of  food,  and  will  account  for 
the  more  rapid  increase  of  populaliou  in  the  latter 
period,  in  periect  consistency  with  the  general 
principle. 

Oil  similar  grounds,  if,  in  some  warm  cHmates 
and  rich  soils,  where  corn  is  clieap,  the  quantity 
of  food  earned  by  a  day's  labour  be  such  as  to 
promise  a  more  rapid  progress  in  populaliou  than 
18  really  known  to  take  place,  the  fact  will  be  fully 
accounted  for,  if  it  be  found  that  inveterate  habits 
of  indolence  fostered  by  a  vicious  govemracnl, 
and  a  slack  demand  for  labour,  prevent  any  thing 
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like  constant  employment.*  It  would  of  course 
require  high  corn  wage*,  of" day-labour eveulo  keep 
up  the  supply  of  a  statioDary  [wpulation,  where 
the  days  of  working  would  ouly  amouat  to  half  of 
the  year. 

Id  the  case  aUo  of  the  prevalence  of  prudential 
habits,  and  a  decided  taste  for  (he  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life,  as,  according  to  the  supposi- 
tion, the&e  habits  and  ta&tes  do  not  operate  as  au 
encouragement  to  early  marriages,  and  are  not  iii 
fact  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  purchase  of  corn, 
it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  general  principles 
laid  down,  that  the  population  should  not  proceed 
at  the  same  rate  as  is  usual,  eastern  ptiriOus,  m 
other  countries,  where  the  com  wagesof  labour  are 
'equally  high. 

The  quantity  of  employment  in  any  country  will 
not  of  course  vary  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  quantity  of  produce  must  necessa- 
rily do,  from  the  variation  of  the  seasons ;  and  con- 
sequently the  chec^  from  want  of  employment  will 
be  much  more  steady  in  its  operation,  and  much 
more  favourable  to  the  lower  classes  of  people, 
than  the  check  from  the  immediate  want  of  food. 
The  first  will  be  the  preventive  check ;  the  second 
the  positive  check.  When  the  demand  for  labour 
is  either  stationary,  or  increasing  very  slowly, 
people  not  seeing  any  employment  open  by  which 


*  This  observation  Is  cx<:aiplifie(l  in  tbu  tUiw  pntKrcN  of  popo- 
lution  ill  Koiim'.  jjurt^  uf  thv  Spnnisb  iloininJcmE  iti  America,  com- 
Jiarctl  witb  its  pragcui  in  tht  United  States. 
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they  can  siippurt  a  family,  or  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour  being;  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  will 
of  course  be  deterred  iVom  marrying.  But  if  a 
demand  for  labour  continue  increasing  with  some 
rapidity,  although  the  supply  of  food  be  uncertain, 
on  account  of  variable  seasons  and  a  dependence 
on  other  conntries,  the  population  will  evidently 
go  on,  till  it  is  positively  checked  by  famine  or 
the  diseaftes  arising  from,  severe  want. 

Scarcity  and  extreme  poverty,  Iherefore,  mayor 
may  not  accompany  an  increasing  population,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  :  but  they  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  a  permanently  declining  popu- 
lation ;  because  there  never  has  been,  nor  probably 
ever  will  be,  any  other  cause  than  want  of  food, 
which  makes  the  population  of  a  country  perma- 
nently decline.  In  the  numerous  instances  of  de- 
population which  occur  in  history,  the  causes  may 
always  be  traced  to  the  want  of  industry  or  the  ill 
direction  of  that  industry,  arising  from  violence, 
bad  government,  ignorance,  &c.  which  first  oc- 
casion a  want  of  food,  and  of  course  depopulation 
follows.  When  Rome  adopted  the  custom  of  im- 
porting all  her  corn,  and  laying  all  Italy  into  pas- 
ture, she  soon  declined  in  population.  The  causes 
of  the  depopulation  of  Egypt  and  Turkey  have 
already  been  adverted  to ;  and  in  the  case  of  Spain, 
it  was  certainly  not  the  numerical  loss  of  people 
occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  but 
the  industry  and  capital  thus  expelled,  which  per- 
maucutly  injured  her  population.  Wliena  country 
has  been  depopulated  by  violent  causes,  if  a  bad 
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government  with  its  usual  concomitant  insecurity 
of  properly  ensue,  (whifh  has  generally  been  the 
case  in  all  those  countries  which  are  now  less  peo- 
pled than  formerly.)  neither  the  food  nor  the  po- 
pulation can  recover  itself;  and  the  inhabitants 
will  probably  live  in  severe  want.  But  when 
an  accidental  depopulation  takes  place  in  a  country 
which  was  before  populous  and  industrious,  and 
iu  the  habit  of  exporting  corn,  if  the  remaining  in- 
habitants be  left  at  liberty  to  exert,  and  do  exert, 
their  industry  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  it  is 
a  strange  idea  to  entertaiu,  that  they  would  then 
be  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  corn  in  the 
same  plenty  ;  particularly  as  the  diminished  num- 
bers would  of  course  cultivate  principally  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  their  territory,  and  not  be  obliged, 
as  in  their  more  populous  state,  to  apply  to  un- 
grateful soils.  Countries  in  this  situation  would 
evidently  have  the  samechanceofreeovering their 
former  number,  as  they  had  originally  of  reaching 
this  number;  and  indeed  if  absolute  populousncss 
were  necessary  to  relative  plenty,  as  some  agri- 
culturists have  supposed,*  it  would  be  impossible 


*  Aiuoiig  others,  1  »1lu(le  mon-  piii  uculnrly  in  Mr.  Amlenon. 
wlio,  in  »  Calm  hantigalioii  inlft  tkc  Ciraimitancti  wJiich  /sr-c  led 
(0  the  frttent  ScnrcUy  of  Grain  m  Bntain  (ptiljlishci!  in  1801,) 
has  Ial»urc(l  with  rxtraanliiiuty  CHrncitncss.  atid  I  bi-Iiivc  with 
the  biest  inlcutioni,  Iv  intju-cid  Uiih  ciii-iim!!  tnilk  on  the  iuin<la  <i( 
bis  coiiutrynten.  The  prticuliir  [laiittinu  which  be  &ti&ap,i  to 
prove  K,  (hat  cm  itiatast  ijf'fivpultilian  tiiaay  utaiv,  rehoscjidilt  hate 
not  bftn  made  to  attain  their  highest  pvieiblc  di:gr«  of  pivduclivc- 
nta  (ff  thing  that  jM'obaMy  has  mver  yet  teen  stea  im  thin  gfohf),  wUf 
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for  new  colonies  to  increase  with  the  same  rapidity 
!is  old  states. 

The  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  pupulation  bear 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  old  prejudices 
about  specie ;  and  we  know  how  slowly  and  with 
what  difficulty  these  last  have  yielded  to  Juster 
conceptions.  Politicians,  observing  that  states 
which  were  powerful  atul  prosperous  were  almost 
invariably  populous,  have  mistaken  an  effect  for 
a  cause,  and  have  concluded,  that  their  population 
was  the  canse  of  their  prosperity,  instead  of  their 
prosperity  being  the  cause  of  their  population ; 
as  the  old  political  economists  concluded  that  the 
abundance  of  specie  was  the  cause  oC  itatioual 
wealth,  instead  of  being  the  ettect  of  it.    The 


nccexsarilii  haxe  id  mcana  of  mhshttrnt  rafkcr  attgwieiitcd  th-xn  <li- 
minisAed  bi/ that  augmentation  of  it.i  popiilalio/t ;  and  the  rrnrrt. 
Thy  pnt[M>sitifjii  in,  to  l>e  *ure,  exprcised  mtlier  (jhs-t'iiwly :  l>iit 
flijni  llic  cgiitrxt  hi"  mta-iiiiig  evidently  i»,  tiiat  every  iiiciouc  ol' 
popuUuiou  lends  to  iucrcnse  rclntiie  plcal^,  dud  xk<  zfnd.  He 
concludes  bis  ])roo/s  by  obsennnK  that,  if  the  fiiut*  <vhi<.-li  In-  liiis 
tliiis  bniii|;ht  forward  aiirf  conucctcd  <!»  imt  serve  tn  irtiiovc  tlic 
fnm  of  ibaie,  w\\a  iloubt  tlic  poasibility  of  thi»  country  proiluciitti 
abiindntire  to  ^it.Ktiiiii  its  intrpasing  population,  (wltc  ittoougmem 
ill  n  nilio  |^'»lly  mure  {iro^rcstivc  than  it  hus  yet  cinnc,)  be  shofild 
doubl  whether  ihcy  coiiM  be  coiiviiiceit  v(  it,  *Vtn;  on*;  tvtii  tn 
rise  from  Ibe  (IchiI  to  tvll  them  so.  1  agrei;  with  Mr.  A.  entirely, 
respecting  ihc  iinpartanci:  of  directiug  a  ^renter  |»irt  of  the  natioiml 
industry  tn  apiculture ;  but  from  the  circuinttuncc  of  its  being 
possible  for  &  country,  n^itb  it  ceitmn  dimction  uf  ilit  industry, 
ainrtaya  In  grow  corn  tutliciciit  t'ui-  it*>  ovm  supplies,  nlthougb  it  nmy 
be  rery  iKipuldUH,  \h:  \nvi  been  Icil  into  tbc  ttraiigc  error  of  sup- 
]«*ing,  tb*(  mi  njjiifiiltural  country  foulil  support  an  itrKlteeke*! 
fiitpulntinii, 
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aomial  produce  of  the  laud  and  labour,  in  both 
these  instances,  became  in  coDsequence  a  He- 
coiidary  cunctideration ;  and  its  increase,  it  was 
conceived,  wuuld  naturally  loUow  the  increase  of 
specie  in  the  one  case,  or  of  population  in  the 
other.  The  folly  of  endeavouring  by  forcible 
means  to  increase  tlie  quantity  of  specie  in  any 
country,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  accu- 
mulating it  beyond  a  certain  level  by  any  human 
laws  that  can  be  devised,  are  now  fully  established, 
and  have  been  cijmpletely  exemplified  in  the  in- 
stances of  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  the  illusion 
still  remains  respecting  population ;  and  under 
this  impression  almost  every  political  treatise  hag 
abounded  in  proposals  to  encourage  population, 
with  little  or  no  comparative  reference  to  the 
means  of  its  support.  Yet  surely  the  folly  of  en- 
deavouring to  increase  the  quantity  of  specie  in 
any  country,  without  an  increase  of  the  commo- 
dities which  it  is  to  circulate,  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  endeavouring  to  increase  the  number  of 
people,  without  an  increase  of  the  food  which  is 
to  maintain  them ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  ttie 
level,  above  wiiich  no  human  laws  can  raise  the 
pojiulation  of  a  country,  i»>  a  limit  more  fixed  and 
impassable  than  the  limit  to  the  accumulation  of 
specie.  However  improbable  in  fact,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive  that  means  might  be  invented  of 
retaining  a  quantity  of  specie  in  a  state,  greatly 
beyond  what  was  demanded  by  the  produce  of  its 
laud  and  labour,  and  the  relative  state  of  other 
conntne.<.     Bui  when  by  great  encouragements 
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population  lias  been  raised  to  such  a  height,  that 
this  produce  is  meted  out  to  each  individual  in 
the  smallest  porlious  that  can  support  liifc.  no 
stretch  of  ingenuity  can  even  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  going  farther. 

It  has  appeared,  I  think,  clearly,  in  the  review 
of  different  societies  given  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work,  that  those  countries,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  sunk  in  the  most  barbarous  ignorance, 
or  oppressed  by  the  most  cniel  tyranny,  however 
low  they  might  be  in  actual  population,  were  very 
populous  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  subsis- 
tence; and  upon  the  slightest  failure  of  the  sea- 
flons  generally  suffered  the   severities  of  want. 
Ignorance  and  despotism  seem  to  have  no  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  passion  which  prompts  to 
increase;  but  they  effectually  destroy  the  checks 
to  it  from  reason  and  foresight.     The  improvident 
barbarian  who  thinks  only  of  his  present  wants, 
or  the  miserable  ^>easant  who,  from  his  political 
situatiou,  feels  little  security  of  reaping  what  he 
has  sown,  will  seldom  be  deterred  from  gratifying 
his  passions  by  the  prospect  of  inconveniences, 
v/hich  cannot  be  expected  to  press  on  him  under 
three  or  four   years.     But  though  this  want  of 
foresight,   which  ie   fostered    by  ignorance   and 
despotism,  tends  thus  rather  to  encourage   the 
procreation  of  children,  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
industry  which   is   to   support   them.     Industry 
cannot  exist  withont  foresight  and  security.    The 
indolence  of  the  savage  is  well  known ;  and  the 
poor    Egyptian    or   Abyssinian   farmer   without 
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capital,  who  rents  land  which  is  let  out  yearly  to 
thu  highest  bidder,  and  who  is  constantly  subject 
to  the  deiiiauds  of  his  tyrannical  masters,  to  the 
casual  plunder  of  an  enemy,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  the  violation  of  his  miserable  contract,  can  have 
uo  heart  tu  be  industrious,  and,  if  he  had,  could 
not  exercise  that  industry  with  success.  Even 
poverty  itself,  which  appears  to  be  the  great  spur 
to  industry,  when  it  has  once  passed  certain  limits, 
almost  ceases  to  operate.  The  indigence  which 
is  hopeless  destroys  all  vigorous  exertion,  and 
couHues  the  efiurtd  to  what  is  sufficient  for  bare 
existence.  It  is  the  hope  of  bettering  our  condi- 
tion, and  the  fear  of  want,  rather  than  want  itself, 
that  is  the  best  stimulus  to  industry ;  and  its  most 
constant  and  best  directed  efforts  will  almost  in- 
variably be  found  among  a  class  of  people  above 
the  class  of  the  wretchedly  poor. 

The  effect  of  ignorance  and  oppression  will 
therefore  always  be  to  destroy  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry, and  consequently  to  diminish  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  in  any  country; 
and  this  diminution  will  ineWtably  be  followed  by 
a  decrease  of  the  population,  in  spite  of  the  birth 
of  any  number  of  children  whatever  annually. 
The  desire  of  immediate  gratification,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  restraints  to  it  from  prudence,  may 
perhaps,  in  such  countries,  prompt  universally  to 
early  marriages;  but  when  these  habits  have  once 
reduced  the  people  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of 
[K>verty.  they  can  evidently  have  no  further  effect 
upon  the  population.     ThcJr  only  effect  must  be 
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on  the  degree  of  mortality;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that,  if  we  could  obtain  accurate  bills  of  mortality 
in  those  southern  countries,  where  very  fewwomen 
remain  unmarried,  and  all  marry  young,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  annual  deaths  would  be  1  in  17,  18, 
or  20,  instead  of  I  in  34, 36,  or  40,  as  in  European 
states  where  the  preventive  check  operates. 

That  an  increase  of  population,  when  it  follows 
in  itfi  natural  order,  is  both  a  great  positive  good 
in  itself,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  annual  produce  of  the  laud  and  labour 
of  any  country,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  The 
only  question  is,  what  is  ilie  order  of  its  progress? 
In  this  point  Sir  James  Steuart,  who  has  in  general 
explained  this  subject  so  well,  appears  to  me  to 
have  fallen  into  an  error.  He  determines,  that 
multiplication  is  the  efficient  cause  of  agriculture, 
and  not  agriculture  of  multiplication.*  But  though 
it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  increase  of  people, 
beyond  what  could  easily  subsist  on  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  first  prompted  man  lo  till  the 
ground ;  and  that  the  view  of  maintaining  a  family, 
or  of  obtaining"  some  valuable  consideration  in  ex- 
change for  the  products  of  agriculture,  still  ope- 
rates as  ihe  principal  stimulus  to  cultivation;  yet 
it  is  clear  that  these  products,  in  their  actual  state, 
roust  be  beyond  the  lowest  wants  of  the  existing 
population,  before  any  permanent  increase  can 
possibly  be  supported.  We  know,  that  a  multi- 
plication of  births  has  iu  numberless  instances 
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taken  place,  which  has  produced  no  effect  upon 
agriculture,  and  has  merely  been  (bllowed  by  an 
increase  of  diseases;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  in- 
stance, where  a  permanent  increase  of  agriculture 
has  not  effected  a  permanent  increase  of  popula- 
tion somewhere  or  otber.  Consequently,  agri- 
cuItuTC  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  the 
efficient  cause  of  popniatian,  than  population  of 
agriculture;*  though  they  certainly  re-act  upon 
each  other,  and  are  niutuaUy  necessary  to  each 
olhcr's  support.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the 
hinge  on  which  the  subject  turns;  and  all  the  pre- 
judices respecting  population  have,  perhaps,  arisen 
from  a  mistake  about  the  order  of  precedence. 

The  author  of  L'Ami  des  Hommcs,  in  a  chapter 
on  the  effects  of  a  decay  of  agriculture  upon  po- 
pulation, acknowledges  that  be  bad  fallen  into  a 
fundamental  error  in  considering  population  as  the 
source  of  revenue ;  and  that  be  was  afterwards 
fully  convinced  that  revenue  was  the  source  of 
population-t  From  a  want  of  attention  to  this 
most  importiint  distinction,  statesmen,  in  pursuit 
of  the  desirable  object  of  population,  have  been 
led  to  encourage  early  marriages,  to  reward  the 
fathers  of  families,  and  to  disgrace  celibacy ;  but 


*  Sir  Jainus  SteuHi't  explain  himself  afterwards  by  saying,  thirt 
lif  ntcmis  principiilly  tlic  tuul(i[ilir!titoi)  of  those  jitrsoii*,  mIk)  liave 
»omc  valuable  cnu'tiilL'nitJnii  to  give  fur  llic  [iitJiliiL^ti  of  iigriculture : 
but  lliis  h  evideiitlj  not  mi^rc  tiicrcaw  of  populntian,  and  nicb  an 
explaniitidii  se(>iii?i  U.i  ndtnit  tlir.  iiicorr«ci,iit-»«i>l'thc  gviieral  propo- 
aiiiun. 

t  Tom.  Tiii.  p.  81,  12ino.  9  voh  t7Q'2. 
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this,  as  the  same  aiuUor  jusily  observes,  is  to  dress 
and  water  a  piece  of  land  without  sowing  it*  and 
yet  to  expect  a  crop. 

'-  What  is  here  said  of  the  order  of  precedence 
with  respect  to  agriculture  and  population,  does 
not  invalidate  what  was  said  in  an  earlier  part  of 
tins  work  on  the  tendency  to  an  oscillaUon  or  al- 
ternation in  the  increase ofpopulaliouand  food  in 
the  natural  courscof  their  pro|fres6.  In  this  pro- 
^ress  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  the  populatiua 
to  increase  at  certain  periods  faster  than  food; 
indeed  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  principle  that 
it  should  do  so ;  and  when  the  money  wages  of 
labour  are  prevented  from  falling  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  increasing  populatiou  in  manufactures, 
(he  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  which  the  increased 
eompetition  for  it  occasions  is  practically  the  most 
natural  and  frequent  stimulus  to  agriculture.  But 
then  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  greater  relative 
increase  of  population  absolutely  imphes  a  previ- 
ous increase  of  food  at  some  time  or  other  greater 
than  the  lowest  wants  of  the  people.  Without 
this,  the  population  conld  not  possibly  have  gone 
forward." 

t 

*  According  Ui  llic  priiinjilf-  «t"  populntioti,  Uic  huniRu  i-acc  Ijos 
H  Icudcncy  to  ijicrt-nsc  ftislcr  tlmn  fund,  ll  ha<  thi-iofm't;  a  ronxtnnt 
(ciiiJ(.-n4.-y  lo  ]K}ii|il(;  n  I'omilry  fully  up  to  the  liitiiLs  of  «ub»istciicc 
but  by  ilic  Inwi  nf  tmmrc  it  roii  never  j;i»  licyoii.I  tlicm,  incnmut;, 
i»f  L'oiirsc,  by  tlicsc  limits,  tbc  lowest  (lUAnlity  ot'  fooj  wliich  will 
ittnir^ljiin  n stationary  jiopiilniian.  l*o[iiiIiiiiiifi,iliprefo«,  c«n  atvct. 
4lT!^y  »|i^iiig,  prcicdi-  food. 
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Universally,  when  the  population  of  a  country- 
is  for  a  longer  or  shorter  lime  stationary,  owing 
to  the  low  com  wages  of  labour,  a  case  which  is 
not  unfrequent,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  a 
previous  increase  of  food,  or  at  least  an  increase 
of  the  portion  awarded  lo  the  labourer,  can  enable 
the  population  again  to  proceed  forwards. 

And,  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  view  to  any 
essential  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer, which  is  to  give  him  a  greater  command 
over  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  it 
absolutely  necessary  that,  setting  out  from 
lowest  point,  the  increase  of  food  must  precede 
and  be  greater  than  the  increase  of  population. 

Strictly  speaking  then,  as  man  cannot  live  with- 
out food,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  order 
of  precedence  food  must  take  the  lead;  although 
when,  from   the  state   of  cultivation  and  other 
causes,  the  average  quantity  of  food  awarded  to 
the  labourer  is  considerably  more  than  sutficie 
to  maintain  a  stationary  population,  it  is  quite 
tural  that  the  diminution  of  this  quantity,  from 
tendency  of  population  to  increase,  should  be  on 
of  the  most  powerful  and  constant  stimulants  1^^ 
agriculture.  ^H 

It  is  worthy  also  of  remark  that  on  this  account 
a  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  agnculturc  is  much 
more  easy  when,  from  the  prevalence  of  prudential 
restraint,  or  any  otlier  cause,  the  labourer  is  well 
paid ;  as  in  this  case  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn, 
occasioned  either  by  the  increase  of  population  or 
a  foreign  demand,  will  increase  for  a  time  t 
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profits  of  the  farmer,  and  often  enable  him  to  make 
permanent  improvements ;  whereas,  when  the 
labourer  is  jjuid  so  scantily  that  his  wages  will 
BOt  allow  even  of  any  temporary  diminution  with- 
out a  diminution  of  population,  the  increase  of 
cultivation  and  population  must  from  the  first  be 
accompanied  with  a  fall  of  profits.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  preventive  check  to  population  and 
the  good  average  wages  of  the  labourer  will 
rather  promote  ihan  prevent  that  occasional  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  them,  which  as  a  stimulus 
seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  increase  both  of 
food  and  population. 

Among  the  other  prejudices  which  have  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  population,  it  has  been 
generally  thought  that,  while  there  is  either  waste 
among  the  rich,  ur  land  retnaining  uncultivated  ID 
any  country,  the  compJaints  for  want  of  food  can- 
not be  justly  founded  ;  or  at  least  that  the  pressure 
of  distress  upon  the  poor  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ill  conduct  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  the 
bad  management  of  the  land.  Tlie  real  effect 
however  of  these  two  circumstances  is  merely  to 
narrow  the  limit  of  the  actual  population;  bnt 
they  have  little  or  no  influence  on  what  may  be 
called  the  average  pressure  of  distress  on  the 
poorer  members  of  society.  If  our  ancestors  had 
been  so  frugal  and  industrious,  and  bad  transmitted 
such  habits  to  their  posterity,  that  nothing  super- 
fluous was  now  consumed  by  the  higher  classes, 
no  horses  were  used  for  pleasure,  and  no  land  was 
[eft    uncultivated,    a  striking    difference  would 
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appear  in  the  state  of  the  actual  population  ;  but 
probably  none  whatever  in  the  state  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  facility  of  supporting  a  family. 
The  waste  among  the  rich,  aud  the  horses  kept 
for  pleasure,  have  indeed  a  little  the  effect  of  the 
consumption  of  grain  in  distilleries,  noticed  before 
with  regard  to  China.  On  the  t^upposition,  that 
the  food  consumed  in  this  manner  may  be  with- 
drawn on  the  occasion  of  a  scarcity,  and  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  operate  certainlv,  as 
far  as  tliey  go,  like  granaries,  which  arc  only 
opened  at  the  time  that  they  are  most  wanted, 
and  must  therefore  tend  rather  to  benefit  than  to 
injure  the  luwer  classes  of  society. 

With  regard  to  uncultivated  land,  it  is  evident 
that  its  effect  upon  the  poor  is  neither  tu  injure 
nor  to  benefit  them.  The  sudden  cultivation  of  it 
will  indeed  tend  to  improve  their  condition  for  a 
time,  and  the  neglect  of  lands  before  cultivated 
will  certainly  make  their  situation  worse  for  a  cer- 
tain period ;  but  when  no  changes  of  this  kind  are 
going  forward,  the  effect  of  uncultivated  land  on 
the  lower  classes  operates  merely  like  the  posses- 
sion of  a  smaller  territory.  It  may  indeed  be  a 
point  of  Bome  importance  to  the  poor,  whether  a 
country  be  in  the  habit  of  exporting  or  importing 
com;  but  thi.s  point  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  complete  or  incomplete  cultivation  of  the 
whole  territory,  but  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  surplus  produce  to  those  who  are  supported 
by  it;  and  in  lact  this  proportion  is  generally  Uie 
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greatest,  in  countries  which  have  not  yet  cuiiiplctcd 
the  cultivation  of  all  their  territory.  II"  every  inch 
of  land  ill  this  country  were  well  cultivated,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  expect,  merely  from  this 
circumstance,  that  we  should  be  ablu  to  export 
corn.  Our  |)awer  in  this  respect  woiihl  depend 
entirely  on  the  proportion  of  tlie  surphis  produce 
to  the  commercial  populatiuu;  and  this  ut'  course 
would  in  its  turn  depend  uii  the  dtreciiun  uf  capital 
to  agriculture  or  eoinnierce. 

U  is  not  probable  that  any  country  with  a  large 
territory  should  ever  be  completely  cultivated: 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  often  draw  very 
incooBiderate  conclusions  against  the  industry  and 
government  of  stales  from  the  appearance  of  un- 
cultivated lands  in  tlicni.  It  seems  to  be  the  clear 
and  express  duty  of  every  government  to  remove 
all  obstacles  and  give  every  facility  to  the  inclo- 
sure  and  cultivation  of  land  ;  but  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  operation 
of  individual  interest ;  and  upon  thi^  principle  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  new  land  should  be 
brought  into  culuvalion,  the  manure  and  the 
labour  necessary  for  which  miglit  be  employed  to 
greater  advantage  on  the  improvement  of  land 
already  in  cultivation;  and  this  is  a  case  which 
will  very  frequently  occur.  In  countries  possessed 
of  a  large  territory,  there  will  always  be  a  great 
quantity  of  land  of  a  middling  quality,  which  re- 
quires constant  dressing  to  prevent  it  from  grow- 
ing worse,  but  which  would  admit  of  vei-y  great 
improvement,  if  a  greater  quantity  of  manure  and 
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labour  could  be  employed  upon  it.  The  great 
obstacle  to  the  melioration  of  land  is  the  difficulty, 
the  expense,  and  Bometimes  the  impossibility,  of 
procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dressing.  As 
this  instrument  of  improvement,  ihepefore,  is  in 
practice  limited,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  the 
question  will  always  be,  how  it  may  be  most  pro- 
fitably employed  ?  And  in  any  instance,  where  a 
certain  quantity  of  dressing  and  labour,  employed 
to  bring  new  land  into  cultivation,  would  have 
yielded  a  permanently  greater  produce,  if  em- 
ployed upon  old  land,  both  the  individual  and  the 
nation  are  losers.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  farmers  in  some  situations  never  to 
dress  their  poorest  land,  but  to  get  from  it  merely 
a  scanty  crop  every  three  or  four  years,  and  to 
employ  the  whole  of  their  manure,  which  they 
practically  feel  is  limited,  on  those  parts  of  their 
farm^  where  it  will  produce  a  greater  proportional 
effect. 

The  case  will  be  different,  of  course,  in  a  small 
territory  with  a  great  population,  supported  on 
funds  not  derived  from  their  own  soil.  In  this 
case  there  will  be  a  little  or  no  choice  of  land,  and 
a  comparative  superabundance  of  manure;  and 
•under  such  circumstances  the  poorest  soils  may 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  But  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  not.  mere  population  that  is  wanted,  but 
a  population  which  can  obtain  the  |)roduce  of 
other  countries,  while  it  is  gradually  improving  its 
own;  otherwise  it  would  be  immediately  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  limited  produce  of  this  small 
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and  barren  territory;  and  the  melioration  of  the 
land  might  perhaps  never  take  place ;  or,  if  it  did, 
it  would  take  place  very  slowly  indeed,  and  the 
population  would  always  be  exactly  measured  by 
this  tardy  rate,  and  could  not  possibly  increase 
beyond  it. 

This  subject  is  illustrated  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Campine  in  Brabant,  which,  according  to  the 
Abb^  Mann,*  consisted  origiDally  of  the  most 
bairen  aud  arid  sand.  Many  attempts  were  made 
by  private  individuals  to  bring  it  under  cultivation, 
but  without  success;  which  proves,  that,  as  a 
farming  project,  and  considered  as  a  sole  depend- 
ence, the  cultivation  of  it  would  not  answer. 
Some  religious  houses,  however,  at  last  settled 
there;  and  being-  supported  by  other  funds,  and 
improving  the  land  merely  as  a  secondary  object, 
they  by  degrees,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries, 
brought  nearly  the  whole  under  cultivation,  let- 
ting it  out  to  farmers  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently 
improved. 

There  is  no  spot,  however  barren,  which  might 
not  be  made  rich  this  way,  or  by  the  concentrated 
population  of  a  manufacturing  town;  but  tliis  is 
no  proof  whatever  that,  with  respect  to  population 
and  food,  population  has  the  precedence;  because 
ibis  concentrated  population  could  not  possibly 
exist  without  the  preceding  existence  of  an  ade- 

"  Memoir  on  the  Agriciilture  of  ihe  NctliciUniiE,  puMiilicd  in 
vol.  i.  of  (^miuuniciilioDs  to  tlic  Board  of  Agriculture,  p.  223. 
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quatc  quantity  of  food  in  the  surplus  produce  of 
some  olher  district. 

In  a  country  like  Brabant  or  Holland,  where 
territory  is  the  principal  want,  and  not  manure, 
such  a  district  as  the  Campine  is  described  to  be 
may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  But 
in  countries  possessed  of  a  large  territory,  and 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  of  a  luiddliug 
quality,  the  attempt  to  cultivate  such  a  spot  would 
be  a  palpable  misdirection  and  waste  both  of  iudi- 
yidual  and  national  resources. 

The  French  have  already  found  their  error  in 
bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity  of 
poor  land.  They  are  now  sensible,  that  they 
have  employed  in  this  way  a  portion  of  labour 
and  dressing,  which  would  have  produced  a  per- 
mauenlly  better  effect,  if  it  had  been  applied  to 
the  further  improvement  of  better  laud.  Even  in 
China,  which  is  so  fully  cultivated  and  so  fully 
peopledj  barren  heaths  have  been  noticed  in  some 
districts,  which  proves  that,  distressed  as  the 
people  appear  to  be  for  subsistence,  it  does  not 
an-swer  to  them  to  employ  any  of  their  manure  on 
such  spots.  These  remarks  will  be  still  further 
confirmed,  if  we  recollect  that,  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  large  surface  of  bad  land,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  great  waste  of  seed  corn. 

We  should  not  therefore  be  too  ready  to  make 
inferences  against  the  internal  economy  of  a 
country  from  the  appearance  of  uncultivated 
heaths,  without  other  evidence.     But  the  fact  is, 
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that,  as  no  country  has  ever  reached,  or  probably 
ever  will  reach,  its  highest  possible  acme  of  pro- 
duce, it  appears  always  as  if  the  want  of  industry, 
or  llie  ill  direction  of  that  industry,  was  the  actual 
limit  to  a  further  increase  of  produce  and  popula- 
tion, and  not  the  absolute  refusal  of  nature  to 
yield  any  more  :  but  a  man  who  is  locked  up  iu  a 
room  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  contiued  by  the 
walls  of  it,  though  he  may  never  touch  them;  and 
with  regard  to  the  principle  of  population,  it  is 
never  the  question  whether  a  country  will  pro- 
duce aiiif  more,  but  whether  it  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  sufficiency  to  keep  pace  with  a  nearly 
unchecked  increase  of  people.  In  China,  the 
question  is  not,  whether  a  certain  additional  quan- 
tity of  rice  might  be  raised  by  improved  culture; 
but  whether  such  an  addition  could  be  expected 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  an  additional  three  hundred 
millions  of  people.  And  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
the  question  whether,  by  cultivating  all  our  com- 
mou;?,  we  could  raise  considerably  more  com  than 
at  present;  but  whether  we  could  raise  sufficient 
for  a  population  of  twenty  millions  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  and  forty  millions  in  the  next 
fifty  years.* 


*  It- may  be  tiiougbt  Uiat  tbc  cficclt  bciv  referred  to  u  TeBult< 
ing  fmru  (^al)y  inL-reusccI  lesourccs,  could  not  lake  pincc  in  « 
nniiitry  wlicre  thcrt'  ncrc  Lowuit  and  maimfactorics ;  and  that 
tbejr  ni'c  n<j|  CQusistcnt  wiUi  wbnt  viw  »<»id  in  a  loimcr  p«rt  of 
tjiis  work,  namely,  tbnt  the  ullitiiiLlu  i-lieck  to  iHtpulatioii  (the 
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The  allowing  of  ihe  produce  of  the  eanh  to  be 
absolutely  uulimited,  scarcely  removes  the  weight 


wADl  of  fuod)  is  never  tUe  ininicilintc  tliccli,  esccjit  in  cases  of 
■ctiuU  fftminc. 

If  llir  cx])res>u)D>  Hrc  iiiiguHr<lc(ll}'  strung,  ilicy  w'M  ceiiBtiily 
ullow  uf  cviiMdcrabIc  miti^aCiou,  without  any  §cnfilblc  tliniinutiun 
in  the  pnittii-al  force  mid  npplication  of  the  argument.  Bnt  I  nm 
inclined  to  tbink  tbat,  ihough  they  ar«  uiiijiieNtioiiiibly  sir»n(r,  tbejr 
UK  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Tlie  greitl  csate  wbicb  Glk 
town«  And  mnnufBctorici  is  as  insufficiency  of  emfilnymcnt,  «nd 
<.-uiieei|ui'iiO y  itic  mcan^  of  iuppoil  in  the  cuiiniiyj  .-iml  if  euch 
Uboiicvf,  in  tlie  pui'inii  wbirre  be  was  born,  ninld  coDinmnd  food, 
cloltiing,  niid  lodj^ing  for  ten  children,  the  populittion  of  the  lowai 
would  KDon  bear  but  »  sni^ll  proporciim  m  the  populRtion  of  the 
eoiintry.  And  if  lo  this  cons i deration  wc  ntld  that,  in  ibc  catie 
bitppv.'^ed,  the  proportion  of  biiths  ftiid  tnnrriiigvb  iu  towns  iroulil 
be  greatly  incrensed,  and  all  the  moitality  arinini^  frrnn  poverty 
tLhiiiiM,  entirely  removed,  I  ithntiM  by  no  ineanN  In*  surprised  (after 
a  sJiort  interval  for  the  cbwngc  «f  habits)  at  an  increase  uf  jiopu- 
laliuii^  even  in  China,  eijual  tu  that  wliich  is  referreil  to  let 
Ibc  teit. 

Witb  regard  to  this  country^  as  it  is  positively  known  that  the 
ntc  of  iu(^r<:ase  lias  changed  from  thnt  which  would  double  the 
population  in  I2U  ycftr;,  or  more,  to  thnt  which  ti*ould  double  it  in 
5fl  years,  under  a  great  increase  of  towns  and  manufiicturcSt  I 
feel  very  little  doubt  that,  if  the  n-sourecs  of  the  country  were  so 
niignienled  and  distributed,  as  tbat  every  uijin  »iii1d  marry  at 
J8  or  20,  witli  thi'  ccrlninty  of  being  idilc  tu  support  the  largest 
fninilv,  the  popnlitlion  of  the  British  Ules  woidi)  go  on  incrensing' 
at  a  rate  whidi  vvonld  double:  the  pupulation  in  2n  years.  It  ap- 
[>can,  from  our  regi^ltr^,  thnl  Eiiglanrl  i«  a  healthier  cntinlry  than 
America.  At  the  time  tliai  America  wa*  lucititDing  with  extra- 
ordinary rnpidiiy.  in  soriie  of  the  towns  the  deaths  exceeded  the 
births.  In  the  Engli^ih  tuwnit,  with  tlieir  prt-xnit  intprovi; meats,  I 
do  not  think  this  wotdd  cici-  be  tbc  case,  if  nil  the  lower  clsMCa 
could  iiinrry  ns  soon  ak  they  pleiiKcd,  and  Ihtre  veas  little  or  an 
prroinliirc  mortnlrty  fioni  tlu-  tonsc(|ncni:('.<i  of  poverty. 
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of  a  hair  from  the  argument,  which  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  differently  increasing  ratios  of 
population  and  food :  and  all  that  the  most  en- 
lightened governments  and  the  most  persevering 
and  best  guided  efforts  of  industry  can  do  is  to 
make  the  necessary  checks  to  population  operate 
more  equably,  and  in  a  direction  to  produce  the 
least  evil ;  but  to  remove  them  is  a  task  absolutely 
hopeless. 

But  whether  the  habits  and  customs  of  an  old  state  could  be 
so  changed  by  an  abundance  of  food,  as  to  make  it  increase  nearly 
like  a  new  colony,  is  a  question  of  mere  curiosity.  The  argument 
only  requires  that  a  change  from  scanty  to  abundant  means  of 
supporting  a  family  should  occasion,  in  old  states,  a  marked  in- 
crease of  population ;  and  this,  it  is  conceired,  cannot  possibly  be 
denied. 


BOOK  IV. 

OF  OUR  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  RESPECTING  THE  RE- 
MOVAL OR  MITIGATION  OF  THE  EVILS  ARISING 
FUOM  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  POPULATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  moral  Restraint,  and  our  Obligation  to  practise  this 

Virtue. 


As  it  appears  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  every 
society  which  has  come  within  our  review,  the 
natural  progress  of  population  has  been  constantly 
and  powerfully  checked;  and  as  it  seems  evident 
that  no  improved  form  of  government,  no  plans 
of  emigration,  no  benevolent  institutions,  and  no 
degree  or  direction  of  national  industry,  can  pre- 
vent the  continued  action  of  a  great  check  to  po- 
pulation in  some  form  or  other;  it  follows  that  we 
must  submit  to  it  as  an  inevitable  law  of  nature; 
and  the  only  inquiry  that  remains  is,  how  it  may 
take  place  with  the  least  possible  prejudice  to  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  human  society. 
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All  the  immediate  checks  to  population,  wbich 
have  been  observed  to  prevail  in  llie  same  and  dif> 
ferent  couotries,  seem  to  be  resolvable  into  moral 
restraint,  vice  and  misery;  and  if  our  choice  be 
confined  to  these  three,  we  cannot  long  hesitate 
in  our  decision  respecting  which  it  would  be  most 
eligible  to  encourage. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  essay  T  observed, 
that  as  from  the  laws  of  nature  it  appeared,  that 
some  check  to  population  must  exist,  it  was  better 
that  this  check  should  arise  from  a  foresight  of  the 
difficulties  attending  a  family  and  the  fear  of  de- 
pendent poverty,  than  from  the  actual  presence  of 
want  and  sickness.  This  idea  will  admit  of  being 
pursued  farther;  and  I  am  iocliued  to  think  that, 
from  the  prevailing  opinions  respecting  population, 
which  undoubtedly  originated  in  barbarous  ages, 
and  have  been  continued  and  circulated  by  that 
part  of  every  community  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  interested  in  their  support,  we  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  to  the  clear  dictates  of 
reason  and  nature  on  this  subject. 

Natural  and  moral  evil  seem  to  be  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  the  Deity  in  admonishing  us 
to  avoid  any  mode  of  conduct  which  is  not  suited 
to  our  being,  and  will  consequently  injure  our 
happiness.  If  we  are  intemperate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  is  disordered;  if  we  indulge 
the  transports  of  anger,  we  seldom  fail  (o  commit 
acts  of  which  we  afterwards  repent;  if  we  multiply 
too  fast,  we  die  miserably  of  poverty  and  conta- 
gious diseases.    The  laws  of  nature  in  all  these 
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caseB  are  similar  and  unifunii.  They  iudicate 
to  U8  that  wc  have  followed  these  impulses  too 
far,  so  as  to  trench  upon  some  other  law,  which 
equally  demands  atteiitiun.  The  uneasiness  we  feel 
from  repletion,  the  injuries  that  we  intlicl  on  our- 
selves or  othera  in  anger,  and  the  inconvcniencies 
we  suffer  on  the  approach  of  poverty,  are  all  ad- 
monitions to  us  to  regiilale  these  impulses  better; 
and  if  we  heed  not  thi»  admonition,  wc  Justly  incur 
the  penalty  of  our  disobedience,  and  our  sufferings 
operate  as  a  warning  to  others. 

From  the  inattention  of  mankind  hitherto  to 
the  consequences  of  increasing  too  fast,  it  muat 
be  presumed,  that  these  consequences  are  not  ao 
immediately  and  powerfully  connected  with  the 
conduct  which  leads  to  them,  as  in  the  other  in- 
stances; but  the  delayed  knowledge  of  particular 
effects  does  not  alter  their  nature,  or  our  obliga- 
tion to  regulate  our  conduct  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  we  are  satisfied  of  what  tliis  conduct  ought  to 
be.  In  many  other  instances  it  has  not  been  till 
after  long  and  painful  experience,  that  the  conduct 
moat  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  man  has  been 
forced  upon  his  attention.  The  kind  of  food,  and 
the  niofir.  of  preparing  It,  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
pascs  of  nutrition  and  the  gmiilication  of  the  pa- 
late; the  treatment  and  remedies  of  different  dis- 
orders; the  bad  effects  on  the  human  frame  of  low 
and  marshy  ti^ituatiuns;  the  invention  of  the  most 
convenient  and  comfortable  clothing;  the  con* 
struction  of  good  houses;  and  all  the  advantages 
and  extended  enjoyments,  which  distinguish  ci- 
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vilized  life,  were  not  pointed  out  to  the  attention 
of  man  a.t  once;  but  were  the  slow  and  laic  result 
of  experience,  and  of  the  admonitions  received 
by  rejieated  failures. 

Diseases  have  been  generally  considered  as  the 
inevitable  inHictions  of  Providence;  but,  perhaps. 
a  great  part  of  them  may  more  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  indications  that  we  have  uttended  against 
some  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  plague  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  other  towns  of  the  Kast,  is 
a  constant  admonition  of  this  kind  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  human  constitution  cannot  support 
such  a  state  of  hlth  and  torpor;  and  as  diti, 
squalid  poverty,  and  indolence  are,  in  the  highest 
degree,  unfavourable  to  happiness  and  virtue,  it 
seems  a  benevolent  dispensation,  that  such  a  stale 
should,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  produce  dificasc 
and  death,  as  a  beacon  to  others  to  avoid  splitting 
on  the  same  rock. 

The  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London  till  the 
year  1G6G  operated  in  a  proper  maimer  u«  the 
conduct  of  our  ancestors;  and  the  removal  of 
nuisances,  the  construction  of  drains,  the  widen- 
ing of  the  streets,  and  the  giving  more  room  and 
air  to  the  houses,  had  the  effect  of  eradicatiug 
completely  this  dreadfid  disorder,  and  of  adding 
greatly  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

In  the  history  of  every  epidemic  it  has  almost 
invariably  been  observed  that  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  whose  food  was  poor  and  insufficient, 
and  who  lived  crowded  together  in  small  and  dirty 


liouscs,  were  the  principal  victims.  In  what  other 
manner  can  Nature  point  out  to  us  that,  if  we 
increase  too  fast  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  so 
as  to  render  it  necessary  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  society  to  live  in  this  miserable  manner,. 
we  have  offended  against  one  of  her  laws  ?  This 
law  she  has  declared  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  she  declares  that  intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking  will  be  followed  by  ill  health;  and  that, 
however  grateful  it  may  be  to  us  at  the  moment  to 
indulge  this  propensity  to  excess,  such  indulgence 
will  ultimately  produce  unhappiness.  It  is  as 
much  a  law  of  nature  that  repletion  is  bad  for  the 
human  frame,  as  that  eating  and  drinking,  unat- 
tended with  this  consequence,  are  good  for  it. 

An  implicit  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  our 
natural  passions  would  lead  us  into  the  wildest 
and  most  fatal  extravagancies ;  and  yet  we  have 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  all  these 
passions  are  so  necessary  to  our  being-,  that  they 
could  not  be  generally  weakened  or  diminished, 
without  injuring  our  happiness.  The  most  power- 
ful and  universal  of  all  our  desires  is  the  desire 
of  food,  and  of  those  things,  such  as  clothing, 
houses,  &c.  which  are  immediately  necessary  to 
relieve  us  from  the  pains  of  hunger  and  cold.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  these  desires  put  iu 
motion  the  greatest  part  of  that  activity,  from 
which  the  multiplied  improvements  and  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life  are  derived;  and  that  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects,  and  the  gratification  of 
these  desires,  form  the  principal  happiness  of  the 
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larger  balf  of  mankiud,  civilized  or  imcivilized, 
and  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  more  re- 
fined enjoyments  of  the  oilier  half.  We  are  all 
conscious  of  the  inestimable  benefits  that  we  de- 
rive frooi  these  desires,  when  directed  in  a  certain 
manner;  but  wc  are  equally  conscious  of  the 
evils  re.suiiing  from  them,  when  not  directed  in 
this  manner ;  so  much  so,  that  society  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  punish  most  severely  what  it  consi- 
ders as  an  irregular  gratification  of  them.  And 
yet  the  desires  in  both  cases  are  equally  natural. 
and,  abstractedly  consiilered,  equally  virtuous. 
The  act  of  the  Iiungry  man  who  satisfies  his  ap- 
petite by  taking  a  loaf  from  the  shelf  of  another, 
is  In  no  respect  lo  be  distinguished  from  the  act 
of  him  wlio  does  the  same  thing  with  a  loaf  of  his 
own,  but  by  its  consequences.  From  tlie  consi- 
deration of  these  consequences,  w^e  feel  the  most 
perfect  conviction,  that,  if  people  were  not  pre- 
vented from  gratifying  their  natural  desires  with 
the  loaves  in  the  possession  of  others,  the  number 
of  loaves  would  universally  diminish.  This  expe- 
rience is  the  foundation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
property,  and  of  the  distinctions  of  virtue  and 
vice,  in  the  gratification  of  desires  otherwise  per- 
fectly the  same. 

If  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  gratification  of 
these  propensities  were  universally  diminished  in 
vividness,  violations  of  property  would  become 
less  frequent;  but  this  advantage  would  be  great- 
ly overbalanced  by  the  narrowing  of  the  sources 
of  enjoyment.     The  diminution  in  the  quantity 
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of  all  Uiose  productions,  which  contribute  to  hu- 
man gratification,  would  be  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  the  diminution  of  thefts;  and  the 
loss  of  general  happiness  on  the  one  side  would 
be  beyond  comparison  greater  than  the  gain  of 
happiness  on  the  other.  When  we  contemplate 
the  constant  and  severe  toils  of  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  it  is  impoRsible  not  to  be  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  reflection,  that  the  sources  of 
human  happiness  would  be  most  cruelly  dimiuish- 
ed,  if  the  prospect  of  a  good  meal,  a  warm  house, 
and  a  comfortable  fireside  in  the  evening,  were 
not  incitements  sufficiently  vivid,  to  give  interest 
and  cheerfiihiess  to  the  labours  and  privations  of 
the  day. 

After  the  desire  of  food,  the  most  powerful  and 
general  of  our  desires  is  the  passion  between  the 
sexes,  taken  in  an  enlarged  sense.  Of  the  hap- 
piness spread  over  human  life  by  this  passion  very 
few  are  unconscious.  Virtuous  love,  exalted  by 
friendship,  seems  to  be  that  sort  of  mixture  of 
sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  particularly 
suited  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  most  power- 
fully calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the 
soul,  and  produce  the  most  exquisite  gratifica- 
tions. Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  man,  who  has 
once  experienced  the  genuine  delight  of  virtuous 
love,  however  great  hi.s  intellectual  pleasures  may 
have  been,  who  does  not  look  back,  to  tlia,t  period 
as  the  sunny  spot  in  his  whole  life,  where  his 
imagination  loves  most  to  bask,  which  he  recollects 
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and  contemplates  with  the  fondest  regret,  and 
which  he  would  wish  to  live  over  again. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  order  to 
shew  the  evident  inferiority  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  "  Strip  the  commerce  of  the  sexes  of  al! 
"  its  atteudant  circumstances,  and  it  would  be 
"  generally  despised."  lie  might  as  well  say  to 
a  man  who  admires  trees,  strip  them  of  their 
spreading  branches  and  lovely  foliage,  and  what 
beauty  can  you  see  in  a  bare  pole  ?  But  it  was 
the  tree  with  the  branches  and  fohage,  and  not 
without  them,  that  excited  admiration.  It  is  "  the 
"  symmetry  of  pei'son,  the  vivacity,  the  voluptu- 
"  ous  softness  of  temper,  the  affectionate  kindness 
"  of  feeling,  the  imagination,  and  the  wit'*  of  a 
woman,  which  excites  the  passion  of  love,  and 
not  the  mere  distinction  of  her  being  a  female. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
passion  between  the  sexes  only  operates  and  in- 
fluences human  conduct,  when  the  immediate 
gratification  of  it  is  in  contemplation.  The  forma- 
tion and  steady  pursuit  of  some  particular  plaa 
of  life  has  been  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  permanent  sources  of  happiness;  but  1  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  there  are  not  many  of 
these  plans  formed,  which  are  not  connected  in  a 
considerable  degree  with  the  prospect  of  the  gra- 
tification of  this  passion,  and  with  the  support  of 
children  arising  from  it.     The  evening  meal,  the 
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warm  house,  and  the  comfortable  fireside,  would 
lose  half  their  interest,  if  we  were  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  some  object  of  affection,  with  whom  they 
were  to  be  shared. 

We  have  also  great  reason  to  believe  that  tlie 
passion  between  the  sexes  has  the  most  powerful 
teiulency  to  soften  and  meliorate  the  human  cha- 
racter, and  keep  it  more  alive  to  ali  the  kindlier 
emotions  of  benevolence  and  pity.  Observations 
on  savage  life  have  generally  tended  to  prove  that 
nations,  in  which  this  passion  appeared  to  be  less 
vivid,  were  distinguished  by  a  ferocious  and  ma- 
lignant spirit,  and  particularly  by  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  the  sex.  If,  indeed,  this  bond  of  con- 
jugal aifcctioD  were  considerably  weakened,  it 
seems  probable,  eitlier  that  the  man  would  make 
use  of  his  superior  physical  strength,  and  turn 
his  wife  into  a  slave,  as  among  the  gcncraUfy  of 
savages  ;  or,  at  best,  that  every  little  inequality  of 
temper,  which  must  necessarily  occur  between 
two  persons,  would  produce  a  total  alienation  of 
affection  ;  and  this  could  hardly  take  place,  with- 
out a  diminution  of  parental  fondness  and  care, 
which  would  have  the  most  fatal  effect  on  tlie 
happiriess  of  society. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  and  observations 
on  the  human  character  in  different  coudtries 
warrant  us  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  passion  is 
stronger,  and  ita  general  effects  in  producing  gen- 
tleness, kindness,  and  suavity  of  manners,  much 
more  powerful,  where  obstacles  arc  thrown  in  the 
way  of  very  early  and  universal  gratification.     In 
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some  of  the  southern  countries,  where  every  im- 
pulse may  be  almost  immediately  iadulged,  the 
passion  sinks  into  mere  animal  desire,  is  »ooa 
weakened  and  almost  extinguished  by  excess,  and 
its  influence  on  the  character  is  extremely  con- 
fined. But,  in  European  countries,  where,  though 
the  women  arc  not  KecKided,  yet  manners  Iiave 
imposed  considerable  restraints  on  this  i^ratlfica^ 
lion,  the  passion  not  only  rises  in  force,  but  in  the 
universality  and  beneficial  tendency  of  its  efTects; 
and  has  often  the  greatest  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  character,  where  i^ 
is  the  least  gratified. 

Considering  then  the  passion  between  the  sexes 
in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  and  inctuding  the 
endearing  engagement  of  parent  and  child  result- 
ing from  it,  few  wi!I  be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  \i 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  human  happi- 
ness. Yet  experience  teaches  us  that  much  evil 
flows  from  the  irregular  gratitication  of  it ;  and 
though  the  evil  be  of  little  weight  in  the  scale, 
when  compared  with  the  good,  yet  its  absolute 
quantity  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  on  account  of 
the  strength  and  universality  of  the  passion.  It 
is  evident,  however,  from  the  general  conduct  of 
all  govcmmculs  iu  their  distribution  of  punish- 
ments, that  the  evil  resulting  from  this  cause  is 
not  so  great  and  so  immediately  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety, as  the  irregular  gratitication  of  the  desire 
of  property ;  but  placing  this  evil  in  the  most 
formidable  point  of  view,  we  should  evidently 
purchase  a  diminution  of  it  at  a  very  high  prlt 


by  the  extinction  or  diminution  of  the  passion 
which  causes  it;  a  change,  which  would  proI)ably 
convert  human  life  either  into  a  cold  aud  cheer- 
less blauk,  ur  a  sceue  of  savage  aud  merciless 
ferocity. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  efTcct  of  all  the  human  passions,  and 
all  the  general  laws  of  nature,  leads  us  strongly 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  under  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things,  few  or  none  of  them  will  admit 
of  being  greatly  diminished,  without  narrowing 
the  sources  of  good,  more  powerfully  than  the 
sources  of  evil.  And  the  reason  seems  to  be 
obvious.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  materials  of  all 
our  pleasures,  as  well  as  of  all  our  pains;  of  all 
our  happiness,  as  well  as  of  all  our  misery  ;  of  all 
our  virtues,  as  well  as  of  all  our  \ices.  It  must 
therefore  be  regulation  and  direction  that  are 
wanted,  not  diminution  or  extinction. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Paley.  that  "  Human 
"  passions  are  either  necessary  to  human  welfare, 
"  or  capable  of  being  made,  and  in  a  great  ma- 
"  jority  of  instances  are  in  fact  made,  conducive 
"  to  its  happiness.  These  passions  are  strong  and 
"  general ;  and  perhaps  would  not  answer  their 
"  purpose,  unless  they  were  so.  But  strength 
"  aud  generality,  when  it  is  expedient  that  par- 
"  ticular  circumstances  should  be  respected,  be- 
"  come,  if  left  to  themselves,  excess  and  misdi- 
"  rection.  From  which  excess  and  misdirection 
"  the  vices  of  mankind  (the  causes  no  doubt  of 
"  much  misery)  appear  to  spring.     This  account,, 
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"  while  it  shews  us  the  principle  of  vice,  shews 
"  us  at  the  same  time  the  province  of  reason  and 
*'  self-government."* 

Our  virtue,  therefore,  as  reasonable  beings, 
evidently  consists  in  educing  from  the  general 
materials,  which  the  Creator  lias  placed  under 
our  guidance,  the  greatest  sum  of  humau  happi- 
ness; and  as  natural  impulses  are  abstractedly 
considered  good,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  consequences,  a  strict  attcDtion  to  these 
consequences,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct 
conformably  to  them,  must  be  considered  as  our 
principal  duty. 

The  fecundity  of  the  human  species  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  distinct  consideration  from  the  passion 
between  the  sexes,  as  Jt  evidently  depends  more 
upon  the  power  of  women  in  bearing  children, 
than  upon  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  pas- 
sion. It  is  a  law  however  exactly  similar  in  its 
great  features  to  all  the  other  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  strong  and  general,  and  apparently  woidd  not 
admit  of  any  very  considerable  diminution,  with- 
out being  inadequate  to  its  object;  the  evils 
arising  from  it  are  incidental  to  those  necessary 
qualities  of  strength  and  generality;  and  these 
evils  are  capable  of  being  very  greatly  mitigated 
and  rendered  comparatively  light  by  humau 
energy  and  virtue.  We  cannot  but  conceive  that 
it  is  an  object  of  the  Creator,  that  the  earth  should 
be  replenished;  and  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that 
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this  could  not  be  effected  without  a  tendency  in 
population  to  iucrease  faster  than  food;  and  as, 
with  the  present  law  of  increase,  the  peopling  of 
the  earth  does  not  proceed  very  rapidly,  we  have 
undoubtedly  some  reason  to  believe,  that  this  law 
is  not  too  powerful  for  its  apparent  object.  The 
desire  of  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be  com- 
paratively confined  in  its  eflects,  and  would  fail 
of  producing  that  general  activity  so  necessary 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  faculties,  were 
it  not  for  the  strong  and  universal  effort  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  with  greater  rapidity  than  its 
supplies.  If  these  two  tendencies  were  exactly 
balanced,  I  do  not  see  what  motive  there  would 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  acknow- 
ledged indolence  of  man,  and  make  him  proceed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  population  of 
any  large  territory,  however  fertile,  would  be  as 
likely  to  stop  at  five  hundred,  or  five  thou.sand, 
as  at  five  millions,  or  fifty  milUons.  Such  a  ba- 
lance therefore  would  clearly  defeat  one  great 
purpose  of  creation ;  and  if  the  question  be  merely 
a  question  of  degree,  a  question  of  a  Utile  more 
or  a  little  less  strength,  we  may  fairly  distrust 
our  competence  to  judge  of  the  precise  quantity 
necessary  to  answer  the  object  with  the  smallest 
sum  of  incidental  evil.  In  the  present  state  of 
things  wc  appear  to  have  under  our  guidance  a 
great  power,  capable  of  peopling  a  desert  region 
in  a  small  number  of  years;  and  yet,  under  other 
circumstances,  capable  of  beuig  confined  by 
human  energy  and  virtue  to  any  limits  however 
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narrow,  at  the  expeuse  of  a  small  comparative 
quantity  of  evil.  The  analogy  of  all  the  other 
laws  of  nature  would  be  completely  violated,  if 
in  this  instance  alone  there  were  no  provision  for 
accidental  failures,  no  resources  against  the  vices 
of  mankind,  or  the  partial  mischiefs  resulting  from 
other  general  laws.  To  effect  the  apparent  object 
without  any  attendant  evil,  it  is  evident  that  a 
perpetual  change  in  the  law  of  increase  would  be 
necessary,  varying  with  the  varying  circumstances 
of  each  country'.  But  instead  of  this,  it  is  not 
only  more  consonant  to  the  analogy  of  the  other 
parts  of  nature,  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  more  conducive  to  the  formation  and  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind,  that  the  law  should 
be  uniform,  and  the  evils  incidental  to  it,  under 
certain  circumstances,  left  to  be  mitigated  or  re- 
moved by  man  himself.  His  duties  in  this  case 
vary  with  his  situation ;  he  is  thus  kept  more 
alive  to  the  consequences  of  his  actions;  and  his 
faculties  have  evidently  greater  play  and  opportu- 
nity of  improvement,  than  if  the  evil  were  removed 
by  a  perpetual  change  of  the  law  according  to 
circumstances. 

Even  if  from  passions  too  easily  subdued,  or  the 
facility  of  illicit  intercourse,  a  state  of  celibacy 
were  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  not  a  state  of 
some  privation,  the  end  of  nature  in  the  peopling 
of  the  earth  would  be  apparently  liable  to  be  de- 
feated. It  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance  to 
the  happiness  of  ftiankind,  that  population  should 
not  increase  too  fast-  but  it  does  not  appear,  that 
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the  object  to  beaccoraptishcd  would  admit  of  any- 
considerable  diminution  in  tbe  desire  of  marriage. 
It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  each  individual  not  to 
marry  till  he  has  a  prospect  of  supporting  bis 
children;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  wished 
that  he  should  retain  undiminished  his  desire  of 
marriage,  in  order  thai  he  may  exert  himself  to 
realize  this  prospect,  and  be  stimulated  to  make 
provision  for  the  support  of  greater  numbers. 

It  is  evidently  therefore  regidatioii  and  direction 
which  are  required  with  regard  to  tbe  principle 
of  population,  not  diminution  or  alteration.  And 
if  moral  restraint  be  the  only  virtuous  mode  of 
avoiding  the  incidental  evils  arising  from  this 
principle,  our  obligation  to  practise  it  will  evi- 
dently rest  exactly  upon  the  same  foundation  as 
our  obligation  to  practise  any  of  tbe  other  virtues. 

Whatever  indulgence  we  may  be  disposed  to 
allow  to  occasiouiil  failures  in  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  yet  of  the  strict 
line  of  duty  we  cannot  doubt.  Our  obligation 
not  to  marry  till  we  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
able  to  support  our  children  will  appear  tn  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  moralist,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  an  attention  to  this  obligation  is  uf  moBt 
powerful  effect  in  the  prevention  of  misery;  and 
that,  if  it  were  the  general  custom  to  follow  the 
first  impulse  of  nature,  and  raarryat  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  imiversal  prevalence  of  every  known 
virtue  in  the  greatest  conceivable  degree,  would 
fail  of  rescuing  society  from  the  most  wretched 
and  desperate  state  of  want,  and  all  the  diseases 
and  famines  which  usually  accompany  it. 
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Q/*  t/ie  Effects  which  would  retttli  to  Society  from  the 
Prevatcacc  of  moral  Restraint. 

One  of  the  principal  reasonswhich  have  prevented 
an  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  constant  tendency 
of  population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
Bubsislence,  is  a  great  unwillingness  to  believe 
that  the  Deity  would  by  the  laws  of  nature  bring 
beings  into  existence,  which  by  the  laws  of  nature 
could  not  be  supported  in  that  existence.  But  if, 
in  addition  to  that  general  activity  and  direction 
of  our  industry  put  in  motion  by  these  laws,  we 
further  consider  that  the  incidental  evils  arising 
from  thein  are  constantly  directing  our  attention 
to  the  proper  check  to  population,  moral  restrahit; 
and  if  it  appear  that,  by  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
duties  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  reve- 
lation, these  evils  may  be  avoided,  the  objection 
will,  I  trust,  be  removed,  and  all  apparent  impu- 
tation on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  be  done  away. 
The  heatheu  moralists  never  represented  hap- 
piness as  attainable  on  earth,  but  through  the 
medium  of  virtue  ;  and  among  Iheir  virtues  pru- 
dence ranked  in  the  first  class,  and  by  some  was 
even  considered  as  including  every  other.  The 
Christian  religion  places  our  present  as  well  as 
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future  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues 
which  tend  to  fit  us  for  a  state  of  superior  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  subjection  of  the  passions  to  the 
guidance  of  reason,  which,  if  not  the  whole,  is  a 
principal  branch  of  prudence,  is  in  consequence 
most  particularly  inculcated. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  raig-ht  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  a  picture  of  society,  in  which  each 
individual  endeavoured  to  attain  happiness  by  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  those  duties,  which  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  ancient  philosophers  deduced 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which  have  been  di- 
rectly taught,  and  received  such  powerful  sanc- 
tions in  the  moral  code  of  Chrtatiauity,  it  would 
present  a  very  different  scene  from  that  which  we 
now  contemplate.  Every  act,  which  was  prompt- 
ed by  the  desire  of  immediate  gratification,  but 
which  threatened  an  ultimate  overbalance  of  pain, 
would  be  considered  as  a  breacli  of  duty;  and 
consequently  no  man,  whose  earnings  were  only 
sufficient  to  maintain  two  children,  would  put  him- 
self in  a  situation  in  which  he  might  have  to  main- 
tain four  or  five,  however  he  might  be  prompted 
to  it  by  the  passion  of  love.  This  prudential  re- 
straint, if  it  were  generally  adopted,  by  narrow- 
ing the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market,  would,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  soon  raise  its  price. 
The  period  of  delayed  f,fratificatioii  would  be 
passed  in  saving  the  earnings  which  were  above 
the  wants  ofa  single  man,  and  in  acquiring  habits 
of  sobriety,  industry  and  economy,  which  would 
enable  him  in  a  few  v<^ars  to  enter  into  the  ma- 
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trinionial  contract  without  fearof  its  consequences. 
The  operation  of  the  preventive  cheek  in  ihis  w;iy, 
by  constantly  keeping  the  population  within  the 
limits  of  the  food,  though  constantly  following  its 
increase,  wonid  give  a  real  value  to  the  rise  of 
wages  and  the  sums  saved  by  labourers  before 
marriage,  very  different  from  those  forced  advances 
in  the  price  of  labour  or  arbitrary  parochial  dona- 
tions, which,  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  and 
extensiveness,  must  of  necessity  be  followed  by 
a  proportional  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
As  the  wages  of  labour  would  thus  be  sufficient 
to  tnaintain  with  decency  a  large  family,  and  as 
every  married  couple  would  set  out  with  a  sum 
for  contingencies,  all  abject  poverty  wonId  be  re- 
moved from  society;  or  would  at  least  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  few,  who  had  fallen  into  misfor- 
tunes, against  which  no  prudence  or  foresight 
could  provide. 

The  interval  between  the  age  of  puberty  and 
the  period  at  which  each  individual  might  venture 
on  marriage  must,  according  to  the  Supposition, 
be  passed  in  strict  chastity  ;  because^  the  law  of 
chastity  caunot  be  violated  without  J  producing 
evil.  The  effect  of  any  thing  like  a  pi-omiscuous 
intercourse,  which  prevents  the  birth  ((if  children, 
is  evidently  to  weaken  the  best  affec'tions  of  the 
heart,  and  in  a  very  marked  manner  ito  degrade 
the  female  character.  And  any  other  intercourse 
would,  without  improper  arts,  bring  as  .many  chil- 
dren into  the  society  as  marriage.  witi\  a  much 
greaterprobabilityoftheir  becoming  a  burden  toil. 
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Those  consideraiinns  shew  ihat  the  virtue  of 
chastity  is  not.  as  some  have  supposed,  a  forced 
produce  of  artificial  society;  but  ihat  it  has  the 
most  real  and  soHd  fuuridaliun  in  uatiire  and  rea- 
son; being  apparently  the  only  virtuous  means  of 
avoiding  the  vice  and  misery  which  result  so  often 
from  the  principle  of  population. 

In  such  a  society  as  we  have  been  supposing, 
it  mi^ht  be  necessary  for  some  of  both  sexes  to 
pass  many  of  the  early  ycar&  of  life  in  the  single 
state;  and  if  this  were  general,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  room  for  a  much  greater  number  to 
marry  afterwards,  so  that  fewer,  upon  the  whole, 
would  be  condemned  to  pass  their  Uvea  in  celi- 
bacy. If  tlie  custom  of  not  marrying  early  pre- 
vailed generally,  and  if  violations  of  chastity 
were  equally  dishonourable  in  both  sexes,  a  more 
familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  between  ihem 
might  take  place  without  danger.  Two  young 
people  might  converse  together  intimately  with- 
out Its  being  immediately  supposed  that  they 
either  intended  marriage  or  intrigue  ;  and  a  much 
better  opportunity  would  thus  be  given  to  both 
sexes  of  finding  out  kindred  disposilious,  and  of 
forming  those  strong  and  lasting  attachments, 
without  which  the  married  stale  is  generally  more 
productive  of  misery  than  of  happiness.  The 
earlier  years  of  life  would  not  be  spent  without 
love,  though  without  the  full  gratification  of  it. 
The  passion,  instead  of  being  extinguished,  as  it 
now  too  frequently  is,  by  early  sensuality,  would 
only  be  repressed  for  a  time,  that  it  might  afier- 
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vf&xds  burn  with  a  brighter,  purer,  and  steadier 
flame;  and  the  happiness  of  the  married  state, 
instead  of  only  affording  the  means  of  immediate 
indulgence,  would  be  looked  forward  to  as  the 
prize  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  the  reward  of  a 
genuine  and  constant  attachment.' 

The  passion  of  love  is  a  powerful  stimulus  in  the 
formation  of  character,  and  often  prompts  to  the 
most  noble  and  generous  exertions ;  but  this  ii 
onlv  when  the  affections  are  centred  in  one  ob* 
ject,  and  generally  when  full  gratification  is  de- 
layed by  difficulties. t  The  heart  is  perhaps  nev 
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"  precintiiig  iki.-  tiiii)pirK-s<t  tiiiil  viitiie  uf  h  community,  there  ii 
"  jierlinps  ao  »iuglc>  criterion  on  which  so  much  dependence  in^ 
*'  he  plticcil  as  llic  slate  of  the  intercourse  liL'lwe*:ii  ilie  sexes. 
•'  Where  thi?  di^pUya  ardour  of  atlnchitient,  accoinp>m<.><l  bypu- 
"  rity  of  couduct,  tbe  character  nnil  lUe  hidueiice  of  women  rise, 
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"  snd  front  tlir  voiirrc  of  this  single  nffection,  n  ttrram  of  Mkity 
"  detocnds  which  brHncIiest  into  w  lhon«xiid  riviilcW  thiit  cnticli 
•'  Biid  sdora  the  fii-Ii)  of  life.  When;  tlic  nttnchnit-iit  Wiwecn  liie 
"  sexes  »inkt  into  an  njipetiic,  the  hericngc  of  our  «pccie«  i*  CMA- 
"  panuircly  poor,  and  iniin  njipruucbrs  to  the  couditioa  of  dii 
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v(  luiad  given  to  ihtrui  by  a  supciior  education,  has  had  a  mOit 
jkmtM'iiI  EHid  mnsi  bsnelicinl  infln^ncc  on  the  nationni  dixraetcr. 
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f}o  muuh  cliKposed  to  virtuous  conduct,  and  cer- 
tainly at  no  time  in  the  virtue  of  chastity  so  httle 
difficult  to  men,  as  when  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  passion.  Lale  marriages  taking  place  in 
this  way  would  be  very  different  from  those  of 
the  same  name  at  present,  where  the  union  is  too 
frequently  prompted  solely  by  interested  views, 
and  the  parties  meet,  not  unfrequently,  with  ex- 
hausted conslilutious,  and  generally  with  ex- 
hausted affections.  The  late  marriages  at  pre- 
sent are  iudeed  principally  confined  to  the  men; 
of  whom  there  are  few,  however  advanced  in  lifa, 
who,  if  they  delerraiue  to  marry,  do  not  fix  their 
choice  on  a  young  wife.  A  youug  woman  without 
fortune,  when  she  has  passed  her  twenty-6fth 
year,  begins  to  fear,  and  with  reason,  that  she 
may  lead  a  life  of  celibacy ;  and  with  a  heart  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  strong  attachment,  feels,  as 
each  year  creeps  on,  her  hopes  of  finding  an  ob- 
ject on  which  to  rest  her  affections  gradually  di- 
minishing, and  the  uneasiness  of  her  eituatton 
aggravated  by  the  silly  and  unjust  prejudices  of 
the  world.  If  the  general  age  of  marriage  among 
women  were  later,  the  period  of  youth  and  hope 
would  be  prolonged,  and  fewer  would  be  ulti- 
mately disappointed. 

That  a  change  of  this  kind  would  be  a  most  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  more  virtuous  half  of  so- 
ciety, we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  However 
impatiently  the  privation  might  be  borne  by  the 
men,  it  would  be  supported  by  the  women  readily 
and  cheerfully;   and  if  they  could  look  forward 
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with  just  confidence  to  marriage  at  Iwenty-seveu 
or  twenty-eight,  I  fully  believe,  that,  if  the  matter 
were  left  to  their  free  choice,  they  would  clearly 
prefer  waiting  till  this  period,  to  the  being  in- 
volved in  ail  the  cares  of  a  large  family  at  twenty*" 
five.  The  most  eligible  age  of  marriage  however 
could  not  be  fixed;  but  must  depend  entirely  on 
circumst-inces  and  situation.  There  is  no  period 
of  human  life,  at  which  nature  more  strongly 
prompts  to  an  union  of  the  sexes,  than  from  sexen- 
teen  or  eighteen  to  twenty.  In  every  society 
above  that  stale  of  depression,  which  almost  ex- 
cludes reason  and  foresight,  these  early  tendencies 
must  necessarily  be  restrained ;  and  if,  in  the 
actual  state  of  things,  such  a  restraint  on  the  im- 
pulses of  nature  be  found  unavoidable,  at  what 
time  can  we  be  consistently  released  from  it,  but 
at  that  period,  whatever  it  may  be,  when,  in  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  society,  a  fair  pros- 
pect presents  itself  of  maintaining  a  family? 

The  difficulty  of  moral  restraint  will  perhaps  be 
objected  to  this  doctrine.  To  him  who  does  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, I  have  only  to  say  that,  after  the  most  careful 
investigation,  this  virtue  appears  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  certain  evils  which 
would  otherwise  result  from  the  general  laws  of 
nature.  According  to  his  own  principles,  it  is  his 
duty  to  pursue  the  greatest  good  consistent  with 
these  laws;  and  not  to  fail  in  this  important  end, 
and  produce  an  overbalance  of  misery  by  a  partial 
obedience  to  some  of  the  dictates  of  nature,  while 
he  neglects  others.    The  patli  of  virtue,  though 
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it  be  ilie  only  path  wli  ich  leads  to  permanent  hap- 
piness, has  always  been  rep  resented  by  the  heathen 
moralists  as  of  difficult  ascent. 

To  the  Christian  1  would  say  that  the  Sciiptiirea 
most  clearly  and  precisely  point  it  out  to  us  asuur 
duty,  to  restrain  our  passions  within  the  bounds 
of  reason;  and  it  is  a  palpable  disobedience  of  this 
law  to  indulge  our  desires  in  such  a  manner  as 
reason  tells  us  will  nnavnidably  end  in  misery. 
The  Christian  cannot  consider  the  difficulty  of 
moral  restraint  as  any  argument  against  its  being 
bis  duty ;  since,  in  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred 
writings,  man  is  described  as  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  temptations  which  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  resist;  and  though  no  duties  are  enjoined, 
which  do  not  contribute  tu  his  happiness  on  earth 
as  well  as  in  a  future  state,  yet  an  undeviating 
obedience  is  never  represented  as  an  easy  task. 

There  is  in  general  so  strong  a  tendency  to  lovo 
in  early  youth,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  at  this 
period  to  distinguish  a  genuine  from  a  transient 
passion.  If  the  earlier  years  of  life  were  passed, 
by  both  sexes  in  moral  restraint,  from  the  greater 
facility  that  this  would  give  lo  the  meeting  of  kin- 
dred dispositions,  it  might  even  admit  of  a  doubt, 
whether  more  happy  marriages  would  not  take 
place,  and  consequently  more  pleasure  from  the 
passion  of  love,  ihau  in  a  state  such  as  that  of 
America,  the  circumstances  of  which  allow  of  a 
very  early  union  of  the  sexes.  But  if  we  compare 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  such  a  society  as  I 
have  been  supposing,  with  that  which  now  exists 
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in  Europe,  taken  under  all  its  circumstances,  it 
may  f^afely  be  asserted,  that,  independently  of  the 
load  of  misery  which  would  be  removed,  the  sum 
of  pleasurable  sensations  from  the  passion  oflove 
would  be  increased  in  a  very  great  degree. 

If  we  could  suppose  such  a  system  general,  the 
accession  of  happiness  to  society  in  its  internal 
economy  would  scarcely  be  greater  than  in  its 
external  relations.  It  might  fairly  be  expected 
that  war,  that  great  pest  of  the  human  race,  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  soon  cease  to  extend 
its  ravages  so  widely  and  so  frequently  as  it  does 
at  present. 

One  of  its  Arst  causes  and  most  powerful  im- 
pulses was  undoubtedly  an  insufficiency  of  room 
and  food-,  and  greatly  as  the  circumstances  of 
mankind  have  changed  since  it  6rst  began,  the 
same  cause  still  continues  to  operate  and  to  pro- 
duce, though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same  effects. 
The  ambition  of  princes  would  want  instruments 
of  destruction,  if  the  distresses  of  the  lower  classes 
of  people  did  uotdrive  them  under  their  standards. 
A  recruiting  serjeant  always  prays  for  a  bad  har- 
vest and  a  want  of  employment,  or,  in  other  wordB, 
a  redundant  population. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  when  war  was 
the  great  business  of  mankind,  and  the  drains  of 
population  from  this  cause  were,  beyond  compari- 
son, greater  than  in  modern  times,  the  legislators 
and  statesmen  of  each  country,  adverting  princi* 
pally  lo  the  means  of  offence  and  defence,  encou- 
raged an  increase  of  people  in  every  possible  way, 
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fixed  a  stigma  on  barreuness  and  celibacy,  and 
honoured  marriage.  Tlie  popular  religions  fol- 
lowed these  prevailing  opinions.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  prolific  power  of  nature  was  the  object 
of  solemn  worship.  In  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
which  was  established  by  the  sword,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  which  in  consequence  could  not  be 
unaccompanied  by  an  extraordinary  destruction  of 
its  followers,  the  procreation  of  children  to  glorify 
the  Creator  was  laid  down  as  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  man;  and  he,  who  had  the  most  nu- 
merous offspring,  was  considered  as  having  best 
answered  the  end  of  his  creation,  The  prevalence 
of  such  moral  sentiments  had  naturally  a  great 
effect  in  encouraging  marriage;  and  the  rapid  pro- 
creation, which  followed,  was  partly  the  effect  and 
partly  the  cause  of  incessant  war.  The  vacancies 
occasioned  by  former  desolations  made  room  for 
the  rearing  of  fresh  supplies;  and  the  overflowing 
rapidity,  with  which  these  supplies  followed, 
constantly  furnished  fresh  incitements  and  fresh 
instruments  for  renewed  hostilities.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  moral  sentiments,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  fury  of  incessant  war  should 
ever  abate. 

It  is  a  pleasing  confirmation  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  aud  of  its  being 
adapted  to  a  more  improved  state  of  human  so- 
ciety, tiiat  it  places  our  duties  respecting  marriage 
and  the  procreation  of  children  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  they  were  before  beheld. 

Without  entering   minutely  into  the  subject. 
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which  would  evidently  lead  too  far,  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted,  that,  if  we  apply  the  spirit  of  St. 
Paul's  declarations  respecting  marriage  lo  the  pre- 
sent atate  of  society  and  the  known  constitution 
of  our  nature,  the  natural  inference  seems  to  be, 
that,  when  marriage  does  not  interfere  with  higher 
duties,  it  is  right;  when  it  does,  it  is  wrong.  Ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  principles  of  moral  science, 
"  The  method  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God  from 
"  the  light  of  nature  is,  to  inquire  into  the  ten- 
"  dcDcy  of  the  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the 
"general  happiness."*  There  are  perhaps  few 
actions  that  tend  so  directly  to  diminish  the  ge- 
neral happiness,  as  to  marry  without  the  means  of 
supporting  children.  He  who  commits  this  act, 
therefore,  clearly  oflTends  against  the  will  of  God; 
and  having  become  a  burden  on  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  and  plunged  himself  and  family 
into  a  situation,  in  which  virtuous  habits  are  pre- 
served  with  more  difficulty  than  in  any  other,  he 
appears  to  have  violated  bis  duly  to  his  neighbours 
and  to  himself,  and  thus  to  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  passion  in  opposition  to  his  higher  obli- 
gations. 

In  a  society,  such  as  I  have  supposed,  all  the 
members  of  which  endeavour  to  nttain  happine-ta 
by  obedience  to  the  moral  code  derived  from  the 
light  of  nature,'and  enforced  by  strong  sanctions 
in  revealed  religion,  it  is  evident  that  no  such 
marriages  could  take  place ;  and  the  prevention  of 

*  Palty't  MofBl  thiloioplir,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  it.  p.  C5. 
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aredtrndant  population,  in  this  way,  would  remove 
one  of  the  principal  encouragcmcuts  to  oSensive 
war;  and  at  the  same  time  tend  powerfully  to 
eradicate  those  two  fatal  political  disorders,  in- 
ternal tyraony  and  internal  tumult,  which  mutually 
produce  each  other. 

Indisposed  to  a  war  of  offence,  in  a  war  of  de- 
fence, such  a  society  would  be  strong  as  a  rock  of 
adamant.  Where  every  family  possessed  the  ne- 
cessaries of  live  io  plenty,  and  a  decent  portion  of 
its  comforts  and  conveniences,  there  could  not  ex- 
ist that  hope  of  change,  or  at  best  that  melancholy 
and  disheartening  indifference  to  it,  which  some- 
times prompts  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  say, 
"  I.ct  what  will  come,  we  cannot  be  worse  off  than 
we  are  now."  Every  heart  and  hand  will  be  united 
to  repel  an  invader,  when  each  individual  felt  the 
value  of  the  solid  advantages  which  he  enjoyed, 
and  a  prospect  of  change  presented  only  a  pros- 
pect of  being  deprived  of  them. 

As  it  appenrs  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
ofeachindividualtoavoid  all  the  evil  consequences 
to  himself  and  society  resulting  from  the  priuciple 
of  population,  by  the  practice  of  a  virtue  clearly 
dictated  to  him  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  ex- 
pressly enjoined  in  revealed  religion  ;  and  as  we 
have  reason  to  think,  that  the  exercise  of  this  vir- 
tue to  a  certain  degree  would  tend  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  individual  happiness;  we  can 
have  no  reason  to  impeach  the  justice  of  the  Deity, 
because  his  general  laws  make  this  virtue  neces- 
sary, and  punish  our  ofl'ences  against  it  by  the 
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evils  attendant  upon  vice,  and  the  pains  that  ac- 
company the  various  forms  of  premature  death. 
Areally  virtuous  society,  such  as  I  have  supposed, 
would  avoid  these  evils.  It  is  the  apparent  object 
of  the  Creator  to  deter  us  from  vice  by  the  pains 
■which  accompany  it,  and  to  lead  us  to  virtue  by 
the  happiness  that  it  produces.  This  object  ap- 
pears to  our  conceptions  to  be  worthy  of  a  bene- 
volent  Creator.  The  laws  of  nature  respecting 
population  tend  to  promote  this  object.  No  im- 
putation, therefore,  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
can  be  founded  on  these  laws,  which  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  any  of  the  evils  necessarily  incideutal 
to  an  imperfect  state  of  existence. 
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the  Poor. 

He  who  publishes  a  moral  code,  or  Bystera  of 
duties,  however  firmly  he  mny  be  convinced  of  the 
strong  obligation  on  each  individual  strictly  to 
conform  to  it,  has  never  the  folly  to  imagine  that 
it  will  be  universally  or  even  generally  practised. 
But  this  is  no  valid  objection  against  the  publica- 
tion of  the  code.  If  it  were,  tlie  same  objection 
■would  always  have  applied  ;  we  should  be  totally 
without  general  rules ;  and  to  the  vices  of  man- 
kind arising  from  temptation  would  be  added  a 
much  longer  list,  than  we  have  at  present,  of  vices 
from  ignorance. 

Judging  merely  from  the  light  of  nature,  if  we 
feel  convinced  of  the  misery  arising  from  a  redun- 
dant population  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  evils 
and  unhappiness,  particularly  to  the  female  sex, 
arising  from  promiscuous  intercourse,  on  the  other, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  who 
acknowledges  the  principle  of  utility,  as  the  great 
criterion  of  moral  rules,  to  escape  the  conclusion, 
that  moral  restraint,  or  the  abstaining  from  mar- 
riage till  we  are  in  a  condition  to  support  :i  family, 
with  a  perfectly  moral  conduct  during  ihal  period, 
is  the  strict  line  of  duty  ;  and  when  revelation  is 
taken  into  the  question,  this  duty  undoubtedly 
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receives  very  powerful  conftrmatiuo.  At  the  same 
time  I  believe  that  few  of  my  readers  can  be  less 
sanguine  than  1  am  in  their  expectations  of  any 
sudden  and  great  change  in  the  general  conduct 
of  men  on  this  subject :  and  the  chief  reason  why 
in  the  last  chapter  I  allowed  myself  to  suppose  the 
universal  prevalence  of  this  virtue  was,  that  I  might 
endeavour  to  remove  any  imputation  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  Deity,  by  shewing,  that  the  evils  arising 
from  the  principle  of  population  were  exactly  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  generality  of  other  evils 
which  excite  fewer  complaints  ;  that  they  were 
increased  by  human  ignorance  and  indolence,  and 
diminished  by  human  knowledge  and  virtue;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  each  individual  strictly 
fulfilled  his  duty,  would  be  almost  totally  removed; 
and  this  williout  any  general  diminution  of  those 
sources  of  pleasure,  arising  from  the  regulated  in- 
dulgence of  the  passions,  which  have  been  justly 
considered  as  the  principal  ingredients  of  human 
happiness. 

If  it  will  answer  any  purpose  of  illustration,  I 
see  no  harm  in  drawing  the  picture  of  a  society, 
in  which  each  individual  is  supposed  strictly  to 
fulfil  his  duties ;  uor  does  a  writer  appear  to  be 
justly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  visionary, 
unless  be  make  such  universal  or  general  obedience 
necessary  to  the  practical  utility  of  his  system, 
and  to  that  degree  of  moderate  and  partial  im- 
provement, which  is  all  that  can  ratioually  be  ex- 
pected from  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  our 
duties. 
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But  in  this  respect  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  that  improved  state  ofsociety,  which 
I  have  supposed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  most  of 
the  other  speculations  on  this  subject.  The  im- 
provement there  supposed,  it'we  ever  should  make 
approaches  towards  it,  is  to  be  effected  in  the 
way  in  which  we  have  been  in  Ihe  habit  of  seeing 
alE  the  greatest  improvementaeffected,  by  a  direct 
application  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  each 
individual.  It  is  not  required  of  us  to  act  from 
motives  tn  which  we  are  unaccustomed  ;  to  ])ursue 
a  general  good,  which  we  may  not  distinctly  com- 
prehend, or  tlie  eft'ect  of  which  may  he  weakened 
by  distance  and  diffusion.  The  happiness  of  the 
whole  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  begin  first  with  them.  No  co- 
operation is  required.  Every  step  tells.  He  who 
performs  his  duty  taithfidly  will  reap  the  full  fruits 
of  it,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  others  who 
fail.  This  duty  is  intelligible  to  the  humblest 
capacity.  It  is  merely,  that  he  is  not  to  bring 
beings  into  the  world,  for  whom  he  cannot  find  the 
means  of  support.  When  once  this  subject  is 
cleared  from  the  obscurity  thrown  over  it  by  pa- 
rochial laws  and  private  benevolence,  every  man 
must  feel  the  strongest  conviction  of  such  an  ob- 
ligation. If  he  cannot  support  his  children,  they 
must  starve ;  and  if  he  marry  in  the  face  of  a  fair 
probability  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  support  his 
children,  he  is  guilty  of  all  the  evils,  which  he  thus 
brings  upon  himself,  his  wife  and  his  offspring.  It 
13  clearly  his  interest,  and  will  tend  greatly  tO 
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promote  his  happiness,  to  defer  marrying;,  till  by 
industry  and  economy  he  is  in  a  capacity  to  sup* 
port  the  children  that  he  may  reasonably  expect 
from  his  marriage ;  and  as  he  cannot  in  the  mean 
time  gratify  his  passions  witliout  violating:  an  ex- 
press command  of  Ctod,  and  running  a  great  risk 
of  injuring  himself,  or  some  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
considerations  of  bis  own  interest  and  happiness 
will  dictate  to  him  the  strong  obligation  to  a  mural 
conduct  while  he  remains  unmarried. 

However  powerful  may  be  the  impulses  of  pas- 
sion, they  are  generally  in  some  degree  modified 
by  reason.  And  it  does  not  seem  entirely  visionary 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  true  and  permanent  cause 
of  poverty  were  clearly  explained  and  forcibly 
brought  home  to  each  man's  bosom,  it  would  have 
some,  and  perhaps  not  an  inconsiderable  influence 
on  his  conduct ;  at  least  the  experiment  has  never 
yet  been  fairly  tried.  Almost  every  thing,  that 
has  been  hitherto  done  for  the  poor,  has  tended, 
as  if  with  solicitous  care,  to  throw  a  veil  of  ob- 
scurity over  this  subject,  and  to  hide  from  them 
the  true  cause  of  their  poverty.  When  the  wages 
of  labour  are  hardly  sufficient  to  maintain  two 
children,  a  man  marries,  and  has  five  or  six ;  he 
of  course  finds  himself  miserably  distressed,  lie 
accuses  the  insufficiency  of  the  price  of  labour  to 
maintain  a  family.  He  accuses  his  parish  for 
their  tardy  and  sparing  fulfilment  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  assist  him.  He  accuses  the  avarice  of  the 
rich,  who  sutler  him  to  want  what  they  can  so  well 
spare.     He  accuses  the  partial  and  unjust  institu* 
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tiona  of  society,  which  have  awarded  him  an  inade- 
quate share  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  lie  accuses 
peTha|)S  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  which 
have  assigned  to  turn  a  place  in  society  so  beset 
with  unavoidable  distress  and  dependence.  In 
searching  for  objects  of  accusation,  he  never  ad- 
verts  to  the  quarter  from  which  liis  misfortunes 
originate.  The  last  person  that  he  wouid  think 
of  accusing  is  himself,  on  whom  in  fact  the  prin- 
cipal blame  lies,  except  so  far  as  he  has  been 
deceived  by  the  hi<fher  classes  of  society.  He  may 
perhaps  wish  that  he  had  not  married,  because  he 
now  feels  the  inconveniences  of  it ;  but  it  never 
enters  into  his  head  that  he  can  have  done  any 
thing-  wrong.  He  has  always  been  told,  that  to 
raise  up  subjects  for  his  king  and  country  is  a 
very  meritorious  act.  He  has  done  this,  and  yet 
is  suffering  for  it ;  and  it  cannot  but  strike  him  as 
most  extremely  unjust  and  cruel  in  his  king  and 
country,  to  allow  him  thus  to  suffer,  in  return  for 
giving  them  what  they  are  continually  declaring 
that  they  particularly  want. 

Till  these  erroneous  ideas  have  been  corrected, 
and  the  language  of  nature  and  reason  -has  been 
generally  heard  on  the  subject  of  papulation,  in- 
stead of  the  language  of  error  and  prejudice,  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  any  fair  experiment  has  been 
made  with  ihe  understandings  of  the  common 
people;  and  we  cannot  justly  accuse  iheni  of  im- 
providence and  want  of  industry,  till  they  act  as 
they  do  now,  after  it  has  been  brought  home  to 
their  comprehensions,  that  they  are  themselves 
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the  cansc  of  tbcir  own  poverty;  that  the  means  of 
redress  are  in  their  own  hands,  and  in  the  hands 
of  no  other  persons  whatever ;  that  the  society  in 
which  they  live  and  the  government  which  pre- 
sides over  it.  arc  without  any  direct  power  in  thi^s 
respect;  and  that  however  ardently  they  may 
desire  to  relieve  them,  and  whatever  attempts  they 
may  make  lo  do  so,  they  arc  really  and  truly 
unable  to  execute  what  they  benevolently  wish, 
but  unjustly  promise;  that,  when  the  wages  of 
labour  will  not  maintain  a  family,  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible sign  ihatlhcir  king  and  country  do  not 
^vanL  more  subjects,  or  at  least  that  they  cannot 
support  them  ;  that,  if  they  marry  in  this  case,  so 
far  from  fulfilling  a  duty  to  society,  they  are 
throwing'  an  useless  burden  on  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  plunjpng  themselves  into  dis- 
tress; and  that  Ihey  are  acting  directly  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  bringing  down  upon  them- 
selves various  diseases,  which  might  all,  or  the 
greater  part,  have  been  avoided,  if  they  had 
attended  to  the  repealed  admonitions  which  he 
gives  by  the  general  laws  of  nature  to  every  being 
capable  of  reason. 

Paley,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  observes,  that 
**  in  countries  in  which  subsistence  is  become 
"  scarce,  it  behoves  the  state  to  watch  over  the 
"  public  morals  with  increased  solicitude;  for 
••  nothing  but  the  instinct  of  nature,  under  the 
"  restraint  of  chastity,  will  induce  meu  to  uuder- 
"  take  the  labour,  or  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of 
'*  personal  liberty  and  indulgence,  which  the  sup- 
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"  port  of  a  family  in  such  circu instances  re- 
"  quires."*  That  it  is  always  the  tluty  ofa  state 
to  use  every  exertion  likely  to  be  effectual  ii»  dis- 
couraging vice  and  promoting  virtue,  and  that  no 
tetnporar}'  circumstances  ought  to  cause  any  re- 
laxation in  these  exertions,  is  certainly  true.  The 
means  therefore  proposed  are  always  good ;  but 
the  particular  end  in  view  in  this  case  appears  to 
be  absohitely  criminal.  We  wish  to  force  people 
into  marriage,  when  from  the  acknowledged  scar- 
city of  subsistence  they  will  have  little  chance  of 
being  able  to  support  their  eliildren.  M'e  might 
as  well  force  pco])le  into  the  waterwUo  are  unable 
to  swim.  In  both  cases  we  rashly  tempt  Provi- 
dence. Nor  have  we  more  reason  to  beHeve  that 
a  miracle  will  be  worked  to  save  us  from  Uie 
misery  and  mortality  resulting  from  our  conduct 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  object  of  those  who  really  wish  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  must 
be  to  raise  the  relative  proportion  between  the 
price  of  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions,  so  as 
to  enable  the  labourer  to  command  a  larger  share 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  We  have 
hitherto  principally  attempted  to  attain  this  end 
by  encouraging  the  married  poor,  and  conse- 
quently increasing  the  number  of  labourers,  and 
overstocking  the  market  with  a  commodity  which 
we  still  say  that  we  wish  to  be  dear.  It  would 
seem  to  have  required  no  gieat  spirit  of  divination 
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to  foretel  the  certain  failure  of  such  a  plan  of 
proceeding;.  There  is  nothing  however  like  ex- 
perience. It  has  been  tried  in  many  different 
countries,  and  for  many  hundred  years,  and  the 
success  has  always  been  answerable  to  the  natxire 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  really  time  now  to  try  some- 
thing else. 

When  it  was  found  that  oxygen,  or  pure  vital 
air,  would  notcure  consumptions  as  was  expected, 
but  rather  aggravated  their  symptoms,  trial  was 
made  ofan  air  of  the  mofit  opposite  kind.  I  wish 
we  had  acted  with  the  same  philosophical  spirit 
in  our  attempts  to  cure  the  disease  of  poverty; 
and  having  found  that  the  pouring  in  of  fresh 
supplies  of  labour  only  tended  to  aggravate  the 
symptoms,  had  tried  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
withholding  a  little  these  supplies. 

lu  ail  old  and  fully-peopled  states  it  is  from 
this  method,  and  this  alone,  that  we  can  rationally 
expect  any  essential  and  permanent  melioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people. 

In  an  endeavour  to  raise  the  proportion  of  the 
quantityof  provisions  to  the  numberof  consumers 
in  any  country,  our  allcntion  would  naturally  be 
first  directed  to  the  increasing  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  provisions;  but  finding  that,  as  fast  as 
■we  did  this,  the  number  of  consumers  more  than 
kept  pace  with  it.  and  that  with  all  our  exer- 
tions we  were  still  as  far  as  ever  behind,  we  should 
be  convinced,  that  our  efforts  directed  only  in  this 
way  would  never  succeed.  It  would  appear  to  be 
setting  the  tortoise  to  catch  the  hare.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  from  the  laws  of  nature  we  could 
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sot  proportion  the  food  to  the  population,  our  next 
attempt  should  naturally  be.  to  proportion  the 
population  to  the  food.  If  we  can  persuade  the 
hare  to  g:o  to  sleep,  the  tortoise  may  have  some 
chance  of  overtaking  her. 

We  are  not  however  to  relax  our  efforts  in 
incrcasin*j  the  quantity  of  provisions,  but  to  com- 
bine another  effort  with  it ;  that  of  keeping  the 
population,  when  once  it  has  been  overtaken,  at 
such  a  distance  behind,  as  to  effect  the  relative 
proportion  which  we  desire  ;  aod  thus  unite  the 
two  grand  dtsuknsta,  a  great  actual  population, 
and  a  state  of  society,  in  which  abject  poverty  and 
dependence  are  comparatively  but  little  known; 
two  objects  which  are  far  from  being  incom- 
patible. 

If  we  be  really  serious  in  what  appearsrto  be 
the  object  of  such  general  research,  the  mode  of 
essentially  and  permanently  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  we  must  explain  to  ihem  the  true 
nature  of  their  situation,  and  shew  them,  that  the 
withholding  of  the  supplies  of  labour  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  really  raising  its  price,  and  that 
they  themselves,  being  the  possessors  of  this  com- 
modity, have  alone  the  power  to  do  this. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  mode  of  diminishing 
poverty  as  so  perfectiv  clear  in  theoiy,  and  so  in- 
variably confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  every  other 
commodity  which  is  brought  to  ruarket,  that 
nothing  but  its  beiug  shewn  to  be  calculated  to 
produce  greater  evils  than  it  proposes  to  remedy, 
can  justify  us  in  not  making  the  attempt  to  put 
it  into  execution.  v  2 
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O^ecfioHS  in  thin  Mode  consifiered. 

One  objection  which  perhaps  will  be  made 
thifi  plan  is,  that  from  which  alone  it  derives  its 
value — a  market  rather  understocked  with  labour. 
This  must  undoubtedly  take  place  in  a  certain 
degree ;  but  by  no  means  in  such  a  degree  as  tu 
affect  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
But  putting  this  subject  of  a  market  understocked 
with  labour  in  the  most  unfavourable  point  of 
view,  if  the  rich  will  not  submit  to  a  slight  incon- 
venience necessarily  attendant  ou  the  attainraeut 
of  what  they  profess  to  desire,  they  cannot  really 
be  in  earnest  in  their  professions.  Their  bene- 
volence to  the  poor  must  be  either  chihlish  play 
or  hypocrisy;  it  must  be  cither  to  amuse  them- 
selves or  to  pacify  Ihc  minds  of  the  common 
people  with  a  mere  show  of  attention  to  Iheir 
wants.  To  wisli  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
poor  by  enabling  them  to  command  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  then  to  complain  of  high  wages>,  is  the  act  of 
a  silly  boy  who  gives  away  his  cake  and  then  cries 
for  it.  A  market  overstocked  with  labour,  and 
an  ample  remuneration  to  each  labourer,  are  ob- 
jects perfectly  incompatible  with  each  other.  In 
the  annals  of  the  world  they  never  existed  toi 
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thter;  and  to  cotiple  them  even  in  imagination 
betrays  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  simplest  princi- 
ples of  political  economy. 

A  second  objection  that  may  be  made  to  this 
plan  is,  the  diminution  of  population  that  it  would 
cause.  It  is  to  be  considered,  however,  that  this 
diminution  is  merely  relative;  and  when  once 
this  relative  diminution  has  been  eflected,  by 
keeping  the  population  stationary,  while  the  sup- 
ply of  food  has  increased,  it  might  then  start 
afresh,  and  continue  increasing  for  ages,  with  the 
increase  of  food,  maintainiug  always  nearly  the 
same  relative  proportion  to  it.  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  this  conntry,  with  a  proper  direction 
of  the  national  industry,  might,  in  the  course  of 
some  centuries,  contain  two  or  three  times  its 
present  population,  and  yet  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  be  much  better  fed  and  clothed  than  he 
is  at  present.  While  the  springs  of  industry  con*- 
tinue  in  vigour,  and  a  sufficient  part  of  that  in- 
dustry is  directed  to  agriculture,  we  need  be  under 
no  apprehensions  of  a  deficient  population ;  and 
nothing  perhaps  would  tend  so  strongly  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  industry  and  economy  among  the  poor, 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  that  their  happiness 
must  always  depend  principally  upon  themselves; 
and  that,  if  they  obey  their  passions  in  opposition 
to  their  reason,  or  be  not  industrious  and  frugal 
while  they  are  single,  to  save  a  sum  for  tlie 
common  coiUiugencies  of  the  married  state,  they 
must  expect  to  sutter  the  natural  evils  which 
Providence  has  prepared  for  those  who  disobey 
its  repeated  admonitions. 
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A  third  objection  which  raay  be  started  to  this 
plan,  and  the  only  one  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  any  kind  of  plausibility,  is  that,  by  endea- 
vouring to  urge  the  duty  of  moral  restraint  on  the 
poor,  we  may  increase  the  quantityof  vice  relating 
lo  the  sex. 

1  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  say  any  thing; 
which  could  cither  directly  or  remotely  be  con- 
strued unfavourably  to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  but  I 
certainly  cannot  think  that  the  vices  which  relate  to 
the  sex  are  the  only  vices  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  moral  question  ;  or  that  they  are  even 
the  greatest  and  most  degrading  to  the  human  cha- 
racter. They  can  rarely  or  never  be  committed 
without  producing  unhappine»s  somewhere  or 
other,  and  therefore  ought  always  to  be  strongly 
reprobated :  but  there  are  other  vices,  the  effectB 
of  which  are  still  more  pernicious;  and  there  are 
other  situations  which  lead  more  certainly  to 
moral  offences  than  the  refraining  from  marriage. 
Powerful  as  may  be  the  temptations  to  a  breach 
of  chastity,  I  am  inclined  to  think  ihat  they  are 
impotent,  in  comparison  of  the  temptations  arising 
from  continued  distress.  A  large  class  of  women, 
and  many  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  pass  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  lives  consistently  with  tlie  laws 
of  cliastit}'^;  but  I  believe  there  will  be  found  very 
few  who  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  squalid  and 
hopeless  poverty,  or  even  of  long  continued  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  without  a  great  moral 
degradation  of  character. 
(5'Iii  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  it 
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is  a  melancholy  and  distressing  sight  to  obiierve, 
not  unfrequcntly,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous 
disposition,  once  feelingly  alive  to  a  sense  of 
honour  and  integrity,  gradualiy  sinking  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  making  Ins  excuses  at 
first  with  a  blush  of  conscious  shame,  afraid  of 
seeing  the  faces  of  his  friends  from  whom  he  may 
have  borrowed  money,  reduced  to  the  meanest 
tricks  and  subterfuges  to  delay  or  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  his  just  debts;  till  uUiinalcly  grown  fami- 
liar with  falsehood  and  at  enmity  with  the  world 
he  loses  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  man. 

To  the  general  prevalence  of  indigence,  and  the 
extraordinary  encouragements  which  we  affbi*d 
in  this  country  to  a  total  want  of  foresight  and 
prudence  among  the  common  people,*  is  to  be 
attributed  a  considerable  part  of  those  continual 
depredations  on  property,  and  other  more  atro- 
cious crimes  which  drive  us  to  the  painful  resource 


*  Mr.  C^lc|ut)ouR,  «>pc&kii]g  of  ibe  jjoor-laws,  obs«rre«,  lliat 
"  111  bpiic  ufall  lIk!  ingenious  nigiiments  which  liavc  been  U!)C(1  in 
"  fcvourof  a  sjjlem,  a(hiiiUe<l  lo  be  wisely  conceived  in  its  origin, 
"'  the  effiecis  it  lni«  pnKiuced  i  neon  test  nbly  prove  that,  wiili  respect 
"  lo  tlic  mass  of  tlic  poor,  tliirc  Jssomeihiiigniclii'jiilif  wninginllic 
"  execution.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  is  impossible  tliut  Ilierc  couldcsist 
"  in  lilt  inctrojtolM  ^udi  un  inconcmviible  prirLinn  of  Immiin  misery, 
"  amid&t  cxEtm[)ic9  of  munificence  »ni]  heitevitlciKc  iirtpjirnllelcc)  in 
f*  Kiy  age  ox  country. '     I'olicc  of  Mciropoli.i,  c.  \u\.  |t,  3ii!>. 

In  the  cftecli  of  th«  poor-laws  1  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Col[|u!iMi]ii ; 
}ml  I  CHniint  agree  witli  bitu  in  ailmitliiig  that  llie  system  was  well 
conccirct)  in  its  origin.  I  nttribiile  still  more  evil  to  the  orig^nml 
ill  oonnptiovij  thau  to  tlie  snbsefjiicnt  ill  execution. 
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of  such  a  Dumlier  of  executions.*     According  to 
Mr.  ColquhouD,  above  twenty  thousand  miserable 
individuals  of  various  classes  vise  up  every  morn- 
ing without  knowing  bow  or  by  wbat  means  they 
are  to  be  supported  during  the  passing  day»  or 
where,  in  many  instances,  they  are  to  lodge  on 
the  succeeding  night. t     It  is  by  these  unhappy 
persons  that  the  principal  depredations  on  the 
public  are  committed:  and  supposing  but  few  of 
them  to  be  married,  and  driven  to  these  acts  from 
the  necessity  of  supporting  their  children;   yet 
still  it  is  probably  true,  that  the  too  great  fre- 
quency of  marriage  amongst  the  poorest  classes 
of  society  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
temptations  to  these  crimes.     A  considerable  part 
of  those  unhappy  wretches  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  the  ofl'springof  such  marriages,  educated  in 
workhouses  where  every  vice  is  propagated,  or 
bred  up  at  home  in  filth  and  rags,  with  an  utter 
ignorance  of  every  moral  obligation.:]:      A  still 
greater  part  perhaps  consists  of  persons,  who,  being 
unable  for  some  time  to  get  employment  owing 
to  the  full  supply  of  labour,  have  been  urged  lo 
these  extremities  by  their  temporary  wants ;  and, 
having  thvis  lost  their  characters,  are  rejected  eve» 


*  Mr.  C^lquUwin  ahserve»,  lliHl  "  Iii(tigcDc<:  in  tbc  present 
**  (taU  of  snctety  mny  be  coiisiilercd  ns  n  prinfipnl  r^use  of  Hi« 
''  increase  of  crimes."     Polict-uf  MtTmi|MiIi»,  c.  xiii.  p.  3dS. 

t  Police  of  Mclropolh,  c.  xi.  p.  3 1 3. 

t;  I  J,  c  xt.  xit.  ^.  30$.  S/O- 
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when  their  labour  may  be  wanted,  by  the  well- 
founded  caution  of  civil  society.* 


*  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  c.  xiii.  p.  353,  et  scq.  In  so  large 
a  town  as  London^  which  must  necessarily  encourage  a  prodigious 
influx  of  strangers  from  tbe  country,  there  must  be  always  a  great 
luany  persons  out  of  work  j  and  it  is  probable,  that  some  public 
institutioa  for  tbe  relief  of  tlie  casual  poor,  upon  a  plan  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Colqnhoun  (c.  xiii.  p.  371)  would,  under 
very  judicious  management,  produce  more  good  than  evil.  But 
for  this  purpose  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that,  if  work  were 
provided  by  the  institution,  the  sum  that  a  man  could  earn  by  it 
should  be  less  than  the  worst  paid  common  labour  j  otherwise  the 
claimants  would  rapidly  increase,  and  the  funds  would  soon  be 
inadequate  to  their  object.  In  the  institution  at  Hamburgh, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  successful  of  any  yet  esta- 
blished, tbe  nature  of  the  work  was  such,  that,  though  paid  above 
tlie  usual  price,  a  person  could  not  easily  earn  by  it  more  than 
eighteen  pence  a  week.  It  was  tbe  determined  principle  of  the 
managers  of  the  institution,  to  reduce  tbe  support  which  tbey  gave 
lower  than  what  any  industrious  man  or  woman  in  such  circum- 
stances could  earn.  (Account  of  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in 
Hamburgh,  by  C.  Voghl,  p.  18.)  And  it  is  to  this  principle  that 
they  attribute  their  success.  It  should  be  observed  however,  that 
neither  tbe  institution<at  Hamburgh,  nor  that  planned  by  Count 
Rumford  in  Bavaria,  has  subsisted  long  enough  for  us  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  on  their  permanent  good  efiects.  It  will  not  admit  of 
a  doubt,  that  institutious  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  tbeir  first 
establishment,  remove  a  great  quantity  of  distress.  Tbe  only 
questiou  is,  whether,  as  succeeding  generations  arise,  the  increasing 
funds  necessary  for  tbeir  support,  and  the  increasing  numbei^ 
that  become  dependent,  are  not  greater  evils  tbau  that  which 
was  to  be  remedied  }  and  whether  the  country  will  not  ultimately 
be  left  with  as  much  mendicity  as  before,  besides  all  the  poverty 
and  dependence  accumulated  in  the  public  institutions.  This 
seems  to  be  nearly  the  case  in  England  at  present.  It  maybe 
doubted  whether  we  should  have  more  beggare  if  wc  bad  no  poor? 
laws. 
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When  iudigence  does  not  produce  overt  acts  of 
vice,  it  palsies  every  virtue.  Under  the  continued 
temptations  to  a  breach  of  chastity,  occasional 
failures  may  take  place,  and  the  moral  sensibility 
in  other  respects  not  be  very  strikingly  impaired; 
but  the  continued  temptations  which  beset  hope- 
less poverty,  and  the  strong  sense  of  injustice 
that  generally  accompanies  it  from  an  ignorance 
of  its  true  cause,  tend  so  powerfully  to  sour  the 
disposition,  to  harden  the  heart,  and  deaden  the 
moral  sense,  that,  generally  speaking,  virtue  takes 
her  flight  clear  away  from  the  tainted  spot,  and 
does  not  often  return. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  vices  which  relate  to 
the  sex,  marriage  has  been  found  to  be  by  no 
means  a  complete  remedy.  Among  the  higher 
classes,  our  Doctors'  Commons,  and  the  lives  that 
many  married  men  are  known  to  lead,  sufficiently 
prove  this ;  and  the  some  kind  of  vice,  though  not 
so  much  heard  of  among  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  is  probably  in  all  our  great  towns  not 
much  less  frequent- 

Add  to  this,  that  abject  poverty,  particularly 
when  joined  with  idleness,  Js  a  state  the  most 
unfavourable  to  chastity  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  passion  is  as  strong,  or  nearly  so,  as 
ID  other  situations  ;  and  every  restraint  oa  it  from 
personal  respect,  or  a  sense  of  morality,  is  gene- 
rally removed.  There  is  a  degree  of  squalid  po- 
verty, in  which,  if  a  girl  was  brought  up,  I  should 
Bay,  that  her  being  really  modest  at  twenty  was 
au  absolute  miracle.     Those  persons  must  have 
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extraordinary  minds  indeed,  and  such  as  are  not 
usually  formed  under  similar  circumstances,  who 
can  continue  to  respect  themselves  when  no  other 
person  whatever  respects  them.  If  the  children 
thus  brought  up  were  even  to  marry  at  twenty, 
it  is  probable,  that  they  would  have  passed  some 
years  in  vicious  habits  before  that  period. 

If  after  all,  however,  these  arguments  should 
appear  insufficient ;  if  we  reprobate  the  idea  of 
endeavouring  to  encourage  the  virtue  of  moral 
restraint  among  the  poor,  from  a  fear  of  producing 
vice;  and  if  we  think,  that  to  facilitate  marriage 
by  all  possible  means  is  a  point  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  the  morality  and  happiness  of  the 
people ;  lei  us  act  consistently,  and  before  we 
proceed,  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  mode  by  which  alone  we  can  effect  our 
object. 
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It  is  an  evident  truth  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  the 
increase  of  population  must  be  limited  by  it,  at 
least  at\er  the  food  has  once  been  divided  into 
the  smallest  shares  that  ^vill  support  life.  All  the 
childrtMi  bom,  beyond  what  would  be  required  to 
keep  up  the  population  to  this  level,  must  aeces- 
sariiy  perish,  unless  room  be  made  for  them  by 
the  deaths  of  grown  persons.  It  has  appeared 
indeed  clearly  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  in 
all  old  states  the  marriages  and  births  depend 
principally  upon  the  deaths,  and  that  there  is  no 
encouragement  to  early  unions  so  powerful  as  a 
great  mortality.  To  act  consistently  therefore, 
we  should  facilitate,  instead  of  foolishly  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  impede,  the  operations  of  nature 
in  producing  this  mortality  ;  and  if  we  dread  the 
too  frequent  visitation  of  the  horrid  form  of  famine, 
■we  should  sedulously  encourage  the  other  forms 
of  destruction,  which  we  compel  nature  to  use. 
Instead  of  recommending  cleanliness  to  the  poor, 
we  should  encourage  contrary  habits.  In  our 
towns  we  should  make  the  streets  narrower,  crowd 
more  people  into  the  houses,  and  court  the  return 
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of  the  plague.  In  the  country,  we  should  build 
our  villages  near  stagnant  pools,  and  particularly 
encourage  settlements  in  all  marshy  and  unwhole- 
some situations.*  But  above  all,  we  should  re- 
probate specific  remeditis  for  ravaging  diseases; 
and  tlioBe  benevolent,  but  mucli  mistaken  men, 
who  have  thought  they  were  doing  a  service  to 
mankind  by  projecting  schemes  for  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  particular  disorders.  If  by  these  and 
similar  means  the  annual  mortality  were  increased 
from  1  in  36  or  40,  to  1  in  IB  or  20,  we  might 
probably  every  one  of  us  many  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  yet  few  be  absolutely  starved. 

If,  however,  we  all  marry  at  this  age,  and  yet 
still  continue  our  exertions  to  impede  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  we  may  rest  assured  that  all  our 
eftbrts  will  be  vain.  Nature  will  not,  nor  cannot, 
be  defeated  in  her  purposes.  The  necessary  mor- 
tality must  come,  in  some  form  or  other;  and  the 
extirpation  of  one  disease  will  only  be  the  signal 


*  Neckcr.  spenking  u(  tlie  proportioti  of  clit  births  in  Frnijcc, 
umlii-*  u-se  ol'  a  new  unci  iiislnii^tive  wprcssioii  on  this  sahjcct. 
Ihuiigli  be  bfttdly  scoms  to  be  sufficiently  aWAVV.  of  it  Itiiiiself.  Mc 
ttvs,  "  Lc  nombre  des  iiaissances  tsl  ^  cdui  tics  biibllaii^  dc  iin  h 
"  ringt-trwis  Ct  viiifCI-tiiiatre  dans  Ics  lieux  centrarvi  pf'  la  taturt, 
"  oil  par  dft  cirwrmltiiiC'V  tnoraifS  ;  ee  m^mc  rapport,  datis  U  pins 
"  grandc  purtitr  ilc  lu  France,  est  ile  iia  h  25,  2.^^.  &  26."  Ad- 
niinist.  dcs  FiinniccH,  loiu.  i.  cb.  ix.  p.  20-1.  12mti.  It  nj)p«ars, 
ibercforc,  Uist  »v«  bave  nothing  more  to  do,  thnn  to  settle  people 
h)  miir^iby  §iumtiin»*,  luid  oppress  them  by  abiid  govern ni cut,  In 
onirr  U>  atlain  what  politiciiiiis  have  hitherto  conaidcicd  (w  md  <le- 
simblc— A  great  proportion  of  mnrriiigtB  and  u  gceut  proportion  of 
births. 
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for  the  birth  of  another  perhaps  more  fatal.  We 
cannot  lower  the  waters  of  misery  by  pressing 
them  down  in  different  places,  which  must  neces- 
sarily make  them  rise  somewhere  else;  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  effect  our  purpose, 
is  by  drawing  thera  off".  To  this  course  nature 
is  constantly  directing  our  attention  by  the  chas- 
tisements which  await  a  contrary  conduct.  These 
cliastisements  are  more  or  less  severe,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  her  admonitions  pro- 
duce their  intended  effect.  In  this  country  at 
present  these  admonitions  arc  by  no  mean»  en- 
tirely neglected.  The  preventive  check  to  popu- 
lation prevails  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  her 
chastisements  arc  inconsequence  moderate:  but 
if  we  were  all  to  marry  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they 
would  be  severe  indeed.  Political  evils  would 
probably  be  added  to  physical.  A  people  goaded 
by  constant  distress,  and  visited  by  frequent  re- 
turns of  famine,  could  not  be  kept  down  but  by 
a  cruel  despotism.  We  should  approach  to  the 
state  of  the  people  iu  Egypt  or  Abyssinia;  and  1 
would  ask,  whether  in  that  case  it  is  probable, 
that  we  should  be  more  virtuous? 

Physicians  have  long  remarked  the  great  changes 
which  take  place  iu  diseases ;  and  ll»at,  while 
some  appear  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  human  care 
and  skill,  others  seem  to  become  in  proportion 
more  malignant  and  fatal.  Dr.  William  Heberden 
published,  not  long  since,  some  valuable  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  deduced  from  the  London 
bills  of  mortality.     In  his  preface,  speaking  of 
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these  bills,  he  says,  "  the  gradual  changes  they 
"  exhibit  in  particular  diseases  correspond  to  the 
**  alterations,  which  in  time  are  knowo  to  take 
"  place  in  tbe  channels  through  which  the  great 
"  stream  of  mortality  is  constantly  6owing."*  In 
the  body  of  his  work,  afterwards,  speaking  of  some 
particular  diseases,  he  observes  with  that  candour 
wliich  always  distinguishes  true  science;  **  It  is 
"  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  all  tbe 
"  changes  wbich  may  be  observed  to  take  place 
"  in  the  history  of  diseases.  Nor  is  it  any  disgrace 
"  to  physicians,  if  their  causes  are  often  so  gradual 
"  in  their  operation,  or  so  subtle,  as  to  elude  in- 
•*  veatigation/'t 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  presumption, 
in  venturing  to  suggest  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, 'such  changes  must  take  place;  aud  per- 
haps without  any  alteration  in  those  proximate 
causes,  which  are  usually  looked  to  on  these  oc- 
casions. If  this  should  appear  to  be  true,  it  will 
not  seem  extraordinary  that  the  most  skilful  and 
scientific  physicians,  whose  business  it  is  princi- 
pally to  investigate  proximate  causes,  should  some- 
times search  for  these  causes  in  vain. 

In  the  country  which  keeps  its  population  at  a 
certain  standard,  if  the  average  number  of  mar- 
riages and  births  be  given,  it  is  evident  that  tbe 
average  number  of  deaths  will  also  be  given  ;  and , 


*  ObMivalioDfi  on  tlic  Incrcsac  sod  Dccrcaw  of  tliOorcnt  DIs- 
nse*.     PrefBM,  p.  5.     4to.  ISOl . 
t  Id.  ]>.  13,  4(o.    1801. 
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to  use  Dr.  lleberden's  metaphor,  the  channels, 
through  which  the  great  stream  of  mortality  is 
constantly  flowing,  will  always  convey  off  a  given 
quantity.  Now  if  we  stop  up  any  of  these  chan- 
nels, it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  stream  of  mor- 
tality musi  run  with  greater  force  through  some 
oi  the  other  channels ;  that  is,  if  we  eradicate 
some  diseases,  others  will  become  proportionally 
more  fatal.  In  this  case  the  only  distinguishable 
cause  is  the  damming  up  a  necessary  outlet  of 
mortality.*  Nature,  iu  the  atlainmenlof  her  great 
purposes,  seems  always  to  seize  upon  the  weakest 
part.  If  this  part  be  made  strong  by  human  skill, 
she  seizes  upon  the  next  weakest  part,  and  so  on 
in  succession ;  not  like  a  capricious  deity,  with 
an  intention  to  sport  with  our  sufl'erings,  and  con- 
stantly to  defeat  our  labours;  but,  like  a  kind, 
though  sometimes  severe  instructor,  with  the  iu- 
tention  of  teaching  us  to  make  all  parts  strong, 
and  to  chase  vice  and  misery  from  the  earth.  In 
avoiding  one  fault  we  are  too  apt  to  nm  into  some 
other;  but  we  always  find  Nature  faithful  to  her 
great  object,  at  every  false  step  we  commit,  ready 
to  admonish  us  of  our  errors,  by  the  infliction  of 
some  physical  or  moral  evil.  If  the  prevalence  of 
the  preventive  check  to  population  in  a  sufficient 
degree  were  to  remove  many  of  those  diseases, 
which  now  afllict  us,  yet  be  aceomjianied  by  a 


*  Tbe  way  in  wliich  It  opcmtcs  is  pTobhbly  by  incrcMmg 
poverty,  iu  conse<|uencc  of  n  supply  of  Iftbour  too  rapid  for  tUc 
itcnmnd. 
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considerable  increase  of  the  vice  of  promiscuous 
intercou.rse,  it  is  probable  that  the  disorders  and 
unhappiness,  the  physical  and  moral  evils  arising 
from  this  vice,  would  increase  in  strength  and  de- 
gree ;  and,  admonishing  us  severely  of  our  error, 
would  point  to  the  only  line  of  conduct  approved 
by  nature,  reason  and  religion,  abstinence  from 
marriage  till  we  can  support  our  children,  and 
chastity  till  that  period  arrives. 

In  tbe  case  just  stated,  in  which  the  population 
and  the  number  of  marriages  are  supposed  to  be 
fixed,  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  mortality  of 
some  diseases,  from  the  diminution  or  extiuctioa 
of  others,  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. The  only  obscurity  which  can  possibly  in- 
volve this  subject,  arises  from  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  effect  that  might  be  produced  by  a 
diminution  of  mortality  in  increasing  the  popula- 
tion, or  in  decreasing  the  number  of  marriages. 
That  the  removal  of  any  of  the  particular  causes 
of  mortality  can  have  no  further  effect  upon  popu- 
lation than  tbe  means  of  subsistence  will  allow, 
and  that  it  has  no  certain  and  necessary  influence 
on  these  means  of  subsistence,  are  facts  of  which 
the  reader  must  be  already  convinced.  Of  its 
operation  in  tending  to  prevent  marriage,  by 
diminishing  the  demand  for  fresh  supplies  of  chil- 
dren, I  have  no  doubt ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  it  had  this  effect  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  on  the  extinction  of  tbe  plague,  which  had 
so  long  and  so  dreadfully  ravaged  this  country. 
Dr.  Heberden  draws  a  striking  picture  of  the 
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favourable  change  observed  in  the  health  of  the 
people  of  England  since  this  period;  and  juBtly 
attributes  it  to  the  improvements  which  have  gra- 
dually taken  place,  not  only  in  London  but  in  all 
great  towns ;  and  in  the  manner  of  living  through* 
out  the  kingdom,  particularly  with  respect  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation.*  But  these  causes 
would  not  have  produced  the  effect  observed,  if 
they  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
the  preventive  check  ;  and  probably  the  spirit  of 
cleanliness,  and  better  mode  of  living,  which  then 
began  to  prevail,  by  spreading  more  generally  a 
decent  and  useful  pride,  principally  contributed 
to  this  increase.  The  diminution  in  the  number 
of  marriages,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
up  for  the  great  decrease  of  mortality,  from  the 
extinction  of  the  plague,  and  the  striking  reduction 
of  the  deaths  in  the  dysentery .■!■  While  these  and 
some  other  disorders  became  almost  evanescent, 
consumption,  palsy,  apoplexy,  gout,  lunacy,  and 
the  small-pox,  became  more  mortal.^  The  widen- 
ing of  these  drains  was  necessary  to  carry  off  the 
population  which  still  remained  redundant,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  operation  of  the  pre- 
ventive check,  and  the  part  which  was  annually 
disposed  of  and  enabled  to  subsist  by  the  increase 
of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Haygarlh,  in  the  Sketch  of  his  benevolent 


*  Obtervfttions  on  Increase  and  Dcctcasc  of  Ditcflscft,  p.  35, 
i  Jd.  p.  34. 
'  {  Id.  p.  36,  vt  leq, 
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plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  casual  small-pox, 
draws  a  frightful  picture  of  ihe  mortality  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  this  distemper,  attributes 
to  it  the  slow  progress  of  population,  and  makes 
some  curious  calculations  on  the  favourable  efTects 
which  would  be  produced  in  this  respect  by  its 
extermination."    His  conclusions,  however,  I  fear. 
would  not  follow  from  his  premises.     I  am  far 
from  doubiiug  that  millions  and  millions  of  human 
beings  have  been  destroyed  by  the  small-pox.  But 
were  its  devastations,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  supposes, 
many  thousand  degrees  greater  than  the  plague, "f 
I  should  still  doubt  whether  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  had  been  diminished  by  them. 
The  small-pox  is  certainly  one  of  the  channels,  and 
a  very  broad  one,  which  nature  has  opened  forthe 
last  thousand  years,  to  keep  down  the  population 
to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  but  had 
this  been  closed,  others  would  have  become  wider, 
or  new  ones  would  have  been  formed.     In  ancient 
times  the  mortality  from  war  and  the  plague  was 
incomparably  greater  than  in  modern.     On  the 
gradual  diminutionof  this  stream  of  mortality,  the 
generation  and  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the 
small-pox  is  a  great  and  .striking  instance  of  one 
of  those  changes  in  the  channels  of  mortality, 
which  ought  to  awaken  our  attention  and  animate 
US  to  patient  and  persevering  investigation.     For 
my  own  part  I  feel  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that, 
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if  the  introduction  of  ihe  cow-pox  should  extirpate 
the  aiiiall-po\,  and  yet  tiic  number  of  marriages 
continue  (he  same,  we  shall  find  a  very  perceptible 
difference  in  the  increased  mortality  of  some  other 
diseases.  JVothing  could  prevent  this  effect  but  a 
Budden  start  in  our  agriculture ;  and  if  this  should 
take  place,  it  will  not  be  so  much  owing  to  the 
nuiuber  of  children  saved  from  death  by  the  cow- 
pox  inoculation,  as  to  the  alarms  occasioned 
among  the  people  of  property  by  the  late  scarci- 
ties,* and  to  the  increased  gains  of  farmers,  which 
have  been  so  absurdly  reprobated,  I  am  strongly 
however  inclined  to  beHeve  that  the  mimber  of 
marriages  will  not,  in  this  case,  remain  the  same ; 
but  that  the  gradual  light,  which  may  be  expected 
to  l>e  thrown  on  this  interesting  topic  of  human  in- 
quiry, will  teach  us  how  to  make  the  extinction 
of  a  mortal  disorder  a  real  blessing  to  us,  a  real 
improvement  in  the  general  health  and  happiness 
of  the  society. 

If,  on  contemplating  the  increase  of  vice  which 
might  contingently  follow  an  attempt  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  moral  restraint,  and  the  increase  of 
misery  that  must  necessarily  follow  the  attempts 
to  encourage  marriage  and  population,  wc  come 
to  the  conclusion,  not  to  interfere  in  any  respect* 
but  to  leave  every  man  to  his  own  free  choice,  and 
responsible  only  to  God  for  (he  evil  which  he  docs 
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in  either  way ;  this  is  all  I  contend  for ;  I  would 
on  uo  account  do  more;  but  I  contend,  lliat  at 
present  we  arc  very  far  from  doing  this. 

Among:  the  lower  classes  of  society,  where  the 
point  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  poor-laws 
afford  a  direct,  constant  and  systematical  encou- 
ragement to  marriage,  by  removing  from  each  in- 
dividual that  heavy  responsibility,  which  he  would 
incur  by  the  laws  of  nature,  for  bringing  beings 
into  the  world  which  Ue  could  not  support.  Our 
private  benevolence  has  the  same  direction  as  the 
poor-laws,  and  almost  invariably  tends  to  en- 
courage marriage,  and  to  equalize  as  much  as 
possible  the  circumstaaces  of  married  and  single 
men. 

Among  the  "higher  classes  of  people,  the  superior 
distinctions  which  married  women  receive,  and 
the  marked  inattentions  to  which  single  women  of 
advanced  age  are  exposed,  enable  many  men, 
who  are  agreeable  neither  in  mind  nor  person,  and 
arc  besides  in  the  wane  of  life,  to  choose  a  partner 
among  the  young  and  fair,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined, as  nature  seems  to  dictate,  to  persons  of 
nearly  their  own  age  and  accomplishments.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  the  fear  of  being  an 
old  maid,  and  of  that  silly  and  unjust  ridicule, 
which  folly  sometimes  attaches  to  this  name,  drives 
many  women  into  the  marriage  imion  with  men 
whom  they  dislike,  or  at  best  to  whom  they  arc 
perfectly  indifferent.  Such  marriages  must  to 
every  delicate  mind  appear  little  better  than  legal 
prostitutions;   and  they  often  burden  the  earth 
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with  unnecessary  children,  without  compensating; 
for  it  by  an  accession  of  happiness  and  virtue  to 
the  parties  Ihemselveg. 

1  hroughout  all  the  ranks  of  society  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  respecting  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
marriage  cannot  but  have  avery  powertul  influence, 
The  man  who  thinks  that,  in  going  outof  the  world 
without  leaving  representatives  behind  him,  he 
shall  have  failed  in  an  important  duty  to  society, 
will  be  disposed  to  force  rather  than  to  repress  bis 
inclinations  on  this  subject :  and  when  his  reason 
represents  to  him  the  difficulties  attending  a  family, 
he  will  endeavour  not  to  attend  to  these  sugges- 
tions, will  still  determine  to  venture^  and  will  hope 
that,  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  conceives  lo  be 
his  duty,  he  shall  not  be  deserted  by  Providence. 

In  a  civilized  country,  such  as  England,  where  a 
taste  for  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  life  prevails 
among  a  very  large  class  of  people,  it  is  not  pos- 
Bibte  that  the  encouragements  to  marriage  from 
positive  institutions  and  prevailing  opinions  should 
entirely  obscure  the  light  uf  nature  and  reason  oa 
this  subject ;  but  still  they  contribute  to  make  it 
comparatively  weak  and  indistinct.  And  till  this 
obscurity  is  removed,  and  the  poor  are  undeceived 
with  respect  to  the  prmcipal  cause  of  their  povertyy 
and  taught  to  know,  that  their  happiness  or  misery 
must  depend  chiefly  upon  themselves,  it  cannot 
be  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of 
marriage,  we  leave  every  man  to  his  own  free  and 
fair  choice. 
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It  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  a  doctrine,  which 
attributes  the  greatest  part  of  the  sufiertugs  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society  exclusively  to  them- 
selves, is  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  as 
affording  a  tempting  opportunity  to  govemmeots 
of  oppressing  their  subjects  at  pleasure,  and  lay- 
ing the  whole  blame  on  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  imprudence  of  the  poor.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  trust  to  first  appearances ;  and  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  those  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  consider  this  subject  deeply 
will  be  convinced,  that  nothing  would  so  power- 
fully contribute  to  the  advancement  of  rational 
freedom,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  generally  cir- 
culated of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty ;  and 
that  the  ignorance  of  this  cause,  and  the  natural 
consequences  of  this  iguorauce,  form,  at  present, 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  progress. 

The  pressure  of  distress  on  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  together  with  the  habit  of  attributing 
this  distress  to  their  rulers,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  rock  of  defence,  the  castle,  the  guardian  spirit 
of  despotism.  It  aflfords  to  the  tyrant  the  fatal 
and  unanswerable  plea  of  necessity.     It  is  the 
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reason  why  every  free  government  tends  constant- 
ly to  destructioD ;  and  that  its  appointed  guar- 
dians become  daily  less  jealous  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  power.  It  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
noble  etforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom  have  failed^ 
and  why  almost  every  revolution,  after  long  and 
painful  sacriSces,  has  terminated  in  a  military 
despotism.  While  any  dissatisfied  man  of  talents 
has  power  to  persuade  the  lower  classes  of  people 
that  all  their  poverty  and  distress  arise  solely  from 
the  iniquity  of  the  government,  though,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  part  of  what  they  suffer  is  uncon- 
nected with  this  cause,  it  is  evident  that  the  seeds 
of  fresh  discontents  and  fresh  revolutions  are  con- 
tinuallysowing.  When  an  established  government 
has  been  destroyed,  finding  that  their  poverty 
is  not  removed,  their  resentment  naturally  falls 
upon  the  successors  to  power ;  and  when  these 
have  been  immolated  without  producing  the  de- 
sited  effect,  other  sacrifices  are  called  for,  and  so 
on  without  end.  Are  we  to  be  surprised  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  majority  of  well- 
disposed  people,  finding  that  a  government  with 
proper  restrictions  is  unable  to  support  itself 
against  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  weary  and 
exhausted  with  perpetual  chauge  to  which  they 
can  see  no  end,  should  give  up  the  struggle  in 
despair,  and  throw  themselves  iuto  the  arms  of 
the  first  power  which  can  afford  them  protection 
against  the  Iiorrors  of  anarchy  ? 

A  mob,  which  is  generally  the  growth  of  a  re- 
dundant population  goaded  by  resentment  for  real 
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suiferings,  but  totally  ignorant  of  tlie  quarter  from 
which  they  originate,  is  of  all  monsters  the  most 
fatal  to  freedom.    It  fosters  a  prevailing  tyranny, 
and  engenders  one  where  it  was  not;  and  though, 
in  its  dreadful  fits  of  resentment,  it  appears  oc- 
casionally to  devour  its  unsightly  offspring;  yet 
no  sooner  is  the  horrid  deed  commilted»  than, 
however  uQwilling  it  may  be  to  propagate  such  a 
breed,  it  immediately  groans  with  a  new  birth. 
h  «  Of  the  tendency  of  mobs  to  produce  tyranny 
we  may  not,  perhaps,  be  long  without  an  example 
in  ibis  country.     As  a  friend  to  freedom,  and  na- 
turally an  enemy  to  large  standing  armies,  it  is 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
organized  force  in  the  country,  the  distresses  of 
the  people  during  the  late  scarcities,*  encouraged 
by  the   extreme  ignorance  and   folly   of  many 
among  the  higher  classes,  might  have  driven  them 
to  commit  the  most  dreadful  outrages,  and  ulti- 
mately to   involve   the  country  in   ail  the  horrors 
of  famine.     Should  such  periods  often  recur,  (a 
recurrence  which  we  have  too  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  present  state  of  the  country,) 
the  prospect  which  opens  to  our  view  is  melan- 
choly in  the  extreme.     The  English  constitution 
will  be  seen  hastening  with  rapid  strides  to  the 
Eut/urmisin  ibretold  by  llume,  unless  its  i)rcyrL'ss 
be  interrupted  by  some  popular  commotion  ;  and 
this  alternative  presents  a  picture  still  more  ap- 
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palling  to  the  imagination.  If  political  discon- 
tents were  blended  with  the  cries  of  hunger,  and 
a  revolution  were  to  take  place  by  the  instrumen- 
tality  of  a  mob  clamouring  for  want  of  food, 
the  consequencea  would  be  unceasing  change  and 
unceasing  carnage,  the  bloody  career  of  which 
nothing  but  the  establishment  of  some  complete 
despotism  could  arrest. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  appointed 
guardians  of  British  liberty  should  quietly  have 
acquiesced  in  those  gradual  encroachments  of 
power  whicli  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  but 
from  the  apprehension  of  these  still  more  dread- 
ful evils.  Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  coi^ 
ruption,  I  cannot  yet  think  so  meanly  ofthe  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  England,  as  to  believe  that  they 
would  thus  have  given  up  a  part  of  their  birth- 
right of  liberty,  if  they  had  not  been  actuated  by 
a  real  and  genuine  fear  that  it  was  then  in  greater 
danger  from  the  people  than  from  the  crown.  They 
appeared  to  surrender  themselves  to  government, 
on  condition  of  being  protecttid  from  the  mob;  but 
they  never  would  hove  made  this  melancholy  and 
disheartening  surrender,  if  such  a  mob  had  not 
existed  either  in  reality  or  in  imagination.  That 
the  fears  on  this  subject  were  artfully  exaggerated 
and  increased  beyond  the  limits  of  just  apprehen- 
sion, is  undeniable  ;  but  I  think  it  is  also  undeni- 
able that  the  frequent  declamations  which  were 
heard  against  the  unjust  institutions  of  society, 
and  the  delusive  arguments  on  equality  which 
were  circulated  among  the  lower  classes,  gave  us 
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just  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  the  vox  populi  had 
been  allowed  to  speak,  it  would  hare  appeared  to 
be  the  voice  o(  error  and  absurdity,  instead  of  the 
vav  Dei. 

To  say  that  our  conduct  is  not  to  be  regulated 
by  circumstances,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of 
the  most  solid  and  incontrovertible  principles  of 
morality.  Though  the  admission  of  tliis  principle 
may  sometimes  aRbrd  a  cloak  to  changes  of  opi- 
nion that  do  not  result  from  the  purest  motives  ; 
yet  the  admission  of  a  contrary  principle  would 
be  productive  of  infinitely  worse  consequences. 
The  phrase  of  "existing  circumstances"  has,  I 
believe,  not  unfrequently  created  a  smile  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  smile  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  application  of  the 
phrase,  and  not  have  been  excited  by  the  phrase 
itself.  A  very  frequent  repetition  of  it  has  indeed, 
of  itself,  rather  a  suspicious  air;  and  its  application 
should  always  be  watched  with  the  most  jealous 
and  anxiuus  attention  ;  but  no  man  ought  to  be 
judged  in  Omitie  for  saying,  that  existing  circum- 
stances had  obli^d  him  to  alter  his  opinions  and 
conduct.  The  country  gentlemen  were,  perhaps, 
loo  easily  convinced  that  existing  circumstances 
called  upon  them  to  give  up  some  of  the  most 
valuable  privileges  of  Englishmen ;  but  as  far  as 
they  were  realty  couvinced  of  this  obligation,  they 
acted  consistently  with  the  clearest  rule  of  mo- 
rality. 

The  degree  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  civil 
government,  and  the  measure  of  our  submission 
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to  it,  must  be  determined  by  general  expediency; 
and  in  judgirtg  of  this  expediency  every  circum- 
stance is  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  particu- 
larly the  state  of  public  opiiuoii,  and  the  degree 
of  ignorance  and  delusion  prevailing  among  the 
common  people.  The  patriot  wlio  might  be  called 
upon  by  the  love  of  his  country  to  join  with  heart 
and  hand  in  a  rising  of  tlic  people  for  some  spc- 
citic  attainable  object  of  reform,  if  he  knew  that 
they  were  enlightened  respecting  their  own  situa- 
tion, and  would  stop  short  when  they  had  attain- 
ed their  demand,  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
same  motive  to  submit  to  very  great  oppression 
rather  than  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  a 
popular  tumult,  the  members  of  which,  at  least 
the  greater  number  of  them,  were  persuaded  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Parliament,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  monopolizers,  would  make  bread 
cheap,  and  that  a  revolution  would  enable  them 
all  to  support  their  families.  In  this  case  it  is 
more  the  ignorance  and  delusion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  that  occasions  the  oppres- 
sion, than  the  actual  disposition  of  the  government 
to  tyranny. 

That  there  is,  however,  in  all  power  a  constant 
tendency  to  encroach  is  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated.  The 
checks,  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  will  always  in  some  degree  em- 
barrass and  delay  the  ojjerations  of  the  executive 
government.  The  members  of  this  government 
feeling  these  inconveniences,  while  lliey  are  ex- 
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erting  themselves,  as  they  conceive,  in  the  service 
of  their  countn',  aod  conscious,  perhaps,  of  no 
ill  intention  towards  the  (>eople,  will  naiurally  be 
disposed,  on  every  occasion,  to  demand  the  sus- 
pension or  abolition  of  these  checks;  hut  if  once 
the  convenience  of  ministers  be  put  in  comped- 
tiou  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  we  get 
into  a  habit  of  relying  on  fair  assurances  and  per- 
sonal character,  instead  of  examining,  with  tlic 
most  scrupulous  and  jealous  care,  the  merits  of 
each  particular  case,  there  is  an  end  of  Hritisli 
freedom.  If  we  once  admit  the  principle,  that 
the  government  must  know  better  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  power  which  it  wants,  than  we 
can  possibly  do  with  our  limited  means  of  iofor- 
matiou,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  sur- 
render up  our  private  judgments,  we  may  just  as 
welt  at  the  same  time  surrender  up  the  whole  of 
our  constitution.  Government  is  a  quarter  in 
which  liberty  is  not,  nor  cannot  be,  very  faithfully 
preserved.  If  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves,  and 
inattentive  to  our  great  interests  in  this  respect, 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  and  unreasonableness  to 
expect  that  government  will  attend  to  them  for 
us.  Should  the  British  constitution  ultimately 
lapse  into  a  despotism,  as  has  been  prophesied,  I 
shall  think  that  the  country  gentlemen  of  England 
will  have  much  more  to  answer  for  than  the  mi- 
nisters. 

To  do  the  country  gentlemen  justice,  however. 
I  should  readily  acknowledge  that  in  (he  partial 
desertiuti  of  their  posta  as  guardians  of  British 
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freedom,  which  has  already  taken  place,  thcy 
bavc  been  actuated  more  by  fear  than  corruption, 
And  the  principal  reason  of  this  fear  was,  I  con- 
ceive, the  ignorance  and  delusions  ol"  the  common 
people,  and  the  prospective  horrors  which  were 
contemplated,  if  in  such  a  stale  of  mind  they 
should  by  any  revolutionary  movement  obtain  an 
ascendant. 

7'he  circulation  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  it  ia 
supposed,  has  doiie  great  mischief  among  the 
lower  and  middling  classes  of  people  in  this  coua- 
try.  This  is  probably  trite ;  but  not  because  raaa 
is  without  rights,  or  that  these  rights  ought  not  to 
be  known;  but  because  Mr.  Paine  has  fallen  into 
some  fundamental  errors  respecting  the  principlea 
of  government,  and  in  many  important  points  has 
shewn  himself  totally  unncquanted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  society,  and  the  diflferent  moral  effects  to 
be  expected  from  the  physical  difference  between 
this  country  and  America.  Mobs  of  the  same 
description  as  those  collections  of  people  known 
by  this  name  in  Europe  could  not  exist  in  Ame- 
rica. The  number  of  people  without  property  is 
there,  from  the  physical  state  of  the  country, 
comparatively  small;  and  therefore  the  civil 
power,  which  is  to  protect  property,  cannot  re- 
quire the  same  degree  of  strength.  Mr.  Paine 
very  justly  observes,  that  whatever  the  apparent 
cause  of  any  riots  may  be,  the  real  one  is  always 
want  of  happiness;  but  when  be  goes  on  to  say, 
it  shews  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  system 
of  government,  that  injures  the  felicity  by  which 
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society  is  to  be  preserved,  he  falls  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  attributing  all  want  of  happiness  to 
government.  It  is  evident  that  this  want  of  hap- 
piness might  have  existed,  and  from  ignorance 
might  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  riots, 
and  yet  be  almost  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  proceedings  of  government.  The  redundant 
population  of  an  old  state  furnishes  materials  of 
unhappiness,  unknown  to  such  a  state  as  that  of 
America;  and  if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made  to 
remedy  this  unhappiness  by  distributing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society, 
according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Paine,  the 
evil  would  be  aggravated  a  hundred  fold,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  no  sum  that  the  society  could 
possibly  raise  would  be  adequate  to  the  proposed 
object. 

Nothing  would  so  eflFectually  counteract  the 
mischiefs  occasioned  by  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man,  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  real  rights  of 
man.  What  these  rights  are  it  is  not  my  business 
at  present  to  explain;  but  there  is  one  right  which 
man  has  generally  been  thought  to  possess,  which 
I  am  confident  he  neither  does  nor  can  possess — 
a  right  to  subsistence  when  his  labour  will  not 
fairly  purchase  it.  Our  laws  indeed  say  that  he  has 
this  right,  and  bind  the  society  to  furnish  employ- 
ment and  food  to  those  who  cannot  get  them  in 
the  regular  market ;  but  in  so  doing  they  attempt 
to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature;  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence to  be  expected,  not  only  that  they  should 
fail  in  their  object,  but  that  the  poor,  who  were 
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intended  to  be  benefited,  should  suffer  most 
cruelly  from  the  inhuman  deceit  thus  practised 
upon  them. 

The  Abb^  Raynal  has  said,  that  "  Avant  toutes 
"  les  loix  sociales  Thomme  avoit  le  droit  de  sub- 
**  sister."*  He  might  with  just  as  much  propriety 
have  said  that,  before  the  instituliou  of  social 
lawg,  every  man  had  a  right  to  live  a  hundred 
years.  Undoubtedly  he  had  theu,  and  has  still, 
a  good  right  to  live  a  hundred  years,  nay  a  thou- 
sand //'  he  can,  without  interfering  with  the  right 
of  others  to  live ;  but  the  affair  in  both  cases  is 
principally  an  affair  of  power  not  of  right.  Social 
laws  very  greatly  increase  this  power,  by  enabling 
a  much  greater  number  to  subsist  than  could  sub- 
sist without  them,  and  so  far  very  greatly  enlarge 
/c  droit  de  xiibsistcr ;  hut,  neither  before  nor  after 
the  institution  of  social  laws,  could  au  unlimited 
number  subsist;  and  before  as  well  as  since,  he 
who  ceased  to  have  the  power  ceased  to  have  the 
right. 

If  the  great  truths  on  these  subjects  were  more 
generally  circulated,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
people  coutd  be  convinced  that  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  independently  of  any  particular  institu- 
tions, except  the  great  one  of  property,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  attain  any  con- 
siderable produce,  no  person  has  any  claim  of 
i'i^fit  on  society  for  subsistence,  if  his  labour  will 
not  purchase  it,  the  greatest  part  of  the  mischievous 
declamation  on  the  unjust  institutions  of  society 
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would  fall  powerless  to  the  ground.  The  poor 
are  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  visionary.  Their 
distresses  are  always  real,  though  they  are  not 
attributed  to  the  real  causes.  If  these  causes 
were  properly  e.xplaiued  to  them,  and  they  were 
taught  to  know  what  part  of  their  present  distress 
was  attributable  to  government,  and  what  part  to 
causes  totally  unconnected  with  it,  discontent  and 
irritation  among  the  lower  classes  of  people  would 
shew  themselves  much  less  frequently  than  at 
present ;  and  when  they  did  shew  themselves, 
would  be  much  less  to  be  dreaded.  The  efforts 
of  turbulent  and  discontented  men  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society  might  safely  be  disregarded,  if 
the  poor  were  so  far  enlightened  respecting  the 
real  nature  of  their  situation,  as  to  be  aware  that 
by  aiding  them  in  their  schemes  of  renovation, 
they  would  probably  be  promoting  the  ambitious 
views  of  others,  without  in  any  respect  benefiting 
themselves.  The  country  gentlemen  and  men 
of  property  in  England  might  securely  return  to 
a  wholesome  jealousy  of  the  encroachments  of 
power;  and  instead  of  daily  sacri6cing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject  on  the  altar  of  public  safety, 
might,  without  any  just  apprehension  from  the 
people,  not  only  tread  back  their  late  steps,  but 
firmly  insist  upon  those  gradual  reform.s,  which  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  storms  of  the  political  world 
have  rendered  necessary,  to  prevent  the  gradual 
destruction  of  the  British  constituliou. 

All  improvements  in  governments  must  neces- 
sarily originate  with  persons  of  some  education  ; 
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and  these  will  of  course  be  found  among  the  people 
of  property.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  a  few,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  property  should  be  really  interested 
in  the  abuses  of  government.  They  merely  submit 
to  them  from  the  fear  that  an  endeavour  to  remove 
them  might  be  productive  of  greater  evils.  Could 
we  but  take  away  this  fear,  reform  and  improve- 
ment would  proceed  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
removal  of  nuisances,  or  the  paving  and  lighting 
of  the  streets.  In  human  life  we  are  coutiuualty 
called  upon  to  submit  to  a  lesser  evil  in  order  to 
avoid  a  greater;  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man 
to  do  this  readily  and  cheerfully;  but  no  wise 
man  will  submit  to  any  evil,  if  he  can  get  rid  of  it 
without  danger.  Remove  all  apprehension  from 
the  tyranny  or  folly  of  the  people,  and  the  tyranny 
of  government  could  not  stand  a  moment.  It 
would  then  appear  in  its  proper  deformity,  with- 
out palliation,  without  pretext,  without  protector. 
Naturally  feeble  in  itself,  when  it  was  once  stripped 
naked,  and  deprived  of  the  support  of  public  opi- 
nion and  of  the  great  plea  of  necessity,  it  would 
fall  without  a  struggle.  Its  few  interested  de- 
fenders would  hide  their  heads  abashed,  and 
would  be  ashamed  any  longer  to  support  a  cause, 
for  which  no  human  ingenuity  could  invent  a 
plausible  argument. 

The  most  successful  supporters  of  tyranny  are 
without  doubt  those  general  declaimers,  who  at- 
tribute the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  almost  all 
the  evils  to  which  society  is  subject,  to  human  in- 
stitutions and  the  iniquity  of  govemmenti).    The 
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falsity  of  these  accusations,  and  the  dreadful  con< 
sequences  that  would  result  from  their  being  ge- 
nerally admitted  and  acted  upon,  make  it  ubsu-* 
lutety  necessary  that  they  should  at  all  events  be 
resisted ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  immediate 
revoiutionarj-  horrors  to  be  expected  from  a  move'*  * 
ment  of  the  people  acting  nnder  such  impressions, 
(a  consideration  which  must  at  all  times  have  very 
great  weight)  ;  but  also  on  account  of  the  extreme 
probability  that  such  a  revolution  would  terminate 
in  a  much  worse  despotism  than  that  which  it  had 
destroyed.     On  these  grounds  a  genuine  friend  of 
freedom,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  real  rights  of 
man,  jnight  be  found  among  the  defenders  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  tyranny.     A  cause  bad  in 
itself  might  be  supported  by  the  good  and  the 
rirtuous,  merely  because  that  which  was  opposed 
to  it  was  much  worse;  and  because  it  was  abso- 
lutely oecessary  at  the  moment  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  two.     Whatever  therefore  may  be 
the  intention  of  those  indiscriminate  accusations 
against  governments,  their  real  effect  undoubtedly 
is,  to  add  a  weight  of  talents  and  principles  to  the 
prevailing  power,  which  it  never  would  have  re- 
ceiveil  otherwise. 

It  is  a  truth,  which  I  trust  has  been  sufficiently. 
proved  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  under  a 
government  constructed  upon  the  best  and  purest 
principles,  and  executed  by  men  of  the  highest 
talents  and  integrity,  the  most  squalid  poverty  and 
wretchedness  might  universally  prevail  from  an 
inattention  to  the  prudential  check  to  population^.' 
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And  as  this  cause  of  unhapptness  has  hitherto 
becD  so  little  understood,  that  the  efforts  of  ho- 
ciety  have  always  tended  rather  to  aggravate  than 
to  lessen  it,  we  have  the  strongest  reasons  for 
supposing  that,  in  all  the  governments  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  a  great  part  of  tlie  misery  to 
be  observed  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
arises  from  this  cause. 

The  inference  therefore  which  Mr.  Paine  and. 
others  have  drawn  against  governments  from  the 
unhappiness  of  the  people,  is  palpably  unfair ;  and 
before  we  give  a  sanction  to  such  accusations,  it 
is  a  debt  we  owe  to  truth  and  justice,  to  ascertain 
hoyr  much  of  this  unhappiness  arises  from  the 
principle  of  population,  and  how  much  is  fairlyto 
be  attributed  to  government.     When  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  properly  made,  and  all  the  vague, 
indefinite  and  false  accusations  removed,  govern- 
ment would  remain,  as  it  ought  to  be,  clearly 
responsible  for  the  rest;  and  the  amount  of  ibis 
would  still  be  such  as  to  make  the  responsibility 
very  considerable.     Though  government  has  but 
little  power  in  the  direct  and  immediate  relief  of 
poverty,  yet  its  indirect  influence  on  the  pro- 
sperity of  its  subjects  is  striking  and  incontestable. 
And  the  reason  is,  that  though  it  is  comparatively 
impotent  in  its  efibrts  tomake  the  food  of  a  country 
keep  pace  with  an  unrestricted  increase  of  popu- 
lation, yet  its  influence  is  great  in  giving  the  best 
direction  to  those  checks,  which  in  some  form  or 
other  must  necessarily  lake  place.     It  has  clearly 
apjjcared  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
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most  dcBpotic  and  worst-governed  countries,  how- 
ever low  they  might  be  in  actual  population,  were 
uniformly  the  most  populous  in  proportion  to 
their  means  of  subsistence;  and  the  necessary 
effect  of  this  state  of  things  must  of  course  be  very 
Jow  wages.  In  such  countries  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation arise  more  from  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality consequent  on  poverty,  than  from  the  pru- 
dence and  foresight  which  restrain  the  frequency 
and  universality  of  early  marriages.  The  checks 
are  more  of  the  positive  and  less  of  the  preventive 
kind. 

The  first  grand  reqnisite  to  the  growth  of  pru- 
dential habits  is  the  perfect  security  of  property; 
and  the  next  perhaps  is  that  respectability  and 
importance,  which  are  given  to  the  lower  classes 
by  equal  laws,  and  the  possession  of  some  influ- 
ence in  the  framing  of  ihem.  The  more  excellent 
therefore  is  the  govcrameDt,  the  more  does  it  tend 
to  generate  that  prudence  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, by  which  alone  in  the  present  state  of  our 
being  poverty  can  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  advantageous  that  the  ]>cople 
should  have  some  share  in  the  government,  is  that 
a  representation  of  the  people  tends  best  to  secure 
the  framing  of  good  and  equal  laws;  but  that,  if 
the  same  object  could  be  attained  under  a  despo- 
tism, the  same  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
community.  If  however  the  representative  sys- 
tem, by  securing  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  a 
more  equal  and  liberal  mode  of  treatment  from 
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their  superiors,  gives  to  each  individual  a  greater 
|>ersonal  respectability,  and  a  greater  fear  of  per- 
sonal degradation  ;  it  is  evident  that  it  will  power- 
fully co-operate  with  the  security  of  property  in 
animating  the  exertions  of  industry,  and  in  gene- 
rating habits  of  prudence ;  and  thus  more  power- 
fully tend  to  increase  the  riches  and  prosperity  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  than  if  the 
same  laws  had  existed  under  a  despotism. 

But  though  the  tendency  of  a  free  conatitution 
and  a  good  government  to  dimini&h  poverty  be 
certain  ;  yet  (heir  effect  in  this  way  nnist  neces- 
sarily he  indirect  and  slow,  and  very  different  from 
the  direct  and  immediate  relief,  which  the  lower 
classes  of  people  are  too  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
looking  forward  to  as  the  consequence  of  a  revo- 
lution. This  habit  of  expecting  too  much,  and 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  disappointment,  con- 
tinually give  a  wrong  direction  to  their  efforts  in 
favour  of  liberty,  and  constantly  tend  to  defeat  the 
accomplishment  of  those  gradual  reforms  in  go- 
vernment, and  that  slow  melioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  which  are 
really  attainable.  It  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance liiereforc,  to  know  distinctly  what  govern* 
inent  cainiot  do,  as  well  as  what  it  can.  If  I  were 
called  upon  lo  name  the  cause,  which,  in  ray  con- 
ception, had  more  than  any  other  contributed  to 
the  very  slow  progress  of  freedom,  so  dishearten- 
ing to  every  liberal  mind,  I  should  say  that  it  was 
the  confusion  that  had  existed  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  nnbappiness  and  discontents  which 
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prevail  in  society ;  and  the  advantage  which 
governments  had  been  able  to  take,  and  indeed 
had  been  compelled  to  take,  of  this  confusion,  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  their  power.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  gene- 
rally circulated,  that  the  principal  cause  of  want 
and  unhappiness  is  only  indirectly  connected  with 
government,  and  totally  beyond  its  power  di- 
rectly to  remove,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  poor  themselves,  would,  instead 
of  giving  any  advantage  to  governments,  give  a 
great  additional  weight  to  the  popular  side  of  the 
question,  by  removing  the  dangers  with  which 
from  ignorance  it  is  at  present  accompanied,  and 
thus  tend,  in  a  very  powerful  manner,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  rational  freedom. 
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The  reasonings  of  the  foregoing  chapter  have  been 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years.     Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period 
■when  more  erroneous  views  were  formed  by  the 
lower  clasges  of  society  of  the  effects  to  be  e^H^ 
pected  from  reforms  in  the  government,  whe^^ 
these  erroneous  views  were   more  immediately^ 
founded  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  prin<^^| 
pal  cause  of  poverty,  and  when  they  more  directly 
led  to  results  unfavourable  to  liberty.  ^H 

One  of  the  raain  causes  of  complaint  again^^ 
the  government  has  been,   that  a  considerable 
number  of  labourers,  who   are  both  able  and 
willing  to  work,  are  wholly  out  of  employmei 
and  unable  consequently  to  command  the  nec< 
saries  of  life.     That  this  state  of  things  is  one 
the  most  afflicting  events  that  can  occur  in  cii 
lized  life,  that  it    is  a  natural  and   pardonable 
cause  of  discontent  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  higher  classes  to  mitigate  it,  consistently  with 
a  proper  care  not  to  render  it  permanent,  no  man 
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of  bumatiity  can  doubt.  But  that  such  a  state  of 
things  may  occur  in  the  best- conducted  and  most 
economical  government  that  ever  existed  is  as 
certain,  as  that  governments  have  not  the  power 
of  commanding  with  effect  the  resources  of  a 
country  to  be  progressive,  when  they  are  naturally 
stationary  or  declining. 

It  will  be  allowed  tliat  periods  of  prosperity 
may  occur  in  any  well-governed  state,  during 
which  an  extraordinary  stimulus  may  be  given  to 
its  wealth  and  population,  which  cannot  in  its  na- 
ture be  permanent.  If.  for  instance,  new  channels 
of  trade  are  opened,  new  colonies  are  possessed, 
new  inventions  take  place  in  machinery,  and  new 
and  great  improvements  are  made  in  agriculture, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  while  the  markets  at  home 
and  abroad  will  readily  take  off  at  advantageous 
prices  the  increa-sing  produce,  there  must  be  a 
rapid  increase  of  capital,  and  an  unusual  stimulus 
given  to  the  populatiou.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
subsequently  these  channels  of  trade  are  either 
closed  by  accident,  or  contracted  by  foreign  com- 
petition ;  if  colonies  are  lost,  or  the  same  produce 
is  supplied  from  other  quarters  ;  if  the  markets, 
either  from  glut  or  competition,  cease  to  extend 
with  the  extension  of  the  new  machinery;  and  if 
the  improvements  in  agriculture  from  any  cause 
whatever  cease  to  be  progressive,  it  is  as  obvious 
that,  just  at  the  time  when  the  stimulus  to  popu- 
lation has  produced  its  greatest  effect,  the  means 
of  employing  and  supporting  this  population  may, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  without  any 
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fault  whatever  in  thegovernment,  becomedeficient. 
This  failure  must  unavoidably  produce  great  dis- 
tress among  the  labouring  classes  of  society;  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  this  distress,  that  a  radical  change  is  required 
in  the  government ;  and  the  attempt  to  accomplish 
■  such  a  change  might  only  aggravate  the  evil. 
It  has  been  supposed  in  this  case,  that  the  go- 
vernment has  in  no  respect  by  its  conduct  contri- 
buted to  the  pressure  in  question,  a  supposition 
which  in  practice  perhaps  will  rarely  be  borne  out 
by  the  fact.     It  is  unquestionably  in  the  power  of 
a  government  to  produce  great  distress  by  war 
and  taxation,  and  it  requires  some  skill  to  distin- 
guish the  distress  which  is  the  natural  result  of 
these  causes,  from  that  which  is  occasioned  in  the 
■way  just  described.     In  our  own  case  unquestion- 
ably both  descriptions  of  causes  have  combined, 
but  the  former  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  latter. 
War  and  taxation,  as  far  as  they  operate  directly 
and  simply,  tend  to  destroyer  retard  the  progress 
of  capital,  produce,  and  population ;  but  during 
the  late  war  these  checks  to  prosperity  have  been 
much  more  than  overbalanced  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  has  given  an  extraordi- 
nary stimulus  to  production.     That  for  this  over- 
balance of  advantages    the  country  cannot   be 
considered  as  much  indebted  to  the  government, 
is  most  certain.     The  government  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  shewn  no  very  great  love 
either  of  peace  or  liberty ;  and  no  particular  eco- 
nomy in  the  use  of  the  national  resources.     It  has 
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proceeded  in  a  very  straight-forward  manner  to 
epend  great  sums  in  war,  and  to  raise  them  by 
very  heavy  taxes.  It  has  no  doubt  done  its  part 
towards  the  dilapidation  of  the  national  resources. 
But  still  the  broad  fact  must  stare  every  impartial 
observer  in  the  face,  that  at  the  eud  of  the  war 
in  1814  the  national  resources  were  not  dilapi- 
dated; and  that  not  only  were  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  country  considerably  greater 
than  they  were  at  the  comraenceraent  of  the  war, 
but  that  they  had  increased  in  the  interval  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  was  ever  experienced  before. 

Perhaps  this  may  justly  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  history;  and  it 
certainly  follows  from  it,  that  the  sufllerings  of  the 
country  since  the  peace  have  not  been  occasioned 
so  much  by  the  usual  and  most  natural  efi'ects  to 
be  expected  from  war  and  taxation,  as  by  the 
sudden  ceasing  of  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to 
production,  the  distresses  consequent  upon  which, 
though  increased  no  doubt  by  the  weight  of  tax- 
ation, do  not  essentially  arise  from  it,  and  are 
not  directly,  therefore,  and  immediately,  to  be  re- 
lieved by  its  removal. 

That  the  labouring  dosses  of  society  should  not 
be  fully  aware  that  the  main  causes  of  their  dis- 
tress are,  to  a  certain  extent  and  for  a  certain 
time,  irremediable,  is  natural  enough;  and  that 
they  should  listen  much  more  readily  and  willingly 
to  those  who  confidently  promise  immediate  re- 
lief, rather  than  to  those  who  can  only  tell  them 
unpalatable  truths,   is  by  no  means  surprising. 
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But  it  must  be  allowed  that  full  advantage  has 
been  Utkcn  by  the  popular  orators  and  writers  of 
a  crisis  which  lias  g:iveii  tliem  so  much  power. 
Partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  design, 
every  thing  that  could  tend  to  enlighten  the  la- 
bouring classes  as  to  the  real  nature  of  their  sitn- 
ation,  and  encourage  them  to  bear  an  unavoidable 
pressure  with  patience,  has  been  either  sedulously 
kept  out  of  their  view,  or  clamorously  reprobated; 
and  every  tbing  that  could  tend  to  deceive  them, 
to  aggravate  and  encourage  llieir  discontents,  and 
to  raise  unreasonable  and  extravagant  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  relief  to  be  expected  from  reform, 
has  been  as  sedulously  brought  forward.  If  under 
these  circumstances   the   reforms  proposed  had 
been  accomplished,  it  is  impossible  that  the  people 
should  not  have  been  most  cruelly  disappointed  ; 
and  under  a  system  of  universal    suffrage   and 
annual  parliaments,  a  general  disappointment  of 
the  people  would  probably  lead  to  every  sort  of 
experiment  in  government,  till  the  career  of  change 
was  stopped  by  a  military  despotism.   The  warm- 
est friends  of  genuine  liberty  might  justly  feel 
alarmed  at  such  a  prospect.  To  a  cause  conducted 
upon  such  principles,  and  likely  to  be  attended 
with  such  results,  they  could  not  of  course,  con- 
sistently with  their  duty,  lend   any  assistance. 
And  if  with  great  difficulty,  and  against  tlic  sense 
of  the   great  mass  of  petitioners,   they  were   to 
effect  a  more  moderate  and  more  really  useful  re- 
form, they  cotdd  not  but  feel  certain  that  the  un- 
avoidable disappointment  of  lite  people  would  be 
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attributed  to  the  Lalf-nieasures  which  had,  been 
pursued;  and  that  they  would  be  either  forced  to 
proceed  to  more  radical  changes,  or  submit  to  a 
total  loss  of  their  iofluence  and  popularity  by 
stopping^  short  while  the  distresses  of  the  people 
were  unrelieved,  their  discontents  unallayed,  and 
the  great  panmea  on  which  they  had  built  their 
sanguine  expectations  untried. 

These  considerations  have  naturally  paralj'zed 
the  exertions  of  the  beat  friends  of  liberty;  and 
those  salutary  reforms  which  are  acknowedged  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  repair  the  breaches  of 
time,  and  improve  the  fabric  of  our  constitution, 
are  thus  rendered  much  more  difficult,  and  con- 
sequently much  less  probable. 

But  not  only  have  the  false  expectations  and 
extravagant  demands  suggested  by  the  leaders  of 
the  people  given  an  easy  victory  to  government 
over  every  proposition  for  reform,  whether  violent 
or  moderate,  but  they  have  furnished  the  most 
fatal  instruments  of  offensive  attack  against  the 
constitution  itself.  They  are  naturally  calculated 
to  excite  some  alarm,  and  to  check  moderate  re- 
form ;  but  alarm,  when  once  excited,  seldom 
knows  where  to  stop,  and  the  causes  of  it  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  exaggerated.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
exaggerated  statements,  and  of  inferences  drawn 
by  exaggerated  fears  from  these  statements,  that 
acts  unfavourable  to  liberty  have  been  passed 
without  an  adequate  necessity.     But  the  power 
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of  creating  these  exaggerated  fears,  and  of  passing 
these  acts,  has  been  unquestionably  furnished  by 
the  extravagant  expectations  of  the  people.  And 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  present  times  furnish 
a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  doctrine,  that  an 
ignorance  of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty  is 
peculiarly  unfavourable,  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
it  must  be  peculiarly  favourable,  to  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty. 
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Plan  of  the  gradual  Abolition  of  the  Poor  Law* 
proposed. 

If  the  principles  in  the  preceding  chapters  should 
stand  the  test  of  examination,  and  we  should  ever 
feel  the  obligation  of  endeavouring  to  act  upon 
ihem,  the  next  inquiry  would  be,  in  what  way  we 
ought  practically  to  proceed.  The  first  grand 
obstacle  which  presents  itself  in  this  country  is 
the  system  of  the  poor-laws,  which  has  been  justly 
stated  to  be  an  evil,  in  coraparison  of  which  the 
national  debt,  with  all  its  magnitude  of  terror,  is 
of  little  moment.*  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
poor's  rates  have  increased  of  late  years  presents 
us  indeed  with  the  prospect  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary proportion  of  paupers  in  the  society,  as  would 
seem  to  be  incredible  in  a  nation  flourishing  in 
arts,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  with  a  govern- 
ment which  has  generally  been  allowed  to  be  the 
best  that  has  hitherto  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence-t 

*  Reports  of  tlic  Society  for  bettering  ihe  Cwiidition  of  the  Poor, 
vol.  iii. )).  '21. 

t  If  the  poor's  ntcs  contiaue  ini'rcasiiig  tis  miiidly  lu  tlicy  have 
done  OD  the  arciagc  of  tbc  loat  ten  years,  how  mcluDcboly  arc  onr 
future  prosjiecce!  The  system  of  the  poor-I»WB  has  been  justly 
stated  by  the  French  lo  he  la  plait  potilique  dc  lAagUttrre  la  plot 
liceara/itt.     (Cuiuilv  tie  AIciidicilH.) 
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Greatly  as  we  may  be  shocked  at  such  a  pro- 
spect, and  ardeutly  as  we  may  wish  to  remove  it, 
the  evil  is  now  so  deeply  seated,  and  the  relief 
given  by  the  poor-laws  so  widely  extended,  that 
no  man  of  humanity  could  venture  to  propose 
their  immediate  abohtion.  To  mitigate  their  ef- 
fects however  and  stop  their  future  increase,  to 
which,  irief^  to  continue  upon  their  present  plan, 
wc  can  see  no  probable  terminatioD,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  fix  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised  at  its 
present  rate,  or  any  other  that  might  be  determined 
upon;  and  to  make  a  law,  that  on  no  account  this 
sum  should  be  exceeded.  The  objection  to  this 
plan  is,  that  a  very  large  sum  would  be  still  to  be 
raised,  and  a  great  number  of  people  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that 
the  poor  would  not  be  easily  able  to  distinguish 
the  alteration  that  had  been  made.  Each  indi- 
vidual would  think  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to 
be  supported  when  he  was  in  want  as  any  other 
person;  and  those  who  unfortunately  chanced  to 
be  in  distress,  when  the  fixed  sum  had  been  col- 
lected, would  think  themselves  particularly  ill  used 
on  being  excluded  from  all  assistance,  while  so 
many  otliers  were  enjoying  this  advantage.  If 
the  sum  collected  were  divided  among  all  that 
were  in  want,  however  their  numbers  might  in- 
crease, though  such  a  plan  would  not  be  so  unfair 
with  regard  to  those  who  became  dependent  after 
the  sura  had  been  fixed,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  bard  upon  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  a  more  liberal  supply,  and  had  done 
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nothing  to  justify  its  being  taken  from  them:  and 
in  both  cases  it  would  cerlaiuly  be  unjust  in  the 
society  to  undertake  the  support  uf  the  poor,  and 
yet,  it"  their  numbers  increased,  to  feed  them  so 
sparingly,  that  they  must  necessarily  dleof  hunger 
and  disease. 

I  have  reflected  much  on  the  subject  of  the  poor- 
laws,  and  hope  therefore  that  I  shall  be  excused 
in  venturing  to  suggest  a  mode  of  their  gradual 
abolition,  to  which  I  confess  that  at  present  I  can 
see  no  material  objection.  Of  this  indeed  I  feel 
nearly  convinced,  that,  should  we  ever  become 
so  fully  sensible  of  the  wide-spreading  tyranny, 
dependence,  indolence  and  unhappiness  which 
they  create,  as  seriously  to  make  an  effort  to 
abolish  them,  we  shall  be  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
justice  to  adopt  the  principle,  if  not  the  plan,  which 
I  shall  mention.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
so  extensive  a  system  of  support,  consistently 
withhuinanity,  without  applylngourselvesdirectly 
to  its  vital  principle,  and  endeavouring  to  coun- 
teract that  deeply-seated  cause  which  occasions 
the  rapid  growth  of  all  such  establishments^  and 
invariably  renders  them  inadequate  to  their  object. 

As  a  previous  step  even  to  any  considerable  al- 
teration in  the  present  system,  which  would  con- 
tract or  stop  the  increase  of  the  relief  to  be  given, 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  bound  in  justice  and 
honour  formally  to  disclaim  the  right  of  'he  poor 
to  support. 

To  this  end,  I  should  propose  a  regulation  to 
be  made,  declaring,  that  no  child  born  from  any 
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marriage,  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate 
child  born  two  years  from  the  same  date,  should 
ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  And  to  give 
a  more  general  knowledge  of  this  law^  and  to  en- 
force it  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  the  clergyman  of  each  parish 
should,  after  the  publication  of  banns,  read  a  short 
address,  stating  the  strong  obligation  on  every 
man  to  support  his  own  children ;  the  impropriety, 
and  even  immorality,  of  marrying  without  a  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  do  this ;  the  evils  which  had 
resulted  to  the  poor  themselves  from  the  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  assist  by  public  institu- 
tions in  a  duty  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  parents;  and  the  absolute  necessity 
which  had  at  length  appeared  of  abandoning  all 
such  institutions,  on  account  of  their  producing 
effects  totally  opposite  to  those  which  were  in* 
tended. 

This  would  operate  as  a  fair,  distinct  and  pre- 
cise notice,  which  no  man  could  well  mistake ; 
and,  without  pressing  hard  on  any  particular  in- 
dividuals, would  at  once  throw  off  the  rising  gc- 
nera.tion  from  that  miserable  and  helpless  depen- 
dence upon  the  government  and  the  rich,  the 
moral  as  well  as  physical  consequences  of  which 
arc  almost  incalculable. 

After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  proposed 
had  been  given,  and  the  system  of  poor-laws  had 
ceased  with  regard  to  the  rising  generation,  if  any 
man  chose  to  marry,  without  a  prospect  of  being 
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able  to  support  a  family,  he  should  have  the  most 
perfect  liberty  so  to  do.  Though  to  marry,  in  this 
case,  is,  io  my  opinion,  clearly  au  immoral  act, 
yet  it  is  not  one  which  society  can  justly  take 
upon  itself  to  prevent  or  punish;  because  the  pu- 
nishment provided  for  it  by  the  lawB  of  nature 
falls  directly  and  most  severely  upon  the  indivi- 
dual who  commits  the  act,  and  through  him,  only 
more  remotely  and  feebly,  on  the  society.  When 
nature  will  govern  and  punish  for  us,  it  is  a  very 
miserable  ambition  to  wish  to  snatch  the  rod  from 
her  hands,  and  draw  upon  ourselves  the  odium  of 
executioner.  To  the  punishment  therefore  of  na- 
ture be  shoud  be  left,  the  punishment  of  want. 
He  has  erred  in  the  face  of  a  most  clear  and  pre- 
cise warning,  and  can  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  person  but  himself  when  he  feels  the 
consequences  of  his  error.  All  parish  assistance 
should  be  deniedhim ;  and  he  should  be  left  to  the 
uncertain  support  of  private  charity.  He  should 
be  taught  to  know,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  and  his  fo- 
mily  to  suffer  for  disobeying  their  repeated  admo- 
nitions ;  that  he  had  no  claim  of  right  on  society 
for  the  smallest  portion  of  food,  beyond  that  which 
his  labour  would  fairly  purchase;  and  that  if  he 
and  his  family  were  saved  from  feeling  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  imprudence,  he  would  owe 
it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind  benefactor,  to  whom, 
therefore,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  gratitude. 
If  this  system  were  pursued,  we  need  be  under 
k2 
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no  apprehensions  that  the  niicnber  of  persons  in 
extreme  want  would  be  beyond  the  power  and 
the  will  of  the  benevolent  to  supply.  The  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  private  charity  would,  proba- 
bly, not  be  greater  than  it  is  at  present;  and  the 
principal  difficulty  would  be,  to  restrain  the  hand 
of  benevolence  from  assisting  those  in  distress  in 
so  indiscriminate  a  manner  as  to  encourage  indo- 
lence and  want  of  foresight  in  "others. 

With  regard  to  illegitimate  children,  after  the 
proper  notice  had  been  given,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  any  claim  to  parish  assistance,  but 
be  left  entirely  to  the  support  of  private  charity. 
If  the  parents  desert  their  child,  they  ought  to 
be  made  answerable  for  the  crime.  The  infant 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little  value  to  the 
society,  as  others  will  immediately  supply  its 
place.  Us  principal  value  is  on  account  of  its 
being  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
])assioiifs  in  human  nature— parental  affection. 
But  if  this  value  be  disregarded  by  those  who  are 
alone  in  a  capacity  to  feel  it,  the  society  cannot 
be  called  upon  to  put  itself  in  their  place;  and 
has  no  further  business  in  its  protection  than  to 
punish  tlie  crime  of  desertion  or  intentional  ill 
treatment  in  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  it. 

At  present  the  child  is  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  parish,*  and  generally  dies,  at  least  in 

*  I  fully  a^rcu  tvilli  ii\v  V.  M.  Kdvn.  in  tbuikiiig  liitii  llic  coii- 
stant  public  su|tpoit  whieli  dcNtTti^cl  t^liilditii  I'eceivu  is  the  cause 
of  tlirir  very  firent  niimticrs  tii  tlK'  two  innsi  opulent  countries  nf 
Jii^urujii:,  I'ninc*;  iind  l^iii;luu(I.      State  of  tin;  I'owr,  \q\,  i,  p.  339. 
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London,  within  llic  first  year.  The  loss  lo  the 
society  is  the  same ;  but  the  crime  is  diluted  by 
the  iiuniber  of  people  concerned,  and  the  death 
passes  as  a  visitation  of  Providence,  instead  of 
being  considered  as  the  necosgai-y  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  its  parents,  for  which  they  ought 
to  be  held  responsible  to  God  and  to  society. 

Tlie  desertion  of  both  parents,  however,  is  not 
so  common  as  the  desertion  of  one.  When  a  ser- 
Yant  or  labouring  man  has  an  illegitimate  child, 
bis  running  away  is  perfectly  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  vnicommon  for  a  man  who 
has  a  wife  and  large  family  to  withdraw  into  a 
distant  county,  and  leave  them  to  the  parish;  in- 
deed I  once  heard  a  hard-working  good  sort  of 
roan  propose  to  do  this,  as  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  a  wife  and  six  children.*  If  the  simple 
fact  of  these  frequent  desertions  were  related  in 
some  countries,  a  strange  inferencewould  bedrawn 
against  the  English  character;  but  the  wonder 
would  cease  when  our  public  institutions  were 
explained. 

By  the  laws  of  nature,  a  child  is  confided  di- 
rectly and  e.vclusively  to  the  protection  of  its  pa- 
rents. By  the  laws  of  nature,  the  mother  of  a 
child  is  confided  almost  as  strongly  and  exclusively 
to  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  it.     If  these  ties 


•  "  Tl>at  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  comTuunity  av»ii 
"  Ihemielvrs  of  tlic  llljcivlity  (ifilie  \a\v,  uikI  luitc  ilieii'  wives  aaj 
"  chililrcii  «u  the  purish,  the  rcwlcr  will  Htid  iibun<laiit  pi'oof  in 
"  (he  sobic<)U«nt  pnrtof  lliis  work."  Sir  F.  M.  Ed«n  on  the  State 
of  ilic  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  state  in  which  na- 
ture has  left  them,  aud  ihe  man  were  convinced 
that  the  woman  and  the  child  .depended  solely 
upon  him  for  support,  I  scarcely  believe  that  there 
are  ten  men  breathing  so  atrocious  as  lo  desert 
tliem.  But  our  laws,  in  opposition  lo  the  laws  of 
nature,  say,  that  if  the  parents  forsake  their  child, 
other  persons  will  undertake  to  support  it;  or,  if 
the  man  forsake  the  woman,  that  she  shall  still 
meet  with  protection  elsewhere ;  that  is,  we  take 
all  possible  pains  to  weaken  and  render  null  the 
ties  of  nature,  aud  llien  say  that  men  are  unna- 
tural. But  the  fact  is,  that  Ihe  society  itself,  in 
its  body  politic,  is  the  unnatural  character,  tor 
framing  laws  that  thus  counteract  Uie  laws  of  na< 
ture,  and  give  premiums  to  the  violation  of  the 
best  aud  most  honourable  feelings  of  the  bumaa 
heart 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  most  parishes,  when 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  can  lie  seized, 
to  endeavour  to  frighten  him  into  marriage  by 
the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  but  such  a  proceeding  cannot 
surely  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  most  shallow  policy  in  the  parish 
officers;  for,  if  they  succeed,  the  effect  upon  the 
present  system  will  generally  be,  that  of  having 
three  or  four  children  to  provide  for,  instead  of  one. 
And  in  the  next  place  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  gross  and  scandalous  profanation  of  a  reli- 
gious ceremony.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
character  of  a  woman  is  restored  by  such  a  forced 
engagement,  or  that  the  moral  worth  of  the  man 
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is  enhanced  by  affirming  a  lie  before  God,  have, 
1  confess,  very  different  ideas  of  delicacy  and 
morality  from  tbose  which  I  have  been  laught  to 
consider  as  just.  If  a  man  deceive  a  woman  into 
a  connexion  with  him  under  a  promiscof  marriage, 
he  has  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  a  most  atroci- 
ous act,  aad  there  are  few  crimes  which  merit  a 
more  severe  punishment;  but  the  Jast  tliat  I  should 
choose  is  that  which  will  oblige  him  to  affirm 
another  falsehood,  which  will  probably  render  the 
woman  that  he  is  to  be  joined  to  miserable,  and 
will  burden  the  society  with  a  family  of  paupers. 

The  obligatiou  on  every  man  to  support  his 
children,  whether  legritimatc  or  illegitimate,  is  so 
clear  and  strong,  that  it  would  be  just  to  arm  so- 
ciety with  any  power  to  enforce  it,  which  would 
be  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  no  exercise  of  the  civil  power, 
however  rigorous,  would  be  half  so  effectual  as  a 
knowledge  generally  circulated,  that  children  were 
iu  future  to  depend  solely  for  support  upon  their 
parents,  and  would  be  left  only  to  casual  charity 
if  they  were  deserted. 

It  may  appear  to  be  hard  that  a  mother  and 
her  children,  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  parti- 
cular crime  themselves,  should  suffer  for  the  ill 
conduct  of  the  father ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  inva- 
riable lawsof  nature;  and,  knowing  this,  we  should 
tliink  twice  upon  the  subject,  and  be  very  sure  of 
the  ground  on  which  we  go,  before  we  presume 
gystematkalltf  to  counteract  it. 

I  have  oftcQ  heard  the  goodness  of  the  Deity 
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impeached  on  account  of  that  part  of  the  Deca- 
logue ID  which  he  declares  that  he  will  visit  the 
sins  of  the  father  upon  the  children;  but  the  objec- 
tion has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  considered. 
Without  a  moat  complete  and  fundamental  change 
in  tlic  whole  constitution  of  human  nature ;  with- 
out making  uiaii  an  angel,  or  at  least  something 
totally  diflerenl  from  wjiat  he  is  at  present;  it 
seems  absolutely  necessary  that  such  a  law 
should  prevail.  Would  it  not  require  a  perpetual 
miracle,  which  is  perhaps  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  prevent  children  from  being  affected  In  their 
moral  and  civil  condilion  by  the  conduct  of  their 
parents?  What  man  is  there,  that  has  been 
brought  up  by  his  parents,  who  is  not  at  the  jirc- 
sent  moment  enjoying  something  from  their  vir- 
tues, or  suffering  something  from  their  vices; 
who,  in  his  moral  character,  has  not  been  elevated 
in  some  degree  by  their  prudence,  their  justice, 
their  benevolence,  their  temperance,  or  depress 
by  the  contraries ;  who,  in  his  civil  condition,  h 
not  been  raised  by  their  reputation,  their  foresight 
their  industry,  their  good  fortune,  or  lowered  by 
their  want  of  character,  their  imprudence,  their 
indolence,  and  tlieir  adversity  ?  And  how  much 
does  a  knowledge  of  this  transmission  of  blessings 
contribute  to  excite  and  invigorate  virtuous  exer- 
tion ?  Proceeding  upon  this  certainty,  how  ardent 
and  incessant  are  the  eHbrtsof  parents  to  give  thei 
children  a  good  education,  and  to  provide  for  tb 
future  situation  in  the  world!  If  a  man  could 
neglect  or  desert  bis  wife  and  children  without 
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their  suSTering  any  jojury,  how  many  iodividuals 
there  are,  who,  not  being  very  fond  of  their  wives, 
or  being  tired  of  the  shactdcs  of  niatrimuuy,  would 
withdraw  from  household  eares  and  diificnllies, 
and  resume  their  liberty  and  independence  as  sin- 
gle men!  But  the  consideration  that  children 
may  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their  parents  has  a 
strong  hold  eveu  upon  vice;  and  many  who  arc  ia 
such  a  state  of  mind,  as  to  disregard  the  conse- 
quence of  their  habitual  course  of  life,  as  far  as 
relates  to  themselves,  are  yet  greatly  anxious  that 
their  children  should  not  sufler  from  their  vices 
and  follies.  In  the  moral  government  of  the  world, 
it  seems  evidently  necessary,  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  should  be  visited  upon  the  children  ;  and 
if  in  our  oversveeuing  vanity  we  imagine,  that  wc 
can  govern  a  private  society  better  by  endeavour- 
ing systemulkally  to  counteract  this  law,  1  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  we  shall  6nd  ourselves  very 
greatly  mistaken. 

If  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  were  adopted, 
the  poor's  rates  in  a  few  years  would  begin  very 
rapidly  to  decrease,  and  in  no  great  length  of 
lime  would  be  completely  extinguished;  and  yet, 
as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  present,  no  individual 
would  be  either  deceived  or  injured,  and  conse- 
quently no  person  could  have  a  just  right  to  com- 
plain . 

The  abolition  of  the  poor-taws  however  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient;  and  the  obvious  answer  to  those 
-who  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  system  is,  to 
desire  them  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
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some  other  countries  where  such  laws  do  not  pre- 
vail, and  to  compare  it  with  their  condition  in 
England.  But  this  comparison,  it  muBt  be 
acknowledged,  is  in  raany  respects  unfair ;  and 
would  by  no  means  decide  the  question  of  the 
utility  or  inutility  of  such  a  sy-stein.  England 
possesses  very  great  natural  and  political  advan- 
tages, in  which  perhaps  the  countries,  that  we 
should  in  this  case  compare  with  her,  would  be 
found  to  be  palpably  deficient.  The  nature  of  her 
soil  and  climate  is  such,  that  those  almost  univer- 
sal failures  in  the  crops  of  grain,  which  are  known 
in  some  countries,  never  occur  in  England.  Her 
instilarsituation  and  extended  commerce  are  pecu- 
liarly favourable  for  importation.  Her  numerous 
manufactures  employ  nearly  all  the  hands  that  are 
not  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  afford  the  means 
of  a  regular  distribution  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  to  the  whole  of  her  inhabi- 
tants. But,  above  all,  throughout  a  very  large  class 
of  people,  a  decided  taste  for  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life,  a  strong  desire  of  bettering 
their  condition  (that  master-spring  of  public  pro- 
sperity,)and,  in  consequence,  a  most  laudable  spirit 
of  industry  and  foresight,  are  observed  to  prevail. 
These  dispositions,  so  contrary  to  the  hopeless 
indolence  remarked  in  despotic  countries,  are 
generated  by  the  constitution  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which 
secure  to  every  individual  the  produce  of  his  in- 
dustry. When,  therefore,  on  a  comparison  with 
other  countries,  England  appears  to  have  (he  ad- 
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vantage  in  the  state  of  her  poor.'the  superiority  is 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  these  favourable  cir- 
cunifttances,  and  not  to  the  poor-laws.  A  woman 
with  one  bad  feature,  may  greatly  excel  in  beauty 
some  other,  who  may  have  this  individual  feature 
tolerably  good  ;  but  it  would  be  rather  strange  to 
assert,  in  consequence,  that  the  superior  beauty 
of  the  former  was  occasioned  by  this  jxirticular 
deformity.  The  poor-laws  have  constantly  tended 
to  counteract  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages 
of  this  country.  Fortunately  these  disadvantages 
have  been  so  considerable,  that  though  weakened 
they  could  not  be  overcome;  and  to  these  advan- 
tages, together  with  the  checks  to  marriage,  which 
tlie  laws  themselves  create,  it  is  owing  that  Eng- 
land has  been  able  to  bear  up  so  long  against  this 
pernicious  system.  Probably  there  is  not  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  Hol- 
land before  the  revolution,  which  could  have  acted 
upon  it  so  completely  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
without  utter  ruin. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  to  establish  poor- 
laws  in  Ireland  ;  but  from  the  depressed  state  of 
the  common  people,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that,  on  the  establishment  of  such  laws,  the  whole 
of  the  landed  property  would  very  soon  be  ab- 
sorbed, or  the  system  be  given  up  in  despair. 

In  Sweden,  from  the  dearths  which  are  not  un- 
frequent,  owing  to  the  general  failure  of  crops  in 
an  unpropitious  climate  and  the  impossibility  of 
great  importations  in  a  poor  country,  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  system  of  parochial  relief  such  as 
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that  iu  England  (if  it  were  not  speedily  abandoned 
from  the  physical  impossibility  of  executing^  it) 
would  level  the  property  of  the  kingdom  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  convulse  the  social  system 
in  such  a  manner,  as  absolutely  to  prevent  it  from 
recovering  its  former  state  on  the  return  of  plenty. 

Even  in  France,  with  all  her  advantages  of 
aituation  and  climate,  the  tendency  to  population 
is  so  great,  and  the  want  of  foresight  among  the 
Jower  classes  of  tbe  people  so  "remarkable,  that  if 
poor-laws  were  established,  the  landed  property 
would  soon  sink  under  the  burden,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  people  at  the  same  time  be  in- 
creased. On  these  considerations  the  committee 
de  MendiciUt  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
very  properly  and  judiciously  rejected  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  system,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed. 

The  exception  of  Holland,  if  it  were  an  excep- 
tion, would  arise  from  very  particular  circum- 
stances— her  extensive  foreign  trade  and  her  nu- 
merous colonial  emigrations,  compared  with  the 
smallness  of  her  territory,  together  with  the  ex- 
treme unhealthiness  of  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
whichocccasionsa  much  greater  average  mortality 
than  is  common  in  other  states.  These,  I  con- 
ceive, were  the  unobserved  causes  which  princi- 
pally contributed  to  render  Holland  so  famous  for 
the  management  of  her  poor,  and  able  to  employ 
and  support  all  who  applied  for  relief. 

No  part  of  Germany  is  sufficiently  rich  to  sup- 
port an  extensive  system  of  parochial  relief;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  from  the  absence  of  it 
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Ihe  lower  classes  of  the  people,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  are  in  a  better  situation  than  those  of 
the  same  class  in  England.  In  Switzerland,  for 
the  same  reason,  their  condition,  before  the  late 
troubles,  was  perhaps  universally  superior :  and 
in  a  journey  through  the  duchies  of  Uolstein  and 
Sleswick  belonging  to  Denmark,  the  houses  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people  appeared  to  me  to  be 
neater  and  better,  and  in  general  there  were  fewer 
indications  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  among 
tlicm  than  among  the  same  ranks  in  this  country. 
Even  in  IVorway,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  severe  and  uncertain  climate,  from 
the  litile  that  I  saw  in  a  few  weeks'  residence  in 
the  countiy,  and  the  information  that  I  could  col- 
lect from  others,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
poor  are,  on  the  average,  better  off  than  in  Eng- 
land. Their  houses  and  clothing  are  often  supe- 
rior; and  though  Ihey  have  no  white  bread,  they 
have  much  more  meat,  fish  and  milk  than  our 
labourers;  and  [  particularly  remarked,  that  the 
farmers'  boys  were  much  stouter  and  healthier 
looking  lads  than  those  of  the  same  description  in 
England.  This  degree  of  happiness,  superior  to 
what  could  be  expected  from  the  soil  and  climate, 
arises  almost  exclusively  from  the  degree  in  which 
the  preventive  check  to  population  operates.  The 
establishment  of  a  system  of  poor-laws,  which 
■would  destroy  this  check,  would  at  once  sink  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  the  most 
miserable  poverty  and  wretchedness;  would  di- 
minish their  industry,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
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duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  couutry  ;  would 
weaken  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  times  of 
scarcity ;  and  ultimately  involve  the  country  in  all 
the  horrors  of  continual  famines. 

1ft  as  in  Ireland,  Spain,  and  many  countries  of 
the  more  southern  climates,  the  people  are  in  so 
degraded  a  state,  as  to  propagate  their  species 
without  regard  to  consequences,  it  matters  little 
whether  they  have  poor-laws  or  not.  Misery  in  all 
its  various  forms  must  be  the  predominant  check 
to  their  increase.  Poor-laws,  indeed,  will  always 
tend  to  aggravate  the  evil,  by  diminishing  the  ge- 
neral resources  of  the  country ;  aud  in  such  a  state 
of  thmgs  can  exist  only  for  a  very  short  lime ;  but 
with  or  without  them,  no  stretch  of  human  in- 
genuity and  exertion  can  rescue  the  people  from 
Ibe  most  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Modes  of  correcting  the  prevailing  Opinions  on 
Population, 

It  is  not  enough  to  abolish  all  the  positive  insti- 
tutions which  encourage  population  ;  but  we  must 
endeavour,  at  the  same  time,  to  correct  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  which  have  the  same,  or  perhaps 
even  a  more  powerful  effect.  This  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  work  of  time ;  and  can  only  be  done 
by  circulating  juster  notions  on  these  subjects  in 
writings  and  conversation ;  and  by  endeavouring 
to  impress  as  strongly  as  possible  on  the  public 
mind,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  man  simply  to  pro- 
pagate his  species,  but  to  propagate  virtue  and 
happiness ;  and  that,  if  he  has  not  a  tolerably  fair 
prospect  of  doing  this,  he  is  by  no  means  called 
upon  to  leave  descendants. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  we  have  not 
much  reason  to  apprehend  the  too  great  frequency 
of  marriage.  Though  the  circulation  of  juster  no- 
tions on  this  subject  might,  even  in  this  part  of  the 
community,  do  much  good,  and  prevent  many  un- 
happy marriages ;  yet  whether  we  make  particular 
exertions  for  this  purpose  or  not,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  degree  of  proper  pride  and  spirit  of 
independence  almost  invariably  connected  with 
education  and  a  certain  rank  in  life  will  secure  the 
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operation  of  the  prudential  check  to  marriage  tea 
considerable  extent.  AH  that  the  society  can  rea- 
sonably require  of  its  members  is,  that  they  should 
not  have  families  without  being  able  to  support 
them.  This  maybe  fairly  eojoioed  as  a  positive 
duty.  Every  restraint  beyond  this  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  choice  and  tasLe  ;  but  from 
what  we  already  know  of  the  habits  which  pre- 
vail among  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  we  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  little  more  is  wanted  to  attain 
tlie  object  required,  than  to  award  a  greater  de- 
gree of  respect  and  of  personal  liberty  to  single 
women,  and  to  place  them  nearer  upon  a  level  , 
with  married  women ; — a  change,  which,  inde-  I 
pendently  of  any  particular  purpose  in  view,  the  ' 
plainest  principles  of  equity  seem  to  demand. 

if,  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  ob- 
ject of  securing  the  operation  of  the  prudential 
check  to  marriage  to  a  sufficient  degree  appear  to 
be  attainable  without  much  difficulty,  the  obvious 
mode  of  proceeding  with  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety, where  the  point  is  of  the  principal  import- 
ance, is  to  endeavour  to  infuse  into  them  a  portion 
of  that  knowledge  and  foresight,  which  so  much 
facilitates  the  attainment  of  this  object  in  the 
educated  part  of  the  community. 
■'The  fairest  chance  of  accomplishing  this  end 
would  probably  be  bj'  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  parochial  education  upon  a  plan  similar 
to  tlmt  proposed  by  Adam  Smith.*    In  addition 
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to  the  usual  subjects  of  instruction,  and  those 
which  he  has  mentioned,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
lay  considerable  stressoutbei'requeut  explanation 
of  the  real  state  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  as 
affected  by  the  principle  of  population,  and  their 
consequent  dependence  on  themselves  for  the 
chief  part  of  their  happiness  or  misery.  It  would 
be  by  no  means  necessary  or  proper  in  these  ex- 
planations to  underrate,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
the  desirableness  of  inarriage.  It  should  always 
be  represented  as,  what  it  really  is,  a  state  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  calculated 
greatly  to  advance  his  happiness  and  remove  the 
temptations  to  vice ;  but,  like  property  or  any 
other  desirable  object,  its  advantages  should  be 
shewn  to  be  unattainable,  except  under  certain 
conditions.  And  a  strong  conviction  in  a  young 
man  of  the  great  desirableness  of  marriage,  with 
a  conviction  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of 
supporting  a  family  was  the  only  condition  which 
would  enable  him  really  to  enjoy  its  blessings, 
would  be  the  most  effectual  motive  imaginable  to 
industry  and  sobriety  before  marriage,  and  would 
powerfully  urge  him  to  save  that  superfluity  of 
income  which  single  labourers  necessarily  possess, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  rational  and  desirable 
object,  instead  of  dissipating  it,  as  is  now  usually 
done,  in  idleness  and  vice. 

If  in  the  course  of  lime  a  few  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  political  economy  could  be  added  to 
the  instructions  given  in  these  schools,  the  benefit 
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to  society  would  be  almosi  incalculable.*    In 
some  conversatioas  with  labouring  men,  during 

.•  A<Um  Sniitli  propoits,  tliat  ibc  cIcBicnlary  part*  of  gcouicirf 
And  ineL'Imme;  ^lioulcl  be  tfliiglit  in  tlichc  pariib  &c)ior>l«  ;  luiil  I 
oinnot  bclp  iliuiking.thtitiliccainnionprindpli:^  by  which  markets 
arc  n-^lstcd  oiigbt  be  nmik  luffick-ntly  clear,  lo  be  of  coiisiiicr- 
ttlile  use.  ll  UcerliLiiily  ii  aiibjcct  tiiat,  n*  it  iiitcrvrts  tlic  lower 
rlattes  of  people  very  ncitrly.  wauld  be  likely  lo  attract  tbeir  attcn- 
timi.  At  tbc  same  time  it  oiusl  be  eoufcMcd,  tbiit  it  ia  impo^siMc 
fai  be  in  any  degree  sanguine  on  tbis  point,  recollecting  how  veiy 
tgnornnt  in  general  the  eiliicatcd  part  of  Ihc  eommunity  is  of  iheae 
principles.  If,  liuwcver,  iiriliiiciilecoiioniycunnoibe  tutigbt  Icithe 
coiiniion  people,  1  i-eally  tUink  thiit  it  onght  to  form  a.  bmiicli  of 
univei'sity  c(liic:nliciii.  fiL'otliuKl  tmii  «ct  u«  uii  exaiiiplB  in  Ibis  re- 
spect, which  we  ought  not  to  be  so  slow  to  imitate.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  ii»poi'latice,  Ihsl  the  genllcjiicn  of  the  eoonlry,  and  parti- 
cuLirly  the  clergy,  ihoiihl  not  from  ignorance  aggraTate  the  cvili 
i4  nc.nrcil.y,  every  titiic  thnt  it  iinfuitunatcly  occurs.  During  rbs 
Idtc  dearths,  half  of  tbcgcullcmai  waA  clcrgyincu  in  the  ktogdom 
richly  (lesei'ved  to  biivc  been  pmscciiteil  for  sedition.  After  in- 
flaming ihe  minds  uf  the  coiuiiiuii  ptiopte  against  Ibc  fftrniers  ami 
com  iltftlcrs,  by  tlic  ninoncr  in  which  they  tnllteJ  of  ihetn  oc 
preached  about,  them,  it  wns  but  a  feeble  antidott  to  tlie  poiton 
which  lliey  lim!  iiifii&eii,  coldly  lo  observe  that,  honctcr  the  poor 
might  be  oppressed  or  ehealcd,  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  the  peace. 
It  was  little  better  than  Anlm^y's  repenteil  dcclaratioti,  that  the 
conspirators  were  nil  bonom-Rhle  mcuj  which  did  not  saw  either 
their  houses  or  their  persons  from  ibe  attacks  of  the  mob.  IVlii!- 
Ciil  eeoiiuiuy  ia  pcibiipn  the  only  acieucc,  of  which  it  Riny  l>c  snt>l 
tbnt  the  ignorance  of  it  is  not  merely  n  deprivation  of  good,  but 
produces  great  positive  evil. 

[IR'iiJ.]  'riiis  note  yfai  nrittcn  in  ]  H03  ;  nod  it  it  particulnHy 
gratifying  to  me,  nt  the  end  of  the  year  1 825,  to  «ee  U«t  whiit  I 
tinted  as  BO  desimble  tweuty^tiro  yeai^  ago,  seems  to  be  now  on 
the  eve  of  its  nccotuplishmeut.  'Hie  incren»ing  attention  whicli 
in  the  inicrvftl  has  been  paid  generrilly  to  the  science  of  poliiitnl 
ccuaoniy ;  the  tectnies  which  have  been  given  at  C«uibri(Ig(;,  Loti- 
don,  nnd  Lirerpool ;  the  chnir  ivhrcb  bns  lately  been  estsblislicd 
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the  late  scarcities,*  I  confess  tliat  I  was  to  the  last 
degree  disheartened,  at  obsernug  their  inveterate 
prejudices  on  the  subject  of  grain  ;  and  1  felt  very 
strongly  the  almost  absolute  iucoinpatibility  of  a 
government  really  free  vt'ith  such  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance. The  delusions  are  of  such  a  nature,  that, 
if  acted  upon,  they  must  at  all  events  be  repressed 
by  force ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  such 
a  power  to  the  government  as  will  be  sufficient  at 
all  times  for  this  purpose,  without  the  risk,  of  its 
being  employed  improperly,  and  endangering  the 
Jiberty  of  the  subject. 

M'e  have  lavished  immense  sums  on  the  poor, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  think  have  con- 
stantly tended  to  aggravate  their  misery.  But 
in  their  education  and  in  the  circulation  of  those 
important  political  truths  that  most  nearly  con- 
cern them,  which  are  perhaps  the  only  means  in 
our  power  of  really  raising  their  condition,  and  of 
making  them  happier  men  and  more  peaceable 
subjects,  we  have  been  miserably  deficient.  It  is 
surely  a  great  national  disgrace,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  England 
should  be  left  iherely  to  a  few  Sunday  schools, 
supported  by  a  subscription  from  individuals,  who 


at  Oxford ;  the  projected  Univcnity  In  the  Metropolis;  unci,  above 
all,  llic  Mechanics  InslUiition,  o|)cn  llic-  fnlrcst  pio^pect  faai,  wifjiin 
s  modcmtc  period  ai  lime,  tbe  fniiclamciitnl  principles  of  political 
economy  ti'ill,  to  B  very  usi^fiil  extent^  be  known  to  llic  higher, 
middle,  and  a  most  iraportEint  porLioa  of  tbc  working  cWscs  of 
society  in  Englnnd. 
•  laOO  and  ISOI. 
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can  give  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  tlicm  any 
kind  oC  bias  which  they  please.  And  even  the 
improvement  of  Sunday  schools  (for,  objectionable 
as  Ihey  are  in  some  points  of  view,  and  imperfect 
in  all,  I  cannot  but  consider  them  as  an  improve- 
ment) is  of  very  late  date.* 

The  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against 
instructing  the  people  appear  tome  to  be  not  only 
illiberal,  but  to  the  last  degree  feeble ;  and  they 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  extremely  forcible, 
and  to  be  supported  by  the  most  obvious  ;ind 
striking  necessity,  to  warrant  us  in  withholding 
the  means  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  when  they  are  in  our  power. 
Those  who  will  not  listen  to  any  answer  to  thesG 
arguments  drawn  from  theory,  cannot,  I  think, 
refuse  the  testimony  of  experience  ;  and  I  would 
ask,  whether  the  advantage  of  superior  instruetiou 
which  lUe  lower  classes  of  people  in  Scotland  are 
known  to  possess,  has  appeared  to  have  any  ten- 
dency towards  creating  a  spirit  of  tumult  and  dis- 
content.amongst  them.  And  yet,  from  the  natural 
inferiority  of  its  soil  and  climatCt  the  pressure  of 
want  is  more  constant,  and  tlie  deartlis  are  not 
only  more  frequent,  but  more  dreadful  than  in 
England.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  knowledge 
circulated  among  the  common  people,  though  not 
-suificjcnt  essentially  to  better  their  condition  by 
increasing,  in  an  adequate  degree,  their  habits  of 
prudence  and  foresight,   has  yet  the    eiTect  of 

*  Wridcn  in  IMS. 
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making;  theiu  bear  witli  patience  the  evils  which 
they  suffer,  from  being  aware  of  the  folly  and  iu- 
efficacy  of  turbulence.  The  quiet  and  peaceable 
habits  of  Uie  instructed  Scotch  peasant,  compared 
with  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  ignorant 
Irishman,  ought  not  to  be  without  effect  upon 
every  impartial  reasoner. 

The  principal  argument  which  I  have  heard  ad- 
vanced against  a  system  of  national  education  in 
England  is,  that  the  cunmion  people  would  be 
put  in  a  capacity  to  read  such  works  as  those  of 
Paine,  and  that  the  consequences  would  probably 
be  fatal  to  government.  But  on  this  subject  I 
agree  most  cordially  with  Adam  Smith*  in  think- 
ing, that  an  instructed  and  weibinformed  people 
would  be  much  less  likely  to  be  led  away  by  in- 
flammatory writings,  and  much  better  able  to  de- 
tect the  false  declamation  of  interested  and  ambi- 
tious demagogues,  than  an  ignorant  peopJe.  One 
or  two  readers  in  a  parish  are  sufficient  to  circu- 
late any  quantity  of  sedition ;  and  if  these  be 
gained  to  the  democratic  side,  they  will  probably 
have  the  power  of  doing  much  more  mischief,  by- 
selecting  the  passages  best  suited  to  their  hearers, 
and  choosing  the  moments  when  their  oratory  is 
likely  to  have  the  most  effect,  than  if  each  indivi- 
dual in  the  parish  had  been  in  a  capacity  to  read 
andjudge  of  the  whole  work  himself;  and  at  the 
game  time  to  read  andjudge  of  the  opposing  ar- 
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gunicnts,   which   we  may  suppose  would   also 
reach  him. 

But  in  adtlition  to  this,  a  double  weight  would 
undoubtedly  be  added  to  the  observation  of  Adam 
Smith,  if  these  schools  were  made  the  menus  of 
instructing  the  people  in  the  real  nature  of  their 
situation ;    if  they  were  taught,  what  is  reatl^^ 
true,  that  without  an  increase  of  their  own  in^^ 
dustry  and  prudence  no  change  of  government 
could    essentially    belter   their   condition  ;    that,      | 
though  they  migiit  get  rid  of  some  particular 
grievance,  yet  in  the  great  point  of  supporting^ 
their  families  they  would  be  but  little,  or  perhaps 
not  at  all  benefited ;  that  a  revolution  would  i>dH 
alter  in  their  favour  the  proportion  of  the  supp!^^ 
of  labour  to  the  demand,  or  the  quantity  of  fond 
to  the  number  of  the  consumers^  and  that  if  the 
supply  of  labour  were  greater  than  the  deman 
and  the  demand  fur  food  greater  than  the  supply 
they  might  suffer  the  utmost  severity  of  wan 
under  the  freest,  the  most  perfect,  and  best  e» 
cutcd  government,  that  the  human  imaginati 
could  conceive. 

A  knowledge  of  these  truths  so  obviously  ten 
to  promote  peace  and  quietness,  to  weaken,  the 
effect  of  inflammatory  writings  and  to  prevent  all 
unreasonable  and  ill-directed  opposition  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  that  those  who  would  still 
object  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  may  fairly 
be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  encourage  their  igno- 
rance, as  a  pretext  for  tyranny,  and  an  op| 
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nity  of  increasing  the  power  and  the  influence  of 
the  executive  governmenl. 

Besides  explaining  the  real  situation  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  as  depending  principntly 
upon  themselves  for  their  happiness  or  misery,  the 
parochial  schools  would,  by  early  instruction  anj 
the  judicious  distribution  of  rewards,  have  the 
fairest  chance  of  training  up  the  rising  generation 
inhabits  of  sobriety,  industry,  independence  and 
prudence,  and  in  a  proper  discharge  of  their  reli- 
gious duties  ;  which  would  raise  them  from  their 
present  degraded  state,  and  approximate  them, 
ID  some  degree,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
whose  habits,  generally  speaking,  are  certainly 
superior. 

lo  most  countries,  among  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  there  appears  to  be  sometliing  like  a 
standard  of  wretchedness,  a  point  below  which 
they  will  not  continue  to  marry  and  propagate 
their  species.  This  standard  is  difi'erent  iu  ditfe- 
rent  countries,  and  is  formed  by  various  concur- 
ring circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  government, 
degree  of  knowledge,  and  civilization,  S:c.  The 
principal  circumstances  which  contribute  to  raise 
it  are  liberty,  security  of  property,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  the  conveniences 
and  the  comforts  of  life.  Those  which  contribute 
principally  to  lower  it  are  despotism  and  igno- 
rance. 

In  an  attempt  to  belter  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  society,  our  object  should  be  to 
raise  this  standard  as  high  as  possible,  by  cnlti- 
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rating  a  spirit  of  independence,  a  deceut  pride, 
and  a  taste  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The 
effect  of  a  good  government  in  increasing  the 
prudential  habits  and  personal  respectability  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society  has  already  been 
insisted  on;  but  certainly  this  effect  will  always 
be  incomplete  without  a  good  system  of  educa- 
tion; aiid,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  goveriL- 
ment  can  approach  to  perfection,  that  does  not 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The 
benefits  derived  from  education  are  among  those, 
which  may  be  enjoyed  without  restriction  of 
numbers;  and,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ments  to  confer  these  benefits,  it  is  undoubtedly 
their  duty  to  do  it. 


(    s^'i    ) 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Direction  of  our  Charity. 

An  important  and  interesting  inquiry  yet  remains, 
relating  to  the  mode  of  directing  our  private 
charity,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  tlie  great  ob- 
ject in  view,  of  meliorating  the  condilioa  of  the 
labouring' classes  of  people,  by  preventing  the  po- 
pulation from  pressing  too  hard  against  the  limits 
of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  emotion  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  our 
fellow-creatares  in  distress  is,  like  all  our  other  na- 
tural passions,  general,  and,  in  some  degree,  indis- 
criminate and  tilind.  Our  feelings  of  compassion 
may  be  worked  up  to  a  higher  pitch  by  a  well- 
wrought  scene  in  a  play,  or  a  fictitious  tale  in  a 
novel,  than  by  almost  any  events  in  real  life :  and 
if  among  ten  petitioners  we  were  to  listen  only 
to  the  first  impulses  of  our  feelings  without 
making  further  inquiries,  we  should  undoubtedly 
give  our  assistance  to  the  best  actor  of  the  party. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  impulse  of  bene- 
volence, like  the  impulses  of  love,  of  anger,  of 
ambition,  the  desire  of  eating  and  drinking,  or 
any  other  of  our  natural  propensities,  must  be 
regulated  by  experience,  and  frequently  brought 
to  the  test  of  utility,  or  it  will  defeat  its  intended 
purpose. 
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The  apparent  object  of  the  passion  between 
the  sexes  is  the  continuation  of  the  Kpecies.  and 
the  formation  of  such  an  intimate  union  of  views 
and  interests  between  two  persons  as  will  best 
promote  their  happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
secure  the  proper  degree  of  attention  to  the  help- 
lessness of  infancy  and  the  education  of  the  rising;: 
generation  ;  but  if  every  man  were  to  obey  at  aH 
tiaies  the  impulses  of  nature  in  the  gratification 
of  this  passion,  without  regard  to  consequences, 
the  priocipal  part  of  these  iaiportaiit  objects 
would  not  be  altainedr  and  even  the  continuation 
of  the  species  might  be  defeated  by  a  promiscu- 
ous intercourse. 

The  apparent  end  of  the  impulse  of  beuevo- 
lencc  is,  to  draw  the  whole  human  race  togetlier, 
but  more  particularly  that  pari  of  it  which  is  of 
our  own  nation  and  kindred,  ia  tlie  bouds  of  bro- 
therly love;  and  by  giving  men  an  interest  in  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  their  fellow- creatures. 
to  prompt  them,  as  they  have  power,  to  mitigate 
the  partial  evils  arising  from  general  laws,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness ; 
but  if  our  benevolence  be  iudiscriminalc,  and  the 
degree  of  apparent  distress  be  made  the  sole 
measure  of  our  liberality,  it  is  evideut  that  it  will 
be  exercised  almost  exclusively  upon  common 
beggars,  while  modest  unobtrusive  merit,  strug- 
gling with  unavoidable  difficulties,  yet  still  raain- 
taining  some  slight  appearances  of  decency  and 
cleanliness,  will  be  totally  neglected.  We  shall 
raise  the  worthless  above  the  wortliy ;  we  shall 
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encourage  indolence  and  check  industry;  and  in 
the  most  marked  manner  subtract  from  tbe  sum 
of  human  happiness. 

Our  experience  has,  indeed,  informed  us  that 
the  impulse  of  benevolence  is  not  so  strong  as 
the  passion  between  the  sexes,  and  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  much  less  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  indulgence  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter  ;  but  independently  of  this  experience 
and  of  the  moral  codes  founded  upon  it,  we  should 
be  as  much  justified  in  a  general  indulgence  of 
the  former  passion  as  in  following  indiscrimi- 
nately every  impulse  of  our  benevolence.  They 
are  both  natural  passions,  excited  by  their  appro- 
priate objects,  and  to  the  gratification  of  which  we 
are  prompted  by  the  pleasurable  sensations  which 
accompany  them.  As  animals,  or  till  we  know 
their  consequences,  our  only  business  is  to  follow 
Ihesedictates  of  nature;  but,  as  reasonable  beings, 
we  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  attend 
to  their  consequences ;  and  if  they  be  evil  to  our- 
selves or  others,  we  may  justly  consider  it  as  an 
indication,  that  such  a  mode  of  indulging  these 
passions  is  not  suited  to  our  state  or  conformable 
to  the  will  of  God.  As  moral  agents,  therefore, 
it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  restrain  their  indulgence 
in  these  particular  directions  ;  and  by  thus  care- 
fully examining  tbe  consequences  of  our  natural 
passions,  and  frequently  bringing  them  to  the  test 
of  utility,  gradually  to  acquire  a  habit  of  gratify- 
ing them  only  in  that  way,  which,  being  unat- 
tended with  evil,  will  clearly  add  to  the  ■sum  of 
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human  happiness,  and  fulfil  the  apparent  purpose 
of  the  Creator. 

Though  utility,  therefore,  can  never  be  the  im- 
mediate excitement  to  the  gratification  of  any 
passion,  it  is  the  test  by  which  alone  wc  can 
knowr.  independently  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  indulged; 
and  is  therefore  the  surest  criterion  of  moral  rules 
which  can  be  collected  from  the  light  of  nature. 
All  the  nioml  codes,  which  have  inculcated  the 
subjectioD  of  the  passions  to  reason,  have  been, 
as  £  conceive,  really  built  upon  this  foundation, 
whether  the  promulgators  of  them  were  aware  of 
it  or  not. 

I  remind  the  reader  of  these  truths,  in  order  to 
apply  tliem  to  the  habitual  direction  of  our  cha- 
rity ;  and  if  we  keep  the  criterion  of  utility  con- 
stantly in  view,  we  may  find  ample  room  for  the 
cxcrciise  of  our  benevolence,  without  interfering 
with  the  great  purpose  which  we  have  to  accom^ 
ptish. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  charity  is  its 
effect  upon  the  giver.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Supposing  it  to  be  allowed  that 
the  exercise  of  our  benevolence  in  acts  of  charity 
is  not.  upon  the  whole,  really  benehcial  to  the 
poor;  yet  we  could  never  sanction  any  endeavour 
to  extinguish  an  impulse,  the  proper  gratification 
of  which  has  so  evident  a  tendency  to  purify  and 
exalt  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  particularly 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  to  6nd  that  the  mode  of 
exercising  our  charity,  which,  when  brought  to 
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the  test  of  utility,  will  appear  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  poor,  is  precisely  that,  which  will 
have  the  best  aucl  most  improving  effect  on  the 
miud  of  the  donor. 

The  quality  of  charity,  like  that  of  mercy. 


"  is  not  straineil ; 
*'  It  (troppclh  ft*  the  gentle  rain  from  llenv'n 
'■  I'[«in  tlieeJirtb  beiieslh." 


The  immense  sums  distributed  to  the  poor  in  this 
country  by  the  parochial  laws  are  improperly 
called  charily.  They  want  its  most  distinguishing 
attribute;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  at- 
tempt to  force  that  which  loses  its  essence  the 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  voluntary,  their  effects 
upon  those  from  whom  they  are  collected  are  as 
prejudicial  as  on  those  to  whom  they  are  distri- 
buted. On  the  side  of  the  receivers  of  this  mis- 
called charity,  instead  of  real  relief,  we  find  accu- 
mulated distress  and  more  extended  poverty;  on 
the  side  of  the  givers,  instead  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sations, unceasing  discontent  and  irritation. 

la  the  great  charitable  institutions  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  some  of  which  are 
certainly  of  a  prejudicial  tendency,  the  subscrip- 
tions, I  am  inclined  to  fear,  are  sometimes  given 
grudgingly,  and  rather  because  they  are  expected 
by  the  world  from  certain  stations  and  certain 
fortunes,  than  because  they  are  prompted  by  mo- 
tives of  genuine  benevolence  ;  and  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  subscribers  do  not  interest  themselves 
in  the  management  of  the  funds  or  in  the  fate  of 
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the  particular  objects  relieved,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  kind  of  charity  should  hare  any 
strikingly  beneficial  influence  ou  the  minds  of  the 
majority  who  exercise  it. 

Even  in  the  relief  of  common  beg-gars,  we  shall 
find  that  we  arc  oHen  as  much  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  gelling  rid  of  the  importunities  of  a  dis- 
gusting object,  as  by  the  pleasure  of  relieving  it. 
We  wish  that  it  had  not  fallen  in  our  way,  rather 
than  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  given  ua  of  assist- 
ing a  fellow-creature.  We  feel  a  painful  emotion  at 
thesightof  somiich  apparent  misery;  but  the  pit- 
tance we  give  does  not  relieve  it.  We  know  that 
it  is  totally  inadequate  to  produce  any  essential 
effect.  We  know  besides,  that  we  shall  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  manner  at  the  comer  of  the 
next  street;  and  we  know  that  we  are  liable  to  the 
grossest  impositions.  We  hurry  therefore  some- 
times by  such  objects,  and  shut  our  ears  to  their 
importunate  demands.  We  give  no  more  than  we 
can  help  giving  without  doing  actual  violence  to 
our  feelings.  Our  charity  is  ia  some  degree  forced ; 
and.  like  forced  charity,  it  leaves  uo  satisfactory 
impre-ssion  on  the  mind,  and  cannot  therefore  have 
any  very  beneficial  and  improving  effect  on  the 
heart  and  aifections. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  lliat  voluntary  and 
active  charity,  which  makes  itself  acquainted 
with  the  objects  which  it  relieves ;  which  seems 
to  feci,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  bond  that  unites 
the  rich  wiiii  the  poor ;  which  enters  into  their 
bouses,  informs  itself  not  only  of  their  wants,  but 
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of  their  habits  and  dispositions;  checks  the  hopes 
of  clamoTous  and  obtrusive  poverty,  with  no  other 
recommendation  but  rags;  and  encourages,  with 
adequate  relief,  the  silent  and  retiring  sufferer, 
labouring'  under  unmerited  difficulties.  This  mode 
of  cxcrcisingf  our  charity  presents  a  very  different 
picture  from  that  of  any  other;  and  its  contrast 
with  the  common  niodc  of  parish  relief  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. Towns- 
end,  ID  the  conclusion  of  his  admirable  disserta- 
tion on  the  Poor-I.aws.  "  Nothing  in  nature  can 
"  be  more  disgusting  than  a  parish  pay-table,  at- 
"  tendant  upon  which,  in  the  same  objects  of 
"  misery,  are  too  often  found  combined,  suuS> 
"  gin,  rags,  vermin,  insolence,  and  abusive  lan- 
•{  giiage ;  nor  in  nature  can  any  thing  be  more 
*^  beautiful  than  the  mild  complacency  of  bene- 
**  volence  hastening  to  the  humble  cottage  to  re- 
y  lieve  the  wants  of  industry  and  virtue,  lo  feed 
*'  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  soothe 
"  the  sorrows  of  the  widow  with  her  tender  or- 
-•f  phans  ;  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing,  unless  it 
.  V  be  their  sparkling  eyes,  their  bursting  tears, 
**  and  their  uplifted  hands,  the  artless  expressions 
**  of  unfeigned  gratitude  for  unexpected  favours. 
"  Such  scenes  will  frequently  occur,  whenever 
"  men  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  own 
•'  property." 

I  conceive  it  to  be  almost  impossible  that  any 
person  could  be  much  engaged  in  such  scenes 
without  daily  making  advances  in  virtue.  No 
exercise  of  our  affections  can  have  a  more  evident 
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tendeDcy  to  purify  and  exalt  the  human  mind. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  this  species  of  charity 
that  bicsselh  him  that  gives;  and,  in  a  general 
view,  it  is  almost  exclusively  this  species  of  cha- 
rity which  bicsseth  him  that  takes;  at  least  it 
may  be  asserted  that  there  are  but  few  other 
modes  of  exercising  our  charity,  in  which  large 
sums  can  be  distributed,  without  a  greater  cbauce 
of  producing  evil  than  good. 

The  discretionary  power  of  giving  or  withhold- 
ing relief,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  vested  in 
parish  officers  and  justices,  is  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  will  have  a  very  different  effect,  from 
the  discrimination  which  may  be  exercised  by 
voluntary  charity.  Every  man  in  this  country, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  entitled  by  law 
to  parish  assistance  ;  and  unless  his  disqualifica- 
tion is  clearly  proved,  ha&  a  right  to  complain  if 
it  be  withheld.  The  inquiries  necessary  to  settle 
this  point,  and  the  extent  of  the  relief  to  be 
granted,  too  often  produce  evasion  and  lying  on 
the  part  of  the  petitioner,  and  afford  an  opening 
to  partiality  and  oppression  in  the  overseer.  If 
the  proposed  relief  be  given,  it  is  of  course  re- 
ceived with  unlhankfulness  ;  and,  if  it  be  denied, 
the  parly  generally  thinks  himself  severely  ag- 
grieved, and  feels  resentment  and  indignation  at 
his  treatment. 

In  the  distribution  of  vohmtary  charity  nothing 
of  this  kind  can  take  place.  The  person  who  re- 
ceives it  is  made  the  proper  subject  of  the  plea- 
surable sensation  of  gratitude;  and  those  who  do 


BOt  receive  il  cannot  possibly  conceive  Ihemsclves 
in  the  sliglitest  degree  injured.  Everyman  lias 
a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  can- 
not, ill  justice,  be  caljed  upon  to  render  a  reason 
why  he  gives  in  the  one  case,  and  abstains  from 
it  ill  the  other.  This  kind  of  dc-spotic  power,  es- 
seiilial  to  voUnitary  charily,  gives  the  greatest 
facility  to  the  selection  of  worthy  objects  of  re- 
lief, without  being:  accompanied  by  any  ill  conse- 
quences; and  has  further  a  most  beneficial  effect 
from  the  degree  of  uncertainty  wiiicii  must  ne- 
cessarily be  attached  to  it.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  important  to  the  general  happiness  of  the 
poor,  that  no  man  should  look  to  charity  as  a  fund 
on  which  he  may  confidently  depend.  He  should 
be  taught  that  his  own  exertions,  his  own  induiitry 
and  foresight,  are  Ills  only  just  ground  of  depen- 
dence; that  if  these  faill,  assistance  iu  his  distresses 
can  only  be  the  subject  of  rational  hope;  and  that 
even  the  foundation  of  tins  hope  will  depend  in 
a  considerable  degree  on  Iiis  own  good  conduct, 
and  the  consciousness  that  he  has  not  involved 
himself  in  these  difficulties  by  his  indolence  or 
imprudence. 

That  in  the  distribution  of  our  charity  we  are 
under  a  strong  moral  obligation  to  inculcate  this 
lesson  on  the  poor  by  n  proper  discrimination,  is 
a  truth  of  which  I  cannot  feel  a  doubt.  If  all 
could  be  completely  relieved,  and  poverty  ba- 
nished from  the  country,  even  at  the  expense  of 
three-fourths  of  the  fortunes  of  the  rich.  I  would 
he  the  last  person  to  say  a.  single  syllable  against 
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r«lieving^  nil,  and  making  the  degree  of  distress 
alone  the  measure  of  our  bouuty.  But  as  expe- 
rience has  proved,  I  believe,  without  a  sinnfie  ex- 
ception, that  poverty  and  misery  have  always 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  indis- 
criminate charity,  are  \vc  not  bound  to  infer,  rea- 
soning as  we  usually  do  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  it  is  an  intimation  that  such  a  mode  of  dis- 
tribution is  not  the  proper  office  of  benevolence  ? 

The  laws  of  nature  say,  with  St.  Paul,  **  If  a 
"  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  lliey 
also  say  that  he  is  not  rashly  to  trust  to  l*i*ovidence. 
They  appear  indeed  to  be  constant  and  imiform 
for  the  express  purpose  of  telling  him  what  he  is 
to  trust  to,  and  that,  if  he  marry  without  'a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  supporting  a  family,  he  must 
expect  to  suffer  want.  These  intimations  appear 
from  the  coustilution  uf  kumau  nature  to  be  ab- 
sohitely  necessary,  and  to  have  a  strikingly  beoe- 
ficial  tendency.  If  in  the  direction  cither  of  ovir 
public  or  our  private  charity  we  say  that  though 
a  man  will  not  work,  yet  he  shall  eat;  and  though 
he  marry  without  being  able  to  support  a  family, 
yet  his  family  shall  be  supported  ;  it  is  evident 
that  we  do  not  merely  endeavour  to  mitigate  the 
partial  evils  arising  from  general  laws,  but  r<-^<- 
iaiij/  and  s^stetniitkaltj/  to  counteract  the  obviously 
beneficial  effects  of  these  general  laws  themselves. 
And  we  cannot  easily  conceive,  that  the  Deity 
should  implant  any  passion  in  the  human  breast 
for  such  a  purpose. 

In  the  gre.1t  course  of  human  events,  the  best*- 
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•founded  expectations  will  sometimes  be  disap- 
pointed; and  industry,  prudence,  and  virtue  not 
only  fail  of  their  just  reward,  but  be  involved  ia 
unmerited  calamities.  Those  who  are  thus  suffer- 
ing in  spite  of  the  best-directed  endeavours  to 
avoid  it,  and  from  causes  which  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  foresee,  are  the  genuine  objects 
of  charity.  In  relieving  these,  we  exercise  the 
appropriate  otfice  of  benevolence,  thai  of  miti- 
gating the  partial  evils  arisiDg  from  general  laws; 
and  iu  this  direction  of  our  charity  tlierefore  we 
need  not  apprehend  any  ill  consequences.  Such 
objects  ought  to  be  relieved,  according  to  our 
means,  liberally  and  adequately,  even  though 
the  worthless  were  in  much  more  severe  dis- 
tress. 

When  indeed  this  first  claim  on  our  benevolence 
was  satisfied,  we  might  then  turn  our  attention  to 
the  idle  and  improvident;  but  the  interests  of 
human  happiness  most  clearly  require,  that  the 
relief  which  we  afford  them  should  not  be  abun- 
dant. We  may  perliaps  take  upon  ourselves, 
with  great  caution,  to  mitigate  the  punishments 
which  they  are  suffering  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  on  no  account  to  remove  them  entirely.  They 
are  deservedly  at  the  bottom  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  if  we  raise  them  from  this  situation, 
we  not  only  palpably  defeat  the  end  of  benevo- 
lence, butcommit  a  most  glaring  injustice  to  those 
who  are  above  them.  They  should  on  no  account 
he  enabled  to  command  so  much  of  the  neces- 
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saries  of  life  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  wages  of 
common  labour. 

It  is  evident  that  these  reasonings  do  not  apply 
to  those  cases  of  urgent  distress  arising  from  dis- 
astrous accidents,  unconnected  with  habits  of  in- 
dolenccand  improvidence.     If  a  man  break  a  leg 
or  an  arm,  we  are  not  to  stop  to  inquire  into  his 
moral  character  before  we  lend  him  our  assistance; 
but  in  this  case  we  are  perfectly  consistent,  and 
the  touchstone  of  utility  completely  justifies  our 
conduct     By  affording  the  most  indiscriminate 
assistance  in  this  way,  we  arc  in  little  danger  of 
encouraging  people  to  break  their  arms  and  legs. 
According  to  the  touchstone  of  utility,  the  high 
approbation  wUieb  Christ  gave  lo  the  conduct  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  who  followed  the  immediate 
impulse  of  his  benevolence  in  relieving  a  stranger 
in  the  urgent  distress  of  au  accident,  does  not,  in 
the  araallest  degree,  contradict  the  expression  of 
St. Paul,  "If a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
'■  he  eat." 

We  are  not,  however,  in  any  case,  to  lose 
a  present  opportunity  of  doing  good,  from  the 
mere  supposition  that  we  may  meet  possibly  with 
a  worthier  object.  In  all  doubtful  cases  it  may 
safely  be  laid  down  as  our  duty  to  follow  the 
natural  impulse  of  our  benevolence;  but  when,  x& 
lultitling  our  obligations  as  reasonable  beings  to 
attend  to  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  we 
have,  from  our  own  experience  and  that  of  others, 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  exercise  of  our  be- 
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nevolence  in  one  mode  is  prejudicial,  and  in  ano- 
ther is  beneficial  in  its  effects ;  we  are  certainly 
bound,  as  moral  agents,  to  check  our  natural  pro- 
pensities in  the  one  direction,  and  to  encourage 
them  and  acquire  the  habits  of  exercising  them  in 
the  other. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Different  Plans  of  improving  the  Condition  af  the  Poor 

considered. 


In  the  distribution  of  our  charity,  or  in  any 
efforts  which  wc  may  make  to  better  the  conditioa 
of  tlic  luwer  classes  of  society,  there  is  another 
point  relating  to  the  main  argument  of  this  work, 
to  which  we  must  be  particularly  attentive.  We 
must  on  no  account  do  any  thing  which  tends 
directly  to  encourage  marriage,  or  to  remove,  in 
any  regular  and  systematic  manner,  that  in- 
equality of  cireumstances  which  ought  always  to 
exist  between  the  single  man  and  the  man  with  a 
family.  The  writers  who  have  best  understood  the 
principle  of  population  appear  to  me  all  to  have 
fallen  into  very  important  errors  on  this  point. 

Sir  James  Steuart,  who  was  fully  aware  of  what 
he  calls  vicious  procreation,  and  of  the  misery  that 
attends  a  redundant  population,  recommends, 
notwithstanding,  the  general  establishment  of 
foundling  hospitals;  the  taking  of  children  under 
certain  circumstances  from  their  parents,  and  sup- 
porting them  at  the  e.vpense  of  the  state;  and 
particularly  laments  the  ineciuality  of  condition 
between  the  married  and  single  man,  so  i1]  pro- 
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l>ortioncd  to  their  respective  wants.*  Hu  Ibrgcts, 
•in  these  instances,  th'.it  if,  without  the  eiicoiira-gC' 
iiiGut  to  multipticatiun  of  foundling  hospitals,  ur  of 
jitiblic  support  for  the  childrea  of  some  nmrried 
persons,  and  under  the  discouragement  of  great 
pecuniary  disadvantages  on  the  side  of  the  married 
■man,  pojiulation  be  still  redundant,  which  is 
evinced  by  the  inability  of  the  poor  to  maintain  uU 
their  children;  il  is  a  clear  proof  that  tho  fundw 
■destined  for  the  miiintcnancc  of  hdwur  cannot 
projjcrly  su])port  a  greater  population;  and  that, 
if  further  encouragements  to  niultiph cation  be 
given,  and  discouragemeuts  removed,  the  result 
fliust  be,  an  increase  somewhere  or  other  of  tliat 
■vicious  procreation,  wliich  he  so  justly  reprobates. 

Mr.  Townseud,  who  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Poor  Laws  has  treated  tliis  subject  with  gi'eat 
skill  and  perspicuity,  appears  to  me  to  conclude 
with  a  proposal,  which  violates  the  principles  on 
which  he  had  reasoned  so  well,  lie  wishes  to 
make  the  benefit  clubs,  or  friendly  societies,  which 
are  now  voluntarily  established  in  many  parishes, 
compulsory  and  universal ;  and  proposes  as  a  re- 
gulation that  an  unmarried  man  should  pay  a 
fourth  part  of  his  wages,  and  a  married  man  with 
four  children  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part.'! 

1  must  Hrst  remark  that  the  mument  iJicse  Bub- 
Bcriptions  are  made  compulsory,  they  will  neces- 
tiarily  upcrate  exactly  Ukc  a  direct  tax   upon 
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labour,  which,  as  Adam  Smitb  justly  states,  will 
always  be  paid,  and  in  a  more  expensive  maaner, 
by  the  consumer.  The  landed  iuterest  therefore 
■would  receive  lillle  rclici'from  this  plan,  but  would 
pay  the  same  sum  as  at  present,  only  in  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  labour  and  of  commodities,  instead 
of  in  the  parish  rates.  A  compuKsory  subscrip- 
tion of  this  kind  would  have  almost  all  the  bad 
effects  of  the  present  system  of  relief,  and,  though 
altered  in  uame>  would  still  possess  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  poor-laws. 

Dean  Tucker,  in  some  remarks  on  a  plan  of  the 
same  kind,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pew,  obsen-ed  thati 
ofter  much  talk  and  reflection  on  the  subject,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  be 
voluntary  associations,  and  not  compulsory  as- 
semblies. A  voluntary  sub.scription  is  like  a  tax 
upon  a  luxury,  and  does  not  necessarily  raise  the 
price  of  labour. 

'  It  should  be  recollected,  also,  that  in  a  volun- 
tary association  of  a  small  extent,  over  which  eaeK 
individual  member  can  exercise  a  superintendence, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  original  ag:rccments 
Will  all  bo  strictly  fulfilled,  or,  if  they  ho  not, 
every  man  may  at  least  have  Ihc  redress  of  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  club.  But  in  an  uni- 
versal compulsory  subscription,  which  must  neces- 
sarily become  a  national  concern,  there  would  be 
no  security  whatever  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ori- 
ginal agreements ;  and  when  the  funds  failed, 
which  they  certainly  would  do,  when  all  the  idle 
and  dissolute  were  included,  instead  of  .some  of 
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the  most  industrious  and  provident,  as  at  present, 
a  larger  subscription  would  probably  be  demand- 
ed, and  no  man  would  have  the  right  to  refuse  it. 
The  evil  would  thus  go  on  iucreaaing  as  the  poor- 
rates  do  now.  If  indeed  the  assistance  given 
were  always  specific,  and  od  no  account  to  be  in- 
creased, a.s  iu  the  present  voluntary  associations, 
this  would  certainly  be  a  striking  advantage  ;  but 
the  same  advantage  miglit  be  completely  attained 
by  a  similar  distribution  of  the  sums  collected  by 
the  parish  rates.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  if  the  friendly  societies  were 
made  universal  and  compulsory,  it  would  be 
merely  a  different  mode  of  collecting  parish  rates; 
and  any  particular  mode  of  distribution  might  be 
as  well  adopted  upon  one  system  as  upon  the 
other.  ' ' 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  making  single 
men  pay  a  fourth  part  of  their  earnings  weekly, 
and  married  men  with  families  only  a  thirtieth 
part,  it  would  evidently  operate  as  a  hea\'y  fine 
upon  bachelors,  and  a  high  bounty  upon  children ; 
and  is  therefore  directly  adverse  to  the  general 
spirit  in  which  Mr.  Townsend's  excellent  disser- 
tation is  written.  Before  he  introduces  this  pro- 
posal, he  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that 
no  system  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  can  be  good, 
which  does  not  regulate  population  by  the  de- 
mand for  labour  ;*  but  this  proposal  clearly  tends 
to  encourage  population  without  any  reference  to 
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the  dciiuiiul  for  labour,  and  punishes  a  yotmg  niaci 
for  liis  prudence  in  refraining  from  marriage,  al 
a  lime,  perhaps,  when  this  demand  may  be  so 
small,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  totally  inade- 
<]uate  to  4hc  support  of  a  family.  I  should  be 
averse  to  any  compulsory  system  whatever  for 
the  poor;  but  certahdy  if  single  men  were  com- 
'{)clledto  pay  a  contribution  for  the  future  cod» 
tingcncics  c^' tlie  married  state,  they  ought  injus- 
tice to  receive  a  benefit  proportioned  tollie  period 
'Of  their  privation;  and  the  man  who  had  contri- 
buted a  fourth  of  hi.s  earnings  for  merely  one  year, 
tiught  not  to  be  put  upon  a  level  with  him  who  liad 
contributed  this  proportion  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  most  of  his  works,  ap- 
pears clearly  to  understand  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  is  fully  aware  oftlie  evils  which  must 
necessarily  re.'?ult  from  au  increase  of  people  be- 
.  yond  the  demand  fur  labour,  aud  the  means  of 
■comfortable  subsistence.  In  his  Tour  through 
France  he  has  particularly  laboured  this  pointy 
and  shewn  most  forcibly  the  misery  which  results 
in  that  country  from  the  excess  of  population  oc- 
casioned by  the  too  great  division  of  property. 
Such  an  iucreai^c  he  justly  calls  merely  a  multi- 
plication of  wretchedness.  "  Couples  marry  and 
"  procreate  on  the  idea,  not  the  reality,  of  a 
"  maintenance;  they  increase  beyond  the  demand 
•**  of  towns  and  manufactures ;  aud  the  conse- 
^*  quence  is,  distress,  and  numbers  dying  t^ 
"  diseases  arising  from  insufhcient  nourish  meat.*"* 

*  Travels  va  France,  vol.  i.  c.  tm.  p.  108. 
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Id  another  place  lie  quotes  a  very  sensible 
passagefrom  the  Report  of  theCommittee  of  Men- 
dicity, which,  alluding  to  the  evils  of  over-popu- 
lation, concludes  thus,  "  11  faudroit  cntin  n^ccs- 
"  sairement  que  le  prix  de  travail  baissAt  ^lar  la 
"  plus  grande  concurrence  de  travailleurs,  d'oit 
"  i6sulteroit  une  indigence  complette  pour  ceux 
**  qui  lie  trouveroient  pas  de  travail,  et  une  sub- 
"  sistenceincomplette  pour  ceux  m^^mcs  auxquels 
"  il  ne  scroit  pas  rC-fus*:.'*  Ami  in  remarking  upon 
this  passage,  he  observes,  '*  France  itself  aftbrds 
"  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  seoti- 
"  ments ;  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  ob- 
"  servations  I  made  in  every  province  of  the 
**  kingdom,  that  her  population  is  so  much  beyond 
"  the  proportion  of  her  industry  and  labour,  that 
"  she  would  be  much  more  powerful  and  infinitely 
"  more  flourishing,  if  she  had  five  or  sax  inillioaa 
"  less  of  inhabitants.  From  her  too  great  popu- 
"  lation  she  presents  in  every  quai'ter  such  spec- 
"  tacles  of  wretchedness,  as  arc  absolutely  incou- 
"  sistent  with  that  degjee  of  national  felicity 
"  which  she  was  capable  of  attaining,  even  under 
"  the  old  government.  A  traveller  much  less 
"  attentive  than  I  was  to  objects  of  this  kind  must 
*'  see  at  every  turn  most  unequivocal  signs  of  dis- 
**  tress.  That  these  should  exist,  no  one  can 
"  wonder,  who  considers  the  price  of  labour  and 
"  of  provisions,  and  the  misery  into  which  a  small 
'*  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower 
'*  classes."* 

*  Travels  iu  Frniice.  vol.  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  469. 
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"  If  you  would  see,"  be  saj's,  "  a  district  with 
"  as  little  distress  in  it  as  is  consistent  with  the 
"  political  system  of  the  old  government  of  Fiance, 
"  you  must  assuredly  go  where  there  are  no  little 
"  proprietors  at  all.  You  must  visit  the  great 
**  farms  in  Bcaucc,  Picardy,  part  of  Normandy 
"  and  Artois,  and  there  you  will  find  no  more  po- 
"  pulatiou  tli&n  what  is  rejfularly  employed,  and 
"  r^ularly  paid ;  and  if  in  such  districts  yoii 
"  should,  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  with  much 
■"  distress,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  that  it  is  in  a 
'*  parish,  which  has  some  commons  which  tempt 
"  the  poor  to  have  catlle^to  have  property — and 
"  in  consequence  misery.  When  you  are  en- 
"  gaged  in  this  political  tour,  finish  it  by  seeing 
"  England,  and  I  will  shew  you  a  set  of  peasants 
*'  well  clothed,  well  noxirished,  tolerably  drunken 
**  from  superfluity,  well  lodged,  and  at  theirease'; 
"  and  yet  amongst  them,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
"  has  either  land  or  cattle."*  A  little  farther  on, 
alluding  to  encouragements  to  marriage,  he 
says  of  France,  "  The  predominant  evil  of  the 
"  kingdom  is  Uie  having  so  great  a  population, 
"  that  she  can  neither  employ  nor  feed  it;  why 
"  then  encourage  marriage  ?  Would  you  breed 
**  more  people,  because  you  have  more  already 
"  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You  have  so 
"  great  a  competition  for  food,  that  your  people 
"  are  starving  or  in  misery;  and  you  would  en- 
courage the  production  of  more,  to  iiicrcasc  that 
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*  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  c.  x\'u.  p.  i71 . 


'5*  competition.  It  may  almost  be  questioned, 
"  whether  the  contrary  policy  ought  not  to  be  em- 
"  braced ;  whether  difficulties  should  not  be  laid 
"  on  the  marriage  of  those  who  cannot  make  it 
"  appear  that  they  have  the  prospect  of  raain- 
i*  taining  the  children  that  shall  be  the  fruit  of  it  ? 
"  Bat  why  encourage  marriages,  which  arc  sure 
*'  to  take  place  in  all  situations  in  which  they 
**  ought  to  take  place  ?  There  is  no  instance  to  be 
"  found  of  plenty  of  regular  emjiloymenl  being 
"  first  established,  where  marriages  have  not  fol- 
''  lowed  in  a  proportionate  degree.  The  policy 
■"  therefore,  at  best,  is  uBeless,  and  may  be  per- 
"  nicious." 

After  having  once  so  clearly  understood  the 
principle  of  population,  as  to  express  these  and 
many  other  sentiments  on  the  subject,  equally 
just  and  important,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to 
find  Mr.  Young,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  T/ic 
Question  of  Scnrciti/  plainly  stated,  and  Rtinedies 
considered  (published  in  1 800, )  observing,  that  "  the 
"  means  which  would  of  all  others  perhaps  tend 
'*  most  surely  to  prevent  future  scarcities  so  op- 
•*  pressive  to  the  poor  as  the  present,  would  be  to 
"  secure  to  every  country  labourer  in  the  king- 
"  dom,  that  has  three  children  and  upwards,  half 
*'  an  acre  of  land  for  potatoes  ;  and  grass  enough 
"  to  feed  one  or  two  cows.*  •  •  »  If  each  had 
"  his  ample  potatoe-ground  and  a  cow,  the  price 
."  of  wheat  would  be  of  little  more  consequence  to 
^*  them  than  it  is  to  their  brethren  in  Ireland." 
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"  Every  one  admits  tlie  system  to  be  good,  but 
•'  the  question  is  how  to  enforce  it." 

I  was  by  no  means  aware  that  the  excellence  of 
the  system  had  Ijeeo  so  generally  admitted.  For 
myself  [  strongly  protest  against  being  included 
in  the  general  term  of  every  one,  as  I  should  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  this  system  as  the  most  cruel 
and  fatal  blow  to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes 
of  |>eople  in  this  country  that  they  had  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Young,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  that  **  The 
"  magnitude  of  the  object  should  make  us  disrc- 
"  gard  any  difficulties,  but  such  as  are  insupcra- 
"  ble:  none  such  would  probably  occur,  if  some- 
"  tiling  like  the  following  means  were  resorted  to. 

"  I.  Where  there  arc  common  pastures,  to  give 
"  to  a  labouring  man  having  children,  a  right 

"  to  demand  aa  allotment  proportioned  to  the 
"  family,  to  be  set  out  by  the  parish  officers,  &c.t 
•*  •  •  •  and  a  cow  bought.  Such  labourer  to 
*'  have  both  for  life,  paying  40a-.  a  year  till  the 
•'  price  of  the  cow,  &c,  was  reimbursed:  at  his 
•'  death  to  go  to  the  labourer  having  the  most  nu- 
**  merous  family,  for  life,  paying  shillings  a 
*•  week  to  tlie  widow  of  his  predecessor." 

**  II.  Labourers  thus  demanding  allotments  by 
"  reason  of  their  families  to  have  land  assigned 
"  and  cows  bought,  till  the  proportion  so  allotted 
•*  amounts  to  one      of  the  extent  of  the  common. 

"  III.  In  parishes  where  there  are  no  commons, 
*'  and  the  quality  of  the  land  adequate,  every 
**  cottager  having  children,  to  whose  cottage 
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*'  there  is  not  within  a  given  time  land  sufficient 
"  for  a  cow,  and  half  au  acre  of  potatoes,  assigned 
*'  at  a  fair  average  rent,  subject  to  appeal  to  the- 
'•  sessions,  to  have  a  right  to  demand  shillings- 
•*  per  week  of  the  parish  for  every  child,  till  such 
"  land  be  as^t^ned ;  leaving  to  landlords  and 
"  tenants  tlie  means  of  doing  it.  Cows  to  bo 
"  found  by  tlie  parish  under  au  annual  rcimburse- 
"  ment.'* 

"  The  great  object  is,  by  means  of  milk  and 
"  potatoes,  to  take  the  mass  of  the  country  poor 
"  from  the  consumption,  of  wheat,  and  to  give 
"  them  substitutes  equally  wholesome  and  nou- 
"  rishing,  and  as  independent  of  scarcities,  na- 
"  tural  and  artificial,  as  the  providence  of  the  Al- 
"  mighty  will  admit. "'f 

Would  not  this  plan  operate,  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  as  an  eneouragemeut  to  marriage  and  a 
bounty  on  children,  which  Mr.  Young  has  with  so- 
much  justice  reprobated  in  his  travels  in  France?' 
and  does  he  seriously  think  that  it  would  he  an 
eligible  thing  to  feed  the  mass  of  the  people  va 
this  country  on  milk  and  potatoes,  and  make  them 
as  independent  of  the  price  of  corn  and  demand- 
for  labour  as  their  brethren  in  Ireland  ? 

The  specific  cause  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people  iu  France  and 
Ireland  is,  that  from  the  extreme  subdivision  of 
property  in  the  one  country,  and  the  facility  of 
obtaining  a  cabin  and  potatoes  in  the  other,  a  po- 
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piilation  is  brought  into  existence,  which  ia  not 
demanded  by  the  quantity  of  capital  and  employ- 
ment in  the  country;  and  tbeconsequence  of  which 
must  therefore  necessarily  be,  as  is  very  justly 
expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Mendicity  before  mentioned,  to  lower  in  general 
the  price  of  labour  by  too  great  competition;  from 
which  must  result  complete  indigence  to  those 
who  cannot  find  employment,  and  an  incomplete 
subsistence  even  to  those  who  can. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  Mr.  Youngs  plan  is, 
by  encouraging  marriage  and  furnishing  a  cheap 
food,  independent  of  the  price  of  corn,  and  of 
course  of  the  demand  for  labour,  to  place  the 
lower  classes  of  people  exactly  in  this  situation. 

It  may  perhaps  bo  said,  that  our  poor-laws  at 
present  regularly  encourage  marriage  and  chil- 
dren, by  distributing  relief  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  families;  and  that  this  plan,  which  is  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute,  would  merely  do  the  same 
thiug  iu  a  less  objectionable  manner.  Butsurely,, 
in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  the  poorw 
laws,  we  ought  not  to  retain  their  most  pernicious 
quality  ;  and  Mr.  Young  must  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  the  principal  reason  why  poor-laws  have 
invariably  been  found  inetfectual  iu  the  relief  of 
the  poor  is,  that  they  tend  to  encourage  a  popula- 
tion, which  is  not  regulated  by  the  demand  for  la- 
bour. Mr.  Young  himself,  indeed,  expressly  takes. 
notice  of  this  effect  in  England,  and  observes  that,' 
notwithstanding  the  unrivalled  prosperity  of  her 
manufactures,  "  population  is  sometimes  too  ac- 
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f*  live,  as  we  sec  clearly  by  the  dangerous  increase 
"  of  poor's  rates  in  country  villageg."* 

But  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Young-'s  plan  would  be 
incomparably  more  powerful  in  encouraging  a 
population  beyond  the  demand  for  labour,  than 
our  present  poor-laws.  A  laudable  repugnance  to 
the  receiving  of  parish  relief,  arising  partly  from 
a  spirit  of  iudependence  not  yet  extinct,  and  partly 
from  the  disagreeable  mode  in  which  the  relief  is 
given,  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  marrying; 
with  a  certainly  of  falling  on  (he  parish;  and  the 
proportion  of  births  and  marriages  to  the  whole 
population,  which  has  before  been  noticed,  clearly 
proves  that  the  poor-laws  do  not  encourage  mar- 
riage so  much  as  might  be  expected  from  theory. 
But  the  case  would  be  very  different,  if,  when  a 
labourer  had  an  early  marriage  in  contemplation, 
the  terrific  forms  of  workliouses  and  parish  offi- 
cers, which  might  disturb  his  resolution,  were  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  fascinating  visions  of  laud 
and  cow£;.  If  the  love  of  property,  as  Mr.  Yoimg 
has  repeatedly  said,  will  make  a  man  do  much,  it 
would  be  rather  strange  if  it  would  not  make  him 
marry ;  an  action  to  which,  it  appears  from  expcr 
rience,  that  he  is  by  no  means  disinclined. 

The  population,  which  would  be  thus  called  into 
being,  would  be  supjiorted  by  the  extended  cul- 
tivation of  potatoes,  and  would  of  course  go  on 
without  any  reference  to  the  demand  ibr  labour. 
Vd  the  present  state  of  things,  uotwUhslauding  the 

•  TmvcU  ill  Frniice,  vol.  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  470. 
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floitrishing  condition  of  our  manufactures  and  the 
numerous  checks  to  our  population,  there  is  no 
practical  problem  so  difficult,  as  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  poor ;  but  this  difficulty  would  evi- 
dently be  aggravated  a  hundred  fold,  under  the 
circumstances  here  supposed. 

In  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  country,  where  the 
common  food  is  potatoes,  and  every  man  who 
wishes  to  marry  may  obtain  a  piece  of  ground  suf- 
ficient, when  planted  with  this  root,  to  support  a 
family,  prizes  may  be  given  till  the  treasury  is  ex- 
hausted for  essays  on  the  best  means  of  employing 
the  poor ;  but  till  some  stop  to  the  progress  of  po- 
pulation naturally  arising  from  this  state  of  things 
takes  place,  the  object  in  view  is  really  a  phyacal 
impossibility.* 

Mr.  Young  has  intimated,  that,  if  the  people 
were  fed  upon  milk  and  potatoes,  they  would  be 
more  independent  of  scarcities  than  at  present; 
but  why  this  should  be  the  case  I  really  cannot 
comprehend.  Undoubtedly  people  who  live  upon 
]H)tatoe8  will  not  be  much  affected  by  a  scarcity 
of  wheat ;  but  is  there  any  contradiction  in  the 
supposition  of  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  potatoes  ? 


*  Dr.  Cnimpc*s  Prize  Essny  on  Ibc  besl  means  of  lin<1in|;  cm- 
ploynK-nt  for  tlic  people  »  an  cscvllctit  treatise,  ami  contftins  mosl 
valuiLlili'  information  ;  but  till  the  capital  of  the  cuiiiitry  is  l«Hit?i' 
proporlioiicd  to  its  popuktioii,  it  is  perfectly  diiincncal  tofxpcct 
success  ill  any  pmject  of  the  liind.  I  nm  nUo  stiongly  disjM&cd  1o 
(wlifvc  lliiil  the  indok-nt  rfnil  tiirhuloiit  Ii»btts  of  tlio  lower  Irish 
can  never  \k  corredcti,  wliilc  tlw:  potatoc  system  t-nobk*  tllCiu  to 
inereiue  so  imicb  beyond  tbc  rr^^ukr  (tei»aii<l  tor  labotu'. 
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I  believe  it  is  gCDerally  understood  that  they  arc 
more  liable  to  suffer  damage  during  the  winter 
than  grain.  From  tlie  much  greater  quantity  of 
food  yielded  by  a  given  piece  of  land  when  planted 
with  potatoes,  than  under  any  other  kind  of  culti- 
vation, it  would  naturally  happen  that,  for  some 
lime  after  the  introduction  of  this  root  as  the  gcne- 
raifood  of  thelabouring  classes  of  people,  n  greater 
quantity  would  he  grown  than  was  demanded, 
and  they  would  live  in  plenty.  Mr.  Young,  in  his 
Travels  through  France,  observes,  that,  *'  lu  dis- 
"  tricts  which  contain  immense  quantities  of  waste 
**  laud  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  as  in  the 
*•  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonging  to  commu- 
"  nities  ready  to  sell  them,  economy  and  industry, 
"  animated  with  the  views  of  settling  and  niarry- 
"  ing.  flourish  greatly ;  in  such  neighbourhoods 
"  something  like  an  American  increase  takes  place, 
**  and  if  the  laud  be  cheap  little  distress  is  found. 
**  But  as  procreation  goes  on  rapidly  under  such 
•*  circumstances,  the  least  check  to  subsistence  is 
"  attended  with  great  misery;  as  wastes  becoming 
"  dearer,  or  the  best  portions  being  sold,  or  diffi- 
"  culties  arising  in  the  acquisition  ;  all  whicii  cir- 
"  cumstances  1  met  with  in  those  raouulainy. 
"  The  moment  that  any  impediment  happens,  the 
*'  distress  of  such  a  people  will  be  proportioned 
*'  to  the  activity  and  vigour,  which  had  animated 
"  population."'* 
This  description  will  apply  exactly  to  what 


*  Ti'itvvU  in  Fiance,  vol.  i.  c.xvti. )).  109. 
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would  take  place  in  this  country,  on  Ihe  distii- 
Imtion  of  small  (wrtions  of  land  to  the  common 
people,  and  the  inti-oductiou  of  potatoes  as  their 
general  fooil.  For  a  time  the  change  might  ap- 
pear beneficial,  and  of  course  the  idea  of  property 
would  make  it,  at  first,  highly  acceptable  to  the 
poor;  but,  as  Mr.  Young  in  another  place  says, 
"  Vou  presently  arrive  at  the  limit,  beyond  which 
"  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  please,  will  feed 
"  no  more  mouths ;  yet  those  simple  manners, 
'*  which  instigate  to  marriage,  stiil  continue;  what 
"  then  is  the  consequence,  but  the  most  dreadful 
"misery  imaginable?"* 

When  the  commons  were  all  divided,  and  dif- 
ficulties began  to  occur  in  procuring  potaloe- 
grounds,  the  habit  of  early  marriages,  which  had 
been  introduced,  would  occasion  the  most  com- 
plicated distress;  and  when,  from  the  increasing 
population,  and  di  minishing  sources  of  subsistence', 
the  average  growth  of  potatoes  was  not  more  than 
the  average  consumption,  a  scarcity  of  potatoes 
would  he,  in  every  respect,  as  probable  as  a  scar- 
city of  wheat  at  present;  and,  when  it  did  arrive, 
it  would  be  beyond  all  comparison  nmredrcadfuK 

When  file  common  people  of  a  counlry  live 
principally  upou  the  dearest  grain,  as  they  do  in 
England  on  wheat,  they  have  great  resources  in  a 
scarcity;  and  barley,  oats,  rice,  cheap  soups  and 
potatoes,  all  present  themselves  as  less  expensive, 
yet  at  the  same  time  wholesome  means  of  nourish- 
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meut ;  but  when  their  habitual  food  is  the  lowest 
in  this  scale,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely  withutit 
resource,  exeept  in  the  bark  of  trees,  like  the  poor 
Swedes;  and  a  great  portion  of  tlieiu  must  neces- 
sariJy  be  starved. 

The  wages  of  labour  will  always  be  regulated 
mainly  by  the  proportion  ol'  the  supply  of  labour  to 
the  demand.  And  as,  upon  the  potatoe  system,  a 
supply  more  than  adequate  to  the  demand  would 
very  soon  take  place,  and  this  supply  might  be  con- 
tinued at  a  very  cheap  rate,  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  food  which  would  furnish  it.  the 
common  price  of  labour  would  soon  be  regulated 
principally  by  the  price  of  potatoes  instead  of  the 
price  of  wheat,  as  at  present ;  and  the  rags  and 
wretched  cCibins  of  Ireland  would  follow  of  course. 

When  the  demand  for  labour  occasionally  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  and  wages  are  regulated  by  the 
price  of  the  dearest  grain,  they  will  generally  be 
such  as  to  yield  something  besides  mere  food,  and 
the  common  people  may  be  able  to  obtain  decent 
bousqs  and  decent  clothing.  If  the  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  French  and  English 
labourers,  which  Mr.  Young  has  drawn,  be  in  any 
degree  near  the  truth,  the  advantage  on  the  aide 
of  England  has  been  occasioned  precisely  and  ex- 
clusively by  these  two  circumstances ;  and  if,  by 
the  adoption  of  milk  and  potatoes  as  the  general 
food  of  the  common  people,  these  circumstances 
were  totally  altered,  so  as  to  make  the  supply  of 
labour  constantly  in  a  great  excess  above  the  dc- 
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mand  for  it,  and  regulate  wages  by  the  price  of 
the  cheapest  food,  the  advantage  would  l}e imme- 
diately lost,  and  no  efforts  of  benevolence  could 
prevent  the  most  general  and  abject  poverty. 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  woukl  by  no  mean:? 
be  eligible  that  the  cheap  soups  of  Count  Rumford 
should  be  adopted  as  the  general  food  of  the 
common  people.  They  are  excellent  inventions 
for  the  public  institutions,  and  as  occasional  re- 
sources; butiftliey  were  once  universally  adopted 
by  the  poor,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  price  of  labour  from  being  regulated  by  them  ; 
and  the  labourer,  though  at  hrst  he  might  have 
litoore  to  spare  for  other  expenses,  besides  food, 
would  ultimately  have  much  less  to  spare  than 
before. 

The  desirable  thing,  with  a  view  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  common  people,  seems  to  be,  that 
their  habitual  food  should  be  dear,  and  their 
Wages  regulated  by  it ;  but  that,  in  a  scarcity,  or 
other  occasional  distress,  the  cheaper  food  should 
■be  readily  and  cheerfully  adopted.*  With  a  view 
of  rendering  this  transition  easier,  and  at  the  same 
timcof  making  an  useful  distinction  between  (hose 
who  are  de]>cuclcnt  on  parish  relief  and  those  who 
arc  not,  I  should  think  tliat  one  ]>lan,  which  Mr, 
Young  proposes,  would  be  extremely  eligible. 

**  It  is  certFrin)^  to  be  WLt>lkt(l  tliitt  every  rottitgc  in  £nglMitil 
aliould  liave  a  garden  to  it  ivell  stm-keil  mUIi  itgetuljle*.  A  little 
vai'irty  iif  luml  is  in  cvriy  [ii'iiit,  iif  viov  lii^ilily  useful,  Pi't.iit.oi'san; 
iiDdoubtcilly  n  most  vnltru1)k-  <ib>i>tiiiiri-,  llioii{;li  I  iluiuM  he  very 
wrry  ever  lo  m;c  iJmiii  Hie  |>niicipal  di-|)ui<l4:ucc  of  our  kbauren. 
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This  is,  "  lo  pnss  an  act  prohibiting  rcUuf,  so  I'ur 
"  as  subsistence  is  concerned,  in  any  other  manner 
"  thau  by  potatoes,  riceand  souj) ;  not  merely  as 
"  a  measure  of  the  moment,  but  permanently."* 
1  do  not  think  that  this  plan  would  necessarily 
introduce  these  articles  as  the  common  food  of  the 
lower  classes;  and  if  it  merely  made  the  transi- 
tion to  them  in  periods  of  distress  eaBicr,  oud  at 
the  same  time  drew  a  more  marked  line  than  at 
present  between  dependence  and  independence, 
it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

As  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  introduction  of 
milk  and  potatoes,  or  of  cheap  soups,  as  the  ge- 
neral food  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  would 
lower  the  price  of  labour,  perhaps  some  cold  po- 
litician might  propose  to  adopt  the  system,  with  a 
view  of  nnderselling  foreigners  in  the  markets  of 
Europe.  I  should  not  envy  the  feelings  which 
could  suggest  such  a  proposal.  I  really  cannot 
conceive  any  thing  much  more  detestable  thau 
the  idea  of  knowingly  condemning  the  labourers 
of  this  couutry  to  the  rags  and  wretched  cabins 
of  Ireland,  for  the  pur])Ose  of  selling  a  few  more 
broad  cloths  and  eaIicoes:|  The  wealth  and  ])ower 


•  Queslion  of  ScRrcity,  &«.  p.  80.  This  might  be  done,  at 
leust  will]  regard  to  woikUauM^s.  In  as^titing  the  [icior  itt  tlieit 
oH-n  bonics,  it  iniglu  tic  Mibjcct  to  some  prnctical  dilScuItics. 

-f-  In  this  ob^ci'vatioii  I  li«vc  not  the  IcftSl  idea,  nf  alluding  t«  Mr. 
Young,  who,  1  firmly  believe,  ardeiuly  wishes  to  improve  llic  coii- 
■lilioD  of  lilt  lower  classes  of  people;  thuiigli  1  do  not  think  tlmt 
bis  [>1hi]  would  eSect  the  object  in  view.  IJc  vlther  did  nut  tec 
tboae  couseiimiccs  which  I  apprehend  Irvm  it  j  ur  hi:  htis  u  bettor 
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of  nations  are.  after  all,  only  desirable  as  ihcy 
L  contribute  to  happiness.  In  this  point  uf  view,  I 
'  should  be  very  farfrom  unilervaluingthem,  consi- 
dering Ihcra,  in  general,  as  absolntely  necessary 
means  to  attain  the  end ;  but  if  any  particular 
case  should  occur,  where  they  appear  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  otliev,  we  cannot  ra- 
tionally doubt  which  ought  to  be  preferred. 

opinion  olthc  bnppiiics*  of  (he  common  people  in  IrGloiid  tlian  1 
have.  IiiliiHlri»liTuMr  lie  seenml  muuli  struck  with  tli«  plenty  of 
ixjtntoes  which  tbcy  possesscil,  aiut  tlic  nbsciicc  of  nil  »p)>rchci>«»iii 
of  want.  Ilnd  he  tinvelifcl  in  ISDO  fin<!  1801,  \\\%  inipic^Hioiis  Mould 
by  nil  accounts  have  been  vcryililtWciii.  From  t!ie  facilily  which  him 
liidiciio  ]ii%^Viiilcil  ill  Ireland  uf  jimcitrliig  potittoc-^raiinils,  itnirri- 
tics  liuw  certainly  been  nirv,  hikI  nil  the  eSccts  cf  tlic  syKtcni  have 
L  not  yL-t  hi-vii  felt,  thoiigli  certainly  enoiigll  to  mnke  it  appear  wry 
ftr  rroin  dcsiiablc. 

Mr.  Youn^  bns  ^ince  pursued  Iiik  idea  mure  in  detail,  in  s 
(mniphltl  cnlilled,  ,/n  lixjinry  info  flie  Propriety  "f'TThl^S  Wtultt 
to  l/ir  btHtr  MuinUtKirice  awl  Hiippuit  nf  tht  Pvor.  But  ihe  im- 
pression on  my  mind  is  bdll  tbc  sftmc ;  and  it  appears  to  be  cnlcu- 
liilcd  Id  asiiodlntc  the  coniliticin  of  (he  l.tbaiircfi  of  this  coitulry  (g 
thiit  of  the  lower  cloisen  of  tIio  In»h.  Mr.  Voiiiig  seem»,  in  n  nu»i 
iinnccotiiitiLliU  numiei-,  to  hiive  foigolti;n  idl  Iiin  gciicnil  principle!; 
on  tbi»  subject.  He  hn^  ti-oiilcd  Lliu  (iDe^tiou  of  n  provision  fur  rlic 
poufj  as  If  it  was  iiieruly,  How  to  provide  in  tlic  cliviipcst  niid  beet 
uiiiHiiLT  fur  n  glvru  7iiiiiihii'  o(  people.  If  this  had  been  tbc  solti 
ijUK^btiun,  it  would  111^ VI- r  liiivt  tftkt-n  so  ini*iiy  hundred  yc«rs  (o  re- 
»ulvc.  Hut  tl]<:  t«;tl  (pivslioii  is,  lloiv  to  provide  for  tho&o  who  arc 
til  want,  in  ;ilcIi  n  imitincr  as  to  prevent  n  eontiiinnl  acenmultitiui^ 
mt  Uii-'Jr  umnberf  ?  ami  it  will  i-etidily  oceur  to  the  reaiter,  that  s 
pliin  of  giviii);  lliem  hind  mid  cows  eiinnot  promiNC  much  Riieccss 
iu  this  ruiptrcl.  If,  after  all  the  eoininous  liiiil  been  divided,  (lie 
pooi'luws  nci'u  tlill  tv  cwiliuuc  iu  iorcc,  no  k^oiI  rcatoii  uin  Itt 
iktsii^ned  why  tin?  nitcs  rlnmld  Tiot  in  n  fniwyejusW  iis  hi^lLQS  they 
,iiG  III  [ireituiK,  iiidciKiideiitly  of  nil  (IihL  luil  been  cxpenilul  iu  ilie 
(luicbiisc  of  lundtiiid  atoek. 
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Fortunately,  however,  even  on  the  narrowest 
political  principles,  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
would  not  answer.  It  has  always  been  observed 
that  those,  who  work  chiefly  on  their  own  pro-. 
perty,  work  very  indolently  and  unwillingly  when 
employed  for  others ;  and  it  must  necessarily 
happen,  when,  from  the  general  adoption  of  a  very 
cheap  food,  the  population  of  a  country  increases 
considerably  beyond  the  demand  for  labour,  that 
habits  of  idleness  and  turbulence  will  be  generated^ 
most  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  a  flourishing  state 
of  manufactures.  In  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  la- 
bour in  Ireland,  there  are  few  manufactures  which 
can  be  prepared  in  that  country  for  foreign  sale  so 
cheap  as  in  England  :  and  this  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  want  of  those  industrious  habits 
which  can  only  be  produced  by  regular  employ- 
ment. 


(     3U-i     ) 


Bk.  ifr. 


CHAP.  Xll.» 

CotUiauailon  of  the  same  SuhjccL 

The  increasing  portion  of  the  society  which  has 
gf  late  years  become  cither  wholly  or  partially 
dependent  upon  parish  assistance,  together  with 
the  increasing  burden  of  the  poor's  rates  on  the 
landed  property,  has  for  some  time  been  working 
a  gradual  change  in  the  public  opinion  respecting 
the  benefits  resulting  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
society,  and  to  society  in  genera!,  from  a  legal 
provision  for  the  poor.  But  the  distress  which 
has  followed  the  peace  of  1814,  and  the  great  and 
sudden  pressure  which  it  has  occasioned  on  the 
piirish  rates,  have  accelerated  this  change  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  More  just  and  enlightened 
views  on  the  subject  are  daily  gaining  ground  ; 
the  difficulties  attending  a  legal  provision  for  the 
poor  are  better  understood,  and  more  generally 
acknowledged ;  and  opinions  are  now  seen  in 
print,  and  heard  in  conversation,  which  twenty 
years  ago  would  almost  have  been  considered  as 
treason  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

This  change  of  public  opinion,  stimulated  by  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  moment,  has  directed  au 
nuusual  portion  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
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poor-laws ;  and  as  it  is  acknowledged  ihat  ihc 
present  system  has  essentially  failed,  various  plans 
have  bctrii  proposed  either  as  substitutes  ur  im* 
provenif  nts.  It  may  be  useful  Lo  inquire  shortly 
how  far  the  plans  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished are  calculated  to  accomplish  the  ends  which 
ihey  propose.  It  is  generally  thought  that  some 
measure  of  importance  will  be  the  result  of  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion.  To  the  perma- 
nent success  of  any  such  measure,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  apply  itself  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  real  source  of  the  difficulty.  Yet  there 
tK  reason  to  fear,  that,  notwithstanding  the  present 
improved  knowledge  on  the  subject,  this  point 
may  be  too  much  overlooked. 

j\moiig  tiie  plans  which  appear  to  have  excited 
a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  attention,  is 
one  of  Mr.  Owen.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
some  views  of  Mr.  Owen  iu  a  chapter  on  Systems 
of  Equality,  and  spoken  of  his  experience  with 
the  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  it.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  merely  how  to  accommodate,  support 
uud  train,  in  the  best  manner,  societies  of  1200 
people,  there  are  perhaps  few  persons  more  en- 
titled to  attention  than  Mr.  Owen:  but  iu  the 
plan  which  he  has  proposed,  he  seems  totally  to 
have  overlooked  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  This  problem  is,  Hmv  to  provide  for  ihom 
who  are  in  wir/tf,  in  such  a  niminer  as  to  prevent  a 
coiUimcal  increase  of  their  uumhers,  and  a/ the  pro- 
portion which  iheif  hear  to  the  whole  sodiiif.  And  it 
mu&t  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Owen's  plan  not  only 
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doc»  not  make  the  slightest  approach  tuwaaU  ac- 
cumplishing  tliis  object,  but  seem;;  to  be  peculiarly 
calculated  lo  effect  an  object  exactly  the  reverse 
ufit,  that  h,  to  increase  and  multiply  the  numb^ 
of  paupers. 

if  the  establishments  which  he  recommends 
could  really  be  coiidticted  accordiujr  to  his  appa- 
rent intentions,  the  urder  uf  nature  and  the  lessons 
of  providence  would  indeed  be  in  the  most  marked 
manner  reversed ;  and  the  idle  and  profligato 
would  be  placed  in  a  situation  which  might  justly 
be  the  euvy  of  the  industrious  and  virtuous.  The 
labourer  or  manufacturer  who  is  now  ill  lodged 
and  ill  clothed,  and  obliged  to  work  twelve  hours 
a  day  to  maintain  his  family,  could  have  no  motive 
lo  continue  his  exertions,  if  the  reward  for  slack- 
euing  tbeni,  and  seeking  parish  assistance,  was  good 
lodgitig,  good  clothing,  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  all  his  children,  and  the  exchange  of 
twelve  hours  liard  work  in  an  unwholesome  manu- 
factory for  four  or  five  hours  of  easy  agricultural 
labour  on  a  pleasant  farm.  Under  these  tcmpta- 
liuns,  the  numbers  yearly  falling  into  the  new 
eslablishments  from  the  labouring  and  manufac- 
turing classes,  together  with  the  rapid  increase 
by  procreation  of  the  societies  themselves,  would 
very  soon  render  tlic  first  purchases  of  land  utterly 
incompetent  to  their  support.  More  land  must 
llicn  be  purchased  and  fresh  settlements  made; 
and  if  the  higher  classes  of  society  were  bound  tu 
proceed  in  the  system  according  to  its  apparent 
spirit  and  intcntiuu,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
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the  whole  nation  would  shorlly  become  a  nation 
of  paupers  with  a  community  of  gooJs. 

Such  a  result  might  not  perhaps  be  alarniiua;  to 
Mr.  Owen,  It  is  just  possible  indeed  that  lie 
may  have  tiad  this  result  in  conleniplalicjii  whe-u 
he  proposed  litis  plan,  and  have  thought  that  it 
was  the  best  mode  of  quietly  introducing-  that 
community  of  ^oods  which  he  believes  is  neces- 
sary to  complpte  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
society.  But  to  those  who  totally  dissent  from 
him  as  to  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  a  coiut 
muiiity  of  goods ;  to  those  who  are  convinced  that 
even  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  a  man  can  bo 
trained  to  produce  more  than  he  consumes,  wbich 
is  ro  doubt  true  at  present,  may  easily  coasc  to 
be  tme,  wlien  cultivation  is  pushed  beyond  the 
bounds  prescribed  to  it  by  private  property  ;*  the 
approaches  towards  a  system  of  this  kind  will  be 
considered  as  approaches  towards  a  system  of 
universal  indolence,  poverty,  and  wrGtchcdness. 

Upon  the  supposition,  then,  that  Mr.  Owen's 
plan  could  be  effectively  executed,  and  that  tlic 
various  pauper  societies  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try could  at  first  be  made  to  realize  his  most  san- 
guine wishes,  sucii  might  be  expected  to  be  their 
tenninatioii  in  a  moderately  short  time,  from  the 
natural  and  necessary  action  of  the  principle  of 
population. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  other  grand  objection 
to  all  systems  of  conimon  propriety  would  ercn  at 
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the  very  outset  confound  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Owen,  and  destroy  the  happiness  to  which  bo 
looks  forward.  In  the  society  at  the  Laiicrk 
MSIU,  two  powerful  stimulants  to  industry  and 
good  conduct  nrc  in  action,  which  would  be 
totally  wanting  in  the  societies  proposed.  At 
liftnerk,  the  whole  of  every  man's  eariiing<t  is 
his  own;  and  his  power  of  maintaininpf  himself, 
bis  -wife  and  children,  in  decency  and  comfort, 
will  be  iu  exact  proportion  to  his  industry,  so- 
briety, and  economy.  At  Lanerk,  also,  if  any 
workman  be  perseveringly  indolent  and  negligent, 
if  he  get  drunk  and  spoil  his  work,  or  if  in  any  way 
he  conduct  himself  essentially  ill,  he  nut  only 
naturally  sufTcrs  by  the  diminution  of  bis  earnings, 
but  he  may  at  any  time  be  turned  oft',  and  the  so- 
ciety be  relieved  from  the  influence  and  example  of 
a  profligate  and  dangerous  member.  On  theoiher 
hand,  in  the  pauper  establishments  proposed  in 
the  present  plan,  the  industry,  sobriety,  and  good 
conduct  of  each  individual,  would  be  very  feebly 
indeed  connected  with  his  power  of  maintaining 
himself  and  family  comfortably;  and  in  the  case 
of  persevering  idleness  and  misconduct,  instead  of 
the  simple  and  efl'eetive  remedy  of  dismission, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  system  of  direct  pu- 
nishment of  some  kind  or  other,  determined  and 
enforced  by  authority,  which  is  always  painful 
and  distressing,  and  generally  inefficient, 

I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful experience  in  such  an  establishment  as 
that  of  Lanerk,  furnishes  no  ground  whatever  to 
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say  what  could  be  done  towards  the  improvement 
of  society  in  an  establishment  where  the  produce 
of  all  the  labour  employed  woultl  go  to  a  common 
stock,  aud  disuiisaal,  from  the  very  nature  ajid 
object  of  the  institution,  would  be  impossible.  If 
under  such  disadvantages  the  proper  management 
of  these  establishments  were  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  what  Judgment,  what  firmness,  what 
jjatiencc,  would  be  required  for  the  purpose! 
But  where  are  such  qualities  to  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  manage  one  or  two  millions  of 
people  ? 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Mr.  Owen's  plan  would  have  to  encounter  ol>- 
stacles  that  really  appear  to  be  insuperable,  even 
at  its  first  outset;  and  that  if  these  coiikl  by  any 
f>ossiblc  means  be  overcome,  and  the  most  com- 
plete success  attained,  the  system  would,  without 
some  most  unnatural  and  unjust  laws  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  population,  lead  to  a  state  of 
imiversal  poverty  and  distress,  in  which,  tliouR-h 
all  the  rich  miglit  be  made  poor,  none  of  the  poor 
could  be  made  rich, — not  even  so  rich  as  a  com- 
mon labourer  at  present. 

The  plan  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community.  [)ublished 
by  Mr.  Curwen,  is  professtdly  a  slight  sketch : 
but  principles,  not  details,  are  what  it  is  our  present 
object  to  consider;  and  the  principles  on  which 
he  would  proceed  arc  declared  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  when  he  states  the  great  objects  of 
his  design  to  be,  i 
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\,  Melioratiug  the  presont  wretched  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

2.  EqualiziDs:;  by  a  uew  tax  the  present  poor's 
rates,  which  must  be  raised  for  their  relief. 

3.  And  ^vin^  to  all  those  who  may  think  pro*  ^ 
{ler  to  place  themselves  under  its  protectionj^H 
voice  in  llie  local  management  and  distribution  o^ 
the  fund  destined  for  their  tiupport. 

The  first  proposition  is,  of  course,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  object  of  every  plan  proposed.  And  the 
two  last  may  be  considered  as  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  it. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  these  two  propositions, 
though  they  may  be  both  desirable  on  other 
accounts,  not  only  do  not  really  touch,  but  do  not 
even  propose  to  touch,  the  great  problem, 
wish  to  check  the  increase  and  diminish  the  p 
portion  of  paupers,  in  order  to  give  greater  wealth, 
liappint^ss,  and  independence  to  the  mass  of  the 
labouring  classes.      But  the  equalization  of  the 
poor's  rates,  simply  considered,  would  have  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  number  of  tlie  dependent  poor, 
present  the  parochial  rates  fall  so  very  heavily 
upon  one  particular  sjiecies  of  property,  that  the 
persons,  whose  business  it  is  to  allow  them,  have 
in  general  a  very  strong  intei"est  indeed  to  keep 
them  low;  but  if  they  fell  equally  on  all  sorts  of 
property,  and  particularly  if  they  were  collected 
from  large  districts,  or  from  counties,  the  loc 
■distributors  would  have  comparatively  but  vei 
feeble  motives  to  reduce  them,  and  they  mi0)t  1>^ 
expected  to  increase  with  great  rapidity. 
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It  may  be  readily  allowed,  however,  that  the 
peculiar  weight  with  which  the  poor's  rates  press 
open  land  is  essentially  unfair.     It  is  particularly 
hard  upon  some  country  parishes,  where  the  births 
greatly  exceed  the  deaths,  owing  to  the  constant 
emigrations   which   are  taking    place   to  towns 
and  manufact<wies,  that,  under  any  circumstance?. 
a  great  portion  ol'  these  emigrants  should   be  re- 
turned upon  them  when  old,  disabled,  or  out  of 
work.     Such  parishes  may  be  totally  without  the 
power  of  furnishing  either  work  or  support  for  all 
the  persons  born  within  their  precincts.     In  fact, 
the  same  number  would  not  have  been  born  in 
them  imless  these  emigrations  had  taken  place. 
And  it  is  certainly  hard,  therefore,  that  parishes 
so  circumstanced  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
and  maintain  all  who  may  return  to  them  in  dis- 
tress.    Yet,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country* 
the  most  pressing  evil  is  not  the  weight  upon  the 
land,  but  the  increasing  proportion  of  paupers. 
And,  as  the  equalization  of  the  rates  would  cer- 
tainty have  a  tendency  to  increase  this  proportion, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  such  a  measure  intro- 
duced, even  if  it  were  easily  practicable,  unless 
accompanied  by  some  very  strong  and  decisive 
limitations  to  the  continued   increase  of  the  rates 
80  equalized. 

The  other  proposition  of  Mr.  Curwen  will,  in 
like  manner,  be  found  to  afford  no  security  against 
the  increase  of  pauperism.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  funds  of  the  friendly  societies,  as 
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they  arc  at  present  constituted,  though  mnnaged 
by  the  contributors  themselves,  are  seldom  dt»- 
tributed  witli  the  economy  necessary  to  their  per- 
^  nianent  efficiency ;  and  in  the  national  societies 
proposed,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  fund  would 
be  derived  from  the  poor's  rates,  there  is  certaiuly 
reason  to  expect  that  every  question  which  could 
be  influenced  by  the  contributors  would  be  deter- 
mined on  principles  still  more  indulgent,  and  less 
economical. 

On  this  account  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther it  would  ever  be  advisable  to  mix  any  public 
money,  derived  from  assessments,  with  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  labouring  classes.  The  probable 
result  would  be,  that  in  the  case  of  any  failure  in 
the  funds  of  such  societies,  arising  from  erroneous 
calculations  and  too  liberal  allowances,  it  would 
be  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  delicieucy  should 
be  made  up  by  the  assessments.  And  any  ruLcB 
which  might  have  been  made  (o  limit  the  amount 
applied  ill  this  way  would  probably  be  but  a  feeble 
barrier  against  claims  founded  on  a  plan  brought 
forward  by  the  higher  classes  ofsociety. 

Another  strong  objection  to  this  sort  of  union  of 
parochial  and  private  contributions  is,  chat  from 
the  first  the  mecnbera  of  such  societies  could  not 
justly  feel  themselves  independent.  If  one  half 
or  one  third  of  the  fund  were  lo  be  subscribed  from 
the  parish,  tlicy  would  stand  upon  a  very  different 
footing  from  the  members  of  the  present  beneht- 
cUibs.  While  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  al- 
lowances to  svbicli  they  might  bo  entitled  in  sick- 
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ncss  or  iu  age  would  really  come  from  the  poor's 
rates,  they  would  be  apt  to  consider  the  plan  as 
what,  ill  many  respects,  it  really  would  be, — only 
a  difierent  mode  of  raising  the  rates.  If  the  sys- 
tem were  to  become  general,  the  contributious  of 
the  labouring  classes  would  have  nearly  the  effects 
of  a  tax  on  labour,  and  such  a  tax  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  more  unfavourable  to  industry 
and  production  than  most  other  taxes. 

The  best  part  of  Mr.  Curwen's  plan  is  that  which 
proposes  to  give  a  credit  to  each  contributor  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  contributions,  and 
to  make  bis  allowance  in  sickness,  and  his  annuity, 
in  old  age,  dependent  upon  this  amount;  but  this 
object  could  easily  be  accomplished  without  the 
objectionable  accompaniments.  It  is  also  very 
properly  observed,  that  "  want  of  employment 
**  must  furnish  uo  claims  qq  the  society ;  for,  if 
*'  this  excuse  were  to  be  admitted,  it  would  most 
*'  probably  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
"  consequences/'  Yetit  is  at  the  same  time  rather 
rashly  intimated,  that  employment  must  be  found 
for  all  who  are  able  to  work ;  and  in  another  place 
it  is  observed,  that  timely  assistance  would  be  af- 
forded by  these  societies,  without  degradation,  on 
all  temporary  occasions  of  suspended  labour. 

On  the  who]e,when  it  is  considered  that  a  large 
and  probably  increasing  amount  of  poor's  rates 
would  bo  subscribed  to  these  societies ;  that  on 
this  account  their  members  coiild  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  parish  assistance ;  and 
that  the  usual  poor's  rates  would  still  remain  to  be 
D  d2 
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applied  as  they  are  now,  without  any  proposed 
limitations,  there  is  little  hope  that  Mr.  Curwen's 
plan  would  be  successful  in  diminishing;  the  whole 
amount  of  the  rates,  and  the  proportion  of  de- 
pendent poor. 

There  are  two  errors  respectiug  the  management 
of  the  poor,  into  -which  the  public  seem  incltDed 
to  fall  at  the  present  moment.  The  first  is  a  dis- 
position to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
effects  of  subscriptions  from  the  poor  themselves, 
without  sufficient  attention  to  the  mode  in  which 
thev  are  distributed.  But  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion  is  much  the  more  important  point  of  the  two; 
and  if  this  be  radically  bad,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  what  manner  the  subscriptions  arc 
raised,  whether  from  the  poor  themselves,  or  from 
any  other  quarter.  If  the  labouring  classes  were 
universally  to  contribute  what  might  at  first  ap- 
pear a  very  ample  proportion  of  their  earnings,  for 
their  own  support  in  sicluie»s  and  in  old  age,  when 
out  of  work,  and  when  the  family  consisted  of 
more  than  two  children;  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  funds  would  become  deficient.  Such  a  mode 
of  distribution  implies  a  power  of  supporting  a 
rapidly  increnmng  and  unlimited  population  on  a 
limited  territory,  and  must  therefore  terminate  in 
aggravated  poverty.  Our  present  friendly  so- 
cieties or  benefit-clubs  aim  at  ooly  limited  objects, 
which  are  susceptible  of  calculation ;  yet  many 
have  failed,  and  many  more  it  is  understood  are 
likely  to  fail  from  the  insurticicncy  of  their  funds. 
If  any  society  were  to  attempt  to  give  much  more 
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extensive  assistance  to  its  members;  if  it  were  to 
endeavour  to  imitate  what  is  partially  effected  by 
the  poor-laws,  or  to  accomplisli  those  objects 
which  Coudorcct  thought  were  within  the  power 
of  proper  calculations;  the  failure  of  its  funds, 
however  large  at  first,  and  from  whatever  sources 
derived,  would  be  absolutely  inevitable.  In  short, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  public,  especially  when  any  question  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  in 
agitation,  that  no  application  of  knowledge  and 
ingenuity  to  this  subject,  no  efforts  either  of  the 
poor  or  of  the  rich,  or  both,  in  the  form  of  contri- 
butions, or  in  any  other  way,  can  possibly  place 
the  labouring  classes  of  society  in  such  a  state  as 
to  enable  them  to  marry  generally  at  the  same  age 
in  an  old  and  fully  peopled  country  as.  they  may 
do  with  perfect  safety  and  advantage  in  a  new 
one. 

The  other  error  towards  which  the  public  seems 
to  incline  at  present  is  that  of  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  the  twphj/mefU  of  the  poor.  It  seems 
to  be  thought  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  failure  of  our  present  system  is  the  not  having 
properly  executed  that  part  of  the  43d  of  Eliza- 
beth which  enjoins  the  purchase  of  materials  to 
set  the  poor  to  work.  It  is  certainly  desirable, 
on  many  accounts,  to  employ  the  poor,  when  it  is 
practicable,  though  it  will  always  be  extremely 
difficidt  to  make  people  work  actively  who  are 
without  the  usual  and  most  natural  motives  to 
such  exertions  i  and  a  system  of  coercion  involves 
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the  necessity  of  placing  great  puwer  in  the  band.t 
of  persons  very  likely  to  abuse  it.  Still  however 
it  is  probable  ttiat  the  poor  might  be  employed 
more  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  in  a  way  to 
be  advantageous  to  their  habits  and  morals,  with- 
out being  prejudicial  in  other  respects.  But  we 
should  fall  into  the  grossest  error  if  we  were  to 
imagine  that  any  essential  part  of  the  evils  of  the 
poor-laws,  or  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we 
are  at  present  labouring,  has  arisen  from  not  em- 
ploying the  poor;  or  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
any  possible  scheme  for  ^viug  work  to  all  who 
arc  out  of  employment  can  ever  in  any  degree 
apply  to  the  source  of  these  evils  and  difficulties, 
80  as  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  In  uo  con- 
ceivable case  can  the  forced  employment  of  the 
poor,  though  managed  in  the  most  judicious  man- 
ner, have  any  direct  tendency  to  proportion  more 
accurately  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  natural  de- 
mand for  it.  And  without  great  care  and  caution 
it  is  obvious  that  it  may  have  a  pernicious  effect 
of  an  opposite  kind.  When,  for  instance,  from 
deficient  demand  or  deficient  capital,  labour  hasa 
strong  tendency  to  fall,  if  we  keep  it  up  to  its 
usual  price  by  creating  an  artificial  demand  by 
public  subscriptions  or  advances  from  the  govera- 
ment,  we  evidently  prevent  the  population  of  the 
country  from  adjusting  itself  gradually  to  its  di- 
minished resources,  and  act  much  in  the  ^ame 
manner  as  those  who  would  prevent  the  price  of 
corn  from  rising  in  a  scarcity,  which  must  neces- 
sarily terminate  in  increased  distress. 
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Without  theu  nieanintif  to  object  to  all  plans  for 
employing  the  poor,  some  of  which,  at  certain 
limes  and  with  proper  restrictions,  may  be  u^el'iil 
as  temporary  measures,  it  is  of  great  importance, 
in  order  to  prevent  ineffectual  eftbrte  and  con- 
tinued disappointments,  to  be  fully  aware  that  the 
permanent  remedy  whicli  we  are  seeking  cannot 
possibly  come  from  tlii«  quarter. 

It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  that  there  is  only  one  class  of 
causes  from  which  any  approaches  towards  a  re- 
medy can  be  rationally  espected;  and  that  con- 
sists of  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
prudence  and  foresight  of  the  labouring  classes. 
This  is  the  toachstone  to  which  every  plan  pro- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  should  be  applied.  If  the  plan  be  such  as 
to  co-operate  with  the  lessons  of  Nature  and  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  encourage  and  promote  habits  of 
prudence  and  foresight,  essential  and  permanent 
benefit  may  be  expected  from  it;  if  it  has  no  ten- 
dency of  this  kind,  it  may  possibly  still  be  good 
as  a  temporary  measure,  and  on  other  accounts, 
but  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  source  of  the  specibc  evil  for  which  we 
are  seeking  a  remedy. 

Of  ail  the  plans  which  have  yet  been  proposed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  labouring  classes,  the 
saving-banks,  as  far  as  they  go,  appear  to  mo 
much  the  beat,  and  the  most  likely,  if  they  should 
become  general,  to  effect  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  80- 
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eiety.  By  giving  to  eacli  individual  the  full  -.iiid 
entire  benefit  of  his  own  indnstry  and  prudence, 
they  are  calculated  greatly  to  streugtbeu  the  les- 
sons of  JSature  and  Providence;  and  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  saving  from  fourteen  or  fifteen 
with  a  view  to  marriage  at  four  or  five  and  twenty, 
or  perhaps  much  earlier,  would  probably  be  in- 
duced to  wait  two  or  three  years  longer  if  tlie 
times  were  unfavourable;  if  corn  were  high;  if 
wages  were  low;  or  if  the  sum  he  had  saved  had 
been  found  by  experience  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  tolerable  security  against  want.  A  habit 
of  saving  a  portion  of  present  earnings  for  future 
coDtingencies  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exist 
without  general  habits  of  prudence  and  foresight; 
and  if  the  opportunity  furnished  by  provident 
banks  to  individuals,  of  reaping  the  full  benefit  of 
saving,  should  render  the  practice  general,  it  might 
rationally  be  expected  that,  under  the  varying  re- 
sources  of  the  country,  the  population  would  be 
adjusted  to  the  actual  demand  for  labour,  at  the 
expense  ofless  pain  and  less  poverty;  and  the  re- 
medy thus  appears,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  apply  to 
the  very  root  of  the  evil. 

The  great  object  of  saving- banks,  however,  is 
to  prevent  want  and  dependence  by  enabling  the 
poor  to  provide  against  contingencies  themselves. 
And  in  a  natural  state  of  society,  such  institutions^ 
with  Uie  aid  of  private  charity  well  directed, 
would  probably  be  all  the  means  necessary  to 
produce  the  best  practicable  effects.     In  the  pre-* 
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sent  state  of  things  in  this  country  the  case  is  es- 
sentially different.  With  so  very  large  a  body  of 
poor  habitually  depeadcot  upon  public  funds,  the 
institution  of  saviug-baiiks  cannot  be  considered 
ill  the  light  of  substitutes  for  the  poors  rates. 
The  problem  how  to  support  those  who  are  in 
want  in  such  a  niatuier  as  not  continually  to  in- 
Ci"ease  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  whole 
society  will  still  remain  to  be  soJved.  But  if  any 
plan  should  be  adapted  either  of  gradually  abo- 
lishing or  gradually  reducing  and  fixing  the  amount 
of  the  poor's  rates,  saving-banks  would  essentially 
assist  it;  at  the  same  time  that  tbey  would  receive 
a  most  powerful  aid  in  return. 

In  the  actual  slate  of  things,  they  have  been 
established  at  a  period  likely  to  be  particularly  nn- 
i'avourable  to  them — a  period  of  very  general  dis- 
tress, and  of  the  most  extensive  parochial  assist- 
ance; and.  the  success  which  has  attended  them, 
even  under  these  disadvantages,  seems  clearly  to 
shew,  thatinaperiodofprosperity  and  good  wages, 
combined  with  a  prospect  of  diminished  parochial, 
assistance,  they  might  spread  very  extensively, 
and  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  general  habits 
of  a  people. 

With  aview  to  give  them  greater  encouragement 
at  the  present  moment>  an  act  has  been  passed 
allowing  persons  to  receive  parish  assistance  at  the 
discretion  of  the  justices,  although  they  may  have 
funds  of  their  own  under  a  certain  amount  in  a 
saving-bank.  But  this  is  probably  a  shortsighted 
policy.     It  is  sacrificing  the  principle  for  which 
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Baving-banks  are  cstabUslied,  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage which,  on  this  very  account,  will  be  compa- 
rativelv  of  little  vahie.  We  wish  to  teach  the  la- 
bouring  classes  to  rely  more  upon  their  owa  ex- 
ertions and  reBources,  as  the  only  way  of  really 
improving  their  condition;  yet  we  reward  their 
saving  by  making  tbciii  titill  dependent  upon  that 
very  species  of  assistance  which  it  is  our  object 
that  they  should  avoid.  The  progress  of  saving- 
banks  under  such  a  regulation  will  be  but  an 
equivocal  and  uncertainsymptomofgood;  whereas 
without  Buch  a  regulation  every  step  would  tell, 
every  fresh  deposit  would  prove  the  growth  of 
a  desire  to  become  independent  of  parish  assist- 
ance; and  both  the  great  extension  of  the  friendly 
societies  and  the  success  of  the  saving-banks  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  have  been  established, 
clearly  shew  that  much  progress  might  be  ex- 
pected in  these  institutions  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, without  resorting  to  a  measure  which 
is  evidently  calculated  to  sacrifice  the  end  to  the 
means. 

I  With  regard  to  the  plans  which  have  been  talked 
of  for  reducing  and  limiting  the  poor's  rates,  they 
are  certainly  of  a  kind  to  apply  to  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  but  they  would  be  obviously  unjust  without 
a  formal  retraction  of  the  ri^hl  of  the  poor  to  sup- 
port; and  for  many  years  they  would  unques- 
tionably be  much  more  harsh  in  their  operation 
than  the  plan  of  abolition  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  in  a  preceding  chapter.  At  the 
same  timo,  if  it  be  thought  that  this  country  can- 
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not  entirely  get  rid  of  a  system  which  has  been  so 
long  interwoven  in  its  frame,  a  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  the  poor  s  rates,  or  rather  of  their  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  coun- 
try which  would  be  more  rational  and  just,  ac- 
companied with  a  very  full  and  fair  notice  of  the 
nature  of  the  change  to  be  made,  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  essential  benefit,  and  do  much  towards 
improving  the  habits  and  happiness  of  the  poor. 
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Of  the  KecessUtf  of  geHnral  Princtplet  on  t/iis  Subject. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Hume,  that  of  all  sci- 
ences there  is  none  where  first  appearauccs  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics.*  The  remark  is 
undoubtedly  very  just,  and  is  most  peculiarly  ap- 
pUcablc  to  that  department  of  the  science,  whicU 
relates  to  the  modes  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society. 

We  are  continually  hearin*  declamations  against 
theory  and  theorists,  by  men  who  pride  themselves 
upon  the  distinction  of  being  practical.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  bad  theories  arc  very  bad 
things,  and  the  authors  of  them  useless  and  some- 
times pernicious  members  of  society.  But  these 
advocates  of  practice  do  uot  seem  to  be  aware  that 
they  themselves  very  often  come  under  Uiis  de- 
scription, and  that  a  great  part  of  them  may  be 
cta!i^sed  among  the  most  mischievous  theorists  of 
their  lime.  When  a  man  faithfully  relates  any 
facts,  which  have  come  within  the  scope  of  hi.s 
own  observation,  however  confined  it  may  have 
been,  he  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  sum  of  general 
knowledge,  and  confers  a  benefit  on  society.  But 
when  from  this  confined  experience,  from  the  ma- 

•  Eflsny  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  431,  8ro. 
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nagement  of  his  own  little  farm,  or  the  details  of 
the  workhouse  in  his  neiglibourhood,  he  draxvs  a 
general  inference,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he 
then  at  once  erects  himself  into  a  theorist;  and  is 
the  more  dangerous,  because,  experience  being 
the  only  just  foundation  for  theory,  peo])Ie  are 
often  caught  merely  by  the  sound  of  the  word, 
and  do  nut  stop  to  make  the  distinction  between 
that  partial  experience  which,  on  such  subjects,  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  a  just  theory,  and  that 
general  experience,  on  which  alone  a  just  tlieory 
can  he  founded. 

There  are  perhaps  few  subjects  on  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  been  more  exerted  than  the 
endeavour  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor; 
and  there  is  certainly  no  subject  in  which  it  has 
so  completely  failed.  The  question  between  the 
theorist  who  calls  himself  practical,  and  the  ge^ 
nuine  theorist,  is,  whether  this  should  prompt  as 
to  look  into  all  the  holes  and  corners  of  work- 
houses, and  content  ourselves  with  mulcting  the 
parish  officers  for  their  waste  of  cheese-parings 
and  candle-ends,  and  with  distributing  more  soups 
and  potatoes;  or  to  recur  to  general  principles, 
which  shew  us  at  once  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
and  prove  that  the  system  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning radically  erroneous.  There  is  no  subject 
to  which  general  principles  have  been  so  seldom 
applied;  and  yet,  in  (he  whole  compass  of  human 
knowledge,  I  doubt  if  there  be  one  in  which  it  is 
so  dangerous  to  lose  sight  of  them;  because  the 
partial  and  immediate  effects  of  a  particular  mode 
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of  giving  assistance  are  so  often  directly  opposite 
to  tbc  general  and  permanent  effects. 

It  has  been  observed  in  particular  districts, 
where  cottagers  are  possessed  of  small  pieces  of 
land,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cows,  that 
during  the  late  scarcities  some  of  theni  were  able 
to  support  themselves  without  parish  assistance, 
and  others  with  comparatively  little* 

According  to  tbc  partial  view  in  which  this 
subject  has  been  always  contemplated,  a  general 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  such  instances, 
that,  if  we  could  place  all  our  labourers  in  a  similar 
situation,  they  would  all  be  equally  comfortable, 
and  equally  independent  of  tlie  parish.  This  is 
an  inference,  however,  that  by  no  means  follows. 
The  advantage,  which  cottagers  who  at  present 
keep  cows  enjoy,  arises  in  a  great  measure  from 
its  being  peculiar,  and  would  be  considerably  di- 
minished if  it  were  made  general. 

A  farmer  or  gentleman  has,  we  will  siippOBe,  a 
certain  number  of  cottages  on  his  farm.  Being  a 
liberal  man,  and  liking  to  see  all  the  people  about 
him  comfortable,  he  may  join  a  piece  of  land  to 
each  cottage  sufficient  to  keep  one  or  two  cows, 
and  give  besides  high  wages.  His  labourers  will 
of  course  live  in  plenty,  and  be  able  to  rear  up 
large  families ;  but  his  farm  may  not  require  many 
hands ;  and  though  he  may  choose  to  pay  those 


•  Sec  an  Incjuii-y  into  tlie  Slalc  of  Cottagcn  in  tbc  Counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Itutlaiid,  by  Kobtrt  Gotirlny.  Aannls  o(  Agriculture, 
Tol.xixm.  p.514. 
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which  he  employs  well,  he  will  not  probably  wish 
to  hare  more  labourers  on  tiis  land  than  his  work 

requires.  He  does  not  therefore  build  more 
houses  ;  and  the  children  of  the  labourers  whom 
be  employs  must  evidently  emigrate,  and  settle  in 
other  countries.  White  such  a  system  continues 
peculiar  to  certain  families  or  certain  districts, 
the  emigrants  would  easily  be  able  to  find  work 
in  other  places  ;  and  it  canuot  be  doubted  that  the 
individual  labourers  employed  on  these  farms  are 
in  an  enviable  situation,  and  such  as  we  might  na- 
turally wish  was  the  lot  of  all  our  labuurers.  But 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  such  a  system  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  thinj^a,  possess  the  same  advan- 
tages, if  it  were  made  general ;  because  there 
would  then  be  no  countries  to  which  the  children 
could  emigrate  with  the  same  prospect  of  findings 
work.  Population  would  evidently  increase  be- 
yond the  demand  of  towns  and  manufactories, 
and  the  price  of  labour  would  universally  fall. 

It  should  be  observed  also,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  labourers  who  at  present  keep  cows 
are  so  comfortable,  is,  that  they  are  able  to  make 
considerable  profit  of  the  milk  which  they  do  not 
use  themselves;  an  advantage  which  would  evi- 
dently be  very  much  diminished,  if  the  system 
were  universal.  And  though  they  were  certainly 
able  to  strug^dc  through  the  late  scarcities  with 
leas  asi^istance  than  their  neiglibours,  as  might 
naturally  he  expected,  from  their  having  other 
resources  besides  the  article  which  in  those  indi- 
vidual year.s  was  scarce;  yet  if  the  system,  were 
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universal,  there  can  be  no  reason  assigned  why 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  suffer  as  much  from 
a  scarcity  of  frrass  and  a  mortality  among  cow 
OB  our  common  labourers  do  now  from  a  scarci 
of  wheat.  We  should  be  extremely  cautious  there- 
fore of  trusting  to  such  appcarances»  and  of  draw- 
ing a  general  inference  from  this  kind  of  partial 
experience. 

The  main  principle,  on  which  the  society  for 
increasing  the  comforts  and  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  professes  to  proceed,  is  excellent. 
To  give  effect  to  that  master-spring  of  industry,  ! 
the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition!  is  the  tru^, 
mode  of  improving  the  state  of  the  lower  classe^H 
and  we  may  safely  agree  with  Sir  Thon)as  Ber^^ 
nard,  in  one  of  his  able  prefaces,  that  whatever 
encourages  and  promotes  habits  of  industry,  pru> 
dcnce,  foresight,  A'irtue  and  cleanliness,  among  the 
poor,  is  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  country ;  and 
whatever  removes  or  diminishes  the  incitements 
to  any  of  these  qualities  is  detrimental  to  thestat 
and  pernicious  to  the  individual.;): 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard  indeed  himself  seems 
general  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties,  which 


I 


*  At  pn^cnt  tlic  loss  of  n  vavr,  which  must  uuw  aiiil  iben  bap- 
pcn,  U  generally  rrmcdLcd  by  n  petition  And  ftiibscripti-on  ;  oih!  ft<i 
the  event  is  considered  as  a  mosi,  serious  mhrorliinir  to  h  laboiirtr, 
these  petitions  arc  for  the  most  pnrl  iLttcntlcil  to  ;  hut  if  the  cow 
Byslcm  »vcrc  unikemnl,  Indies  >*oiiltl  vccui'  »i>  frcipicntly,  that  tlicy 
coulil  not  |lo^i^ihly  be  rupFiirvd  iu  t1it  same  niiy,  mid  faniUies  woiil^ 
be  continually  dropping  from  cotupoi'ativc  pltnty  into  wmil. 

+  I'l-clnci:  to  vol.  ii,  of  the  HcjioiH. 
"■'"J  Preface  to  vol.iii.  of  the  KqKtrtB. 
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the  society  has  to  contend  with  in  llie  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object.  But  still  it  appears  to  be  in 
some  danger  of  falling  into  the  error  before  alluded 
to.  of  drawing  general  inferences  from  insufficient 
experience.  Without  adverting  to  the  plans  re- 
specting cheaper  foods  and  parish  shops,  recom- 
mended by  individuals,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  depend  entirely  upon  their  being  peculiar 
to  certain  families  or  certain  parishes,  and  would 
be  lost  if  they  were  general,  by  lowering  the  wages 
of  labour ;  I  shall  only  notice  one  observation  of  a 
more  comprehensive  nature,  which  occurs  in,  the 
preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Reports.  It 
is  there  remarked  that  the  experience  of  the  so- 
ciety seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the 
best  mode  of  relieving  the  poor  was,  by  assisting 
them  at  their  own  homes,  and  placing  out  their 
children  as  soon  as  possible  in  different  employ- 
ments, apprenticeships,  &c.  I  really  believe  that 
this  is  the  best,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  agree- 
able, mode  in  which  occasional  and  discriminate 
assistance  can  be  given.  But  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  be  done  with  caution,  and  cannot  be 
adopted  as  a  general  principle,  and  made  the 
foundation  of  universal  practice.  It  is  open  ex- 
actly to  the  same  objection  as  the  cow  system, 
which  has  just  been  noticed,  and  that  part  of  the 
act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  directs  the 
overseers  to  employ  and  provide  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  A  particular  parish,  where  all  the 
children,  as  soon  as  they  were  of  a  proper  age, 
were  taken  from  their  parents  and  placed  out  in 
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proper  situatioDs,  might  be  very  comfortable; 
but  if  the  system  were  general,  and  the  poor  saw 
thai  all  their  children  would  be  thus  provided 
for,  every  employment  would  presently  be  over- 
stocked with  hands,  and  the  consequences  need 
not  be  again  repeated. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  money,  and  of  the  exertions  of  the 
rich,  adequately  to  relieve  a  particular  family,  a 
particular  parish,  and  even  a  particular  district. 
But  it  will  be  eijually  clear,  if  we  reflect  a  mo- 
ment on  the  subject,  that  it  is  totally  out  of  their 
power  to  relieve  the  whole  country  in  the  same 
way;  at  least  without  providing  a  regular  v 
for  the  overflowing  numbers  in  emigration,  or 
without  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  virtue  among 
the  poor,  which  the  distribution  of  this  assistan 
tends  obviously  to  discourage. 

Even  industry  itself  is,  In  this  respect,  not  very 
different  from  money.  A  man  who  possesses  a 
certaiji  portion  of  it,  above  what  is  usually  pos- 
sessed by  hiB  neighbours,  will,  in  the  actual  state 
of  things,  be  almost  sure  of  a  competent  liveli- 
hood ;  but  if  all  his  neighbours  were  to  become  at 
once  as  industrious  as  himself,  the  absolute  por- 
tion of  industry  which  he  before  possessed  would 
no  longer  be  a  security  against  want.  Hume 
fell  into  a  great  error,  when  he  asserted  tlxat 
"  almost  all  the  moral  as  well  as  natural  evils  of 
"  human  hfe  arise  from  idleness;'"  and  for  the 
cure  of  these  ills  required  only  that  the  whole 
»ipecies  should   possess  naturally  an  equal  dili- 
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geitcc  witli  that,  which  many  individuals  are  able 
to  attain  by  habit  and  reflection.*^  It  is  evident 
that  this  given  degree  of  industry  possessed  by 
the  whole  species,  if  not  combined  with  another 
virtue  of  which  he  takes  no  notice,  would  totally 
foil  of  rescuing  society  from  want  and  misery,  and 
would  scarcely  remove  a  single  moral  or  physical 
evil  of  all  those  to  which  he  alludes. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection,  which  will,  with 
great  appearance  of  justice,  be  urged  against 
the  general  scope  of  these  reasonings.  It  will  be 
said  that  to  argue  thus  is  at  once  to  object  to 
every  mode  of  assisting  the  poor,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  nature  of  things,  to  assist  people  in- 
dividually, without  altering  their  relative  situation 
in  society,  and  proportionally  depres.sing  others; 
and  that  as  those  who  have  families  are  the  persons 
naturally  most  subject  to  distress,  and  as  we  are 
certainly  not  called  upon  to  assist  those  who  do 
not  want  our  aid,  we  must  necessarily,  if  we  act 
at  all,  relieve  those  who  have  children,  and  thus 
encouVage  marriage  and  population. 

I  have  already  observed,  however,  and  1  here 
repeat  it  again,  that  the  general  principles  on 
these  subjects  ought  not  to  be  pushed  too  far, 
though  they  should  always  be  kepi  iu  view  ;  and 
that  many  cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  good 
resulting  from  the  relief  of  the  present  distress 
may  more  than  overbalance  the  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  remote  consequence. 


*  Diuluj;iics  oil  NnlHr»l  Itclijjiun,  pint  si   p.  212. 
y.  K  2 
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AH  relief  in  instances  of  distress,  not  arising 
fioni  idle  and  improvident  habits,  clearly  comes 
under  tliis  description ;  and  in  general  it  may  be 
observed,  thai  it  is  only  that  kind  oi  siistenmtic  and 
ctftain  relief,  on  which  the  poor  can  confidently 
depend,  whatever  may  be  (heir  conduct,  that 
violiiles  general  principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  general  consequence  is 
worse  than  llic  particular  evil. 

Indepeiulently  of  this  discriminate  and  occasi- 
onal assistance,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  1 
have  fully  allowed  in  a  precedinsr  chapter,  I  have 
before  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  much  might  be 
expected  from  a  better  and  more  general  system 
of  education.  Every  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
this  way  has  indeed  a  very  peculiar  value;  be- 
cause education  is  one  of  those  advantages,  which 
not  only  all  may  share  without  interfering  with 
each  other,  but  the  raising  of  one  person  may 
actually  contribute  to  the  raising  of  others.  If, 
for  instance,  a  man  by  education  acquires  that 
decent  kind  of  pride  and  those  juster  habits  of 
thinking^,  which  will  prevent  him  from  burdening 
society  with  a  fagiily  of  children  which  he  cannot 
support,  his  conduct,  as  far  as  an  individual  in- 
stance can  go,  tends  evidently  to  improve  the 
conilition  of  his  fcltow-Iabourers ;  and  a  contrary 
conduct  from  ignorance  would  tend  as  evideutly 
to  depress  it. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  also,  that  something' 
might  be  done  towards  belterins"  the  situation  of 
the  poor  by  a  general  improvement  of  their  cot- 
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tages,  if  care  were  taken,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  make  them  so  large  as  to  allow  of  two  families 
settling  in  tliem;  and  not  to  increase  their  num- 
ber faster  than  the  demand  for  labour  required- 
One  of  the  most  salutary  and  least  pernicious 
checks  to  the  frequency  of  early  marriages  in 
tliis  country  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
cottage,  aod  the  laudable  habits  which  prompt  a 
labourer  rather  to  defer  his  marriage  some  years 
in  the  expectation  of  a  vacancy,  than  to  content 
lumself  with  a  wretched  mud  cabin,  like  tliosc  in 
Ireland.* 

Even  the  cow  system,  upon  a  more  confined 
plan,  might  not  to  be  open  to  objection.  With 
any  view  of  making  it  a  substitute  fur  tlie  poor- 
laws,  and  of  giving  labourers  a  right  to  depiaud 
land  and  cows  iu  proportion  to  their  families ;  or 
of  taking  the  common  people  from  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat,  and  feeding  them  on  milk  and 
potatoes;  it  appears  to  mc,  I  confess,  truly  pre- 
posterous :  but  if  it  were  so  ordered  as  merely  to 
provide  a  comfortable  situation  for  the  better  and 
more  industrious  labourers,  and  to  supply  at  the 


*  Pcrlinps,  however,  tliU  i«  not  oficn  luft  to  liis  clioicc,  oil  nc- 
count  of  tbc  fear  which  eccry  pnriHh  has  of  i]icre»'%ing  its  poor. 
Thew  arL-  nmiiy  ways  by  nliich  aax  poor-laws  ojieratc-  in  I'oiiiiter- 
nutiug  Uicir  first  obviwus  Icndency  to  incrcnse  population,  am]  this 
is  one  of  ttiem.  1  hnvc  little  doubt  tliat  it  it  utmost  cxcluKiviily 
owing  to  these  coiiiiteracliiig  ciiii\cs.  tliai  \\c  lave  been  able  to 
pei-*evcit  iu  this  system  m)  long,  iiiitl  tlml  tlie  condition  of  the 
poor  ha<  not  been  »o  i»ucli  itijured  by  it  lu  niigljl  have  been  ex- 
pected!. 
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same  time  a  very  important  waot  among  the  poor 
in  general,  that  uf  milk  fur  their  children ;  I  think 
that  it  woulil  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  might 
be  made  a  very  powerful  incitement  to  habits  of 
industry,  economy  and  prudence.  With  this  view, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  only  a  certain  portion 
of  labourers  in  each  parish  could  be  included  in 
the  plan;  that  good  conduct,  and  not  mere  dis- 
trefts,  should  have  the  most  valid  claim  to  prefer- 
ence; that  too  much  attention  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  number  of  children;  and  that  universally, 
those  who  had  saved  money  enough  for  the  pur-: 
chase  of  a  cow,  should  be  preferred  to  those  who 
required  to  be  furnished  with  one  by  the  parish* 
One  should  undoubtedly  be  extremely  unwilling 
not  to  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  that  known 
jslimuUis  to  industry  and  economy,  the  desire  of, 
and  attachment  to,  property:  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  good  effects  of  this  stimulus 
ehcw  themselves  principally  when  tliis  property 
is  to  be  procured  or  preserved  by  personal  ex- 
ertions ;  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  general 
under  other  circumstances.  If  any  idle  man  with 
4  family  could  demand  and  obtain  a  cow  and 


*  The  act  !>>'  ElizabcLb,  wliicli  prohibilcd  tb«  building  of  ooL- 
b^fea,  uiil(:!i)>  r<iuv  iktim  of  land  wen;  anotxccl  tn  ibcm.  »  prohnbly 
imprnctiaiblv  in  n  inatiiitztcttiriiiK  country  like  Kaf^ljuitl;  bul, 
iifum  tbiH  ]iriiii'i|>k,  cvrtuliily  iliti  gi-eiiicM  pan  nf  ibe  poor  mighl 
poMcss  land  j  bi-cau«L-  tbt  difliciilry  of  |in)citriii^  such  roiU(^ 
would  nlwuya  npcrntc  n<  a  pawcrfiil  vbccli  to  llicir  iiiciijiHc.  Ilic 
irHVct  of  such  n  plan  wiiuld  be  «cry  dificiTiit  fruiii  llml  ut  Mr. 
Young, 
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some  land,  1  should  expect  to  see  both  veryofica 
neglected. 

It  has  been  observed  that  those  cottagers,  who 
keep  cows,  are  more  industrious  and  more  regular 
in  their  conduct,  than  those  who  do  not.  This  is 
probably  true,  and  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected; but  llie  inference  that  ibe  way  to  make 
all  people  industrious  is  to  give  them  cows,  njay 
by  no  means  be  quite  so  certain.  Most  of  those 
who  keep  cows  at  present  have  purchased  them 
with  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  It  is  there- 
fore more  just  to  say  that  their  industry  has  given 
them  a  cow,  than  that  a  cow  has  given  them 
their  industry;  though  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  imply  that  the  sudden  possession 
of  properly  never  generates  industrious  habits. 

The  practical  good  effects,  which  have  been  al- 
ready experienced  from  cottagers  keeping  cows,* 
arise  in  fact  from  the  system  being  nearly  such  a* 
the  confined  plan  which  I  have  mentioned.  In  the 
districts  where  cottagers  of  this  description  most 
abound,  they  do  ixut  bear  a  very  large  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  whole  parish;  they  con- 
sist in  general  of  the  better  sort  of  labourers,  who 
have  been  able  to  purchase  their  own  cows;  and 
the  peculiar  comforts  of  their  situation  arise  as 
much  from  the  relative  as  },he  positive  advantages 
which  they  possess. 

From  observing  therefore  their  industry  and 

"  Inqtiiiy  into  the  Stntc  nf  Cottagers  in  Coiinties  of  Ifinmin 
«nd  Ru(lanr).  t>y  Hubert  Goiirliiir.  Annaln  uf  Af^rkuUtire,  vo]. 
AKxvii.  p.  Jl-1. 
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coinfurts,  wc  should  be  very  cautious  of  inferring 
that  wc  could  give  the  snme  industry  and  coDiforts 
lo  all  the  lower  classes  of  people,  by  giving  thera_ 
the  same  possessions.     There  is  nuthing^,  that  hi 
given  rise  to  such  a  cloud  of  erruri<,  as  a  confusion' 
between  I'elative  and  positive,  aud  between  caus 
I  and  elfect. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  any  plan  of 
nerally  improving  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  or 
enabling  more  of  them  to  keep  cows,  would  evi- 
dently give  them  the  power  of  rearing  a  greater 
number  of  children,  and,  by  thus  encouraging  po- 
pulation, violate  the  principles  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish.     But  if  1  have  bceu  suc- 
cessful  in   making  tlie   reader  comprehend   the 
principal  bent  of  this  work,   he  will  be  aware 
that  the  precise  reason  why  I  think  that  more 
children  ought  not  to  be  born  than  the  country 
can  support  is,  that  the  greatest  possible  numbe^^ 
of  those  that  are  born  may  be  supported.     W^H 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  assist  the  poor  in 
any  way,  without  enabling  tlteni  to  rear  up  to 
manhood  a  greater  nunibcrof  their  children.     But 
this  is,  of  all  other  things,  the  most  desirable,  boll^i 
with  regard  to  individuals  and  the  public.     £vei'^^| 
loss  of  a  child  from  the  consequences  of  poverty 
must  evidently  be  preceded  and  accompauied  bj^^ 
great  misery  to  individuals;  and  in  a  public  vie\^^ 
every  child  that  dies  under  ten  years  of  ago  is  a 
loss  to  the  nation  of  all  that  had  been  expended 
in  its  subsistence  till  that  period.     Conscquentb 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  decrease  of  mortalily 
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all  ages  is  what  we  ought  to  aim  at.  We  cannot 
however  eftect  this  object,  without  first  crowding 
the  population  in  some  degree  by  making:  more 
children  grow  up  to  manhood;  but  wc  shall  do 
no  harm  in  this  respect,  if^  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  impress  these  children  with  the  idea,  that,  to 
possess  the  same  advantages  as  their  parents,  they 
must  defer  marriage  till  they  have  a  fair  prospect 
of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family.  And  it  must 
be  candidly  confessed  that,  if  wc  cannot  do  this, 
all  our  former  efforts  will  have  been  thrown  away. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  permanent 
and  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  can  be  elfected  without  an  increase  in  the 
preventive  check ;  and  unless  this  take  place, 
either  with  or  without  our  efforts,  every  thing 
that  is  done  for  the  poor  must  be  temporary  and 
partial:  a  diminution  of  mortality  at  present  will 
be  balanced  by  an  increased  mortality  in  future; 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition  in  one 
place  will  proportionally  depress  it  in  another. 
Tbfc  is  a  truth  so  important,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, that  it  can  scarcely  be  too  often  insisted  on. 
Paley,  in  a  chapter  on  population,  provision, 
&c.,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  observes,  that  the 
condition  most  favourable  to  the  population  of  a 
country,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  its  general  hap- 
piness, is,  '*  that  of  a  laborioii«  rrujijal  people  mi- 
"  nisteriug  to  the  demandsof  an  opulent  luxurious 
f*  nation.""     Such  a  form  of  society  has  not,  it 

*  Vol.  ii.  c.xi,  p.  359.     From  a  pEWsap:  in  Paley^i  \a(iiial 
Theology,  I  am  inclined  to  lliiiik  that  ^ubsequcut  vvflixliuii  induced 
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must  be  confessed,  an  iaviting  aspect.  Nottiiog 
but  the  conviction  of  its  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary could  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  ten  millious 
of  people  condemned  to  incessant  toil,  and  to  the 
privation  of  every  thing  but  absolute  necessaries, 
in  order  to  minister  to  the  excessive  luxuries  of 
the  oilier  million.  But  the  fact  is,  that  such  a 
form  of  society  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  tbc  rich  should 
excessively  luxurious,  in  order  to  support  the 
manufactures  of  a  country  \  or  that  the  poor  should 
be  deprived  of  all  luxuries,  in  order  to  make  them  j 
sufficiently  numerous.  The  best,  and  in  eve^H 
poiQtof  view  the  most  advantageous  manufacture^^ 
in  this  couutrj',  are  those  which  arc  consumed  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  nianufacturcj 
which  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  rich  are 
only  trivial,  on  account  of  the  comparative  suiall- 
ness  of  their  quantity,  but  arc  further  liable  to 
great  disadvantage  of  producing  much  occasiun^^ 
misery  among  those  employed  in  them,  froj^^ 
changes  of  fashion.  It  is  the  diffusion  of  luxury  ' 
therefore  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  not 
an  excess  of  it  in  a  few,  that  seems  to  be  most 
advantageous,  botli  with  regard  to  national  wealth. 


I  uy 

iir<^n 

laOI^ 
the    I 


liim  to  modify  some  of  his  forniCT  idcns  on  the  subject  of  pojmU 
lion.     lie  tlatcs  ninsl  juftlly  l.cb.  xsv,  p.  539.)  tbul  luaiikiDtl  n;j 
ill  every  country  brcc<l  ti]>  to  n  (.'(irtain  jiuiTir  d  distress.     If  Uiis 
allowed,  tliHi  country  will  evidently  h«  ttic  liappicst.  where  tlie  i 
grcc  of  (liMlrcss  al  this  point  \»  tlic  least ;   aacl  coniC4]ucntly,  if  tbe 
difl'iuini)  of  luxury,  by  prodiifiti{{  th*  chcrk  sooner,  leud  to  dimi 
nUfa  t.hi>  rlei;i'ee  ai  iii»uc»,  it  \\  ctitaiiily  iltMnble. 
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and  national  happiness ;  and  what  Paley  coD(ii(lers 
as  the  true  evil  and  proper  danger  of  luxury,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  consider  as  its  true  good 
and  peculiar  advantage.  If,  iudeed,  it  be  al- 
lowed that  in  every  society,  not  in  the  state  of  a 
new  colony,  some  powerful  check  to  population 
must  prevail;  and  if  it  be  observed  that  a  taste 
fur  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  will  pre- 
vent people  from  marrying,  under  the  certainty 
of  being  deprived  of  these  advantages;  it  must 
be  allowed  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  any 
check  to  marriage  so  little  prejudicial  to  the  hap- 
piness and  virtue  of  society  as  the  general  preva- 
lence of  such  a  taste;  and  consequently,  that  the 
extension  of  luxury  in  this  sense  of  the  term  ia 
particularly  desirable,  and  one  of  the  best  means 
of  raising  that  standard  of  wretchedness  alluded 
to  in  a  former  chapter. 

It  has  been  generally  found  that  the  middle  parts 
of  society  arc  most  favourable  to  virtuous  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  and  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
talents.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  cannot  be  in 
the  middle.  Superior  and  inferior  parts  areiu  the 
nature  of  things  absolutely  necessary;  and  not 
only  necessary,  but  strikingly  beneficial.  If  uo 
man  could  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall  in  society; 
if  industry  did  not  bring  with  it  its  reward,  and 
indolence  its  punishment ;  we  could  not  expect  to 
see  that  animated  activity  in  bettering  our  condi- 
tion, which  now  forms  the  master-spring  of  publio 
prosperity.  But  in  contemplating  tlie  different 
states  of  Europe,  we  obaerve  a  very  considerable 
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difference  in  the  relatire  proportions  of  (he  supe- 
rior, the  middle  and  ihe  inferior  parts ;  and  from 
the  effect  of  the$e  differences  it  seems  probable, 
that  our  best-grounded  expectations  of  an  increase 
in  tbe  happiness  of  the  mass  of  human  society 
founded  in  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  ns 
latirc  proportions  of  the  middle  parts.  And  if 
the  lower  classes  of  people  bad  acquired  the  hahit 
of  proportioning  the  supplies  of  labour  to  a  sta* 
tionary  or  even  decreasing  demand,  without  an 
increase  of  misery  and  mortality,  as  at  present^ 
we  might  even  venture  to  indulge  a  hope  that  al 
some  future  period  the  processes  for  abridging 
human  labour,  the  progress  of  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  rapid,  might  ultimately  supply  all 
the  wants  of  the  most  wealthy  society  with  le-ss 
personal  effort  than  at  present;  and  if  they  did 
uot  diminish  the  severity  of  individual  exertion, 
might,  at  least,  diminish  the  number  of  those 
employed  in  severe  toil.  If  the  lowest  classes  of 
society  were  thus  diminished,  and  the  middle 
classes  increased,  each  labourer  might  indulge  a 
more  rational  liopeof  rising  by  diligence  and  e^cer* 
tion  into  a  better  station;  (he  rewards  of  industry 
and  virtue  would  be  increased  in  number;  the  lottery, 
of  human  society  would  appear  to  consist  of  few4^| 
blanks  and  more  prizes;  and  the  sum  of  socia^^ 
happiness  would  be  evidently  augmented.  ^^ 

To  indulge,  however,  in  any  distaut  views  d^^ 
this   kind,    unaccompanied  by  the   evils  usually 
attendant  on  a  stationary  or  decreasing  demand 
for  labour,  we  must  sui>[M>se  the  general  previ 
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lence  of  such  prudential  habits  among  the  poor,  as 
would  prevent  them  from  marrying,  when  the 
actual  price  of  labour,  joined  to  what  they  might 
have  saved  in  their  single  state,  would  not  give 
them  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  a  wife 
and  hve  or  six  children  without  assistance.  And 
undoubtedly  such  a  degree  of  prudential  restraint 
would  produce  a  very  striking  melioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  people. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  even  this  degree 
of  prudence  might  not  always  avail,  as  when  a 
man  manies  he  cannot  tell  what  number  of  chil- 
dren he  shall  have,  and  many  have  more  than  six. 
This  is  certainly  true  ;  and  In  this  case  I  do  not 
think  that  any  evil  would  result  from  malting  a 
certain  allowance  to  every  child  above  this  num- 
ber ;  not  willi  a  view  of  rewarding  a  man  for  his 
large  family,  but  merely  of  relieving  him  from  a 
Species  of  distress  which  it  would  be  unreasonable 
in  us  to  expect  that  he  should  calculate  upon. 
And  with  Ibis  view,  the  relief  should  be  merely  such 
as  to  place  him  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
he  had  had  six  children.  Montesquieu  disap- 
proves of  an  edict  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  which 
gave  certain  pensions  to  those  who  had  ten  and 
twelve  children,  as  being  of  no  use  in  encouraging 
population.*  For  the  very  reason  that  he  dis- 
approves of  it,  I  should  think  that  some  law  of  the 
kind  might  be  adopted  without  danger,  and  might 
relieve  particular  individuals  from  a  very  pressing 
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and  uolooked  for  distress,  without  operating  in 
any  respect  as  an  encouragement  to  marriage. 

If  at  some  future  period  any  approajch  should 
be  made  towards  the  more  general  prevalence  of 
prudential  habits  with  respect  to  marriage  among 
the  poor,  from  which  alone  any  permanent  and 
general  improvement  of  their  condition  can  arise ; 
I  do  not  think  that  the  narrowest  politician  need 
be  alarmed  at  it,  from  the  fear  of  its  occasioning 
such  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  as  will 
enable  our  commercial  competitors  to  undersell 
us  in  foreign  markets.  There  are  four  circum- 
stances that  might  be  expected  to  accompany  it, 
which  would  probably  either  prevent,  or  fully 
counterbalance  any  effect  of  this  kind.  These 
are,  1st,  the  more  equable  and  lower  price  of 
provisions,  from  the  demand  beino;  less  frequently 
above  the  supply.  2dly,  the  removal  of  that  heavy 
burden  on  agriculture,  and  that  great  addition 
to  the  present  wages  of  labour,  the  poor's  rates. 
Sdly,  the  national  saving  of  a  great  part  of  that 
sum,  which  is  expended  without  return  in  the 
support  of  those  children  who  die  prematurely 
from  the  consequences  of  poverty.  And,  lastly, 
the  more  general  prevalence  of  economical  and 
industrious  habits,  particularly  among  unmarried 
men,  which  would  prevent  that  indolence,  drunk- 
enness and  waste  of  labour,  which  at  present  are 
too  frequently  a  consequence  of  high  wages.. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  oar  rational  Expectation*  respecting  the  future 

Jittprocement  qf  Society. 

In  taking  a  g^eneral  and  concluding  view  of  our 
rational  expectations  respecting  the  mitigation  of 
the  evil-s  arising  from  the  principle  of  po|]nlalion, 
it  may  be  observed  that  though  the  increase  of 
population  in  a    geometrical  ratio  be  incontro- 
vertible, and  the  period  of"  doubling,  when  un- 
checked, has  been  uniformly  stated  in  this  work 
rather  below  than  above  the  truth  ;  yet  there  arc 
some   natural   consequences    of  the    progress  of 
society  and  civilization,  which  necessarily  repress 
its  full  efi'ects.      These  are,  more  particularly, 
great  towns  and  manufactures,  in  which  we  can 
scarcely  hope,  and  certainly  not  expect,  to  see 
any  very  material  change.     It  is  undoubtedly  our 
duty,  aud  in  every  point  of  view  highly  desirable, 
to  make  towns  and  manufacturing  employments 
as  little  injurious  as  possible  to  the  duration  of 
human  life;  but,  after  all  our  efforts,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  always  remain  less   healthy  than 
country   situations   and    country  employments ; 
and  consequently,  operating  as  positive  checks, 
will  diminish  in  some  degree  the  necessity  of  the 
preventive  check. 

In  every  old  state,  it  is  observed  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  grown-up  people  remain  for  a 
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time  unmarried.  The  duty  of  practising  tbe 
common  and  acknowledged  rules  of  morality 
during  this  period  has  never  been  controverted 
in  theory,  however  it  may  have  been  opposed 
in  practice.  This  branch  of  the  duty  of  moral 
restraint  has  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  rea- 
sonings of  this  work.  It  rests  on  the  same  foun- 
dation as  before,  neither  stronger  nor  weaker. 
And  knowing  how  incompletely  this  duty  has 
hitherto  been  fulfilled,  it  would  certainly  be 
visionary  to  expect  that  in  future  it  would  become 
pletely  fulfilled. 

The  part  which  has  been  affected  by  the  reason- 
ings of  this  work  is  not  therefore  that  which 
relates  to  our  conduct  during  the  period  of  celi- 
bacy, but  to  the  duty  of  extending  this  period 
till  we  have  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
our  children.  And  it  is  by  no  means  visionary  to 
indulge  a  hope  of  some  favourable  change  in  this 
respect ;  because  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  prudential  restraint 
is  extremely  different  in  different  countries,  and  in 
the  same  countries  at  different  periods.  j 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  throughout  Europe 
in  general,  and  most  particularly  in  the  northera 
states,  a  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the  ope- 
ration of  prudential  restraint,  since  the  prevalence 
of  those  warlike  and  enterprising  habits  which 
destroyed  so  many  people.  In  later  times  the 
gradual  diminution  and  almost  total  extinction. of 
the  plagues,  which  so  frequently  visited  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
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centuries,  produced  a  change  of  the  same  kind. 
And  i»  this  cuuutr>',  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  proportion  of  marriages  has  become  smaller 
since  the  improvement  of  our  towns,  the  less 
irequent  returos  of  epidemics,  and  the  adoption 
of  habits  of  greater  cleanliness.  During  the  late 
scarcities  It  appears  that  the  number  of  marriages 
diminished;*  and  the  same  motives  which  pre- 
vented many  people  from  marrying  during  such 
a  period,  would  operate  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  if,  in  future,  tlie  additional  number  of  child- 
ren reared  to  manhood  from  the  introduction  of 
the  cow-pox,  were  to  be  such  as  to  crowd  all 
employments,  lower  the  price  of  labour,  and  make 
it  more  difficult  to  support  a  family. 

Universally,  the  practice  of  mankind  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  has  been  much  superior  to 
their  theories;  and  however  frequent  may  have 
been  the  declamations;  on  the  duty  of  entering 
into  this  state,  and  the  advantage  of  early  unions 
to  prevent  vice,  each  individual  has  practically 
found  it  necessary  to  consider  of  the  means  f^ 
Bupportiug  a  family,  before  he  ventured  tu  lake 
so  important  a  Step.  That  great  vis  mcdicatrix 
reipubltt'te,  Uie  desire  of  bettering  our  condition, 
and  the  fear  of  making  it  worse,  has  been  con- 
stantly in  action,  and  has  been  constantly  direct- 
ing people  into  the  right  road,  in  spite  of  all  tho 
declamations  which  tended  to  lead  them  aside. 
Owing  to  this  powerful  spring  of  health  in  every 
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state,  which  is  nolbtog  more  than  an  inference 
from  the  general  course  of  the  laws  uf  nature, 
irresistibly  forced  on  each  man's  attention,  the 
prudential  check  to  marriage  has  increased  iu 
Europe;  and  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  coa- 
clude  that  it  will  still  make  further  advances.  If 
this  take  place  without  any  marked  and  decided 
increase  of  a  vicious  intercourse  with  the  sex,  the 
happiness  of  society  will  evidently  be  promoted 
by  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  such 
incixsasc,  it  is  consolatory  to  remark  that  those 
countries  in  Euro|>c,  where  marriages  are  the  latest 
or  least  frequent,  are  by  no  means  particularly 
distinguished  by  vices  of  this  kind.  It  has  ap- 
peared, that  Norway,  Switzerland,  England,  and 
Scotland,  are  above  all  the  rest  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  preveolivc  check ;  and  though  I  do  not 
mean  to  insist  particularly  on  the  virtuous  habits 
of  these  countries,  yet  I  think  that  no  person 
■would  select  them  as  the  countries  most  marked 
for  profligacy  of  manners.  Indeed,  from  the  little 
that  I  know  of  the  continent,  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  select  them  as  most  distinguished 
for  contrary  habits,  and  as  rather  above  than 
below  their  neighbours  in  the  chastity  of  their 
women,  and  consequently  in  the  virtuous  habits  of 
their  men.  Experience  therefore  seems  to  teach 
US  that  it  is  possible  fur  moral  and  ])hysical  causes 
to  counteract  the  effects  that  might  at  first  be 
•xpected  from  an  increase  of  the  check  to  mar- 
riage; but  allowing  all  the  weight  to  these  effects 
which  is  in  any  degree  probable,  it  may  be  safely 
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asserted,  that  the  diminution  of  the  vices  arising 
from  indigence  would  fully  counterbalance  thoni; 
and  that  all  the  advantages  of  dimiiushed  mortality 
and  superior  comforts,  which  would  certainly  re-* 
suit  from  an  increase  of  the  preventive  check,  may 
be  placed  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  gains  to  the 
cause  of  happiness  and  virtue. 

ll  is  less  the  object  of  the  present  vrork  to  pro- 
pose new  plans  of  improving  society,  than  to  in- 
culcate the  necessity  of  resting  contented  with 
that  mode  of  improvement  which  already  in  has 
part  been  acted  upon  as  dictated  by  tJie  course  of 
nature,  and  of  not  obstructing  the  advances  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  in  this  way. 

It  would  be  imdoubtedly  highly  advantageous 
that  all  our  positive  institutions,  and  the  whole 
tenour  of  our  conduct  to  the  poor,  should  be  such 
as  actively  to  GO*operate  with  that  leHson  of  pru< 
dcnce  inculcated  by  the  common  course  of  hunuin 
events;  and  if  we  take  upon  ourselves  sometimes 
to  mitigate  the  natural  punishments  of  impru- 
dence, that  we  could  balance  it  by  increasing  the 
rewards  of  an  opposite  conduct.  But  much 
would  be  done,  if  merely  the  institutions  which 
directly  tend  to  encourage  marriage  were  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  we  ceased  to  circulate  opinions 
and  inculcate  doctrines,  which  positively  counter- 
act the  lessons  of  nature. 

.  The  limited  gooil,  which  it  is  aometimes  in  our 
power  to  effect,  is  often  lost  by  attempting  too 
mucb»  and  by  making  the  adoption  of  some  par- 
ticular plan  essentially  necessary  even  tu  a  partial 
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degree  of  success.  In  the  practical  application 
oflbe  reasonings  of  this  work.  1  hope  that  I  haYC 
avoided  tbis  error.  I  wish  to  press  on  the  re- 
collection  of  the  reader,  that,  thougii  1  may  have 
given  some  new  views  of  old  facte,  and  may  have 
indulged  in  the  contemplation  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  possib/c  improvemenl,  that  1  might  noi 
shut  out  that  prime  cheerer  hope;  yet  in  my  ex- 
pectations of  probable  improvement  and  in  sug- 
gesting- the  means  of  accomplishiig  it,  I  have  been 
very  cautious.  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor- 
laws  has  already  often  been  proposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  practical  evils  which  have  been 
found  to  flow  from  them,  and  the  danger  of  theic 
becoming  a  weight  absolutely  intolerable  on  the 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  more  extensive  system  of  national  edu- 
cation has  neither  the  advantage  of  novelty  with 
some,  nor  its  disadvantages  with  others,  to  re- 
commend it.  The  practical  good  effects  of  edu- 
cation have  long  been  experienced  in  i^colland; 
and  almost  every  person  who  has  been  placed  in 
a  situation  to  judge,  has  given  his  testimony  that 
education  appears  to  have  a  coosiderable  effect 
in  the  prevention  of  crimes,*  and  the  promoliuu 


*  Mr.  Kon-ftrd  foood  fewer  pcisonm  in  SnritzerUnd  mkI  Scoi' 
Unil  (han  in  other  coiinuies,  wliicb  lie  attributed  to  n  more  regular 
cducaLion  amoog  the  lower  cLas»c»  of  tl»  Swi»s  and  the  Scotcl>. 
lluriiig  ihc  number  of  years  which  llw  late  >lr,  Ficldin);  (Hvtidcd 
nt  &ou->atrect.  only  iix  Scotchiucii  n'cre  brought  beJcirc  hiiu.  He 
uted  to  &ay,  tbat  of  the  pcnutu  oooiuittol  the  gnaur  jinrt  wen 
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of'  indiiBtry,  morality  and  regular  conduct.  Vet 
these  are  the  only  plans  which  have  been  offered; 
and  though  the  adoption  i>r  them  in  the  modes 
suggested  would  very  powerfully  contribute  to' 
forward  ibe  object  of  this  work  and  better  the 
condition  of  the  poor;  yet  if  nothing  be  done  in 
this  way,  1  shall  not  absolutely  despair  of  some 
partial  good  resulting  from  the  general  effects  of 
the  reasoning. 

If  the  principles  which  I  hare  endeavoured  to 
establish  be  false,  I  most  sincerely  hope  to  see 
them  completely  refuted;  but  if  they  be  true,  the 
subject  is  so  important,  and  interests  the  question 
of  human  happiness  so  nearly,  that  it  is  impossible 
they  should  not  in  time  be  more  fully  known  and 
more  generally  circulated,  whether  any  particular 
efforts  be  made  for  the  purpose  or  not. 

Among  the  higher  and  m  iddle  classes  of  society, 
the  effect  of  this  knowledge  will,  I  hope,  be  to 
direct  without  relaxing  their  efforts  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  poor;  to  shew  ihem  what 
tbey  can  and  what  tliey  cannot  do;  and  that, 
although  much  may  be  done  by  ndvice  and  in- 
struction, by  encouraging  habits  of  prudence  and 
cleanliness,  by  discriminate  charity,  and  by  any 
mode  of  bettering  the  present  condition  of  the 
poor  which  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  pre- 
ventive check;  yet  that,  without  this  last  effect, 
all  the  former  efforts  would  be  futile;  aod  that. 


Irish.     Preface  lo  vol.  iii.  af  llie  K(?|>orts  of  the  Society  for  bH- 
teriiig  Hie  Cnndition  of  the  Poor,  p,  32. 
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in  any  old  and  well-peopled  state,  to  assist  the 
poor  in  Riich  a  innnncr  a»  to  enable  them  to  marry 
as  earlyas  they  please,  and  rear  up  large  families, 
is  a  physical  impossibility.  This  knowledge,  by 
tending  to  prevent  the  rich  from  destroying  the 
good  effects  of  their  own  exertions,  and  wasting 
tJieir  efforts  in  a  direction  where  success  is  unat- 
tainable, would  confine  their  attention  to  the 
proper  objects,  and  thus  enable  them  to  do  more 
good. 

Among  the  poor  themselves,  its  effects  would 
be  still  more  important.  That  the  principal  and 
most  permanent  cause  of  poverty  has  little  or  no 
direct  relation  to  forms  of  government,  or  the  une- 
qual division  of  property;  and  that,  as  the  rich 
do  noi  in  reality  possess  the  pouvr  of  findings  em- 
ployment and  maintenance  for  the  poor,  the  poor 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possess  the  right 
to  demand  them ;  are  important  truths  flowing 
fi*om  the  principle  of  population,  which,  when 
properly  explained,  would  by  no  means  be  above 
the  most  ordinary  comprehensions.  And  it  ia 
evident  that  every  man  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  who  became  acquainted  with  these  truths. 
would  be  disposed  to  bear  the  distresses  in  which 
he  might  \k  involved  with  more  patience;  would 
feel  less  discontent  and  irritation  at  the  govern- 
ment and  the  higher  classes  of  society,  on  account 
of  his  poverty;  would  be  on  all  occasions  less 
disposed  to  insuburdiuatiou  and  turbulence;  and 
if  he  received  assistance,  either  from  any  public 
institution  or  from  the  hand  of  private  charily,  he 
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would  receive  it  with  more  thankfulness,  and 
more  justly  appreciate  its  value. 

If  these  truths  were  by  degrees  more  generally 
known,  (wliicb  in  the  course  of  time  does  not  seem 
to  be  improbable  from  the  natural  etfecta  of  the 
mutual  interchange  of  opinions,)  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  as  a  body,  would  become  more  peace- 
able and  orderly,  would  be  less  inclined  lo  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and 
would  at  all  times  be  less  intluenced  by  inflam- 
matory and  seditious  publications,  from  knowing 
how  httle  the  price  of  labour  and  the  means  of 
supporting  a  family  depend  upon  a  revolution. 
The  mere  knowledge  of  these  trutlis,  even  if  they 
did  not  operate  sulticiently  to  produce  any  marked 
change  in  the  prudential  habits  of  the  poor  with 
regard  to  marriage,  would  still  have  a  must  beni;- 
ficial  effect  on  their  conduct  in  a  political  Uglit; 
and  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these  efllects  would  be  the  power,  that  would  re- 
sult to  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society, 
of  gradually  improving  tiieir  governments,*  with- 
out the  apprehension  of  those  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses, the  fear  of  which,  at  present,  threatens  to 

*  I  cimiiot.  bt;1i«vc  tlial.  the  reitioval  of  nil  unju^it  gruundii  of 
(llscoiitcikt  EigdinM.  coiiiitiliittrcl  nutltorlliti  would  render  ihc  people 
(orpid  und  mdiflcrent  to  ii(1vnnt»(;es,  wlikli  nre  rcully  attuinable. 
Tlw;  blessings  of  civil  liberty  mk  so  great  ihut  they  siirely  rsiinot 
nectl  ibc  xiA  o(  false  culotiring  lo  make  them  dcsirtiblc.  f  sbuulil 
be  wriy  to  tlimk  that  t^c  lower  clniscs  i(  people  could  never  be 
niiimati'd  to  awcrt  tbcir  rif^hls  but  by  mejins  of  icuch  illusory  pro- 
mi»'s,  as  will  gcncrnlly  make  tlie  remedy  of  rcsistnnce  niiitb  worse 
thfin  tbc  diiCHae  whicli  it  ivu  intcaded  to  Mire. 
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deprive  Europe  even  of  ihnt  degree  of  liberty, 
which  she  had  before  experienced  to  be  practicable, 
and  the  salutary  effects  of  which  she  bad  long 
enjoyed. 

'  -  From  a  review  of  the  state  of  society  in  former 
periods,  compared  with  the  present,  I  should  cer-> 
tainly  say  that  the  evils  resulting  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  have  rather  diminished  than 
increased,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  an 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  real  cause.  And  if 
we  can  indulge  the  hope  that  this  ignorance  will 
be  gradually  dissipated,  it  docs  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  ihat  they  will  be  still  further 
diminished.  The  increase  of  absolute  population, 
which  will  of  course  lake  place,  will  evidently 
tend  but  little  to  weaken  this  expectation,  a& 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion 
between  po])ularion  and  food,  and  not  on  the  ab- 
solute number  of  peoplo.  In  the  former  part  of 
this  work  it  appeared  that  the  countries,  which 
possessed  llie  fewest  people,  often  suB'ered  the 
most  from  the  effects  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion; and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  taking 
Europe  throughout,  fewer  famines  and  fewer  dist 
eases  arising  from  want  have  prevailed  in  the 
last  century  than  in  those  which  preceded  it. 
.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  our  future 
prospects  respecting  the  miligatiou  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  principle  of  population  may  not 
be  so  bright  as  we  could  wish,  yet  they  are  far 
from  being  entirely  disheartening,  and  by  na 
means  preclude  that  gradual  and  progressive  im-. 
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provemcnt  in  human  society,  which,  before  the 
late  wild  speculations  on  ttiis  subject,  was  the 
object  of  rational  expectation.  To  the  laws  of 
property  and  marriage,  and  to  the  ajiparently 
narrow  principle  of  self-interest  which  prompts 
each  individual  to  exert  himself  in  bettering  hia 
condition,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  noblest  exer- 
tions of  human  genius,  for  every  thing  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  civilized  from  the  savage  state.  A 
strict  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  population 
obliges  us  to  conclude  that  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  throw  down  the  ladder,  by  which  we  have 
risen  to  this  eminence;  but  it  by  no  means  proves, 
that  we  may  not  rise  higher  by  the  same  means. 
The  structure  of  society,  in  its  great  features, 
■will  probably  always  remain  unchanged.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  always 
consist  of  a  class  of  proprietors  and  a  class  of 
labourers;  but  the  condition  of  each,  and  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  may 
be  so  altered,  as  greatly  to  improve  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  melancholy  reflection  that,  while  the  views  of 
physical  science  are  daily  enlarging,  so  as  scarcely 
to  be  bounded  by  the  most  distant  horizon,  the 
science  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  should 
be  confined  within  such  narrow  liaiits,  or  at  best 
be  so  feeble  ill  its  influence,  as  to  be  unable  to 
counteract  tlie  obstacles  to  human  happiness 
arising  from  a  single  cause.  But  however  formi- 
dable these  obstacles  may  have  appeared  in  some 
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parts  of  this  work«  it  is  hoped  Uiat  the  general 
result  of  the  inquiry  is  such,  as  not  to  make  us 
gire  up  the  improvement  of  human  society  in 
despair.  The  partial  good  which  seems  to  he 
attainable  is  worthy  of  all  our  exertions ;  is  suffi- 
cient to  direct  our  efforts,  and  aninute  oar  pros- 
pects. And  although  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind  will  keep  pace 
^ith  the  brilliant  career  of  physical  discovery; 
yet,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  we  may 
confidently  indulge  the  hope  that,  to  no  onimpor- 
tant  extent,  they  will  be  influenced  by  its  pro- 
gress and  will  partake  in  its  success. 
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[ti  the  preface  to  the  second  «dilton  of  this  Essay,  I  ex- 
pressed a  liu|)«  that  tlic  detailed  iiinnner  in  which  I  hud 
treated  the  subject  and  pui^tied  it  to  its  consequences, 
though  it  might  open  th«  door  to  inainy  objections,  utid  ex- 
|)09C  me  to  much  sevErity  of  criticism,  might  be  subservient 
to  iht'  iinporlnnt  end  of  bringing  n  Bubject  so  nearly  con- 
ticctcd  mlh  the  happiness  of  societ}'  into  more  general  no- 
tice. Confonnubly  t»  ihu  same  vit:vt'»  I  should  always  have 
fell  willing  to  enter  into  the  dinciis^ion  of  any  serious  nb- 
jeclioni^  tlint  were  ni^de  to  my  principles  or  conclusions,  to 
abandon  those  which  appeared  to  bi;  false,  and  to  throw  fiir^ 
ther  lights,  if  i  could,  on  those  which  appeared  to  be  truf. 
But  though  the  work  bus  excited  n  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion mucli  greater  than  I  should  have  presumed  to  expect, 
yet  very  little  hiis  h*eu  written  to  controvtrt  it;  and  r>f  that 
little,  the  <;reate»t  part  Is  so  full  of  illibei'al  dechitnation,  and 
so  entirely  dcstitiiti;  of  argument,  as  to  be  evidently  be- 
neath notice.  What  1  huve  to  say  therefore  at  present,  will 
be  directed  rather  more  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  in  conversation,  than  to  thoBc  which  have  appeared 
in  print.  My  object  is  to  correct  some  of  the  misrcpresen- 
tationtt  which  have  gone  abroad  rt-snecting  two  or  three  of 
the  most  important  points  of  the  1.3say  ;  and  1  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  lo  those  who  huve  not  had  leisure  to  read 
the  whole  work,  if  they  would  cast  their  eyes  over  the  few 
following  pages,  tlial  ihey  may  not,  from  the  partial  and 
incorrect  statements  which  ihcy  have  heard,  mistake  the 
import  of  some  of  my  opinions,  and  attribute  to  nie  others 
»hieh  I  have  never  held, 

Th«  tirst  grand  cbjiirctiou  tliat  has  been  made  to  my  prin- 
ciples is,  that  they  contradict  the  original  vomniund  nf  the 
Creator,  to  Hicrcune  aitd   ntidliply  and  rrpleninh  the  earth. 
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But  those  wIk)  have  urged  this  objection  have  certainl; 
cither  not  read  the  work,  or  have  direclcd  (heir  iiltetititin 
sulely  to  a  few  delat-'hed  ptisstigei;,  and  have  hcei)  unable  to 
seize  the  bent  and  spiril  of  llm  wIioIl-.  I  uin  fully  of  opi- 
iiloii,  that  it  is  th«  dui}'  of  man  to  ubev  iIiIk  command  of  bis 
CrvBtor  ;  nor  i>  there,  in  iiiy  recoil  vvtioi),  a  single  passage 
ill  the  work,  nliich,  taken  with  the  contrM,  can,  to  aii; 
reader  of  intelligence,  wamnt  the  eontraiy  inference. 

Every  express  cominatid  given  io  man  by  his  Creator  is 
giren  in  subordination  to  those  greal  and  uniform  Uusof 
nature,  which  he  had  pievimi&ly  cstabh&hrd ;  and  we  ar« 
furbiddm  both  by  reason  and  religion  lo  expet^t  that  these 
laws  will  be  changed  in  order  to  enable  us  to  execute  more 
readily  any  particular  pn?ce[it.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  thai, 
if  matt  were  enabled  miraculously  to  live  without  food,  the 
earth  would  be  very  rapidly  replenished  :  hutus  »ehavciiot 
Jlie  sligliteat  ground  of  hope  Ihnt  such  a  mimcle  will  be 
worked  for  this  purpi»e,  it  becomes  our  po.'<ilive  duly  as 
reasonable  creal  nrts,  and  wtlh  a  view  of  executing  the  com- 
mands of  our  Creulor,  to  iiiijuire  iitto  llie  laws  which  he  has 
pstaMislicd  for  the  niulliplicatioii  of  ttie  species.  And  when 
we  fioJ,  not  only  fiorn  ilie  speculative  conteniplalioii  of 
these  laws,  but  from  the  far  more  powerful  and  imperious 
suegcstiuns  at'  our  senses,  thai  man  cannot  live  without  food, 
it  IS  a  folly  e.\ai-Lly  of  tlic  same  kiini  (n  attempt  to  obe]  the 
will  of  our  Creator  by  iuLTcasing  popuhition  willioul  re- 
fcrcnce  to  the  means  of  ita  support,  as  to  attempt  lo  oblam 
an  abmidant  crop  of  corn  by  sowing  it  on  llic  way-Mile  and 
in  hedges,  wliere  it  cannot  receive  its  proper  iioutishnient. 
Which  is  it,  1  would  ask,  that  best  seconds  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  (he  Creulor  in  covering  llie  earth  with  esculent 
vegetables,  he  who  nilli  vuic  und  foresight  duly  ploughs  and 
prepares  q  picci;  of  ground,  and  sows  no  more  seed  ibaii  lie 
expects  wilt  giow  up  to  inaturily,  or  he  who  scatters  u  pro- 
fuiiou  of  seed  iiidifferenlly  over  the  land,  without  reference 
to  the  soil  on  wliich  it  falls,  or  any  previous  preparation  for 
its  reception  i 

It  is  an  utter  misconception  of  my  arguancul  to  infer  that 
I  um  an  enemy  lo  populntiun.  1  am  only  an  enemy  to  vice 
and  misery,  and  consequently  to  that  unfavourable  propor- 
tion between  population  and  food,  which  produces  these 
evils.  ISut  tills  niifuvoiirabic  proportion  hai  no  necessary 
couucctton  willi  the  quantity  of  absolttte  poptilalion  which 
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a  country  tuuy  contuiii.  On  ibiv  contrurj,  ll  i:*  mure  fre- 
qtieiitly  found  in  counlrict  wliicK  arc  v«ry  thinly  peopled, 
tliBn  ill  those  wliK'li  ure  pupulmtSt  -     '    '  , 

The  belli  wf  my  iir^niueiil  on  the  guliject  of  (lUpulAtlon 
may  be  ill u !<lr.itt;il  by  llie  iiistuiicc  of  a  {ruHlure  furiii.     IF  a 
yuuDg  gnuier  were  told  To  slock  bin  Innd  AVetl,  ns  on  tiis 
stuck  wouUI  (le]>cnc)  his  pioliN  iind  the  iillimatc  sucvcss  of 
liis  under  I  liking,  lie  would  ciTlainly  have  brcn  told  nothing 
but  what  was  Ktrirtly  irue:  ami  h«  would  Iibv«  lo  accuse 
biniscir,  not  liis  advisers,  if,  in  jiursuniice  of  these  iiulruc- 
tionH,  he  were  lu  |)IihIi  llie  brefding  of  hix  cuttlu  lill  they 
became   Iiuii   iind  liulf-starvud.      liis  iiiitliuctor,   when  he 
talked  of  the  ndvanlages  of  »  large  §Iock,  niennl  iindonbt- 
cdly  tilock  in  proper  condition,  and  not  siicli  a  stock  as, 
though  it  might  be  numerically  greater,  wa.s  in  vtiliie  much 
less.     The  exprcBsion  of  stocking  a  farm  well  does  not  refer 
to  particular  numbers,  but  merely  to  that  proportion  which 
is  best  adapted  lo  the  farm,  whellRT  It  be  a  poor  or  a  rich 
oHc,  whether  it  will  carry  litiy  heiid  ofcutlle  or  five  hundred. 
It  is  undoubtedly  exirenirly  clp«ivablc  that  it  ithould  carry 
the  gTCiit<^r  number,  nnd  every  <-t}Wt  should   be  mndc   to 
cifect  this  object;  but  surely  that  fiirmrr  could  iiol  be  con- 
sidered its  on  eiiemy  to  a  laige  <)iianiily  of  .stock,  who  should 
insist  upon  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  altirmpling  to  breed 
aaeh  a  quantity,  before  the  land  w&s  put  into  u  condition  lu 
bear  it. 

Tlic  arguments  which  [  have  used  re.«|iectiiig  the  increase 
of  pupuJjtion  are  exactly  of  the  same  luituie  us  these  just 
mentioned.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  iiitcnii<iii  of  the  Creator 
that  the  earth  should  bn  replenished  ;♦  but  certainly  with  & 
healthy,  virtuous  nml  happy  population,  not  an  unhealthy, 
■vicious  and  miserable  one.  ^itd  if,  inendeuvouring  to  obey 
the  command  lo  incrraiiie  and  multiply,  \vc  people  it  only 
with  beings  of  this  latter  desciiplion  and  NiifFer  accordingly, 
we  have  uo  ri);hl  to  impeach  the  Ju»liec  of  the  eumtnand^ 
but  our  irrational  mode  of  cxccnimg  it. 

In  the  deairablenesH  of  a  great  aiul  eHicient  popidnli<>ii,  I 
do  not  ditTcr  from  the  warmest  advocates  of  increase.  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  with  the  writers  of  old  that 
It  is  not  extent  of  territory,  but  extent  of  population  tliut 


*  TkisopiniMi  1  ha««  saprMMd,  p«^  Wl  of  the  4lo  Fdil.  mtl  p.  f6t>,*<il. 
■LefiliuHii.{i)ie6th>. 
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mt'jisurcs  the  power  of  status.  It  is  tmlv  »s  Lo  lliu  oichIu  of 
ubtsuiiing  a  vigoTOU!!  uuti  vfIicit.*-iU  puptil;(tiuii  diut  I  ditler 
from  tUcrn;  oud  iu  ibus  diScring  I  coucvivc  myitvlf  vutiivlv 
bonie  uut  by  expfiiieucv,  that  great  lest  of  alt  liuinau  s}>ecu- 
lations. 

It  nppears  from  the  undoiibtpd  teslimony  of  registers, 
tliat  a  large  proportion  of  inarriuges  and  biriiis  is  by  uo 
invaiis  nrccfliarily  coniirctcfl  with  a  rapid  inrrrasc  of  papu- 
lation, but  is  ofltfii  foiuid  in  couulries  wliere  it  tn  rither  Bta> 
tioDar)'  or  iucrcaiung  very  aloM'ly,  I1ic  population  of  such 
cuunlries  is  tH>t  uoly  couipara lively  iiivfiiciciit  fiuin  llic  gu- 
iicnil  poverty  aud  misery  of  the  iiihabitaiiu,  but  iiivariaUlj' 
contaius  u  iiiucti  lurgt-r  proporliun  uf  persons  iii  those  siuget 
of  life,  ill  which  tlioy  iiro  tiiuibit;  lo  tonlribiile  their  sbnrc  lo 
Uiv  resources  or  the  dcfeiice  of  iht:  Mnte. 

Tliis  is  most  strikingly  illiMtraled  in  an  instance  uliich  I 
bave  quoted  from  Mt  Muret,  in  u  chupter  ou  Switxcrlaud, 
where  it  appeared,  ihnt  in  proportion  to  the  same  popula- 
tion, the  Lyonais  produced  lO  birlh»,  the  Pays  dc  Vnud  1 1, 
ami  a  particular  parish  in  the  Alpa  only  8  ;  but  that  ul  the 
agL-  of  20  these  thn-e  very-  diffurciil  nunibt'is  wore  all  le- 
ducL-d  lo  th<;  same*  In  the  I^)unui»  iiciiily  half  of  the  pu- 
piilatioii  wtLs  under  the  age  of  pMbei-ly,  in  the  I'arx  de  V'aiiil 
oiie-Uiird,  and  in  the  parish  of  ihc  Alp»  only  one-fourth. 
The  inference  from  8iich  facts  is  unavuid;ible,  and  of  ilic 
highest  importance  to  ttociety. 

'r\ii'-  power  of  a  cunniiy  to  increase  its  rrstonrces  m  de- 
fend its  pos!ics.4i«n»  muMt  <iepend  piin<;ip;illy  upon  its  f?fK- 
rient  population,  upon  thut  pait  of  ihc  pojiiilalton  which  t!i 
of  all  age  to  be  employed  effectually  in  ngricuUurt;,  com- 
merce or  war  ;  but  it  appears  with  an  evidence  little  slioit 
of  deiiioniilralion,  that  in  a  country,  tbe  resources  of  which 
do  not  naturally  call  for  a  larger  proportion  of  biriha,  such 
ail  IncrcusL-,  so  far  from  lending  to  increase  ihift  eBicient  pi>- 
puliUioti,  would  tend  mnlerinlly  to  iliminii^h  it.  It  wonld 
uiidoubtecll)'.  at  firsl,  increase  tlie  number  of  »oul»  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ineaii.-i  of  Miibsislence,  and  iherefoit^  cruelly 
Increase  the  pressure  of  want ;  but  the  nuuibei^  of  [wrsoiis 
riatng  annually  to  the  age  of  piiberly  might  not  be  so  greiit 
»  before,  a  larger  part  of  the  produce  would  be  distributed 
nithont  retuni  lu  children  who  would  never  reach  nianhocMl. 


*  Page  S71,  4te.  cdil.  and  p,  Si2.  *ul.  I.  of  tliii  edit,  (Uic  0  tli.) 
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anH  the  additional  po|>ulution,  instead  of  f;iviii»  nddilion;]! 
aireitglli  lo  llie  country,  would  esReiitially  Iokklh  tliiv  sin-iiglh, 
ami  operate  as  a  constant  obstacle  to  tliv  crettiiMl  of  anvr 
resources. 

We  are  a  liltlo  diizzled  at  present  by  the  population  and 
]H>M'er  of  Francf,  and  it  is  known  iKat  site  has  always  lia<l  h 
large  pro|toitioii  of  birtlis  :  but  if  any  reliance  can  Im  placed 
on  what  are  considered  as  the  beat  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  in  quite  certain  lliat  the  adiantage^i  which  Hlie  enjoys 
do  nolarbe  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  structure  of  her 
IMipulaiioii;  but  sotcly  from  the  great  dbsulule  quantity  of 
it,  durived  from  her  immense  extent  of  fertile  territory. 

Nccker,  sfieakiug  of  the  popnlatioti  of  Fr.ince,  saya,  llial 
it  is  so  composed,  thai  a  million  of  individual  present 
neither  tlie  same  force  in  war,  nor  the  same  eapticity  for  la- 
bour, :is  nil  equal  number  in  a  country  wliere  the  people  are 
leas  oppressed  and  fewer  die  in  infancy.*  And  tlie  view 
which  ^^rthiir  Young  has  given  of  llic  stale  of  the  lovrcr 
classes  of  the  people  at  the  time  he  travelled  in  France, 
«liich  was  juBl  at  the  commencement  of  the  rcvoliitiuti, 
leads  directly  to  the  same  conclusion.  According;  to  tho 
atiliiti'jiie  OiiivraU  et  Pmt'tcuUhe  dn  la  fraiicc,  lately 
published,  the  proportion  of  the  population  niidcr  twenty 
is  almost  ^  \  in  England,  if  increasing  no  faster  than  France, 
it  would   probably  not  be  mucli  more  llian  /^.-f      Coo- 


\ 


*  If«iJicr  sur  tc«  Fiuancu,  tutu. !.  cli.  ix,  p,  iGS,  ISiqu. 

t  I  do  lutl  mirntirm  th^^  iivtitilHin  liert,  as  voucliing  In  hhv  degree  l^^r  iHt^ir 
ptfimai,  bill  tsttrAy  lor  tho  i(ik<t  nf  illinttuting  ths  subj>?ct.  I  hove  ntatinn  l« 
HHB  ml  ttiH  p/tipuilioii  ^ivmi  in  llit>  Staluiiiiiui  Ginrrnte  wai  ticil  UVen  (toat 
aetaal Cinimi.'nit)(>ii9 ;  mid  tliHliiicniioiii^d  in  ihcii'il.  Cor  RtiglainJ.ljcinijtrcttiriil, 
Mid  prubabljr  tuusmitil.  Oflhlt,  huwrvcc.  wcniq^  6i;rtullii  «urc,  (Iinl wlicn  two 
CvuDtricf,  fcoia  tlie  p[vtior(>«ii  of  llicii  1iirOi»  tu  dentin,  iucrraH?  nC'irlv  nt  Ihc 
uinic  rail',  tliuoim,  in  ivfiicti  the  Ij  iritis  anil  deatlii  btuT  flic  givatctt  pni)^i>rtiuii  Ifi 
the  wlioEc  p(>piili»tion,wi£l  tinvFibesmallcat  compnnilive:ianilicrnf  pKr(oniali&v« 
(be  agR  of  i>iiLi<rtj'.  'J'liat  EtigUiid  aiid  Scotland  hivu.  b  evrry  million  of  inio- 
|iIo  whii'ii  tlicj<  (dntaiii,  mure  iniliiiduiilt  (it  fur  luliniii  than  Kmncc,  ihv.  dnln 
wr  liuvc^  nrc  iiilHcicnl  to  dttcTmiac  ■,  but  in  vihal  degree  tliie  riitfi^cntc  uiiatu 
caAiiot  bo  dKv'taiiicdr  wilbcul  bi!tti:C  iiifcmiution  ttiDii  ^e  at  prrseiit  p^iAcUp 
On  Acuouiilof  iha  mole  mpici  icicrcAtp  of  popuhlion  in  Ungtnnd  tbnn  in  Froiicu 
bt-furc  tiic  rcToiuIiuii,  Englciiid  ouglil,  e^tirii  paribus.  )i>  liuvc  tiad  Itn'  iHij^vitt 
pTD|Kirli<ui  of  bitihj;  yd  in  France  tlic  proyurtioii  was  ^  or  ^,  and  in  l^iiglmul 

I'lic  propocliun  ofiMtwiiia  cupsble  uf  beating  unu  liiu  bcc-n  winctimc)  ul- 
culited  nt  a II ■.'•fourth,  and  suinaljiiic^  St  oiic-fiFlli,  of  Hk  wliola  itapulation  of  ft 
couutrf.  I'bfi  reader  will  be  nwsr^  oi  tbe  prodigiaiu  riilTdrcaca  bctweeit  tlio 
Iwu  nlimiiu-s,  iiu(i|iDni)|^  ilittii  lu  bo  ipplica>>le  (n  (wn  illirnmil  cuniitrici.  In 
Ibetitit  vuK,  a  pi)|iiilBtiiiii  ul  Iwpiily  millloiii  uonlJ  ijlM  fin-  iiiillitini  of  rflifi:- 
titcnicn  ;  aud  iu  tlie ulliriiusc,  t|jc  wiuie  |.opulaiiuit  nould  odIj  jicldfrur  mil- 
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SMinmtly  out  of  a  population  of  ten  milliontt  Knglanti  would 
have;  a  million  more  of  per.'^oiig  al>ovc  twenty  ibau  I'Vauce, 
and  would  upou  lliii  suppoailioa  bave  at  lea«t  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  more  males  of  a  military  age.  If  our  po- 
pulation were  of  tbc  same  description  as  that  of  France,  it 
must  be  incrcas4;<i  numerically  )>y  more  than  n  million  ncd 
a  half,  in  order  to  enable  u»  to  produce  from  England  and 
Wales  the  suiite  number  of  perioiis  above  the  age  of  twenty 
as  ul  present;  ami  if  nc  had  only  an  Jncreune  of  a  million, 
OUT  efficient  strength  in  agriculture,  coininerre  and  war, 
.would  be  in  the  tnoM  decided  manner  diminished,  white  at 
the  same  lime  the  distresses  of  tbc  lower  dashes  would  be 
dreadfully  increased.  Can  any  raltuual  man  eay  that  on  ad- 
ditional population  of  ibis  description  >^'ould  be  desirable, 
either  in  a  mora)  or  political  view  •  And  yel  this  is  the  kinil 
of  pupulation  which  invariably  results  from  direct  encourage- 
ments to  niarriiige,  or  front  the  wunt  of  thnt  per*ional  re- 
spcctnbiliiy  uhicb  is  occasioned  hy  ignonmce  and  dcs> 
potism. 

It  may  perh»p«  bo  Inie  thnt  France  fills  her  armies  with 
greater  facility  and  less  interruption  to  the  iisunt  labours  of 
her  inhabitant!)  than  England ;  and  it  muNt  be  acknuvrledged 
that  poverty  und  naiit  of  employincnt  arc  poweiTul  aids  to 
a  recruiting  Serjeant;  but  it  would  not  be  a  very  humane 
project  to  keep  our  people  always  in  vvaut,  lor  the  sake  of 
cnhsting  them  cheaper;  nor  would  it  be  a  Tcry  politic  pr<H 
ject  to  diminish  our  wealth  and  strength  with  tbc  same  eco- 
nomical  view.  Wc  caimol  uttain  incompatible  objects.  If 
■Vie  possess  the  ndvant»n;e  of  being  able  to  ke4.'p  ni>«r1y  aR 
our  people  constantly  employed,  either  in  agriculture  or  com- 
merce, we  cannot  ex|H;ct  to  letiiinlbe  uppoMte  udviinfageol 
their  being  always  tit  leisure,  and  willing  to  enli^d  for  a  very 
small  sum.*  But  we  may  rest  peifertly  assured  that  while 
wc  have  the  eflicient  population,  we  slial)  never  want  niMi 
to  611  our  armie»,  if  we  propose  to  them  adeqitiiic  motives. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Essay  I   have  dwelt  much  on  th9 


liotiK-  Wt  eaiinol  inrely  daiiht  which  of  Ihe  two  kin<ii  of  |>o|iuliili(in  wnaldbe 
of  ihn  laati  valimblc  dFtrripiinii,  built  witti  rvgard  to  aclaal  ttrcu^lli  tmii  the 
cmtiaoof  fntli  risoiiKM.  Prnhahly.  tiunrTCr.  Ihcir  an-  nu  two  coinuricsia 
F.uropt  in  vhicli  thi;  ililTitFiicc  in  tills  respect  U  bo  crcal  u  iLat  b«Ivrccn  on»- 
f>iiith  anrfoiic-fiflli. 

■  ThU  mihJKt  l>  ulrililni^y  llluitr.ilM  lii  L/Kd  S«IUrli'>  htdd  and  mut^Aj 
ah««Tvatlt>ii»  "  Ok  il>e  ]in>i>Piii  Siiir  iit  ilin  H<glil«iii1&,  Bnil  m  ihi>  Cauae*  sM 
]irotiatil«  conMi]ueiiM»  of  Uinlgrnllon,"  to  ahlcfa  1  can  wUli  confidtiwe  refwr*' 
natkr. 
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advantage  of  rearing  the  requisite  population  of  any  country 
from  the  suialleiit  number  of  births.  I  have  stated  expressly, 
that  a  decrease  of  mortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought 
chiefly  to  aim  at ;  and  as  the  best  criterion  of  happiness  and 
good  government,  instead  of  the  largeness  of  the  proportion 
of  births,  which  was  the  usual  mode  of  judging,  I  have  pro- 
posed the  smallness  of  the  proportion  dying  under  the  age 
of  puberty.  Conscious  that  1  had  never  intentionally  de- 
viated from  these  principles,  I  might  well  be  rather  sur- 
prised tu  hear  that  1  had  been  considered  by  some  as  an 
enemy  to  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  which 
is  calculated  to  attain  th©  very  end  which  I  have  uniformly 
considered  as  so  desirable.  I  have  indeed  intimated  what  I 
still  continue  most  firmly  to  believe,  that  if  the  resources  of 
the  country  would  not  permanently  admit  of  a  greatly  acce- 
lerated rate  of  increase  in  the  population  (and  whether  they 
would  or  not  must  certainly  depend  upon  other  causes  be- 
sides the  number  of  lives  saved  by  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion),* one  of  two  things  would  happen,  either  an  increased 
mortality  of  some  other  diseases,  or  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  births.  But  I  have  expressed  my  conviction  that 
the  latter  effect  would  take  place  ;  and  therefore  consistently 
with  the  opinions  which  t  have  always  maintained,  I  ought 
to  be,  and  am,  one  of  the  warmest  friends  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cow-pox.  In  making  every  exertion  which  I 
think  likely  to  be  effectual,  to  increase  the  comforts  and  di- 
ininish  the  mortality  among  the  poor,  I  act  in  the  most 
exact  conformity  to  my  principles.  Whether  those  are 
equally  consistent  who  profess  to  have  the  same  object  in 
view,  and  yet  measure  the  happiness  of  nations  by  the  large 
proportion  of  marriages  and  births,  is  a  point  which  tljey 
would  do  well  to  consider. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  natural  checks  to  po- 
pulation will  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
without  resorting  to  any  other  aids ;  and  one  ingenious 
writer  has  remarked  that  I  have  not  deduced  a  single  original 
fact  from  real  observation,  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the 

"  It  shoiiiii  be  remarked,  however,  lint  a  voung  person  saved  from  dealli  is 
more  likply  to  cfintribute  lo  the  ci'ealion  of  freah  reaourcci  than  iijiolher  binh. 
It  is  a  grciLt  loss  of  labour  and  food  tn  begin  aver  again.  And  uiiiversaliy  it  is 
true  tbat,  under  similar  circumstances,  that  urticlc  will  come  llie  theapcsl  lo 
market,  which  is  acconipanivd  by  fcucst  railiircs. 

VOJ,.  11.  O  G 
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cherks  Mhich  alrrndv  prevail*  These  remarks  arc  cor- 
rectly (nic,  and  are  truisms  exactly  of  tiie  same  kind  sa  the 
aswrttoi)  that  man  raniiol  live  \iiiliouT  fuarl.  For,  undoutit- 
edly  U9  lung  nx  tlii^  conlinuos  to  be  a  law  of  his  iiatiiro,  wlial 
are  here  railed  ihc  natural  checks  c^intiot  possibU  fail  of 
bt'iiig  etrc<liiiil.  lii'side-i  iho  eurious  Iniism  liial  ihe^e  a*- 
si-Tliuns  involve,  tlivy  iin^eed  upon  llie  very  ^trunge  »\ip- 
pmilinn,  lliat  ilie  tilfittinte  object  u(  my  work  i*  to  check. 
|iopiilalictn ;  ns  if  any  thing  could  be  mure  desimble  than 
the  most  ifinid  increase  of  poptifalion,  nnaccompanied  by 
vice  and  intsery.  But  of  cnuise  my  ultimate  object  is  to 
rlimininh  \tre  nnil  misery,  and  any  rheeka  to  |>opitlationr 
which  may  have  been  su^^estcd,  are  solely  as  nifans  lo  af- 
coinplish  thiii  end.  To  a  rational  being,  ibc  prudential 
check  to  population  ought  to  be  considered  as  eijually  na- 
tiirnl  with  the  check  from  poverty  and  preniatiiro  inortalily 
nbicfa  lhe»e  ^t-nikmeii  seem  lu  ihink  so  entirely  snftWienl 
and  satisfactory;  and  il  will  readily  oecnr  to  llie  inletligeiit 
reader,  that  one  c)a«8  uf  eliccki^  may  be  Mib&tilulcd  for  an- 
other, not  only  tvilhont  e4>i«enlially  diniinishir^  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country,  but  even  under  u  couatantly  piugressive 
increase  of  il.+ 

On  the  possibility  of  increasing  very  coa^iderablj  the  ef- 
fective population  of  this  country,  I  have  cxpresscil  myself 
in  some  jtarls  uf  my  work  more  «aiiguinclv,  puiliups,  than 
experience  wonld  warnint.  t  have  ^aid,  that  in  the  course 
of  somE  cenluties  it  might  eonCiin  tivo  or  three  times  as 
many  iuhubitants  aa  at  present,  and  yet  every  person  be  both 
better  fed  and  belter  eloilied.*  And  in  the  comparison  of 
the  increase  of  pnpniation  and  food  nt  the  bci^inning  of  the 
Kvuny,  that  llie  aigumeiit  might  not  iteein  lo  depend  upon  a 
diflTer^incc  of  opinion  respeelin:;  facta,  I  have  allowed  the 
produce  of  the  enitli  lo  be  unlimileil,  which  is  certainlv 
gninj;  tnt>  far.  It  \a  not  a  little  enrious  therefore,  tint  it 
ahuulJ  still  continue  to  he  luged  ii^aiust  me  as  nn  argument, 

*  1  sliuulil  Vikv  mnch  la  linuw  whut  lU'icripiirin  uf  fnii)  ihii  ^nitlcmnn  had 
iu  licw,  nlicohc  mnili;  tbli  obicriiiii'"),  IFI  cuiiM  liatvfuuuilonc  of  ilir  iiiiad, 
wllich  H-VII1*  \icri;  lo  be  nJlutli^il  lo,  itu<iuld  >i>Jcf4  liaic  bern  truJy  onjiiitl, 

t  ttotb  Norwajr  iixl  S  •  itjcclnnd.  wlu-wi  ihf  pfercntisc  (;li*ik  previiiU  ihii 
mutt,  nft  'rticrta><lii]|!  ntih  luiiie  r^i^^idll^'  in  lli<rr  pupiiljlitji ;  anil  Iri  ]ii(>)>url'iMi 
io  ilicir  IIIL-4IIS  111  »iit»ii([.*iii'i-.  ibcv  iiii  prgitucc  murt-  nmlcs  vC  a  uiiitai}  Hp^ 
lliiiii  iiHy  <-lticr  tfiniiilry  of  EuiuiH". 

t  rogcMU,  MQ.  r<tit.  |>.  •t'fS,  i"l.  ii.  iiflliiartrK, 
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lliiKt  tliU  couiitrv  miglit  cuntMiii  (no  ur  tiiree  times  us  many 
itiliabituiilf ;  aiiiJ  it  is  still  niuri;  curious,  that  some  persons, 
xtlio  liiive  ullowtd  llie  (liD'ciciit  rallo^  of  increase  on  wliicli 
all  my  pniirjpnl  <:onclii9ions  .in:-  Ibuiidcd,  Imvc  suW  iiSKtrtcd 
that  no  (lidiciiltji  or  ilislresa  coiiltl  arittc  iVotn  popiiliiuuti, 
till  the  pmducliuti.i  nl'  tlie  ctirtli  c<uilrl  tiot  b^  tuitUcr  in- 
creased. I  Houbl  ifthtllier  a  stronger  iut>t»ijcc  cauld  rcLnJily 
l>c  pruduced  ot'  ihe  lutal  absence  ul  llie  powfir  of  rensonln};^, 
than  lliie  assertion,  afur  sutli  a  cuiicciaion,  affords.  It  iu- 
volvtrs  a  grL-ittcr  absurdity  than  tlie  snyin^,  th^it  because  a 
farm  oiin  fav  proper  managctiiciil  be  uiad«  I  >  carry  an  addi- 
lionul  slock  of  fnur  licud  oC  calllt  cverj  year,  that  therefore 
ltd  dill'rcully  or  inconvenience  wuuld  arisB  if  an  additional 
forty  wur«r  placitti  in  it  yearly. 

'Vltv  puvvitr  iif  ili«  earth  tii  pruduce  sitbiiiHti-iico  is  cer- 
tainly nut  (iiilii)iili;d,  but  it  is  suiclly  spunking  iiidL-liiLitei 
that  is,  ill  liiiiits  are  not  delliieil,  und  the  lime  will  prcibahly 
never  arrive  when  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  liial  no  furihvv 
labour  or  ingenuity  of  man  ronld  make  fiirllit;r  additiiiiis  to 
it.  Itiit  tb(.<  pou'LT  of  obtaininj;  an  addilional  quantity  uf 
food  from  the  earth  by  proper  nianngcnicnt,  and  in  a  certain 
titne,  has  tlie  most  runioic  relation  iinuginable  to  the  noM'er 
of  keeping  pace  with  an  iinref^liictcd  iiKreast;  of  populatioi). 
'Hiu  knowledge  and  iiidu^ilry,  nidch  uanid  enable  the  na- 
tive!) of  New  iJollinid  to  make  the  best  vi&  of  ibe  natural 
rcaourccs  of  ilieir  couiiiry,  umsi,  M-ithoui  an  abaohiic  nii- 
rnclc,  come  to  tbeni  grudiudly  smd  slowly;  nriii  cv<?n  then, as 
it  Inw  amply  appeared,  would  be  perfectly  iiicfl'i;clufll  as  tu 
the  -^rund  object;  but  the  pus^iiuuH  which  prompt  to  the 
iucreu^e  of  pupulutiuii  tire  always  in  full  vigour,  and  are 
ready  to  pruduee  their  full  etTccl  even  in  a  state  of  the  miml 
lielple»s  ignorance  uiid  bmbarisin.  ll%vill  be  readily  allowed, 
that  lli«  reason  why  Ntw  Molland,  in  prujwrlinn  ti>  its 
ualurul  powers,  ia  not  so  populous  as  China,  is  ihc  want  of 
lliosc  huinau  in^tiliilions  which  protect  |)roprrty  and  en- 
courage industry;  but  the  mist ry  and  vice  Mliicb  prevail 
almost  crjually  in  both  countries,  from  the  tendency  of 
})0|iuluiioii  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subeistonce, 
ibrni  II  distinct  consideration,  and  arise  from  a  distinct  cause. 
They  arise  from  the  incomplete  discipline  of  the  human 
pa.t»iou3;  a»d  i»o  person  with  the  slightest  Uuowledjjc  of 
tuaukiiid  hiisevcr  hdid  the  liardihood  to  ufHnn  that  liumun 
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mstilutions  could  complclel;  disci|>liu«  all  ihc  human  pas- 
sions. Itiit  I  hmve  sltvudv  irfated  lliis  subject  so  fullj'  in 
lh«  course  of  the  ^sork,  lliat  I  am  asliamod  to  add  uny 
thmg  furthtr  lierc. 

■   'liii'  lu-vl  gmml  (ibjccliini  which  hus  hecn  urged  ngainst 
mc,  is  id;  (liDi:il  uf  Uie  n^/il  of  tiji;  pour  to  support. 

'1'Ik>S4>  who  w  QuId  iii:iiitltiiii  lliiK  ohjection  with  unv  (iegreenf 
Coiisi»tencv,  are  bound  to  atiew,  that  the  iJiffercut  ration  ol'm* 
crcnic  with  respect  to  population  and  food,  nWich  I  mtcmpted 
to  cslablisli  at  llic  beginning  of  the  Essay,  arc  fundamentally 
erroneous;  since  on  the  supposition  of  thuir  being  true,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable.  K  it  uppear,  sm  it  must  stppesr  on 
these  lolios  being  allowed,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  in- 
duslr}  of  man  to  produce  ou  u  limiled  lemtorj  Kutficieiit  food 
lor  nil  that  would  bi;  bom,  if  every  person  wvre  lo  amrnr  at 
the  time  when  he  wns  (ir«t  prompted  (o  it  by  inclination,  it 
followK  iiTeJfittibly,  that  nil  rminot  have,  a  right  to  support. 
Let  us  for  a  inomeiiE  suppose  an  equal  dirismn  of  propi'rty 
in  any  eoimtry.  If  under  these  cireuiitsl:mces  one  Initf  of 
the  society  wen^  by  pimtcnlial  liabtt*  so  to  regulate  their 
increase,  that  it  exactly  kept  pace  nitb  their  increasing  cul- 
tivation, it  is  evident  that  the  inrlividuiilH  of  this  portion  of 
society  u'onid  always  renmin  an  rich  as  at  liisl.  If  the  other 
hulf  ditring  Ihc  bsmv  time  married  Qt  the  age  of  puberty, 
when  they  would  probably  feel  most  iiicIiiiL-d  to  it,  it  is  evi- 
dent llint  lliey  woiild  soon  become  wietchcdly  poor.  But 
upon  whut  plea  cjf  justice  or  equity  could  (his  second  half 
of  the  soeiety  claiin  a  rijjlit,  in  ^irtne  of  their  poverty,  to 
uiiy  of  llie  possessions  of  the  tiinl  hull?  Thiit  poverty  had 
nri^en  entirely  from  their  own  ignonince  or  imprudence; 
and  it  would  be  perfectly  clear,  httm  the  niiimier  in  which 
it  had  come  ti|i(in  tlicm,  iliat  if  their  plea  were  admitted, 
mid  they  were  not  suffereij  to  feel  the  particular  evils  result- 
ing from  their  conduct  the  whole  society  would  shortly  li^: 
involved  in  the  ^anie  de^^iee  of  wrelcheduess.  Any  volun- 
tary and  tcmporury  usaUtance,  which  mi^lit  be  given  as  a 
measure  of  cliurity  by  the  richer  iiiendieji*  of  the  Koctety  tn 
■llie  othorjt,  while  they  were  lenniing  to  make  a  belter  use  of 
the  lci4soiis  of  nature,  would  be  quite  a  ilisliiicl  considera- 
tion, find  without  doubt  most  properly  applied ;  bitl  uothJitj; 
like  a  claim  of //-lA/f  to  snppnit  r;iii  posiildy  be  maiutatiie<l, 
till  we  deny  (he  preiiiiseK;  (ill  we  uilirm  that  (he  Americtmi 
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tncrcaufi  of  population  i.><  n  miracle,  »nd  does  not  nriiic  from 
ibe  greater  Incilily  of  obtaining  tlie  nieaiis  ol'  sulisisti'tice  * 

In  fact,  whatever  we  may  nay  iin  oiii*  declniiiatiouH  on  this 
subject,  almo.'it  the  whvlv  of  our  cofnJifc<  i»  loinnk-d  on  tlic 
iioiuexbleiice  ul'  tins  right.  It'  thv  poor  had  really  n  cEnim 
of  riirht  to  siippoil,  I  do  not  think  lliat  amy  titan  voidd 
juslil'y  his  w^^iring  hro^id  cloth,  or  ealing  as  much  nteit  a.i 
he  likes  tor  dinner;  and  thoite  who  usscrt  this  right,  and  yet 
arc  rolling  in  their  carriages,  living  cwty  day  luxuiionsly, 
and  keeping cvfii  ihcir  liorscjt  on  food  of  which  their  lellow- 
crcuturca  arc  in  wuni,  nnial  Ll-  ulluwvd  to  uct  with  the 
greatest  incunsiflteney.  Tttltingiin  individiiul  in^iiuuee  wiih- 
uul  reference  to  eonscqucnees,  it  iipjicurn  to  me  Ihnl  Mr. 
Gudwin's  urgnnient  in  irrF.tiitible.  Can  it  be  pretendoJ  for 
a  moment  (but  a  piirt  of  the  mutton  uliieli  I  expect  to  eat 
to-day  would  not  be  much  more  beneliciully  employed  on 
some  hard -working;  labourer,  vlio  has  not  perhiip^  tasted 
itiiiinnl  I'ood  for  llie  last  week,  or  on  some  poor  family,  who 
ennnut  rommnnd  .<4iiBieieiil  food  of  any  Lind  fully  to  HUlitify 
(lie  cravings  of  Imngeri  If  lliese  in»t.ince»  were  not  of  a 
iinlni't?  to  ninlliply  in  proportion  as  mieh  wants  were  indis- 
criminately giutifivii,  tlte  gratification  of  them,  iis  it  woiiM 
be  pi'EiclieaUle,  would  lie  liiglily  bencttciui;  laiid  in  this  ease 
1  ihoutd  not  Uuve  the  sniulteat  hesitutiun  in  most  fully 
allowing  (lie  right.  But  as  it  appe;irs  clearly,  both  from 
theory  nnd  experience,  that,  if  the  claim  were  allowed,  it 
would  soon  iiicrcuse  beyond  djc  pimibi/ift/  of  satisfying  it; 
and  tlinl  (lie  pracLical  attempt  to  do  ro  would  involve  the 
butuiin  rnce  in  the  nmst  wnUclied  and  univt-r^tal  poverty;  it 
follows  necessarily  that  our  conduct,  which  denies  llic 
right,  is  more  suited  to  the  present  state  of  otir  being,  thuD 
our  declamations  which  allow  it. 

Tiie  great  Author  of  nature,  indeed,  with  that  wiiidom 


*  I(  Iiu  b«(D  «iiil<  that  t  hnve  HriUrn  n  ifoarlo  voiumc  Id  prove,  llial  pa[ii- 
iHticii  iiiercflici  in  a  geoweinrnt.  aiiri  fiiol  in  mi  nrillirDcHcul  inlio ;  bin  lU\*  it 
iidI  r^uitc  iciir.  Tlii^  flril  oftlifir  |iro|i<ici1ion«  I  cui»i(li'ri-[l  iin  |imv(^J  t!u^  lllO' 
tnciil  tlie  .Anurricaii  iiitreax'  whi  rt-liilctl.  niiil  \hv  iccuiiil  pTiipoHtinn  lis  t.aan  a* 
it  WM  timiitiuicJ.    Tlif  diicfoliji'tt  of  my  miri.  «u»  lu  iixiiiiic  nliat  fflicU 

tfacac     lllW5,   Wllidi     I  WlLBidufTll     HB    CtllllllijlTf ij     ill  lIlU    Gitl  III    |>UliVS,  huti  plO' 

'tiici'if,  »»i1  wrrc  ijki-ly  Ui  f^riH^iicf,  on  mn'M'l>  ;  *  ntdiii-d  ii*jl  vrry  fvmirly 
filiititMrri.  'llir  iiriiirlpn!  fittilt  ol' my  ilE>lml*  it,  llml  llipy  iiri*  lint  Halllcl^lllly 
pitrliciiliii;  ItuT  itiii  KM  1  (nult  which  il  wsi*  niit  lu  nii  |)ni>'i'(  Lo  rfiiii'tly.  ft 
would  '>L-  A  mciiE  curium,  ami,  In  cniy  p)iilnu)[ihiriil  niiiifl,  n  nin«l  liilrrftrillg. 
piece  of  itifDrninliuB,  ID  knon  (he  r.idct  sborc  uf  the  full  i^uwcr  of  Iiicicmc  hIiIcIi 
vacli  riUling  cliedl  picvcntt ;  but  bi  prrtcnl  1  mc  UO  iiiod(--orvl>t«iuiiig  tucli 
uilbrnMlion. 
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is  appHCttl  in  «0  ba  wcAs,  bat  ui>t  Irfi  tliis  cdikIu- 
noB  to  ihe  raid  Htd  fperabtive  considersliou  of  gcncrul 
eaaaei)ac»ces.  By  Buktag  tbe  pwsion  of  selC-luve  beyond 
eonparocMi  siroagifr  than  ibe  |i3uion  of  benevnltnrv,  Iw 
IS  at  QOCe  impellrd  u>   (o   thst  Iidc  of  comlucl,  ^^(lirh  is 

[''Cnmtial  tii  ihc  pTwcrtatiou  of  ihe  human  race.     I  fall  llui 

'■'Wighl  be  born  c«jold  be  •liwjualclj  supplied,  we  cannot 
duabt,  ikil  be  would  have  madi.-  the  desire  of  uivinE  to 
Others  a*  ardent  as  that  oTnipplsing  ourselves.      Itut  since, 

'  'kader  the  presrot  coastitotiga  of  things,  tbu  is  not  f>o,  lie 
ku  eRJoioed  ett-rv  non  lo  piirEue,  as  his  primarv  objeet, 
kts  Oira  aarety  aiid  hipptocss,   and   the   ^afrtv  and  happt' 

.'liMS  of  tliose  ininiedi:ilel\  coQDeclird   uilb  him;  and  it  is 

fcighly  inglmctive   to  ohserte  that,  in    propoitinn  »  the 

-fpbeiecontract^Mid  the  power  of  (jiving  eAeclunI  assittance 

[.'{ncreuei,  the  deiire  increases  at  the  Mine  time.  In  ibe 
'Case  of  children,  who  ha«e  certainly  a  claim  of  rigkt  to  the 

[xupport  and  protection  of  iheir  parents,  we  genenllv  liiw) 
pari-nlal  afl'cirlion  nearly  as  atruiig  at  self- love:  and  r\cr])I 

I 'in  a  few  anoinnloite  cases,  tbe  last  morsel  will  be  divided 
'into  equal  aharcs. 

By  this  vk'i»e  pro\isioD  the  most  iguoraut  are  led  to  pro- 
mote the  general  happiness,  an  cad  which  ibcy  would  liaYc 
lotnlly  failed  to  attain,  if  the  inoviiij;  principle  of  their  con> 
dnct  had  been  bfiwvolenee.*  Benevolenee  indeed,  as  tbe 
grent  snd  t-on»taiil  source  of  action,  would  require  the  most 
perfect  know led^e  of  cBHses  nnd  (-ffecl*,  and  therefore  can 
only  be  the  atlvihule  of  tbe  Deity.  In  a  being  so  sborl- 
sighted  as  man,  it  would  lend  into  tbe  gro&sest  errorH,  and 
soon  tntniform  tbe  fair  and  cullivnted  auil  of  civilized  so- 
ciety into  a  dreary  scene  of  want  and  ronfiiMoa. 

But  though  benevolence  cannot  in  tbe  present  state  of  oiir 
being  be  the  great  moving  principle  of  human  actinni^  yet,  as 
(he  kind  con-eclor  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  other  stronger 
passion,  it  is  esHentiiil  to  liuman  hapiiineiin;  it  in  the  balm 
mid  eousolution  and  grucc  uf  huin:iu  life,  the  source  of  our 
nublest  efforts  In  llie  c)inse  of  virtue,  and  of  oiii  purest  und 
most  refined  pleasures.  CotiforniQbly  to  that  system  of  general 
laws,  accunliii^  to  which  the  Supreme  Being  appears  uilU 
very  few  exceptions  to  act,  a  passion  50  slioiig  anil  general  »s 


'  In  Mjiiifl  lh»  l<^>  nie  iiul  Im  tu|>|iotcil  In  h'i**  llir  ilit;lilal  MJietffo  to  tl>o 
tjtli-iii  ill  iiiui.ili  iiiciitcaK'd  Ml  \ht  t'ahU.f  Ihr  Bett,  n  ijtirni  «h>di  [  ctnuKlcr 
at  ■lituliilclj  ruIiF.niiil  (liii.-('llj  I'uinnir;  lu  tlip  jiut  ilrfiiiiliun  uf  rlrUMk  TIh 
firiil  Nil  uf  Dr.  lUaiidcfilte  oiioittitl  in  lubiwmera. 
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self'love  CAuid  nnt  prevail  willioul  pioduciiig  itiucEi  ptutiul 
evil:  anil  lu  [ircvt^rit  lliis  jKissioii  tVuiu  drgeiicratiug  into  tliu 
odiotitt  vire  of  sL>ltisbiie9.<i,*  to  luulie  us  syriipalhizn  in  tlic 
\r,x\»s  iiiid  pifiisiires  of  our  rclluw-cj't.-»tures,  <uid  I'cl-I  lliu 
ituiiii-  fcitiil  uf  interest  in  llieir  happiness  niid  iiit!ii>pry  its  in 
oiir  own,  ihotij^h  diiiiini><[icd  in  dt-^reiu;  lo  pmiii|)l  ut  tiflKn 
to  pot  ournelvEH  in  ilieir  pluce,  tliat  we  iiiuy  uiider.ilaiid 
their  wants,  acknowledge  tli€ir  rights  and  du  tlicm  good  as 
wc  bavc  uppni-tiinilv;  and  to  i-citiiiid  us  coiilinuallj',  ihnt 
I'Vfu  ill*  psiKHioii  wliicli  urges  tis  to  pi-ucure  plenty  for  our- 
Bclvca  was  nut  iniplunlcd  m  us  fur  uur  own  excliisivr  ad- 
iruiiiaj^t,  but  lis  till'  niiMiiK  uf  proi'uritig  llie  groutest  pluuly 
for  all;  tlii-st  rippuar  to  bi;  ibu  objects  mid  ofticcsof  bcnuvo- 
lenct?.  Ill  vwvy  stitnitiun  uf  life  lliere  is  :iinple  room  fur 
llic  es^ercise  of  llila  virtue;  and  as  each  individuiil  n$i;s  in 
societal  as  \ie  advances  in  knuwledgt-  and  exc<:llencL-,  iis  liis 
power  of  doin);  good  lo  others  bccouics  greater,  and  tliu 
iieci'ssar^  atlcnliiiti  lo  iiis  own  uunM  less,  it  will  n;i(Limll^ 
come  in  for  uii  ibicrt^asing  slmre  :iniung)iiK  coti^taul  motives 
of  action.  In  ttitualicnis  of  hi^'li  trusi  und  inlliicncc  it  ou>;lil 
to  have  a  very  lurgo  siiure,  and  in  all  public  iii)itiliLtionH  it 
ahould  be  Lite  grvul  niuving  (iiinciple.  ']1u>u^h  wu  tiave 
often  reui«on  to  f<;:ir  thut  our  Lenevoleiu:i>  niuy  not  lake  iho 
must  i»:ni:ljcia]  direction,  we  meed  never  .ipj>n;Iicnd  tli;iL 
there  will  be  too  much  of  it  in  aocielv.  Tin;  fouudaiioii» 
of  iliat  pajision  on  which  our  prcservnlmn  depends,  arc  lixcd 
«o  deeply  in  tinr  natinc,  that  no  reasoiiin(;s  or  addrr.siic»  to 
our  feulinga  can  (.'«sentially  disturb  it.  It  is  jnal  iheivlVre 
am)  proper  that  all  die  positive  prc-ccpl^  shonhl  bi:  ou  tliv 
side  uf  the  weaker  impulse;  mid  we  insy  Hufely  cpideiivuur 
to  increase  and  cxl<uid  its  inlluencc  as  much  as  wc  arc  able, 
if  at  the  saiue  time  wc  Hre  cuuntuiitly  un  the  watch,  to  pic- 
vcut  the  evil  which  may  arise  from  its  niiiiapplicution. 

The  taw,  which  In  titia  cuunlry  entitles  the  poor  to  re- 
lief, in  nndonbtedly  dilferent  from  u  full  iicknovvledi;meiit  of 
the  natnnil  right;  mid  from  ihJn  ditfeicnce,  and  the  muiiy 
couiileracling  causes  that  arise  from  llie  mode  of  its  exerii- 
tioa,  it  will  not  of  course  be  attuuded  with  the  itaiiie  coiiac- 


•  It  leunii  ptoppf  lo  innli'J  n  deciJcd  dliliucl  ion  bar  wren  wif-lnvcuiid  iclliiii. 
ntn,  bi:lw<^<.'ii  llmi  fiauion,  >vli'i:h  uiiilf  r  proper  rf^uUiloiii  it  the  «min;L>  nf  nil 
hDiiuuruhlu  itirluktiv.  imd  ul'  ull  iIil-  uui'L-uai'ii's  imd  i'uiivL.'iii('iiL'i'i  of  lifo.  niiil 
the  MUM!  pnivuii  pcjilieil  Ii>  txcf  w,  when  il  btM:uiue>  ukIi'm  RiiiI  ding  us  Li  lift. 
Mid  cuiiteqiiciiClj  viciuiu. 
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queiicc5.      But  sllll  tl  is  an  up|>rusimatii>ii  to  a  Tutl  acknnw- 
ledgmciil,  iiiMJ  a«  Hucli  uppcam  lo  jiioduce  iiiucli   evi],  both 
wilb  fcgiird  lo  tti«  hftbits  uiid  ibv  t«nip«r  of  (he  poor.     1 
liave  in  con^^eqiience  vuiiiuref)  lo  suggest  r  plan  of  gradual 
•1>o)iti(>ti,  vliirli,  :ia  niij^ht  he  expnvted,  hn*   not  met  uitli 
Ufiivvraiil  npptobiHion.      I   can  rruttilv   inulfrttHnil   any  ob- 
ic4:lions  ihiit  imi}  l)e  maiiti  lo  it  nn  iIir  plea,  ttiul,  the  rigtil 
huving  heeii  once  ackno^vl(-Hg('tl  in  lliis  ciiuiilrv,  lite  revoca- 
lioii  of  it  iiiiglil  ut  first  exciie  ritwuntvuts ;  und  1  itlioulil 
Uieieforc  most  fully  conctir  in  the  propriety  of  proceeiling 
will)  t)u>  grvalcst  aiiitioii,  unci  of  tiMiig  all   pnntible  iik'iuih 
of  prcrcnting  iitiy  vuddcti  »l)ock  to  the  opinions  of  the  poui'. 
Hill  1  have  m-vt-r  huuii  iihlu  to  cuniprtrhi:tid  llic  gnnmd-  »! 
the  further  !i8»iurtl(m,  wliicli  1  hiivt^'  sntiu'liiiies  ht-ard  madt-, 
that   if  the  puur  ^vtre  rciill}  cuiiviuicd   tbnt  ihcy   bad   no 
claim  of  right  to  relief,  thvy  uoidd  in  );t>nprHl  iiv  niurv  in- 
clined li>  be  discmiluiittid    and  seditious.     On  ihc^c  occa- 
sions, the  onlv  way  I  have  of  judging   i»   lu   put    myii«lf  iu 
iiuagumtiou  in  tliu  place  of  lliv  pvor  niiin,  und  tonsidcrhow 
1  sliuiild  fi^cl  in  his  Mlu»lion.     If  I  were  told  llial  the  ridi, 
by  the  laws  nf  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  were  bound 
lo  »nppr>it  nn',  I  ronid  not,  in   llic   hrst  place,  ("eel   much 
obligation  fur  snrh  support;  and,   in  tlic  next  plnrc,  if  I 
were  gi*cn  any  food  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  conld   not   »« 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  change,  which  would  probably 
be  the  case,  I  should  think,  that  1  had  gaud  rC:iiton  to  com- 
plain.    I  should   feel,  that  the  laws  had   been  t'olateil   to 
my  injury,  and  (hat  I  had  boen  uiiju§tly  da^prived  of  luj 
right.     UndLM*  lltL-<ic  ctrcuinslaiiccit,  though  I  might  be  de- 
terred by  the  fcui'  of  tui  armed  force  from  comnittting  any 
overt  acts   of  resistance,  yet   I    alioidd  coiisidtr  rajscif  as 
perfectly  juttlilied   in    so  doing,  if  this   fciir  were  removed; 
and  the  injury,  which  1  believed  (h::!  1  hud  sufi'crcd,  might 
produce  the  most  ikiifavourabte  effects  on  my  general  diiipa- 
sitton*  tou'itrds  the  higher  classes  of  society.     I  cuiuiol  in- 
deed conceive  any  thin;;  mure  initating  to  ihe  liuman   feel- 
ings, than  to  experience  ihat  degree  of  dislreRfi,  ubich,  in 
spite  of  nil  onr   ponr-laws  and    heiievolciicw,  iii  not  luifrc- 
qnently  felt  in  thiii  country;  utid  yci  to  htlieve  that  these  suf- 
ferings were  not  brongitt  upon  mc  cither  by  my  own  faults,  or 
by  the  operation  of  lliose  general  laws  which,  like  the  tem- 
pest,  the   blijiht   iir  the  poliUnce,  nrc   continually  falling 
hard  ou  paitivular  indi^idiuiN,  while  others  entirely  escape. 
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but  wore  occsBJoncd  solely  by  llie  avarice  mid  injuNlice  of 
tlie  higher  c-tmsc*  of  siwieiy. 

On  the  coiUniry,  if  I  firmly  Leliuvt-d  tlmt  by  ilic  lawa  of 
nature,  whicli  arc  tlic  laws  of  (iod,  1  hnd  no  claim  ni  right 
to  support,  I  stioiild,  ill  tliv  I'lrst  placr,  fi-H  ii>y!t«*lf  more 
strongly  bouiiil  tu  u  lif«  of  industry  oud  rru|;;ii)Jly;  bill  if 
want,  uotniiliittuiuliii",  cuiiic  upon  me,  I  should  consider  it 
in  tbe  liglit  of  fticknest,  as  an  «\\\  iiioifti^ntal  to  my  prcNSnt 
state  of  being,  and  wittch,  if  I  ciiiild  not  avoid,  it  was  my 
duty  to  bear  with  fortitude  »nd  reai^iintion.  I  should  know 
from  past  trxperieiiCK,  tlmit  thf  Imsi  title  I  could  have  to  the 
assistance  ol'  the  benevolent  would  be,  the  not  having 
brought  niyeelf  iulo  disiress  by  my  own  idleness  or  extrava- 
gance. What  [  received  would' Imve  the  best  cfl'ect  on  my 
feelings  towards  the  higher  classes.  Even  if  it  were  much 
infcriof  to  what  I  hud  bi-cn  iiccnslomed  to,  it  would  still, 
instead  of  an  injury,  be  on  ob1iu;nlioti;  and  congi-iuiiit  tlmt  1 
had  no  cltiim  of  nghf,  nolhmg  but  the  tlrt-ut)  of  •ibsulute 
faniiii*^',  whitli  niighlovi-rL'oint'iill  other  considerations,  could 
palliiilc  the  guilt  of  rraiHtauce. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that,  if  llm  poor  in  ihlg  country 
were  convinced  tliat  th^y  had  no  rlaim  of  right  to  support, 
and  yet  ill  Hcurcilies  and  all  cases  of  urgrut  distress  were 
liberally  relieved,  which  I  think  they  would  be;  the  bond, 
vrbich  unites  llic  rich  with  the  poor,  would  be  driiHii  inucli 
closer  thmi  at  present;  and  tbe  lower  cb'isps  of  society,  lis 
they  would  have  less  real  reiisoii  for  irritation  and  discon- 
tent, would  be  iiiiirh  Icsit  (subject  to  these  uneasy  t^c^iisatinni^. 
Among  tbo!M-  who  have  objected  to  my  declaration,  tlitit 
the  poor  have  no  claim  of  itght  to  support,  is  Mr.  Young, 
who,  with  a  harshness  not  quite  becoming  a  candid  im^uifer 
after  tvutli,  li»i«  called  my  proposal  for  the  gritduut  abolition 
of  the  poor-laws  a  horrible  plan,  and  aqserled  that  the  exe- 
cution of  It  would  br  a  most  ini({uitoiis  proceeding.  I^t 
this  plan  however  be  compared  lor  a  niomt'iit  wiUi  that 
which  he  himself  and  others  have  proposed,  of  lixiiig  the 
sum  of  the  poor's  rales,  which  on  uo  ;iccuun1  is  to  be  in- 
creased. Under  sucli  a  law,  if  the  dtnlretics  of  the  poor 
were  (o  be  aggravated  tenfold,  either  by  the  inrren^e  of 
numbers  or  lb«  recurrence  of  a  .scarcity,  the  same  sum 
would  invariably  be  appropriiile-.!  to  their  relief.  If  the 
statute  which  givett  the  poor  a  right  to  support  were  to 
remiiiii  lU1e^pullgcd,  ue  should  add  to  the  crualty  of  starving 
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ihciii  the  iiijiiKtIce  of  still  piofeisia^  to  relieve  tticm.  If  ibJi 
slaliilc  wuri;  L-xpuiiged  ur  allerKtl,  we  slmtikl  ^irtuall)'  deny 
llie  right  of  the  |)o<>r  to  support,  niid  on\y  retain  ih«  ab- 
surilitjr  of  m^iiigt  llut  tliejr  hud  a  light  to  a  certain  sum  ;  ma 
abfluidity  on  uhicli  Mr.  Young  jii9tl>  coiomcnu  with  uiucb 
severity  in  the  case  of  France.*  In  both  casts  the  hanl- 
ifliitis  nhirh  ihcy  would  sulTcr  would  be  much  tiiuri;  acvcrc, 
and  would  come  upon  theni  in  a  iitUL'h  iiiofv  uiiprc'|Kiri.*d 
stale,  than  upon  ihc  plan  pioputicd  in  llic  Es^a;. 

Accontiiig  to  tilts  plan,  all  llial  are  ainradj  marrie<l,  and 
even  all  that  arc  engaged  to  marry  during  the  cuursv  of  tJic 
year,  and  all  tbcir  diildrvn,  would  be  relieved  as  usual ;  aitd 
only  those  who  marry  sub8i'qui:i)tly,  ami  who  of  course  may 
be  fluppused  lo  have  made  belter  provision  fur  contingen- 
cies, would  be  out  of  the  pale  of  relief. 

Any  plan  for  the  aboliliou  of  llie  poor-taws  muat  pre- 
suppose a  generid  uckuuwledgnient  tliiit  they  are  esNentially 
wrong,  and  that  it  is  neceasary  tu  tread  back  our  aleps. 
With  this  ackiiuwiedgmeni,  whatever  objections  may  he 
made  lo  my  plan,  ju  the  loo  fre^juently  shorl-sishled  views 
of  policy,  I  have  no  feur  orcomp:inn<j:  it  with  any  other  lliul 
ha M  yet  been  udvanced,  in  point  of  justice  and  humanity; 
and  v(  course  llie  terms  iniquitous  aud  hoiriblc  "  pass  by 
me  like  the  idle  wind,  whieh  [  regard  not." 

Mr.  Yonn^,  it  would  appeur.  bus  now  given  up  this  plan. 
He  has  pleaded  for  the  priviU>j;e  of  being  inconKisleiil,  and 
has  given  such  reaFioua  fur  it  that  I  iiin  disputed  lo  iicriiiiesCu 
in  llieni,  provided  he  rnnlines  the  exercUe  of  this  privilege 
to  difieient  publication!),  in  the  Jtiturval  between  which  he 


•  Tlic  NutiiMiiil  Ai»f  mbl^  of  Finiicc,  thoiiali  (licy  tliinppro'cd  of  lli«  Eii^i*h 
poor- law),  111  II  adoplcj  tlicir  priiicijilc,  md  d^^flnri^il,  iliai  the  poortiad  a  rifijtit 
lo  |R'cijiiiui_v  asiinljiicc ;  ihiH  ihi.'  Aucmhly  oiiglat  in  eumidct  *ucii  u  provluuii 
ns  uiiit  ol'  ill  Cnt  and  iiiuni  lacrcil  diitii;!! ;  ;iiul  llial,  Willi  tliii  view,  an  «utii*"! 
«ugtit  lu  lip  iiiriirrril  Id  llir  miiDiiiit  of  M}  iiiillioni  d  yvar.  Mr.  Youug  jusllv 
«bscrr«s  ihnl  iic  Ave*  iiut  cuiii|>rrltcnil  liini  U  U  potsiblu  to  icgird  tli«  eipviiil)- 
lun.-  iif  30  iiiillioiit  ti)  a  iscrctl  dulj',  aXil  iiotexti'nil  Uint  50 tu  10(1  (If  iii'cvwil v 
nliKiitd  ilnniniid  li),  (liL>  IIH)  lo  SOt>,  llii-  !00  lo  :;iiO.  and  «ii  on  In  tlii>  wiuc  mj- 
«ini!ila  |irn|jm»iun  uhidi  liiu  iiilivii  pliict  in  Enjilunit. — TravHt  in  PrKQcc, 
c  XV.  p.  4:13. 

1  tlioulil  Ijo  iIic  liiit  iiiiiti  tu  quiik-  Mr.  YoutiE apniiiiil  liiiQM-lf,  tf  I  tlioiiglit  Ue 
iiiid  k'fk  (lie  i>i'ili  vl  •-■icut  fiT  ihc  uiidi  'if  irtjUi,  ni  iikIi  Liixl  "!  Ueunt'inKucy  1 

hiilil  to  l»-  M|/hlv  priiiuvxirlliV'  lint  tliiiikiii^,  iiii  th<^  t^OitU'iirv,.  Ilul  licti:is  e*ft 
triiih  for  iTtur,  it  h  lUPcly  jinlilinhlo  to  Pi-iniiw)  tiiin  of  liiiVo/inrr  o|iiiilon«. 
We  tnay  nrcsl  10  u  vicium  111:111  lii*  lurim'i  viiiiiiiiin  roiiilurl,  llinii^i  iiwowM  be 
ufidrs)  and  iii(li:licnU'  lir  nuiiiKt  u  iiriu»iit  ii>cti  'if  ilic  vicct  wlikli  lli^  had  rellu* 
tiuitbed. 
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may  have  collcctci]  new  facts.  But  I  still  ihiiik  It  iiut  rjuite 
nl1nwu)>l«  ill  the  s:ime  |>ut))ir^tioii :  aiul  yel  it  apiifgim  tliuT 
ill  l!ie  verj  pajter,  in  wlilcli  lie  has  so  sevt^rely  cooijciriiiud 
my  sclieine,  the  same  arguments,  which  he  has  iiseii  to  r»r- 
probatc  it,  are  npitiieable  wilh  equal  force  agniiist  his  own 
proposal,  as  thi;re  explained. 

He  allows  that  his  phni  can  proviiie  only  for  a  cerlsiii 
number  of  fnmUicfl,  nnd  hits  nothing  to  do  with  l\w.  liicreaHe 
from  ihem  *  hut  hi  allowing  this,  he  allown  ihat  it  does  iiot 
reach  ihc  grand  diAirult]'  attending  a  provision  forthi;  poor. 
Ill  ttiis  most  «.-3Si'nli:il  point,  after  reprobating  mi*  forsaj^iiig, 
that  the  poor  have  no  claim  of  rigfit  to  suppwrl,  he  is  com- 
pclleil  to  adopt  the  very  simie  conclusioi];  iind  to  own  that 
•*  it  night  he  prndcnt  lo  consider  the  misery  to  which  Ihe 
"  progressive  population  might  be  subject,  when  there  was 
"  not  a  suffififiit  deinaiul  for  them  in  (owns  mid  manufae- 
"  lures,  us  an  evil  which  it  was  absolutely  btkI  phyfiiculiy 
"  impossihl'e  to  prevent."  Now  the  solo  rtHwon  why  I  say 
that  the  poor  have  no  chaitn  of  n'l^fiC  to  anpport,  is  the  phy- 
sical tm possibility  of  relieving  tliis  progre«.iive  population. 
Mr.  Yonng  expressly  ackiiowledgea  this  physical  inipOMsi- 
bitity;  yet  with  an  inconsistency  acarcefy  credible  still  de- 
claims against  my  declaration. 

The  power,  which  the  society  may  possess  of  refipvinsr 
a  certain  pnrtion  of  the  poor,  h  a  coiisukratiori  peiTi'clly 
(llstmct  from  the  gent^ral  question;  anil  [  ;iin  qnite  ^iirtt  I 
have  never  said  lh:it  it  h  not  our  duty  to  do  nil  Ihe  good  that 
iii  practicable.  Hut  this  limited  power  of  assisting  ilnlivi- 
duals  cannot  possibly  ^slnhlish  a  geneml  right.  If  the  poor 
have  really  a  natural  right  to  support,  ntid  if  onr  present 
lavi'S  be  only  a  cunfiinialion  of  this  right,  it  ought  rc^rtninly 
to  extend  unimpaired  to  all  who  are  in  liistiesB,  to  the  in- 
crease  from  the  cottagers  as  well  as  to  the  eottajers  them- 
selves; and  it  would  he  a  palpable  injustice  in  the  society, 
to  adopt  Mr.  Ynnni^'s  plim,  and  purthaae  hoin  the  present 
generation  the  dislVaiitihisLMnenC  of  llicir  pnstciily. 

Mr,  Yowna;  objcLls  very  strongly  lo  llnit  pasaage  of  (he 
Kssay,t  in  vvhi<jh  I  observe  ihnl  a  mini,  who  pinnies  him- 
self into  poverty  and  dependence  hy  innrryin^  wiilnnit  any 
prospect  of  being  able   to  inuintuiii  his  faiiiily,  iiiis  mure 


•  Annsliof  AKilciilliifc,  No.  339,  p.  »10. 

t  Bmik  t*.  c.  iii.  p.  iiOli,  Itn.cJit.  ruLJi.  p|i.  386,907  »(  thl»  eitition. 
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reason  to  accuse  tiimself  than  the  price  of  labour,  llie  parish, 
tlic  avarice  uf  ihc  rich,  the  in$litiilions  of  aucictVi  ami  (be 
dispensations  of  Providenre:  except  as  far  as  he  lias  brcn 
deceived  by  those  who  ought  to  have  inslructfd  him.  In 
answer  to  this,  Mr.  Youitg  sayn  that  the  poor  ftrllow  in  jus- 
tified in  evory  one  of  thc*e  compliiini?,  that  of  IVividiiiice 
alone  e^iceptrd  ;  uiid  that,  seeing  utiicr  cultagcr.s  living  com- 
fortablj  M'llh  three  or  four  acre*  of  hind,  lie  has  cause  to 
accuse  iiiMitutioii»  which  deny  him  llial  which  the  rich 
could  well  R|M)re,  and  which  would  give  him  alt  he  uanls* 
I  would  be);  Mr-  Youitg  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  ihc 
matter  wonld  .itand,  if  Iiik  own  plan  were  complclcly  ex- 
ecuted. After  alt  the  cominous  Imd  been  divided  as  he  Ims 
proposed,  if  a  labourer  had  nioic  than  one  son,  in  wli&t 
respect  would  the  second  or  third  be  in  a  different  siluation 
from  the  mam  that  1  have  supposed?  Mr.  Youno;  cannot 
possibi;  nteaii  to  saj  that,  if  hn  had  die  very  iiatuntl  deMre 
of  marrying  at  twenty,  he  would  still  have  u  right  Co  com- 
pl;iiii  that  the  socielv  did  not  give  him  a  liouse  and  three 
or  four  acres  of  land.  He  has  indeed  expressly  denied  ihis 
absurd  L-un:)eqnL'tice,  lliough  in  so  doing  he  lius  directly  con- 
tradicted the  declaration  just  qiioted.f  The  progressive 
popiilation,  he  says,  would,  according  to  his  system,  be  cut 
oflf  from  the  influence  uf  the  poor-laws,  and  the  encoumge- 
iiieol  to  marry  would  icmain  exactly  in  that  proportion  less 
than  at  present.  L'lidt-r  these  circumstance)),  without  land, 
without  ihc  prospect  of  parisli  relief,  and  with  the  price  of 
labour  only  sutVu-ieiit  to  inaiiituin  two  children,  can  Mr. 
Y'oung  xcrionaly  tliinic  that  the  poor  lunn,  if  he  be  really 
aware  of  liix  situation,  does  not  do  wioiig  in  marrying,  atid 
ought  not  to  accuse  liiinself  for  follo^ving  what  Mr.  Voiiog 
calls  the  dictates  of  God,  of  nature  and  of  revelation .'  Mr. 
Y'oung  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  wretchedness  that  must 
ineviiably  fultow  a  maiTia};e  under  such  circiinistunces.  His 
plan  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  altering  tliese  circtim- 
nlances.  He  iniist  therefore  totally  disregard  all  the  misery 
arising  from  excessive  poverty;  or,  if  he  allows  that  these 
supemtimerFiry  members  must  necessarily  wait,  either  till 
a  cottage  wilh  land  becomes  viieant  in  the  country,  or  that 
by  cmi^jniling  to  towns  they  can  liiid  the  means  of  providing 


*  Annol*  «r  A|tr>ojll>m,  Nu.  SS?,  p.  US. 
r  It>.  No.  23-),i>  tfl4. 
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for  a  fniinly,  all  tlie  ikclamuliciii,  u  liicli  he  had  tirg(>()  with 
sucti  pump  a^fliiist  dcfcrriiiK  iiiurriugi:  in  my  ayateui,  would 
be  etjuully  applicalilt?  in  liis  o»ii.  In  fact,  it'  Mr.  Vuuiig's 
]>lnn  rctilly  tilliiiiitd  ibc  objccl,  whifli  it  prot~ei<ie3  to  baveiii 
view,  iliiU  of  betti-riiij;  llie  coiiilltaiiLi  of  tliu  fioor;  unci  diil 
not  di^t'ciit  it-H  intent  i>y  cnco untying  a  tuo  rupid  mullipli- 
caliuii,  iiiid  v:i>nHe(|iieiitly  lowering  ttiu  price  of  lubuur;  it 
cannot  be  doubled  tliat  iiot  only  ibe  su[rrnuii)ieniry  iiieni- 
l>«r$  just  mentioued,  but  all  tlie  Uboujing  poor,  ii)ii«t  wiiit 
longer  beTore  ihey  could  marry  tlian  tliey  d«  at  prenviil. 

'J'hc  following  proposition  may  W  »uid  to  be  vupiible  of 
inatlii'uintical  dt'Uiomtnition.  In  a  cuinilry,  tlie  ii'sources 
of  wliicti  n  ill  nut  pcrniuiK-iitly  ntltiiit  of  ;in  increaKe  of  popu- 
lation mure  nipid  lliuu  llie  e\i:;tiii^  rule,  no  iiiiprovenicnt  in 
the  condiliou  ul*  lliu  ppopU',  wliirli  uoiild  tend  lo  diminish 
mortality,  could  pos^itli/  lake  phtce  svilliout  being  nccom- 
panicd  by  a  smihIUt  proportion  of  birtliM,  Huppuaitig  of  course 
no  particular  increuso  of  emigration.*  'I'o  a  person  wbo 
lias  ronMidrrcd  llii-  subji-ct,  there  is  no  proposilion  in  Cutrlid, 
uhich  biingH  home  to  tin;  niiiiil  :i  Ktruiiger  coiiviclioii  ihnn 
this ;  and  tbeic  in  no  tnitli  so  iiivui iiibly  cuiitinned  by  nil  the 
rcgi^ilera  of  birilm,  lieitllH  and  inurriuges,  llial  \ia\c  ever  been 
cuDcclcd.  In  tliib  iroiintry  it  h«H  appeared  tbut,  nceont- 
ing  to  llic  relumsof  the  Populiilion  Ac  I  in  I  SO  1 ,  llie  pro|><>r- 
tion  of  hirtlis  lo  dcatlt*  whs  about  4  to  S.  'I'lii*  projxirtion 
>\illi  a  nioitalily  of  1  in  40  would  duubk*  die  pnpuhitioti  iii 
83  yenrs  and  a  Igulf;'^'  imd  u«  vie  omin^it  siippoxe  that  the 
country  could  mlniit  of  more  tliiui  a  4|U»druplcd  population 
in  the  ne\t  liuiidred  luid  Kixty-aix  years,  we  may  wift^ly  say 
thiit  its  iesouiei-»  will  not  allow  ol  a  permanent  rate  of  iu- 
crease  greater  th.m  that  vthicb  wan  llieu  Inking  place.  Hut 
if  thia  be  granted,  it  follows  as  a  direct  conclusion,  that 
if  Mr.  Youiijj'ji  plan,  or  any  oilier,  really  succeeded  in  bci- 


•  Willi  ngarA  lo  ilio  temureci  oTcmifrTHli^e,  I  wfnf  the  rei•<^rt  lo  ilip  chiqi- 
Ivron  iliHiiuiijcct  tn  llic  Kiuiy-  Nothing  i«  iiiurc  titty  ihnii  to  nay  dint  tlin^ 
fuiirtlin  i>(  tliL' lultUulilp  zUAm  iter  ^ct  uiipt^uiilt-d  ,  I>ul  It  it  Ity  iiu  ininuit  on  cm* 
lu  Till  tl>i.',<«  funis  witli  (luiiriiliiiit:  ctiliiiiii-s.  riie  (iccitliur  c:iri:»mDUni'(-i  whicTi 
imvc  CBUini  till-  aiiiiit  of  ('iiii(!r.itii>"  I'l  llii;  Higliliiiid*.  "u  cIcaHv  c>.plniiifrt  in 
llicaliln  »u.rk  ■>(  JxirH  Srlkirk  brfon:  rtfi-iTfil  lu,  ure  noiof  eon.lnul  rrcurrfPLe  ; 
■lot  ii  il  L_v  in;  irwsiit  \o  hr  wiiii«vl  lliil  tliey  iliuulil  lie  ii>.  Ami  >t?l  wiiliout 
•aiiie  audi  circiiiiitimico,  |>ro|il(-  urr  ti.V  nu  lucui)  icrv  rcaily  U  leave  their 
nalivt  tuit.  ami  will  ticiir  itiucli  diiirot  il  bpiiii',  rattii-'i'  iliaii  vunuire  on  (1ic*e 
(lii(«n(ft|;ioii^  I  Mill  of  o(.inirtn,  tliitt  U  U  buih  tin'  Huljurid  iiili^rvsl  uf  garem 
nniU  t"  fotililiilc  ciniurmiDii ,  but  it  would  i.irri;,  ln>  unjiiil  (u  ohligu  jicopte 
In  \tvye  llii-ir  eiiiiiiln  aiii!  limln-i)  oftninst  Itirir  iiivlimililili*. 

I   i'lililt-  iii.  |>.  ;;.■»,  Mu.  I'llil.  ;  iiml  TaMir  ii.  )>.  447.  vol.  i.  <>f  this  rilltiDn. 
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tcring;  iIjr  coiiclitiiJii  oF  (lie  poor,  and  eitabtiiig  tlicm  to  icnr 
inui-ti  lit  l\ieir  childieii,  the  vacancies  In  cultsgeH  in  projHir- 
tiun  In  llie  iiumltcr  ofcxpcctiiiitB  would  hap|>cii  slower  tliaii 
ut  iire»-iit,  and  llie  »gu  of  iiiuiTiagc  musL  inevitably  be  Uter- 

VVitlt  regard  to  llic  expression  of  latei'  iuuiriagci>,  it  sliould 
uldvavs  be  Hcolltictcd  tliat  it  tefcts  to  iiu  partictilur  age,  but 
i«  otilirtily  coinpniutivc  Tlit;  tnarringcH  iit  H^iiglnitd  ore 
Inter  tliaii  iu  France,  llit  natural  consttiuvucu  of  tliut  pru- 
dence mid  respectability  gi-nertiicd  by  n  btjtter  govcrnutcut ; 
aitd  cnii  we  doubt  iLat  good  Uas  beui  llm  teault  i  'Vhe 
marriages  in  tliis  country  >mw  arfe  litter  thnn  tlicy  %vcr<?  Ihv 
fora  liic  levuUilioii;  iirid  J  I'eel  firmly  |>eraiiaded,  that  Uiv 
ijicrcaHed  lieallliiiiess  observed  of  Intc  years  coutd  nol  pos- 
sibly bave  laken  place  without  tlii»  acconipaiwing  circiun- 
stiincc*  Two  or  tlirec  years  iu  Uic  avcrugc  ugc  of  niarjjage, 
by  lengllieuiug  each  acnemtioii,  »nd  tending,  in  a  aniull  de- 
piree,  botli  to  diininish  tlie  prolitickncas  of  tnurriagea,  and 
the  number  tif  Uurii  living  to  be  uiurried,  may  make  a  con- 
siderable dillerciicc  in  tlic  rate  of  uicrvuM.*,  atid  be  ndetjuato 
to  allow  for  ii  consiilcrubly  dimiutilied  ntortalily.  Ltut  I 
wnuld  ou  no  aroouiit  lidk  of  niiy  limit.t  whatever.  The  only 
ulniii  and  ititolliglljLe  measure  uilli  rrgiird  to  iiiarriagc, 
la  tlie  havin»  u  lair  pio-spccC  of  be»i&  able  to  maiutaiu  a 
family.  If  llic  potwesniou  of  one  of  Mr.  Yoiini^'s  cotiugen 
would  give  ibe  liibourer  tiiiu  prospect,  he  would  be  quite 
rigiil  to  uiurty  ^  but  if  it  did  uol,  or  if  he  <i>uld  oi)ly  obtuiit 
a  rtnied  Ii(m5e  without  l»nd,  and  the  uageii  of  hiliour  were 
oidy  aufficiiMil  to  m&iutain  two  childicii,  does  Mr.  Youugt 
who  cuts  him  oll^'  from  the  inlliK'nc'e  <jt'  llic  puor>Iawi>,  pro 
suiiie  to  say,  that  be  would  !^lill  be  riylil  in  umrrying?*f 

Mr.  Youn^  Itaa  uHserled  that  I  Imve  nuidc  perfect  chuslity 
in  the  single  stalt'  itbHulnlely  necessary  lo  the  fiiiceess  of  uiy 
^liiu}  but  this  surely  ia  u  uiisrejircacutiUiuu.  Perfect  virtue 
IS,  indeed,  iieceN^ary  to  eiiiiUle  man  to  avoid  tifl  the  murul 
and  plijaicitl  evjU  which  depend  upun  hi»  own  conduct; 
but  who  ever  expected  jicrteel  virtue  upon  eaidi?  I  haie 
suid,  what  I  eoneeive  to  be  strictly  true,  that  it  i:i  our  duty  tc 
tlefer  marritt^e  till  we  can  teed  our  children  i  and  tlmt  it  U 

•  (18*i),  II  npptuM  IVoni  ilip  tlirrs  rvliims  of  lli«  Fii[MiUiion  Ad,  in  ItH'i 
1811,  >iKt  18SI.  ll>»l  ilip  |>ni|Hiniiiii  uF  iiiiiiriujie)  lia$  litwu  dniiiniihiiiK  wltltllw 
titcrctttinjr  livaltti  rif  ilii.' cuuiiin-,  i lUiwitlutHiiding  the  DiitciuBnlal  tnM  uT  \it- 
tFVafC  ill  llic  |iii|iuln<iuii. 

t  TlicliJiti;Bi  jj(v!piili  «tlli  "liicii  a  mni)  caii  be  juatlGcd  in  lunirviiiK,  tctoH 
to  be  tilt'  ^H)»t'r,  itltfik  in  ]i{'4itllir  iif  I'liiiaiii^  tudi  wii^c^  h»,  jit  tJip  Avrriivr  jirictf 
of  Kitnt.  n'lll  MiitiiiLiin  ihi-  iivi'riiyi>  itiiiiilx-r  i-F  living  clilliiicii  Iu  n  iiiurriajji^. 


aho  our  ilut^  tiot  tu  inilitlge  ourselves  iti  vicious  gratiUca- 
tions;  but  I  liavc  never  fiaki  timt  L  expcvtcd  cither,  much 
lcH9  bolli,  ol'  these  duties  to  lie  completely  fiiUillcd.  In 
this,  and  a.  number  of  other  cnseii,  It  iiiav  hi3p|)vn  thitt  lliu 
violiilivii  of  une  of  two  Jiities  will  cimbte  a  uiuii  tu  pi^rforiii 
thr  udiei  uith  (rre^ipr  l^jcility;  l)iit  if  ttiey  be  re:i]lv  liotli 
diiticij,  and  both  practicable,  no  power  on  euii/t  can  iibsulve 
a  muti  irora  dir.  ^uilt  of  violating  cither.  'I'hiH  can  uiil>'  be 
done  by  that  Uod,  who  can  weigh  tlie  eriiiie  agHiiiiU  the 
tciiiptutiuti,  Biid  «itl  temper  justice  with  oicrcy.  The  ino- 
mlitt  h  still  bouiiil  to  iiicuUiile  the  pructiee  of  huth  duties; 
and  eucli  individual  must  be  lelt  tu  uct  under  the  Icnipta- 
titiiit  to  uliich  he  is  t-xpust^d.us  \m  conscic^ice  nIi^iII  dietale. 
Whatever  1  tuny  have  said  in  dniwiiip  a  picture  prof'cssedfi/ 
visioiinry,  for  tlie  siiki;  of  tUuxlrstiou;  in  ihe  praciicul  iip- 
pUcatiuii  of  111)  principles  1  liiive  taken  man  us  he  is,  with 
iili  l>i.s  im perfections  on  his  head.  Ami  ihuH  viewing  liiiiif 
and  knowing  tlial  Honie  checks  to  popiilulioii  inu5t  exiNl,  I 
hwvc  not  tliv  slightest  hcfiilntion  in  snj'iUi  t'>->t  (lie  prndeiitiul 
clieck  to  uiiirriage  is  belter  tliun  premature  nmrlsiity-  And 
iu  this  decision  I  feci  myuelf  completely  juulilicd  hy  expe- 
rience. 

fii  every  tnsluncc  ihnt  can  be  traced,  in  which  un  improved 
govenimcnl  bus  givcu  to  in  subjects  a  greater  degree  of 
foresight,  in(hi-ilry,  and  pcr«oniil  dignity,  (iiese  ejects,  un- 
der siniilur  cirrtuiisLiinces  of  iiicieiine,  huve  mviirubly  bocn 
acconipnnied  by  :t  diti)ini!ilii>d  proportion  of  rtiarriuge^. 
Tlii3  is  a  proof  lluit  an  increase  of  moral  worth  in  the  genc- 
nil  character  is  not,  at  lea^l,  innunpuliile  with  an  incteiiite 
of  temptation!  with  respect  to  one  particular  vice;  and  the 
instance.^  of  Norwny,  Switzcrtand,  Cnglund,  and  Scolland, 
uddueed  in  the  last  ehapter  of  the  ICsbay,  shew  tliat,  iu  com- 
paring ditfereiit  countries  together,  a  suiuller  proportion  of 
marri-cige«  and  birllis  does  not  necessarily  imply  Lin?  greater 
prevalence  even  of  this  particular  vice.  This  is  Hurcly 
(jnitc  enough  for  the  le^islnlur.  He  cannot  estimate,  willi 
tolerable  ncc-urai-y,  tlie  doM;i-(^o  in  which  r.hsistity  in  the  single 
state  prevails.  His  ^iiienil  conchiMOiis  iiui&t  be  fuiuided 
00  geiieml  results,  and  ihe^e  nre  clearly  in  his  favour. 

'lo  much  of  Mr.  Young's  plan,  as  lie  has  at  prcaeiit  ex- 
plnin<>d  it,  I  should  by  no  nivalis  object.  The  peculiar  evil 
whicli  1  appielieiided  from  it,  that  of  luliin;;  the  poor  froui 
die  CONAUniption  of  wheat,  and   feeding   iheui   on   milk  and 
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potatoes,  ruight  certainly  be  avoidud  by  a  lioutaticin  of  tlie 
luitnLtvr  uf  cottages;  and  I  cntirel}'  agree  uitli  bini  in  think- 
ing;, that  wc  liliould  not  \>e  deterred  from  making  500,000 
faHitlivi  more  coiiifurlable,  Ijecausi'  ue  catinot  extend  the 
same  relief  to  all  lUv  rest.  I  have,  imkxd,  myself  ventured 
to  recommend  a  gttii-rul  inipruvcmcnt  of  colliigvs,  mtd  even 
ihc  cow  «j'Kicni  on  n  liuiitml  scale ;  and,  pi'rlinps  with  prO' 
per  pri-i'uutions,  u  Ci-rtiiin  portion  of  land  might  be  given 
to  a  con!«idi'r»l>le  body  of  the  labouring  riajtiiRS. 

If  the  law  which  entitles  llie  poor  to  tnpport  M-crt:  to  be 
repeated,  1  fthould  most  hij^hty  approve  ot  any  plan  which 
would  lend  to  ruidcr  audi  rciK-al  more  palatable  on  iu  firat 
promulgation  :  and,  in  this  view,  some  kind  of  coui|kact 
willi  lUi-  poor  might  be  very  desirable.  A  pl:in  of  letting 
limd  lo  luboiirers,  under  ct-itain  conditions,  has  lately  been 
tried  ni  the  par>»h  of  Long  I*tewiiloii,  in  {jlotieestersfatre; 
and  llic  result,  wilh  a  frciicral  propoaal  fuundcid  on  it,  has 
been  Mubinitied  Ui  the  pnblic  by  Mr.  r.«tcouil.  The 
present  auvces*  hu»  been  very  striking ;  btil,  iu  this,  and 
every  other  cane  of  the  kind,  wo  should  :ilnays  bear  in  niiiut, 
that  no  experiment  rcapecthig  a  provision  fur  lite  poor  can 
be  »uiil  lo  be  eoinpletc  till  nuececdiiig  gcuiriations  liave 
arisen.*  t  dunbt  if  ever  there  has  been  an  iitsisiriee  of  any 
thing  like  a  libcrut  institution  for  tlic  poor,  which  did  nul 
sitct;i;ed  on  iu  first  e^tabliHhment,  however  i|  might  have 
failed  aflcruardb.  But  this  consideration  shouhl  by  no 
nie»mi  deter  tis  from  making  such  experiments,  when  pre- 
sent good  is  to  be  obtained  by  Ihem,  and  a  future  overba* 
lance  of  evil  is  not  justly  to  be  apprebeiided.  It  should 
only  make  uh  less  rattli  iu  dravt  iiig  our  infertneeit. 

With  ref;ard  (u  the  general  qutstiou  uf  ihc  advantages  to 
the  lower  cUi^fles  of  posscMtin^  hmd,  it  should  be  reeollecied 
that  such  poasesaioiis  are  by  nu  means  a  novelty.  Formerly 
ihia  svHtem  prevailed  iu  almtii^t  every  coniilry  with  which  ne 
are  uciiuuinted,  and  prevails  al  pieseni  in  ininiy  countricv, 
where  llie  peusanls  arc  fur  from  being  remari,ab1e  for  their 


*  In  «ny  plan,  pinicalMl.v  nf  *  ditlribntiaii  of  liiid,  at  ■  rcnapeitMiiDii  fur 
Hit  rclic-r  Hirrii  b>  llie  pimflnwi,  the  luceRtfing  grncniLiciiii  wtiiilt)  farm  ihv 
irand <iiffiriill;.  Alt  ollu-ri  wimld  be  Mrfectlt  Irivinl  in  i-uiti|jariMi3i,  F«r  a 
liinc  ciunf  llini|[ni<gM  |fu  lAi  vcy  ■miwtiilii,  utiil  ilic  nict  be  iiiucli  4uiin>lativ<t : 
l•u^  artrrwurflt.  Ihi';  •kaiiIiI  i?ill>rr  Inrrciit^  x^nlii  ui  rapidly  m  li«<>i*, a*  ib« 
icliiiiip  H'Kiilil  h"  rtpi'tc<\  III  nil  ilip  «ii)«  objietlnnt  whlrh  haw?  btwu  nadc  i« 
iiiiiir,  willV'iil  llic  taoi*  iuukeanil  mMlMfac,t  to  paillHlc  lhri». 
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comforts,  but  arc,  on  lh«  contrary,  v«ry  poor^  and  particu- 
larly subject  to  acarcitica.  With  respect  to  diis  latter  evil, 
imleed,  it  ts  <iuitu  ubvious  iliut  il  [jvas:iulry  wliicli  depcndo 
principally  oil  Its  pusiiensiuii!!  in  liuid,  must  b«  mure  cxpoiteil 
to  it  than  one  wliicli  depeiiils  on  the  general  wages  of  la- 
bour. Wbeii  u  yciir  of  duficieiit  cropa  occurs  in  u  country 
of  any  extent  onJ  diveritity  of  soil,  Il  is  always  partial,  anil 
some  diatrictn  arc  more  a^ectcd  thnn  others.  Kut  uhen  s 
bad  crop  of  grass,  com,  or  polntoes,  or  a  mortality  among 
cattle,  falls  on  a  poor  maUr  whose  priiicipul  dcpendeiico  is 
on  two  nr  three  acres  of  laiid,  he  is  in  tlic  most  deplorable 
»nd  helpless  situation.  He  is  comparatively  without  money 
to  purchase  supplies,  and  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  ninu  who  depends  on  tlie  vvuges  of  labour, 
and  who  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  purchase  thai  portion  of 
the  general  crop,  whutuver  it  may  be,  to  which  Ins  relative 
situaiinn  in  the  society  eutitIeK  him.  In  Stvedeii,  where  the 
farmers'  labourers  iire  piiid  principully  in  lund,  and  often 
keep  two  or  three  cnwK.  it  is  not  iinrnmmon  for  the  pea- 
sants of  one  district  to  be  aUno&t  ^tar%ing^  while  their  neigh- 
bours nt  a  little  dislanre  are  living  in  comparative  plenty. 
It  M-ilt  be  found  Indeed  (jencrally,  iliat,  in  -jliiioijt  all  Ihe 
countries  vrhlcli  are  particularly  subject  to  sciiicilies  and 
famines,  either  the  farms  are  very  small,  or  the  labourers  are 
paid  prtuclpally  in  liind.  China,  lndo:«iaii,  ami  the  fonner 
state  of  the  lli^hLindit  of  Scotland,  furnisli  some  proofs 
among  many  others  of  the  truth  of  llii^  oh.sertatiou ;  :ind 
in  reference  to  the  small  properties  of  France,  Mr,  Young 
btmself,  III  Ills  Tour,  particularly  notices  the  diBli'0»!>  arlaing 
from  the  lea.<)t  failure  of  the  crops;  and  observes,  that  sucJi 
3  deficiency,  as  in  England  passes  almost  without  notice,  in 
■Fmncc  is  attended  willi  dreadful  calfluiilies.* 
-  Should  any  plan,  therefore,  of  asuisting  the  poor  by  taild 
be  adoplcd  in  (liis  cnimtry,  it  would  hi;  absolutely  essential 
to  its  ultimate  success,  to  prevent  ihum  from  m:ikiii!;it  iheir 
principal  dependence.  And  this  migbt  probably  be  done 
by  attending  strictly  to  the  two  following,  rules.  Not  to 
let  the  division  of  land  be  so  great  as  to  interrupt  the  eot- 
lager  essentially  in  his  usutil  labours;  iind  always  to  slop  in 
the  further  distribution  of  land  and  cottages,  nhen  the  price 

•  'rto*i:l»  }n  Fmnce,  t(J.  i.  C  xil.  Jt.  -Wf.     Thai   c-mWrj  nill  ptohiliW  be 
'  lti«  Icail  lliibli'  Id  «i;urRiI1»,  tri  ufali'li  Hj^'kiilliTr  U  Ciirrlnl  »ii  ih  %Uf  iniitt  Outi- 

'  rillihig  iiiaM'faeiii'-f  n(  llu-  ilnir. 
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nf  lubour,  indpiteiideutly  of  aiiy  3s«istaiice  from  laud,  would 
not,  nt  the  iivciagc  price  of  com,  iiiaialain  tbrt-c^  vr,  H 
leusl,  twu  diildrt-ii.  Could  the  matter  bu  »o  urdcfCtl,  tkst 
liic  labuuier,  iu  working  for  others,  should  still  con(inue  to 
mm  ihc  autiic  real  cuniiuaiid  over  the  Deccssaries  uf  lilc  tlial 
he  did  brfoic,  a  rcrj-  great  accossioii  of  comfort  nnd  happi- 
ness might  accruL-  to  the  poor  from  the  posacssioii  of  land, 
wiihoul  any  I'vil  that  I  can  foresee  nt  preaent.  J)ut  if  ilieAe 
points  were  not  ullcudcd  to,  1  should  cerlaiiily  feiir  an  a)>- 
pro\inmtioii  to  the  mtalt^  of  the  poor  in  Fram;e,  Sweden, 
and  Ireland ;  i)or  do  1  think  thut  iiny  of  th<;  purtial  espori- 
uif-iiti  llial  li:ive  jfl  tiikrn  plaice  itifoid  tlie  slighlwsl  pie»ump< 
Itort  to  the  contrarv-  The  re.-<iilt  of  thene  experiments  is, 
indevtl,  exatlly  aiicb  as  one  should  have  expected.  Who 
could  ever  have  doubted  thut,  if,  without  lowering  the  price 
of  labour,  or  taking  the  labountr  off  from  his  usual  occu- 
paliotis,  you  coidd  give  him  tht-  produce  of  one  or  two 
acrca  of  land  and  the  ticiictit  of  a  cow,  you  would  decidedly 
raise  his  coiiditiun  ?  Uut  it  by  no  uu-ans  follows  that  he 
M'ould  retain  this  advanl3|;c,  if  ihc  system  were  so  extended, 
as  to  make  the  laud  his  principal  depeudeticc,  to  lower  ibc 
price  of  labour,  and,  in  the  Imiguiigo  of  Mr.  Young,  totuke 
the  poor  from  the  cunsuuiption  of  Mheat  attd  feed  them  on 
milk  uud  poliitoe>i.  It  does  riol  appear  to  luu  so  tniirvellous 
UR  it  docit  to  Mr.  Youn^,  that  the  very  same  system,  wbidi 
iu  Liiico1u<(hIre  :iud  Rutlandshiiti  may  produce  now  the 
most  comfortable  pcasuiitry  in  the  British  dominions,  should 
in  the  end,  if  extended  without  proper  procaulions,  assimi- 
late the  condition  of  lh«  labourers  of  this  country  to  tliat 
of  the  lower  classes  of  tlie  Irish. 

It  i<t  generaliy  dangerous  and  impolitic  in  a  government 
lo  take  upon  itsdflo  regulate  the  supply  of  utiy  commodity 
in  rpiguext ;  aud  probably  the  supply  of  lubourers  fornni 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  1  would  on  no  account, 
theK^fnre,  propose  a  pokitive  low  to  regnUto  ihcir  increase; 
but  as  any  as-sistance  wliicli  the  society  nii^ht  give  them 
cannot,  iu  tlie  nature  of  things,  be  unlimited,  the  line  may 
foirly  be  dra\m  where  we  please;  and  with  regard  to  the 
increase  from  this  point,  every  thing  wonhl  be  left  ax  befons 
lo  individual  exertion  and  individual  speculation. 

If  any  plan  «f  this  kind  were  adopted  by  ihc  goTemnicnt, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  ih-at  it  might  he  made  the  means  of 
giving  the  best  kind  of  encnuragetuenl  und  reward  to  lliose 
M'ho  are  employed  in  our  defence.     If  the  |>cciod  uf  cii- 
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were  onl;  for  a  timilcd  time,  nntl  at  the  expiration  of 
tliat  limt  every  per^uii  who  had  couiiucled  lilmself  well 
were  entitled  to  a  house  and  n  small  portion  til  latid,  if  a 
counlij  labourer,  and  to  b  lencmciit  in  a  town  and  a  small 
pension,  if  nn  nrtiticer  (nil  innlicimblf],  a  very  strong  motive 
would  he  li<;ld  out  to  }OUi)g  iiieti,  not  onlv  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  thoir  country,  but  to  beliave  well  in  liiut  service; 
and,  in  a  short  tims)  there  would  he  such  u  mnrtiul  pojiulu- 
tion  al  home  as  ilie  unfurtimate  state  of  Euiopt  svems  in  a 
most  pccutiar  niLiiiner  to  reqtiire.  As  it  ia  only  limited  aa- 
siatancc  that  the  society  can  |)os»ibly  give,  it  seems  in  every 
respect  fair  and  proper  thiit,  in  regulating  this  limit,  some 
important  end  should  he  attained. 

If  the  poor-IawB  be  allowed  to  remain  exactly  in  thuii* 
present  »tate,  we  ought,  ut  least,  to  be  aware  to  what  cause 
It  is  owing,  that  tlieir  effects  have  not  been  more  pernicious 
tlian  llicy  are  ohserved  to  be;  that  we  may  not  complain  of, 
or  alter  those  parts,  without  which  we  should  really  not 
ha\-c  the  power  of  continuing  them.  The  law  whicli 
oblige:*  eacli  parish  to  mainlaiii  its  own  poor  is  open  to 
many  objections.  It  keeps  the  overseers  »nd  churchwar- 
dens continually  on  the  watch  to  prevent  new  comers,  nnd 
constantly  in  a  state  of  dispute  with  other  parishes.  It  thus 
prevents  the  free  circulation  «f  labour  from  place  to  plaer, 
and  renders  its  price  very  tinei|iial  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  disposes  all  huidlords  rather  to  pull  down  thau 
to  build  cottages  on  their  estate)) ;  and  this  scarcity  of  ha- 
bitations! iu  tiie  country,  by  driving  more  to  the  towns 
tliau  would  olherwi^e  have  gone,  give*  a  reliitive  discou- 
ragement to  (igriculture,  and  a  relative  encouragement 
to  manufactures.  These,  it  must  be  alloMcd,  arc  no 
incoiiai((erable  eviU;  but  if  the  cau^e  uliich  04!C!(sions  iheni 
were  removed,  evile  of  much  greater  nniguilmle  would  fol- 
low. 1  a^ree  with  Mr.  V'onng  in  thinking  that  thcie  is 
scarcely  a  purish  in  the  kinijdom,  where,  il  more  cottages 
were  built,  and  let  at  any  tolerably  moderate  renin,  they 
would  not  be  immediately  (illeri  with  new  couples.  I  even 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that,  in  some  places,  this  want 
of  habitations  operates  loo  strongly  in  preventing  marriage. 
Bui  I  have  not  the  lea»t  doubt  that,  ransideied  geiivrully, 
its  operation  in  the  present  slate  of  things  is  most  beiiefi* 
ctal;  and  that  it  is  almost  c\r.luriivcly  owing  to  tliid  cause 
thai  we  have  been  able  »o  long  to  continue  the  poor-law*. 
It  II  2 
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If  aii^r  nwii  could  biiiUl  a  hovel  by  tlic  To>d'i)dc,  or  oalhc 

nviijlibiiiiniig  »ii»tt\  uilliuiit  inulcsliilioii;  aiid  ^ct  were 
sccur*.'  ihiit  be  niid  \ns  family  would  always  be  supplied  with 
work  and  food  by  ttie  (Kiiisli,  if  iliey  were  not  readily  to  hr. 
oblaiiii^U  cUt^wherc ;  I  do  not  believe  llmt !(  would  be  lotig 
bel'orv  IIh-  ijhysiciil  iinpu^Htbility  of  CKecutiag  tlic  letter  of 
the  |)ooi'-lawH  wmilil  a|)petir.  It  is  of  impurlance,  tbcrc- 
r<i[i',  to  be  aw'iii't:  lUiil  it  i.t  not  because  this  or  auy  ollivr 
sdcinty  liiw  really  llic  [ictwcr  of  L-iiipIojiiig  uml  supporting 
nil  llial  might  be  bom,  tkat  wv  have  been  able  to  conliimc 
the  prcsitit  ^yattini;  but  because  by  the  iiidiri;ct  opcraUcxi 
of  Ibid  syKleui,  not  udvurted  lo  lit  ibti  time  of  its  establish-  ' 
luciit  mul  frnpitntly  r<-probiiti-d  siiiev,  llie  iuiinb«r  of  birtlis 
is  alw:i)s  very  greatly  liiiiiu'd,  and  thus  reduced  within  the 
pale  of  possible  support. 

The  obvious  Iviideucy  of  the  poor-liiw's  is  i^'crtniidy  to 
rucoiiragc  m»rrin§e;  but  a  eloper  nttcntiou  to  all  their  in* 
(liri'cl  as  well  us  direct  effects  may  nuikc  it  a  iiiutler  of 
doubt  to  wliut  ci^leut  tliev  really  di>  ibi-i.  They  clearly 
tend,  in  their  general  upeiation,  to  disi-oujuge  sobriety  and 
ccoiKirny,  to  uieounige  idleness  mid  the  dc&erlioii  of  chit- 
drtji,  and  to  put  virtue  iiitd  vice  iiiuru  on  u  level  than  they 
otbeitvi.ie  woulii  be;  but  I  will  not  presume  to  say  ponllively 
that  they  greatly  iiicouiugt:  populutioii.  It  is  certain  that  the 
proportion  of  births  in  tliis  country  compared  with  other;:  in 
similar  cirrunistanccft  is  very  small;  but  thi«  was  to  be  ex- 
pocted  front  the  superiority  of  the  gnvcmnieiit,  the  more 
rcypvetable  state  oF  the  people,  and  the  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  a  taste  fur  cleunlints»  and  conveniences.  And  it 
will  ifadily  oeeur  to  the  reader,  that  owing  to  these  causes, 
combined  with  the  IWDfold  opuratiou  of  the  poor-laws,  it 
iijii«l  be  exireiiiely  dillleult  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of 
precision,  what  has  been  their  effect  on  population.* 

TIic  only  arguniL-iU  of  :t  •jviieral  iiatiirt;  against  the  Essay, 
ti'hieh  xirikes  me  as  having  any  considerable  force,  is  the 


*  TIk'  iiiiMl  fiivoiirivlilc  litclil,  in  whii.-li  ttii-  punr-luwii  cnn  [Miatlilj  be  plMCili 
la  to  any  lUnt  uiiJlt  ult  (lie  dia)rii9Uiii:t'>,  ivltli  irhicli  iliti  hart  tivcti  ucruni- 
[.niiii'il,  llirjr  (111  mil  miicli  oiwoiinijji-  tuarrinju.-;  niitl  undtititiU'iily  thp  ret"ni» 
tif  •t1i<>  Pnpulnlinn  ArI  urum  Iu  wiirraTit  th«  fisiprtion.  SliauM  lllia  l>e  inc. 
■tni«  III  llie  tilijn-.iiiini  wliirti  Imvii  tiL-i>iv  ut^Vii  in  ili«  Ritiiy  aipiiLikl  Ihc  [uor- 
U<jil  will  'x-  ii-iu<'Vi-il ;  I>iil  [  Vi'UIi  10  |iri'>*  m>  tin-  uKciilivii  of  tlic:  fi'uikt,  Idat 
thvjr  will  iLi  Uiai  uiK-  k-  icnibvccl  m  itiici  «uiifuiiuilii  ui  tlic  |^jii-nil  prlnoiiict 
or  till'  woTk.  will  ill  n  ■iinimn  In  ivillirill,  liul  ID   iiivaililuM-,  iIk  muin    |M*ilMrIii 

xlikli  ii  lias  utktu|iitd  bi  MluUidi. 


iulluwiiig. .  It  is  iiguiiist  llic  iijtpliouioLi  ui  iu  nrin(!i|)<e.s, 
not  lliu  priiicipk-s  themselves,  and  Im.'t  not,  titiil  I  know  uf, 
been  jicl  advaiicetl  in  its  present  lonii.  It  may  be  said  Unit, 
accoi'diiig  to  my  own  reasonings  arid  tlit:  fat;!*  titattd  in  my 
work,  it  u|)pe;irs  tlirit  the  diminished  propoiliun  of  )>ii'llis, 
wliicJi  I  consider  aa  absohitely  neceasury  ti>  llic  permanent 
ijnprovenicnt  of  the  condiiian  of  ilic  poor,  invariably  fol- 
lows an  improved  govennnent,  and  ihft  grenter  dcgre«  of 
perAonal  respectability  wliich  it  gives  to  the  lower  classca  of 
aociety.  Conseqiienlly  allowing  the  denirabtenesB  of  tho 
end,  it  is  nut  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  risk  Ihe  pru- 
mulgntion  of  any  new  opinioUH  whicli  may  ainnii  tin;  pre- 
judices of  the  poor,  and  the  effect  of  which  "e  cainiot  with 
certainty  foresee;  but  we  have  oidj  to  proceed  in  improving 
our  civil  polity,  conferring  the  bcntfits  of  cdiieatioii  upon 
all,  and  removing  every  obstacle  to  the  general  eittcnsion  of 
nil  those  privileges  and  advnntnges  wliieli  may  be  enjoyed 
UI  common;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  efFect,  to 
whicli  I  look  forward,  and  wliieh  cnn  nloiie  render  these 
advantages  permanent,  will  follow. 

I  aelciinwiedge  llie  tiiitb  and  forte  of  this  argument,  and 
have  only  to  observe,  in  answer  to  it,  thiii  it  is  ilifficuU  to 
conceive,  that  we  sliould  not  proceed  with  more  celerity 
And  certainty  towards  tbo  end  in  view,  if  the  prineipnl 
tnuses,  winch  tend  to  promote  or  rtliird  Jt,  were  generally 
known.  In  parlicubi',  I  cannot  help  kioking  forward  to  n 
very  decided  improvement  Jn  the  habits  ami  tcni|ter  of  the 
lower  classe«,  when  their  reiil  sttiialion  has  been  elearlv  ex- 
plained to  llieni ;  and  if  lliis  were  done  gradually  nud  cau- 
tioiiNly,  and  accompanied  willi  proper  moral  mid  religious 
iltfilructions,  I  slioutd  not  expect  any  danger  from  it.  I  am 
always  unwilling  to  believe,  ihut  the  general  dissemination 
of  truth  \ti  prejudicial.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  undoiibledly 
coiteeivuble;  but  Ihcy  should  be  adnntLed  with  very  ;^reat 
caution.  If  the  genenil  presumption  in  fuvtiiir  of  (lie  :id- 
vanlage  of  truth  were  once  cssenlinlly  shaken,  all  ardour  in 
its  cause  would  share  the  same  fate;  and  the  interests  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  most  decidedly  suffer.  It  1.1,  besides^ 
a  species  of  arrogance  not  lijjhtly  lo  be  encouraged,  for  any 
tnnn  to  suppose  that  be  bus  penetrated  further  into  ibe  laws 
of  nature  than  the  great  Author  of  them  intended,  fLiither 
than  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  mankind. 

Under  Lliese  iuipressiunfl  V  biive  frcdy  ^ivcii  my  opinions 
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lo  the  uiiblic.  111  llic  tiuUi  of  tilt  gciKial  principles  of  the 
Essay  1  confess  llial  I  feci  such  a  coiititleiite,  iJiat,  till  »onic- 
ihiitg  has  been  advBiictd  ngninst  them  very  different  indeed 
from  unv  thing  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  I  cannot  help 
cotiBidvring  ihtm  ;is  iiiconlrovcrlihlc.  Willi  K-<>ar<i  to  (he  ap- 
plication of  thesi;  principles,  the  caac  ia  certainly  illfTcrent; 
and  UK  dnngcrK  uf  opposite  kinds  are  lo  be  giiartit^d  a^aiutt, 
the  subject  M'ill,  uf  course,  admit  of  much  latitude  of  opi~ 
tiiun.  At  all  events,  liowever,  it  n>u»I  be  allowed  that, 
whatever  may  be  our  dclcriuination  respectitig  the  advaii- 
Inges  or  i1itiadv.-tnt:i};es  of  eiid<;avouritig  to  circulate  the 
truili!)  on  this  subject  among  the  poor,  it  must  be  highly 
advanlugeotis  (hat  tliey  »houtd  be  known  to  all  those  who 
have  it  in  llieir  power  lo  hiHuence  the  Inus  and  institutions 
of  society.  That  llie  body  of  lui  aiiiiy  should  not  in  all 
cases  know  the  pailicuhirs  of  their  situation  may  possibly 
be  desirable  ;  but  that  the  leadeis  should  be  ui  the  «amc 
state  of  ignorance  wilt  tiardly,  I  think,  be  couieiidcd. 

If  it  be  really  true,  lluit  without  a  dimiaishtHl  proportion 
of  births*  we  cannot  attain  any  jieimaticiit  iuipro>eini:ut  in 
the  health  aud  happiness  uf  the  inat^s  of  the  people,  ^d 
cannot  ai-cure  thai  description  of  population,  which,  by  COB- 
liiining  a  larger  share  of  adults,  is  best  calculiilcd  to  orcatu 
fresh  resources,  aud  con£et|UCiitly  to  encourage  a  coiitinuccl 
increase  of  etEcitnl  population;  it  is  surely  of  the  higlieit 
imi>ortflncc  that  this  should  be  known,  that,  if  we  take  «o 
steps  directly  to  promote  this  effect,  we  should  not,  under 
tlie  influence  of  the  former  prejudices  on  this  subject,  en- 
deavour to  couoltract  it.-)-     And  if  it  be  (bought  unadvise- 


^  It  ilionM  alwujT)  lie  rerollceied  tliil  a  rfimbilslitnl  pt^mrtim  of  hjrlhi  mny 
Mice  |)l!i('»  uuilri  a  comlniit  aimuiil  iitCKiiae  nf  Uic  nhinliileiiunitir.r.  ThuH 
in  he  I  riat'lly  wliHt  Ima  lia|>|icncd  In  EriglaQil  and  Scotlniid  ilaritig  live  I  tut 
fuiiy  vcan. 

7  Wc  tliuulil  he  owai-d  tliat  a  icarcily  of  lucn,  awing  eillicr  la  greni  lonf*. 
or  lotiiMt!  pnrliciiUr  mid  unuaunl  dcumnd,.  't*  liable  Ui  1iii)>|icn  incvciy  coanttjt 
And  in  no  retjicrl  invHlidatci  Uif  miimhI  prJnrlpIc  Hut  tiai  bevn  advaiKcd. 
Wliatcvrt  nioj  he  tlit-  Irndcncy  to  incrcrnc,  il  ii  qiiilc  rlciiT  tliKt  uii  cxtraurdi- 
iiuiy  -Mijiply  of  iiim  innnul  lie  produced  ciUirr  in  sU  iimnths,  uc  tin  yvanj  but 
wen  will)  u  view  In  aiuore  lUuii  uiunl  gupplj.  caiu»  Hlilcti  Iniil  <■> diiiiiiuitb 
mnrttvli  I J  nn  not  only  inorr  certain  tol  more  riii>id  ia  tlii'ir  cITfrf,  than  direct 
«iininrng(!m>iiii  to  narriAgi!.  An  incrvaiF  of  lkii*tha  may.  nnd  oltin  tliin,  taku 
pliii]*^,  uitlkuul  iLr  iiltim.ila  accumplinliinciit  cf  oicr  ulijvcl ;  bul  mippoi'ms  thr 
lilrtlia  lo  ri^niniii  llic  siiinr,  il  U  Iriipuiailile  tin  a  diiiiiiitilicd  niurlkllty  ilul  !■>  be 
iWbxiipmiiciI  liy  nil  inti'i'iiKi'  uf  I'lTcvlivr  givpulntiuii. 

\\t:  nro  very  nvi  io  !>■.-  dcccivcil  «ri  iKjn  «utfjcc;l  hy  llm  Alfiiniil  ci:i)iMal>t  dti- 
ntlld  fur  laliour,  wllicli  prvTiiits  in   cii'iy  |irg«|Mrtiii*  tuuuitr^  ;  bul  we  ilviuM 
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iiblu  to  atboliili  llie  pooi-luwa,  it  caimot  be  iluiiblcd,  lliut  a 
knowledf^e  of  ihone  geiiemi  pntkc-iplon,  whu^li  render  tliein 
iaet]K:iriit  in  llifir  IiiiiruiiiL-  iiilnitiuus,  mif^lit  hr  applied  80 
far  to  modify  itiein  iii>d  reizaiiite  Ihvir  cxeciitioi),  as  1o  re- 
iDOvv  utuii^  ti(  tlic  evils  wilki  wlilcli  tlie>  ure  accompanied, 
uud  make  tlieni  leas  objeclionable. 

TKerets  only  one  subject  more  which  I  sliall  notice,  and  that 
is  Tiithera  inatlrrof  firrbiig  l)i:iiiof  ar<^iuiiriiU  M any pcTso»;t, 
wlwsv  uiidL'fHtsiiidinj^a  are  not  so  coTistitutud  tbitl  ihuy  can 
regulate  ihcir  belief  nr  <ii!ibelief  by  ihcir  likm  or  dislikvM,. 
hare  profvssed  tlieiv  perfect  coiivictiuii  of  llic  trutli  of  ibf 
gcncml  principles  coiilaincd  in  tlie  Ks.iay  ;  but,  ut  ttie  smtiv 
liiiic,  b:ivo  Umviitw)  tliis  conviction,  hh  throwing  u  darker 
slmde  tivcr  onr  views  of  luiinaii  nature,  and  trndini;  particu- 
larly to  n^irrow  our  proitpL-cts  of  future  impruvcmcnt.  In 
tlie*c  feelings  I  cannot  agree  willi  Ibcm.  If,  from  a  review 
of  tin;  piisl,  1  oiiiid  nut  only  bL-Livvc  thai  u  fund n mental  anil 
Tery  extraordiniiry  iinprovrmcnl  in  hitman  .tociely  was  pos- 
sible, but  f«i:l  ii  tirni  coutldciicc  lliut  it  would  tiike  pinec,  L 
ahould  nndoublcdij'  be  grkivcd  to  liml,  tliiil  1  bnd  overlook- 
ed sonic  cau»e,  the  operation  of'vliicli  would  al  oncu  biusC 
my  liopo».  lint  it  the  conleniplalion  uf  the  pii«t  histnry  of 
niunkind,  ftotn  ^vhich  uloiie  wc  can  judge  id'  tlie  fulnre« 
render's  it  iduiost  im|>ussible  lo  feel  audi  u  confidence,  I 
cnnfcHii  llint  1  hud  nmcb  rntlier  believfi  ihal  some  real  unci 
dee  ply -scaled  dinieully  existed,  (lie  constant  struggle  with 
which  WU9  calculated  to  ronitu  (hit  iialnral  innelivity  of  man, 
lo  rail  forth  liis  faciiltiea,  iind  in^iguralc  and  improve  liis 
mind;  a  speciea   of  difficulty,  which  it  must   be   allowed  itt 


cuiisiilM  Uiut  utcountrin  nhidi  can  but  jnM  k«e|>  up  tint r  |iiT>|KitHtinii,  m  Km 

priLT  uI'  labuur  inutt  ite  sullidctil  lo  rt'fli  u  fuiiill^  uf  »  irrtniii  iiuiiitivr.  n  slii^^lv 
ninii  will  \iaic  4  Mii^K-rlluitv,  nllil  Inli^mt  ^ruiitd  bi:  in  i'dmjUuiL  ilriiinii<I  at  llie 
pticc  of  tlic  subai^li^ncc  vt  in  fui^iviijitnl.  It  i-Eutnot  hr  dfinhli'Ml  iUkI  in  lKi4 
Minntry  vr  (roiilil  nnnii  rmplny  duiiiU-.'  llii^  numliT  nl'  lAlmnrrni,  if  wc  ■.-□iild 
hnvr  Uicm  nt  our  ciHii  price  ;  Gcc^lilsf  tu^pU' "ill  ])r(iitui:i.'  drlimni!.  hj;  wdl  u 
iltmuTid  iiijijily.  Tliu  jtrptriii  ^n^i  edrii^t'iii  u(  Ihr  coIIdiv Iridic  <litl  nut  oii>  ; 
KiriDtc  ill  nn  ntniaiririiurjr  Incrrnr  uf  <ki)iu'!il  nl  llic  runner  |irii:r*,  Inn  in  aft 
incrciucd  lupplv  nlii  iixicli  chunii'ti  rule,  nlilcli ('f  couiic  Innn'iliiii'cly  pn^<li>cnl 
nil  CKCun<)cd  ^Iriituiiif*  A*  »<:  trqiiiiol,  fiii^crcr,  obdiiit  iitrn  at  kiKpciirf'  h  «tjiy 
by  improv^mi'nls  in  iiiochiiieiVi  "^  mint  lubniil  M  llie  nrcMinry  cnrKliiloii!  at ' 
MEM  Fratiii^  :  niid  thi'ic  ii  iiu  mnii,  hIio  1i»  llir  iliglilctl  rMtini;  fur  llii*  lappt> 
noo  af  till-  iiioit  iiunKniii  clnn  uf  •ut^ict]',  or  Um  cvtii  jiitl  rii'w>  ot  pulley  on 
llic  sultjccti  who  -would  Hut  rnthrr  cliuusc  ilmt  iliv  Tripiitilu  pDpulntliiii.iliiinU 
iw  ulitAiiiL'il  by  sucJt  m  pr'CQ  <if  liibntt^i  ct'iiibNi^'tl  wklli  mirU  IihIjiN,  m  wrnrtnH 
fMvntlivn  !i  vtiy  xntnJI  iixirinliiy,  (linfi  rrniii  ■  ff^**  |>ro|ii>rtiiiin  of  biitlii  at'Mli^ll 
toiii^iiitttth-i'iy  in™  nuuljl  m«h  iimilLuu<!l. 
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most  cmtnenlljr  and  peculiarly  suited  to  a  Rtalcof  probalJon]*. 
llian  tliai  nenrly  »ll  the  evils  of  life  might  with  the.  most  per- 
■  feet  fucilily    be   reiuovcti,   but   for   tbc   pervRrseneaa   and 
wickedness  of  ihcKie  who  iiiHuence  human  instil utinns.* 

A  jwrsuii  who  lield  tbis  latter  optnioii  must  iiuccsitarily 
live  in  a  coiislam  state  of  irritation  and  disappointment. 
Tbc  ardent  *xpcctatioiis,  with  which  he  might  bc^in  life, 
would  soon  rect-ivc  the  most  cruel  check.  The  regular  pro- 
gresi!  of  Hoeiety,  under  llic  most  fnvour-.tble  clrcumslanceg, 
would  lo  him  appL-ur  slow  and  uosatisfiiclory;  but  itisicbJ 
even  of  this  regulur  progress,  his  eye  would  be  mor«  frc- 

aiiently  presented  with  retrograde  moveniutits,  ntid  the  most 
ishearleuiiig  reverses.  The  changes,  tu  which  b«  had  looked 
forward  with  delight,  Mould  b«  found  big  with  new  aaid  un- 
lookcd*for  evils ;  and  dicchnrsctcrs,  on  whicli  he  had  reposed 
the  nioKt  coiilidcnc«,  would  be  seen  iVeqiienily  deserting  hi« 
favourite  ciirise,  either  from  the  hssonjiot'  experience  or  the 
temptations  of  weahh  and  power.  In  this  state  of  constant 
disiippointmcut,  lie  wonld  he  but  too  apt  t<i  .ittiibule  every 
■hiog  to  the  woi-ft  motives;  he  would  he  inclined  to  give  up 
thcc&Hsc  of  improvement  in  despair;  andjudgiugof  the  whuto 
from  a  pnrt,  nothinn  but  a  peculiar  goodness  of  heart  and 
amiableiiess  of  dii!po<>ilion  could  preserve  hitn  front  iIikI 
sickly  and  disjjusitng  miHimduopy,  which  is  but  loo  fre- 
quently the  end  of  such  charnctcrs. 

On  the  contrary,  a  person  who  held  the  other  opinion,  as 
he  would  set  out  with  more  moderate  expectations,  would 
of  course  he  less  liable  to  disapputntmcnt.  A  comparison 
of  the  best  with  the  worst  stales  ut'  society,  and  the  obvious 
inference  from  aualog\',  that  the  best  vcre  capable  of  fuithci' 
improvement,  would  coiistjtiilly  piesent  to  his  mind  a  pro. 
apecl  sufficiently  uiiiinating  to  warrant  liis  most  pcrscvciing 
cxcriinns.  lint  awaieof  the  difficidtJc.s  with  which  the  sub- 
ject was  surromided,  knowing  how  often  m  the  attempt  to 
attain  one  object  some  other  bad  been  lost,  and  that,  though 
society  had  nmde  rapid  advances  in  some  directions,  it  had 


*  ThP  miiery  niiif  licn  ■riling  fmni  ili«  prrtxurr  of  ilie  [mpLiliitJoB  loo  Itard 
l^jiM  ilii!  liiiuis  of  »ub»i»icnvi',  ntid  ilic  inlsery  niid  nee  u'liiiic  ffiMii  pNmlv 
itilerL'(Fiir*u,  may  bv  con^idcrtJ  nt  the  Sujrila  «>id  Clmrjlidlt  ot  Limtn 
'iliol  il  it  puuibic  fuf  cBcli  jiidiviijiio]  li>  •Iter  dr.ir  uf  IhjIi  tUtta  cuck*  ia 
Eulniiify  Irue.  niid  u  Iralli  ivliici]  I  \\are  I'lideni-oiirciL  itrungl^  tii  mniiiMin;  bii! 
Ilwl  llicHT  riickxio  iKil  runn  ii<liiriai1t>  Uidepr'iiilciil  iif  huinnn  ii»liliiti<]iii.  iiti 
pel  ton  with  Miy  kni>i»k'dt;t  oflhi-  »ii'iji'i;l  uait  vciiliiic  tu  Mit^rl. 
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been  comparatiTcly  atiitioiiiiry  in  otticra,  lie  wout<l  be  con-' 
kUiKI)-  [irepareii  for  ["ailuios.      Tlioso   fiiiUires,    instead  of 
crealing  despair,  would  oiilj  CKal«   kll<J^vlc<l};t.-;  iiislcud  of 
dicckiiiz  liJH  ai'doiir,  would  )>ive  it  :i  wixer  iiiiil  more  hiiccc^m- 
ful  dirvclouo;   and,  linviiig  I'ouiidcd  hiK  opinion  of  nuiikimi 
uii  broad  and  general   |j;rL>nnd!t,  the  disapiiointiikent  of  aity, 
purlic-ular  views  would  nut  diungt!  thi§  ojiiiHon;    but  evan ' 
ill  declining  agv  lie  would  probably  be  found  bclii:ving  a5> 
iirmly  in  llie  rtulity  und   general  prevalt-Tice  of  virtui-  as  iir 
tbe  exislcnre  and  frequency  of  vice;  and  to  llic  lii!>t,  looking 
forward  with  a  Just  contidciice  lo  tliose  iinprovcnienlx  in 
society,  wlnicli  tlit  liialory  of  lliii  post,  in  spitv  of  nil  llic  re- 
verses wiib  wliicli  it  is  acconnp:iiiied,  seems  clearly  lo  war-J 

»««i«-  ...  I 

'  It  may  bi;  true  lliiit,  if  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be, 
wis;;  bnt  if  i<pioniueu  buuut  blixs,  iii<  in  llic  preNviil  instance ;> 
if  >]l  falsv  \icws  of  a»i:i(;ly  must  not  only  impt^du  decidedly 
|]ie  progress  of  imj>rovcint.'nt,   but  in'cessnrily  tt^rndnale  in 
tlie  most  billcr  dijitppoinlinciiU   lo  tkie  individuals  who 
formed  Ihein;    1  .<ilial1   alw:iys   think  lliat  liie   feclingN  und> 
prospects  of  those,  who  niako  liio  justcst  estininl<!s  of  our 
fuliire  especlBlioiTs,  art-  tlie  moat  consolatory;  and  that  the- 
ulinnictt^rtj  of  thi»  dt'seriptton  arc  happier  tbcniaelknM,  at  tho 
same  time  tlial  they  mi'  hcyonil  coitipuiison  mute  likely  to 
contribute  to  ihe  imjirovenient  uiid  luippiiius^  of  society.* 

*  While  the  Inst  sheet  of  Ihfs  Appendix  wns  prlntfng  (IS07,)' 
I  livard  with  ?ume  aiirpiisi:,  that  an  inj;iiint:nt  had  been  drawn 
ppom  till!  I'riiiclijlo  iif  fiipiilntioii  in  fiivmir  nf  ihc:  shivc-tnulc, 
A«  ilie  jiist  dinchisinn  from  that  piiocijilc  ap[)ears  to  mc  to  he' 
exnctly  the  contrary,  I  citanut  lii;lp  suyiiig  a  few  words  on  tbewiib'' 
jert. 

If  the  only  nt^nicnt  ognhist  the  iltive-trndi:  hud  bcutit  that, 
from  the  uiorttilJIy  it  i.iec»itjtjni:^tl,  h  vvii%  liki^ly  t'j  iiiipi^aple  AtVica, 
Or  extingiiiih  llie  Iniriiiiii  ruee.  some  couifoit  with  rKguiil  to  these 
fears  might,  indeed,  be  drawn  from  the  Principle  of  Po[iulatioti; 
but  fts  the  necessity  of  the  abolition  1ms  never,  that  I  know  of,  hci^n 
urged  OH  th«  grouiitl  of  these  h|i prehensions,  a  rcri:rtiiii:i:  tu  tliu 
biws  whicti  rtgiilate  the  increase  of  the  hiiaian  spetits  whs  vei- 
trtinly  mosii,  unwise  In  tbe  friends  of  the  sl^ve-tnide. 

The  nholition  of  the  slave-trade  is  defended  principally  ty  tho 
two  following  arguuieiits; — 

I  at.  That  the  trade  to  the  const  of  Africa  for  slaves,  together 
with  tliL-ir  HuhaetiuenC  treatment  in  the  Wc^t  Indies,  is  prurliictivr 
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5  to  be  at-      I 
trovertii^H^I 


34.  Tkttt  tk  crim  «r  iLc  Wat-Infa  iJurii  caaU  ip  m 
^vitk  tyi  aJiiuec  «irf  mmck  aata  Kcuntj,  Ifao  fiiftba'  ■■• 
I  formico  of  rfiwn  wte  to  vkx  pate. 

Witk  ncmt  la  tke  CM  atnara*,  tl  wf^K^n,,  m  ttx  Eaarf  m 
IW  Prfadplt  <f  PiyriMMa,  tM  k»  p«i<  it  tkf  tccdcnrr  of  «»- 
Uwl  loincraMC^  IM  oMhiiwbM  n«e  pbrscal  or  nnnl  eboi, 

I  oegm,  ran  imMmiill)  vetf 
ana  of  1 
b  Ae  WatJa&UMdiaeaMlaAicautaf  khoBi^i 

;opBme  wilb  «aceMine  mbJ  mmuaal  lurcr.  AU  tlic  cbccka  la 
I'lKyriMNn  were  ftiatd  peaolnfafe  into  manl  nauaint,  «k«  ud 
'Mbeiy.  (•  s  ttais  of  J«KTy  nonl  natnint  cannM  bare  mnA. 
hiif  BfT}  ear  tn  asf  «uie  «r0]  it  ner  mntinne  pmnnnMiLly  in 
SaboA  tbe  popid«ti«Ni.  TV  wliolv  cA«t,  tbcrclW.  ix  to  be  ot- 
tribaled  tatbcKsreatDranJ^uKBo/vtioaof  ricr  uul  tnixcry; 
R  idcfcocc  to  tbc  &CU  cootriiiitil  in  ibe  Enay  fncotitr 
pppTCB  ikM  the caarfitioii  oT  the  daws  in  the  HhI  Indies,  taken 
•iMgdhcr,  ta  Boat  wivlched,  aaA  thai  tbc  repmcntMiom  of  ^ 
fncaida  of  the  abolJricw  cmtaot  caalf  have  been  oa(;gcnrtciL 

It  will  be  mm!  that  the  princip*!  i«aaoa>  why  the  lUrci  in  tbe 
WcM  lodiea  oomtunlr  iliuiUiiitti,  b,  tbai  tbe  teu*  ai«  out  in  equal 
aiMiben,  a  catkddcrablc  nwJAritjrof  makt  being  always  itnportMj 
but  Ihia  »erj-  ci^cuu>^(BDcc  decides  ti  wkc  oh  Ibe  cruelty  of  tbcir 
ntnaliofi,  and  mii&t  ncct:»arily  be  one  powerful  cuiu;  of  tbcir  dc* 
gisded  iDonil  rotiilition. 

If  Riny  be  mm)  alw,  ibat  many  towns  do  not  keep  U[»  tbetr  nnm* 
ben,  and  yet  that  the  »une  objection  is  not  mtulc  to  tben  or,  t)pal 
account.  But  Uic  cues  will  adnit  gf  no  coniparbon.  I/,  fur  the 
«ake  of  betlcr  tnciety  or  higher  waigca,  people  arc  w-illiDg  to  expoac 
tbemKlria  to  a  teia  pure  air  and  prater  icRipiatiom  lo  \\oe,  no 
bardsbip  is  suffered  ttiat  can  reasouably  be  complained  of.  The 
superior  mortiUity  of  town«  f^lt'  principnlly  upon  cbililren,  and  IS 
■carcdy  nuticcd  by  pcopk  of  mature  age.  The  scxc»  arc  in  cqnal 
IiuinbcrK;  and  etcry  man,  after  a  few  >'ears  of  industry,  may  liwli. 
(iwward  to  lUe  liappiimt  of  doBWStic  lil'e.  If  during  tiie  liim; 
Utat  bv  it  ibtiA  wniiing,  he  acquires  vidous  linbits  whicL  indUpu*e 
liim  to  fnsrriapc,  be  has  imIkkIv  to  bbunc  cxce)>t  hiuMjf.  Uut 
with  die  ncgroct  tbc  catc  U  totally  diAerent.  Tlic  inirtjual  num- 
ber of  tlic  sexes  iluu  out  at  oucc  the  majority  of  tliem  fmiu  all 
chance  of  donM'stii;  hnnpinc:^.  Tbcy  hare  no  hopcof  ibii  kind  ta 
awcetoa  tbcir  toiUnnd  animate  tbeir^ixeitiotu;  but  are  uecct&nrily 
condenincd  ci  tlicr  (o  uiiteti»i»g  prtratiou  or  to  tlic  mo&L  t  tcion.-!  vx- 
ceaH:s}  nml  thus  shutout  front  every  dH:i-(iiig  |)n>«pc<rt,  we  cannot 
\k  surpriM-'tl  iliiit  they  ara  in  geiieral  rciidy  In  wdcuinc  Uial  dulh. 
wtiitli  so  niuny  meet  wiib  in  ihc  primi:  of  life. 
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The  second  argument  is  no  less  powerfully  supported  by  the 
Principle  of  Population  than  the  first.  It  appears,  from  a  very 
general  survey  of  different  countries,  that,  under  every  form  of 
government,  howerer  unjust  and  tyrannical,  in  every  climate  of 
the  known  world,  however  apparently  unfavourable  to  health,  it 
has  been  found  that  population,  almost  with  the  sole  exception 
above  aUuded  to,  has  been  able  to  keep  itself  up  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Consequently,  if  by  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
to  Africa  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  were  placed  only  in  a  toUr- 
ahU  situation,  if  their  civil  condition  and  moral  habits  were  only 
made  to  approach  to  those  which  prevail  among  the  mass  of  tbe 
human  race  in  the  worst-governed  countries  of  the  world,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  to  suppose  that  they  would 
not  be  able  by  procreation  fully  to  supply  the  efieclive  demand  for 
labour;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  population  so  raised 
would  not  be  in  every  point  of  view  preferable  to  that  which  exists 
Bt  present. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  therefore,  that  a  consideration  of  the  laws, 
which  govern  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  human  species,  tends 
U>  strengthen,  in  the  most  powerful  manner,  all  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  abolition. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  society  among  the  African  nations, 
it  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that,  in  describing  it,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  was  foreign  to  my  purpose ;  and  I  might 
naturally  fear  that,  if  I  entered  upon  it,  I  should  be  led  into  too 
long  a  digression.  But  certainly  fdl  the  facts  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  are  taken  principally  &om  Park,  if  they  do  not 
absolutely  prore  that  tbe  wars  in  Africa  are  excited  and  aggravated 
by  the  traffic  on  the  coast,  tend  powerfully  to  coitfirm  the  suppotir 
tton.  The  state  of  Africa,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  exactly  such 
as  we  should  expect  in  a  country  wbcre  the  capture  of  men  was 
considered  as  a  more  advantageous  employment  than  agriculture 
or  manufactures.  Of  the  state  of  these  nations  some  hundred 
years  ago,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  have  little  knowledge  that  we 
can  depend  upon.  But  allowing  that  the  regular  plundering  ex- 
cursions, which  Park  describes,  are  of  the  most  ancient  date ;  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  circumstance  which,  like  the 
European  traffic,  must  give  additional  value  to  the  plunder  thcs 
acquired,  would  not  powerfully  aggravate  them,  and  effectually 
prevent  all  progress  towards  a  happier  order  of  things.  As  long- 
a;  the  nations  of  Europe  coulinue  baibarons  enough  to  purchase 
sjaves  in  Africa,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Africa  will  coDtiuue 
barbarous  enough  to  supply  them. 
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Since  tlic  piibliciitiuti  of  llic  lust  citilimi  of  ihis  l^asay  in 
lS07.  t«'o  Works  Iiave  appfiiied,  the  avovicJ  aliji-cls  of 
wliicli  are  Jircctlj  to  u|>po»c  lis  priiici)ili:s  a»f'  ecu  elusions, 
llieae  are  ffte  l^rinciplcs  nf  I*opu/a[hitr  and  l*nifiuctiun,  by 
Mr.  Weylami;  unit  an  Im^mTtj  into  the  I'riueipie  uf  Papu- 
iaiioii,  bv  Mr.  Janiu^  Ciraliamc. 

[  vvuulil  williii^l)  )uav(?  tl>e(|iicstk>n  »b  it  at  [ireHciit  stantls 
to  tlic  judgmctil  of  Ihc  public,  wltliout  an^-  nltuiii|)t  uii  mj'  - 
part  to  iiiHiieiice  it  furtbcr  by  a  iiiuri;  p;irti<.'ular  repl^';  but 
as  I  professed  my  readiness  to  enter  into  the  discu-ision  of 
any  serious  objcrlions  to  my  principles  and  coiicUi^ions, 
which  wore  bfoiight  forward  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  truth ; 
tjiid  as  one  at  leant  of  tlic  piibllciiUuiis  above  inciitiniicd  m»y 
bo  NO  ciinnictenNcii,  and  tlic  'ilht^r  is  by  no  iiie:m<<  drtlcieiit 
ill  pcrsuiiiil  retipi:ci^    I  uni  induced  sliurlly  to  iiutict:  tlicrii. 

I  »iioiild  nut  however  have  litoii^lit  il  iirceKS^iry  to  advert 
hi  Mr.  Oraliamc's  publication,  wliicli  isaaliglitvvork  williotit 
any  very  diNtinct  object  in  view,  if  it  did  not  afTord  Homc 
stmTige  specimens  of  misrepresentation,  wfaicli  it  may  bo 
iisofnl  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Graliaiiic  in  his  second  ctiaplcr,  speaking  of  ihc  ten- 
dency cshibltcd  by  the  law  of  human  increase  to  a  rcdmid- 
aiice  of  pupniallon,  observes,  lliut  some  philoiiupliers  have 
considered  ihi^t  leadeticy  as  u  murk  of  the  forettiglit  of  nature, 
wliicli  lias  thus  provided  a  ready  supply  for  the  waste  of  life 
occasioiied  by  luiiinan  vicct  and  patisions;  while  "  oll»en, 
"  of  whom  Mr.  Malllius  is  the  leader,  regards  the  viccx  and 
"  follies  of  iiuinan  nature,  and  their  various  product-^,  fa- 
"  mine,  disease  und  wur,  as  htnevjlent  leincffies  by  which 
"  nature  has  enabled  human  beings  to  correct  the  disorders 
"  lliat  would  uriue  from  that  redundance  of  population 
"  which  the  uiircsir^ined  operation  of  her  laws  would 
"  create."* 
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Thesf*  nrc  llie  apiDions  impuU-d  lo  nie  unci  (ho  plitloflo- 
pUvTs  \vil)i  >vlioiii  I  am  assoc'iiiiuil.  It'  [Lu  itnpiitatioii  were 
just,  U'c  liiive  cei'Uinl^  uii  iiiaiiy  iiccouiilis  giLiit  leaKoii  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  Fnr  wliat  are  \i<r  made  lo  sti^  ?  la 
ihd  tirst  pliicc,  ve  nic  slated  lo  »»i»crt  lliat  riiiiiiiit:  in  u  bvue- 
volmil  remedy  fur  vfiut  oj'fhorl,  na  rcdiimlaiu^e  uf  pojiulution 
admits  of  no  olbcr  iiiterpictation  tliiiii  lliai  ot  n  |)eo|>lL-  ill 
sujijilied  witli  llie  nii!aii!>  uf  KubsistciiCi;,  iiiul  cu)i>i('rjii{!iilly 
tlic  beiicv'iplcii  I  rciiiudy  of  fmniuc  licrc  noticed  can  oiily  apply 
lo  ilie  disordHi's  arising  from  scaRily  of  foud. 

Sccondlv;  we  arc  said  to  afliiin  tliiit  iinliirc enables humaii 
beiuga  hy  mcaiis  of  diaciisea  to  currtcl  ibc  disorduTS  tbat 
would  uritiu  from  u  redundance  of  population; — liiut  is,  J 
ihat  mankind  willingly  nnd  purposely  create  diseases,  with 
a  vitw  to  prevent  ihose  dist-ases  whicU  are  llitt  noccssary 
i:unsu(]uctiCL-  of  u  redundunt  population,  nnd  aie  out  wurtjC 
or  ni'ire  iiiorlul  tlian  the  inenns  of  prevention. 

And  thirdly,  it  \s  ini)>i>l'<^d  to  us  );euci'ally,  llmt  \vc  con- 
sider tlu^  vices  aiul  follies  of  mankind  ii.^  benevolent  irnicdics 
for  llio  di.trirderR  ariBin^  from  a  rcdmidatit  pnpulsitimi ;  and 
it  follows  !i^  a  mutter  ul  course  tliut  tliese  Vices  otiglit  to  bo 
C'n<:ti»r:it;i'il  r;ilber  tlian  rt probated. 

ll  would  nol  bi:  oaay  lo  coniprcas  in  so  small  a  compass 
a  great  or  qunnlily  of  absurdity,  inconsistency,  and  uufoundcd 
assviiivu. 

Tlif  two  first  impulatinns  may  perliaps  be  pecniiai-tn  Mr. 
Cruliumu;  and  protection  from  Iticm  muy  be  found  in  tfieJr 
gross  absurdity  ^uil  inconsistency.  \\  itb  it'jf:ird  to  the  third, 
it  nnisl  bt!  allowed  thai  it  has  not  the  merit  of  novelty.  Al- 
tliongli  ll  is  Mcarcoly  less  ab-snrd  than  the  two  otiiurs,  anil 
lias  been  shewn  to  be  an  opimou  no  where  to  be  fonmi  in  tlia 
Kaaay,  tiur  te^ilnnalcLy  (o  be  iufeirrd  from  auy  purl  nf  it,  it, 
litis  been  continually  repeated  in  various  i]uartvrs  for  fourtveD 
year^,  and  now  appears  in  tbc  pages  uf  Mr.  G rtlliamc.  Tor 
the  last  tiuif!  I  will  now  notice  it;  and  »houUI  it  8tiU  coniniue 
lo  be  brought  forwnrd,  I  think  1  may  be  fairly  excused  from 
jiaying  ific  slightest  I'lirlbcr  attention  either  to  the  iniputu- 
4ivil  it)>clf,  or  to  lho!:<e  who  adviniee  it. 

:  If  1  had  mi^rely  stated  that  the  tendency  of  the  human  race 
.to  incrwane  fiisler  than  llie  means  of  subsistence  was  kept  lo 
a  leTct  with  tUeao  means  by  »umc  or  other  of  ihe  furnta  uf 
vice  and  misery,  and  thai,  these  evils  were  absohilcly  una- 
voidable, and  iiicapabh'  of  beiri<r  diniiiiiyhed  by  any  liiunaii 
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etfoTtsi  Stilt  [  could  Qot  witli  aay  semblance  of  justice  be 
lecuvcd  of  consitli-ring  vice  aiid  misery  us  tb«  remedies  of 
(b('»f!  cviU,  instead  of  the  vtrj  cvila  thptnselvea.      As  weU 

'  Oe»rly  Ditglit  I  be  opeii  to  Mr.  Grahiime's  iinptitatioita  of 
Considerine  the  fainine  and  disease  necexiinrtly  fliising  fTom  n 

'  Scnrcitv  of  food  as  a  benevolent  remedy  for  tlic  evils  wliich 
diis  scareiiy  nccasions. 

But  1  have  not  so  stated  the  proposition.  I  have  uot 
cotixidcied  the  ctiUof  vice  and  misery  arising  from  a  reduit- 
doiit  population  as  unavoidable,  and  incapable  of  being  dimi- 

.  tiishcil.     On  the  contrary,  I  have  |)alnted  out  a  made  by 

'trhicii  these  evils  may  be  removed  or  mitigated  by  renrioving 
or  mitigating  their  cause.  1  Imvc  endeavoured  to  sbcw  that 
Uiis  may  be  done  coimisti-nlly  with  biiuiati  virtoc  nnd  hap- 
piness. 1  have  never  considered  any  possible  iiicrea»e  of 
popu1:ttioii  as  an  evil,  except  u<j  far  as  it  mi^lil  increatw  tlie 
proportion  of  vice  and  misery.     Vice  nni^  misery,  and  liiese 

i-ftlone,  are  ihc  evils  which  it  has  been  my  great  object  to 
contend  agiiinst.  1  have  expressly  proposed  moral  restraint 
fes  their  rational  and  proper  remedy  ;  and  whether  the  remedy 
be  good  or  bad,  ndefjiiate  or  inaderjuate,  tbe  prop<jsal  itself, 
uihI  the  stress  wliich  I  have  bid  upon  it,  is  an  inconlraver- 
tible  proof  that  I  never  c«u  have  considered  vice  and  mise»y 
Ss  llieiiiselrea  remedies. 

Hut  not  only  does  the  general  tcnour  of  nij  work,  and  the 
specific  object  of  the  Utter  part  of  it,  clearly  ehetv  that  I  do 
iioi  consider  vice  and  misery  as  remedies;  but  particular 
jmsag;e9  in  various  parts  of  it  are  so  difitrnel  on  the  subject, 
Htfnot  lo  admit  of  being  misunderstood  by  ihc  most  perverse 
blindness. 

It  is  therefore  (juiCe  inconceivable  that  any  writer  with  tlie 

[  sligluest  (iietensioii  to  respectability  sliould  venture  to  bring 

'  forward  aueli  tmjMitaUoDs ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  shew 
either  such  a  degree  of  ignorance,  or  sueh  a  total  want  of 
candour,  as  utterly  to  diaqualify  bim  for  Ihc  discussion  of 
siicll  subjects. 

But  Mr.  Grahame's  misrepreseiitalion*  are  not  eonlined 
to  the  passHge  above  referred  tu.     lu  his  iiilroductioii  he 

j  iDbserves  that,  in  order  to  check  n  redniidunt  ]>oputation,  the 
evils  of  whieii  I  consiilcr  as  much  nearer  than  Mr,  Wallace, 
I  "  rccounneiid  immf  dittte  recourse  to  biiinan  efforts,'  to  the 
rcBtratnts  pn-pcribcd  by  Condorcet,  for  the  correction  or 
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nitigntioti  oftiio  cvii/'*  TUiij  la  nn  assertion  e'iitirul>  witk- 
oul  fouiiduliuii.  I  havti  never  aUverled  to  ilie  di^ck  8Ug- 
geated  l»y  On  id  ore  ct  withuiil  tlio  most  marked  disapproba- 
tion. Indfrd  1  should  aUvajs  piiiticularly  reprobate  any 
artili<;i>l  and  iiniiiatiir»l  niudc!<  ur<^^liL-<:kLiig  pupubtion,  both 
on  account  of  their  iinmorulit)  mid  their  tKiiriencj*  lo  removR 
a  iiet-eflsary  stimulus  lu  iudu»lry.  If  it  wltu  pus^ible  for 
e«cb  married  cuuplc  tu  Ijniit  by  a  wiah  tlit;  number  <>(  ihcir 
children,  thrte  is  certainly  reitsun  to  (var  lli;iL  ihe  indolence 
of  the  hiiniiui  rate  wuuld  be  very  greutly  incica«:d;  uikI 
■hat  neither  die  popiibtioii  of  individiinl  couiUrics,  not  of 
Ihe  whole  earth,  wnnld  «vcr  rcai^li  its  nntiirul  mid  proper 
extent.  But  lUe  restraints  wbJcli  I  have  rccoinnieiiiWd  ure 
qilUe  of  a  differ«nt  character.  They  are  not  only  poinU'd 
oul  by  rcnaon  and  sanctioned  by  religion,  but  tend  in  tlie 
most  marked  manner  to  sciinulate  iiidu.ilry.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  moic  powerfnl  encoura^-emeiit  lo  1,-xcrtion 
and  good  ccndncl  lli:m  the  looking  forward  to  marriage  as 
a  slate  pecnlinrly  desirable  :  but  onlv  to  be  enjoyed  ia  com- 
fort, by  the  artjuiHilion  of  habitH  of  niduslry,  economy,  and 
prudence.  And  it  ia  in  this  light  tliat  1  have  aJwuyB  wished 
lo  pliice  it.t 

In  speaking  of  the  poor-laws  in  this  country,  and  of  their 
tendency  (particularly  as  they  have  been  Inteiy  adminiatcu'd) 
to  eradicate  all  remaining  spirit  of  independence  .luion;;  our 
peusuiitry,  [  oU.irrvc:  that,  "  hard  as  it  niay  appour  in  intlivi- 
"  dua!  instances,  dependent  poverty  onglit  la  be  hdd  dis- 
**  graceful ;"  by  which  of  course  lonly  mean  that  ^uclv  a  pro- 
per d^ree  of  pride  as  will  induce  a  labouring  man  to  make 
great  exertions  as  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  prevent  liintself 
or  his  nearest  relations  from  falling  upon  tlie  parish,  is  very 
desirmlile,  with  a  view  lo  the  liappiiietis  qf  the  lower  classes 
'of  society.  The  inlcrpretnlion  which  Mr.  Grahame  gives 
to  this  passage  is,  that  the  rich  "  are  solo  inibitter  the 
"  prcasuri:  of  indigence  by  the  slings  of  contumely,  tliat 
"nun  may  be  driven  by  their  pride  lo  prefer  even  the  refuge 
"  of  despair  to  the  condition  of  dependence!  I"*- — a  curiou.* 
8]>ecbncii  of  niisrepreseiitatioii  and  csjiggeralion. 


■  P.  IB. 
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I  have  wrilten  a  ch&pter  expressly  on  (he  pracUcat  direc- 
tion of  our  cliurity ;  tittd  in  detached  passages  elsewliere 
hnvv  jiaid  a  jitet  Iribiite  to  the  exalted  virtue  of  bcnetolence. 
To  tlios^  M'lio  hnvv  read  these  parts  of  in;  work,  and  have 
attended  to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole,  I  Wii- 
lingly  appeal,  it'  they  are  but  tolerably  candid,  against 
lb(.'»e  charges  of  Mr.  Grahiimo,  which  itititnatc  that  [ 
would  root  out  llic  virLiit-3  of  charily  and  beiierolence 
witliDiil  ro^id  to  the  t.-x:ilttilioii  nhicb  they  bestow  on  the 
moral  di;^ii(y  of  uur  nuturi^ ;  niid  that  in  my  view  the  "  rich 
aio  required  only  to  lianhtn  Uieir  hearts  against  cnlainiiy, 
ami  to  prevent  tlie  charitable  visitings  of  their  nature  from 
keeping  ali«e  in  theiu  that  virine  which  is  often  the  only 
moral  link  between  them  and  their  feilow-mortals."*  It  is 
not  indeed  eony  to  Hupposc  that  Mr.  Grahamc  can  havp. 
read  the  chapter  to  which  I  allude,  as  both  ihe  letter  and 
Spirit  of  it  cniilradirt,  in  the  mont  cKpre^s  and  remarkable 

,1lianiicr,  the  iuipiil«Tiuii<i  conveyed  in  die  above  paasuge<i. 
■  Tliese  'arc  a  few  spcctmeus  of  Mr.  Gnihanic's  inisrcprc- 
lentatioiis,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied;  but  un  tiiig 
-subject  I  will  oi)ly  further  remark  that  it  shews  no  inconti- 
dcrnlile  want  of  candour  to  continue  attacking  and  dnellin}; 
upon  passages  which  have  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  work 
CMiilroverted.  And  this  Mr.  Cindiarnc  has  done  in  more 
imitaiices  than  one,  nUhung;h   he  coutit  hardly  fail  to  know 

.'that  he  was    combating  cxprcssiuns  and    pusaages  which  I 

f'have  sceii  reason  lo  uller  or  expunge. 

I  really  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice 

/thpiM!  nlisrupreHditiitiun^  of  Mr.  Grahanie,  if,  m  spite  of 

^thcm,  the  styk  and  tone  of  \us  publicalioii  had  not  appeared 

,to  me  to  be  enlilkd  to  more  rc-<4i)ecl  than  most  of  my  oppo 

Ltieuld. 

Willi  i-cgard  to  the  substance  and  aim  of  Mr.  Grahanic'.'i 
work,  it  seems  lo  (le  intended  to  shew  that  emigration  is  llie 
renicily  provided  by  nature  for  a  rt-dimdanl  population ;  and 
that  if  this  remedy  cannot  be  adentiately  applied,  there  i%  no 
other  that  can  be  proposed,  wliieli  will  not  lead  to  consc- 
nuences  wtiitie  than  the  evil  itself.  These  are  two  ]>aint» 
which  I  )la^e  considered  at  tcttglh  in  the  Essay;  and  it  ean> 
not  be  iiccos!iary  to  repeat  any  of  the  urguments  here,  lioii- 
^ration,  if  it  could  be  freely  used,  liua  been  shewn  to  bu  u 
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resource  wticli  couUI  iiol  be  of  long  duratiQii.  It  ciuinot 
therefore  under  anv  circumstonces  be  cons,ideied  as  on  a<le- 
qaslc  remedjj'.  The  latter  position  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  tnav  raiioniillv  lie  licid  bv  ^^ny  jiersoii  who  nees  reason 
to  think  il  well  fuuiitled.  It  apptmra  to  me,  I  confess,  that 
expcrifiite  nm^l  decidedly  contradicts  it ;  but  to  those  who 
think  uthoru'i^r,  (Iiltu  is  nothing  more  to  bo  >»id  ihnii  itiul 
rtieyare  bound  in  coiisistcniny  to  3cc|niescc  in  (he  necessary 
conseqiteiices  of  tliwlr  dpinion.  These  coiBequeiii.-DS  are, 
that  the  |)overt;r  and  wretchedness  arising  from  u  redundant 
populalioii,  or,  in  oilier  words,  from  very  low  wascs  and 
want  of  employment,  are  absolutely  irremediable,  ond  must 
be  continually  incie»:iing  as  tlie  population  of  the  cailli  pro< 
ceods ;  and  thai  all  the  efforts  of  legi<ilalive  uisdoni  nnd 
private  charity,  though  they  may  afford  a  wholesome  and 
beneficial  exercise  of  hunian  virtue,  and  may  occasionally 
alter  tUc  distribution  and  vury  the  picssure  of  human  niiaery, 
ctra  do  absolutely  nothing  towards  diminitihing  the  general 
•mount  or  checking  the  increasing  weight  of  this  pressure. 

'  IVlr.  Weyland'fl  work  is  of  a  much  more  elaborate  do- 
Scriplinii  than  thnt  of  Mr.  Grahamc.  It  has  also  a  very 
definite  object  in  view :  and  nllhoiigh,  when  he  enters  into 
the  detiub  of  his  subject,  he  is  compelled  entirely  to  agree 
with  me  respecting  the  check*  which  practically  keep  down 
population  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsi*lence,  and 
has  not  in  fact  given  a  single  reason  for  the  »low  progress  of 
population  in  the  advanced  stages  of  society,  that  does  not 
clearly  and  incoiitrovertibly  come  under  the  heads  of  moral 
restraint,  \ice,or  misery  j  yet  it  ninst  be  allowed  that  he  sets 
out  with  a  bold  and  distinct  denial  of  my  premises,  and 
finishes,  as  he  ought  to  do  from  such  a  beginning,  by  draw- 
ing the  most  opposite  conclusions. 

After  stating  fairly  my  main  propositions,  and  adverting 
to  tlie  conclusion  wlneh  1  hnvcdrawn  from  them,  Mr,  Wey- 
land  says,  "  Orantiug  the  premises,  it  is  indeed  obvious  that 
"  this  conclusion  is  nndeniable."* 

1  desire  no  other  concession  than  this;  and  if  my  pre- 
mises can  be  shewn  to  rest  on  iinxolid  foundntioii«,  i  will 
most  readily  give  up  the  inferences  I  liiivc  drawn  from  them. 
■    To  dclenniue  the  point  here  at  isstie  it  cannot  be.  ncccs- 

"  rrinciflf  J  o(  PitpliUtiiin  rmd  Pmiluction,  p.  t.S. 
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aary  for  mc  to  repent  the  proof*  of  these  premi»e»  derived 
both  from  (lieorv  aiiH  t-xpmenco.  which  have  already  w 
full^  been  brought  forwards.  It  lias  b«en  allowed  that  the; 
have  been  »lale<l  vi'ilh  tolerable  cleaiucis;  and  it  i»  known 
Uiat  niany  persons  have  considered  thent  as  unassailable, 
who  still  refuite  to  iidiiiil  the  ccnsti()iiPi>ce3  lo  wliicli  thc^r 
appi-iir  to  lead.  All  that  ran  he  required  therefore  on  the 
present  occasion  is  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  objcctioiii 
to  these  premises  hi-oiiglit  forward  by  Mr,  Wcjlaud. 

Mr.  Wetland  ohtiervcs,  "  that  the  origin  of  what  are  con- 
**  ccircd  to  be  the  mistakes  and  false  reasonmi^s,  wttti  respect 
"  to  tbe  principle  of  ]>u|iulation,  appears  to  be  the  assump* 
"  tion  of  a  lendericjr.tu  increase  lu  the  human  spe\:ie9,  luo 
"  quickest  that  can  be  proved  ito^tihle  iu  any  parlirular 
"stntc  of  society,  as  that  nhich  is  nutund  and  llieoretkally 
"  possible  in  all ;  nnd  the  cliaracleri):inir  of  cverv  cause 
"  which  tends  to  prevent  Hiich  quickest  poBsiblu  rate  as 
*'  cliecks  to  the  natural  and  spontaneous  tendency  of  popu- 
"  latioii  to  increase;  but  ns  checks  evidently  nisuSicieiit  to 
**  stem  the  progrcHB  of  an  overwhelm  in;*  torrent.  Thu 
"  seems  as  eligible  a  mode  of  reasuiiuig,  as  if  one  were  lo 
"  assume  the  height  of  the  Irish  giant  a»  tlicniitural  standard 
"  of  the  slalure  ol'  man,  and  to  call  every  leasuu,  which  may 
*'  be  Bu;f][jc*(ted  as  likely  to  prevent  tlic  generality  of  men 
"  from  reaihing  it,  checks  to  their  growth."* 

Mr.  Weyland  hu^  hero  nioxt  uuhiippily  chofUM)  his  iUns- 
triition,  an  it  is  In  no  respect  appHcable  to  the  case.  In 
order  to  illuMi-ale  the  difi'ereiil  rales  at  which  population 
tncreascn  In  dilTereiit  ci>uiilii<.-3,  by  the  dilTvreut  heights  of 
■lien,  the  fiillnwiiii;  eiiin[)iir  14011  and  inference  would  be 
much  more  lo  llio  piirposo. 

If  in  it  pniticulur  country  wc  observed  that  all  the  people 
had  wtighta  of  diBerent  sizes  upon  llieir  heads,  and  that  in- 
variably each  individual  wna  tall  or  short  in  proportion  to 
the  siiihIIuuijs  or  greatness  of  the  pressiuc  upon  him ;  that 
every  person  was  observed  lo  grmv  when  the  wci"hl  ho 
carried  \vvi»  either  reniuvt'd  ur  dluiiuisbed,  and  that  tlie  few 
amon»  the  whole  people  wlm  weri;  exempted  from  this  bur- 
den, were  very  decidedly  taller  ihuii  the  rest;  would  ll  not 
be  quite  justitinblc  to  infer,  that  the  weicliU  which  the  peo- 
ple CiirnVil  were  tlie  cause  of  thrir  being  m  general  so  short ; 
u>ul  that  llie  height  of  Ihoxe  wilhout  weij^hls  might  fairly  be 
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iduiil  to  which  il  migbt  be  expi-ctciJ 


cOQsidci'cd  as  tlie  .fiaiidijiii  to  wiiicii  ii  might  be  e\\ 
that  thegreiit  ninss  wouK)  arrive,  if  iLivir  growtb  were  unre- 
stricted 't 

For  what  is  it  in  fact,  which  we  really  observe  wlih  regard 
lo  the  diETerciil  rates  of  tncrenae  in  diflerent  countries  ?  Do 
we  nut  see  that  iii  nliiioiil  cverv  state  to  >vliich  we  i:au  direct 
our  utlention,  the  imtunil  tendency  In  increase  is  reiireosed 
by  tbc  thflic'ulty  which  ihc  muss  of  iIjc  people  finA  in  prn- 
curing  an  :ini|>k>  portion  uf  the  necessaries  of  lite,  which 
shews  itself*  iuor«  immediately  in  sutiie  or  olher  of  the  fovmi 
ofinoral  n-struinl,  vice,  and  miseryf  JJo  we  not  »ee  that  Jit-' 
variably  the  rates  of  iucrense  are  fast  or  slow,  according  an 
tlie  pressure  of  these  checks  is  tight  or  heavy ;  iind  ihut  iu 
fonseqiience  Spain  increases  at  one  rule,  France  at  another, 
b)ngland  at  a  third,  Ireland  at  a  fnurtb,  parts  of  Ruasin  ul  a 
Jiflh,  parts  of  Spanish  America  at  a  »iMh,  and  llie  United 
Slates  o(  Norlli  Aiiieriea  at  a  seventh  i  Do  we  not  see' 
ihal,  whenever  the  resources  of  any  country  increase  it> 
as  to  create  a  great  demand  for  Inbour  and  give  the  lower 
claaaea  of  society  a  greater  command  over  the  neces-tarics  of 
life,  (he  population  of  »tieb  country,  though  it  might  before 
have  heeii  i^talionnry  or  proceeding  very  slowly,  begins 
immedisilely  to  make  a  start  forwards  ^  i\nd  do  we  not  see 
that  ill  those  few  countries,  or  districts  of  connlrjea,  where 
the  pressure  nrising  from  llie  diAicuUy  of  procuring  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life  is  almost  entirely  removed, 
and  u'here  in  consex^ iici ice  llie  checks  to  early  m<irriage$  are 
very  lew,  and  large  familicH  are  maintained  with  perfect 
facility,  the  rate  At  which  the  population  increases  is  ttlwayi 
the  greatest  ? 

And  when  to  thc^e  broad  and  glaring  facts  we  add,  ibtit 
neither  theory  nor  experience  will  justify  ii&  in  believing 
eillier  that  the  passion  between  tite  sexes,  or  the  natural  pro* 
lifickness  of  Momcu,  diminishes  iii  the  progress  of  society; 
when  we  further  consider  that  the  chmale  of  the  Uoited 
Stnles  of  America  is  not  particularly  healthy,  and  that  the 
qualities  which  mainly  distinguish  it  from  other  countries, 
are  its  rapid  producliun  and  distnbulion  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ; — is  not  the  Induclton  as  tegitiniato  and  correct  as 
possible,  lliut  the  vuryiujj  weight  of  the  difficulties  altcuding 
the  niHiiitPiiance.  of  lamdies,  and  the  mural  reslraini,  vice, 
and  misery  which  ihe-ie  difiirnllies  necessarily  generate,  ore 
the  causes  of  the  varying  tates  of  increase  observable  in 
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diffcriMii  rouniries  ;  and  Uiat,  so  far  from  having  any  rea<mn 
to  consider  ihc  AincncBn  rate  of  increase  a»  peculiar,  tio- 
Qatunil,  and  gigantic,  w«  are  bound  hy  evf^rj  law  of  induc- 
Uon  and  analogy  to  conclude  that  there  is  scarcely  a  stale  in 
Rumpe  where,  if  th«*  marriages  vcrc  as  earl;,  the  means  of 
mainliiining  large  fiinidics  ttS  ample,  and  the  cniplo^nicuts 
of  the  lubduringclaHM;!)  a-i  hcultliy,  iheiale  uf  iticrease  would 
TK>t  be  as  rapid,  and  in  some  cnst's,  1  have  no  doubt,  even 
move  nipiiJ  than  in  llic  Lulled  States  of  America. 

Another  of  Mr.  Weyland's  curious  illustriitionR  i»  the  fol- 
lowing:— He  auys  that  the  yhi/itical  ietuimcyoi  a  people  in 
B  commercial  and  manufacturint;  stale  to  double  their  num- 
ber in  twenty-five  rear*  i»  "  as  absolutely  gone  as  lite  ten- 
"  dcncv  of  a  bean  In  shoot  up  further  into  the  air,  after  it 
"  has  arrived  at  its  lull  growth;"  and  that  to  assume  such  a 
tendency  is  to  build  a  theory  upon  u  mere  shadow.  ''  nhitb, 
**  when  brought  to  thu  test,  is  directly  at  variance  with  es 
"  pcricncc  ol  the  fact;  and  iia  unsafe  to  act  upon,  u  wouln 
"  be  that  of  n  genoniJ  who  shouhl  iissunie  the  force  of  a 
*'  niuiket-shot  to  be  doublcitu  actual  range,and  then  should 
"  calcnl-ate  upon  the  death  of  all  hi»  enemies  as  soon  as  Ite 
"  had  drawn  up  his  own  men  tor  battle  within  this  line  of 
"  aftnunu-d  efficiency."* 

Now  [  am  not  iii  the  least  awnrc  uho  it  is  that  hag 
assumed  llie  aciiial  range  of  the  shot,  or  the  actual  progress 
of  population  in  different  counliieA,  as  very  different  from 
«'lnit  it  is  observed  to  be;  and  therefore  cannot  sec  how 
the  i] I II Kt ration,  as  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Weyland,  ap 
plies,  or  how  1  cun  be  said  to  resemble  his  miscalculating 
general.  What  I  have  really  done  is  this  (if  he  will  allow 
n>e  the  use  of  his  own  metaphor):  having  obt^erved  that  the 
range  of  musket-balls,  projected  from  smiilur  barrels  and 
with  the  stime  quantity  of  powder  of  the  same  streui^lh,  was, 
under  different  circumstances,  very  different,  I  applied  my- 
■elf  to  consider  what  these  circumstances  were;  and,  having 
found  tbnl  the  range  ufcacb  bull  was  greater  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  smaller  or  greater  number  of  the  obstacles 
which  it  met  with  in  its  course,  or  ihe  rarity  or  density  of 
the  nietiium  through  which  it  passed,  L  was  led  to  infer  that 
the  variety  of  range  observed  was  owing  to  these  obstacles; 
jnd  I  consequently  thought  it  a  more  correct  and  legitimate 
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conclusion,  nnd  on«  more  consonant  bolh  to  llicoiy  and 
oxperienre,  to  say  that  llie  natural  tendency  lo  a  range  of 
a  certain  extent,  or  the  force  impreflsed  upon  itie  ball,  was 
alwava  the  aanie,  and  l1ie  actual  raitge,  whether  Iimg  nr 
Khort,  otilv  altered  by  extermil  resistance;  lliaii  lo  conclude 
that  llic  different  distances  to  vliich  the  bulls  rt-iiclit;d  iiiutrt 
procvfd  from  some  mysterious  cliiinge  in  tin;  uatinal  luir- 
deneif  oTeuch  buDct  at  different  tifni;^,  nlihoiigti  no  oUvcrv* 
able  difference  could  be  noticed  either  in  tiii^  barrel  or  llie 
charge. 

i  leave  Mr.  Wcylaud  to  determine  ivhirh  nixilft  be  tliu 
conclusion  of  the  natural  iiliiUisoplitr,  nho  was  observing 
the  different  velocities  aniJ  rungcs  of  projectiles  passing 
ibrough  resisting  media  of  different  denaUieH ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  moral  and  political  philosopher  should  proc««d 
upon  principles  so  Icjtallv  oppnsitc. 

But  the  only  arguments  of  Mr.  Wvyloiid  against  the  na- 
tural I  eitdeucy  of  the  human  rucc  to  increase  faster  than  iho 
means  of  siibxictonee,  arc  a  few  of  these  illuslralionM  which 
he  has  so  unliuppll^  applied,  together  >vithtlie  acknowledged 
fact,  thai  countries  under  different  circunistimces  ■.nid  in  dif- 
ferent Stages  of  their  progress,  do  really  increose  at  very 
diflTercuI  nites. 

VVithotii  dwelling  llierefove  longer  on  siicli  ill uslra lions, 
it  may  be  observed,  with  regard  lo  the  fact  uf  die  dillerent 
rates  of  increase  in  diB'ercnt  countries,  llial  as  long  a^  it  im 
n  law  of  our  nntiire  llint  mun  eannot  live  williotit  litod, 
these  different  rale»  are  as  absolutely  and  slrictly  nciexsari/ 
as  the  differences  m  the  power  of  pruducin;^  food  in  coun- 
tries more  nr  less  exhausted:  and  that  to  nifcr  from  these 
dJIferent  rates  of  increase,  as  they  arc  actually  found  to  take 
place,  that  "  papulation  has  a  natUTai  ienJemy  to  keep 
**  within  the  pourrs  uf  tlic  soil  to  afford  it  subfiixteuc-e  in 
"  every  gradation  through  which  society  pusses,"  is  jiist  as 
rational  as  to  infer  that  every  man  has  a  mttnrai  Ivndenri/  In 
remain  in  prison  who  is  necessarily  cunlined  to  it  by  ftnir 
strong  walls;  or  that  the  pine  of  the  crowded  Norwegian 
forest  baa  no  iiuliirai  tendency  to  shoot  out  lateral  branches, 
because  there  is  no  room  for  their  growth.  j4nd  yet  this  is 
Mr.  Weyland's  fifat  and  grand  proposition,  on  which  the 
whcile  of  bis  work  turns! 

But  though  Mr.  Weyland  has  not  proved,  or  approached 
towards  proving,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  population  t« 
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incmiM  is  ttoi  imlinritcd;  though  lie  h>»  not  ndvunrfit 
a  ninglc  rrason  to  make  it  appear  probaltic  thut  a  ibuiisnnd 
millions  MoiilJ  not  be  doubled  iii  twenty- It va,}.e»n)  just  » 
c-imIv  as  a  ihousziid,  if  morn)  Ti'slramt,  vice  »iid  misery,  were 
r«jiialh  removed  in  Imlli  ea»e»;  yel  tliere  is  one  part  of  his 
•rKumcDt,  which  undoubtedly  iiii^^lit,  under  certmii  circum- 
sdiicex,  he  true;  and  if  trite,  ilioiigh  it  would  in  nu  re«pect 
itnneacb  the  premises  of  the  Essay,  it  would  e«»«tmallv 
afiect  soRiR  nf  its  rnnclonions. 

The  argument  may  be  stated  shortly  thus; — that  the 

\.  jiatuTal  divisiuii  of  Isbuar  arising  from  a  very  advanced  Rtatc 

of  society,  particularly  in  countries  ulierc  llic  land  is  ricl: 

niid  great  impro^Tmclll8  have  taken  place  in  agricuitu 

might  throw  ;o  large  a  portion  of  the  jieople  into  towi 

ami  rngngc  ko  many  iti  unhealthy  occupations,  that.tbe  i 

mediate  checks  to  population  might  be  too  powerful  to 

oren'Oinc  even  by  an  abnnd:mce  of  food. 

'     It  in  admilled  thai  this  la  u  possible  case;  and,  foreseeing 

I    ihU  possibility,  \  provided  for  it  in  t]]e  terms  in  which  the 

'  «€coiid  proposition  of  Uie  Kssay  was  enunciated.  " 

The  only  pracllcal  nueiition  then  worth  attending  to  I 
lu'cett  me  and  Mr.  \^eyland  is,  whether  cuses  of  (he  kind 
above  stated  arc  to  be  considered  m  the  light  in  which 
have  considered  ihein  in  the  Easay,  as  exceptions  of  vi 
rare  occurrence,  or  in  the  light  in  which  Mr.  VVeylQnd  hn 
considered  them,  as  a  state  of  things  naturally  accompany- 
ing every  stage  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  On  either 
supposition,  population  would  Htlll  be  repressed  by  M>nieor 
other  of  the  forms  of  moral  restraint,  vice  or  miser}*;  biit 
the  moral  and  poliliciil  conclusions,  in  (he  aetunl  stiile  of 
almost  all  countries,  would  ht  essenlinlly  dilTerent.  On  the 
one  Mipposilion  moral  re-straini  would,  except  in  a  few 
faxes  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  be  one  nf  the  most  useful 
and  necesi^ary  of  virtues;  and  on  the  other,  it  would  be 
-  of  the  most  useless  niid  unnecessary. 

This  question  can  only  be  determined  by  an  appeal 
tspcricncc.  Mr.  Weyland  is  always  ready  to  refer  to 
.state  of  this  country;  anrl,  in  fuel,  may  he  said  almost 
have  built  his  system  upon  the  peculiar  policy  of  a  singl 
ktate.  Hut  the  relVTence  in  thi$  case  will  entirely  conlia- 
dict  tii»  theory.  He  lia»  bronchi  forwanl  some  elaborate 
calculations  to  shew  the  extreme  difficulty  with  uhich  (he 
births  of  the  country  supply  the  demands  of  the  towns  end 
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iniintifiiclorles.  In  lonkiiiv  ovt^r  lliciHi  tlitr  rcadci',  \mh«ut 
otiier  informatiun,  uuuUl  be  dixjiuMi^d  (u  feel  (!0[iiiiderublc 
ftlarm  at  ttic  prospect  of  depapiilation  impending  over  tlic 
cotiiiln,' ;  or  at  leasl  lie  would  be  convinced  thai  we  wtre 
within  a  IiQir's  brcadlli  of  Uiut  forrnidublt  point  of  «wi- 
repiiviiutiiui,  iit  wliicU,  uccording  lo  Mr.  \Veyland,  llie 
popniulinti  tiBturaliif  comon  to  n  fnll  «lop  before  the  means 
of  subsistence  tease  lo  be  progressive. 

These  culculationii  uere  certiiinly  as  Rppticable  twenty 
jears  itgo  as  Ihc^  are  now;  and  iiideeil  they  are  chiefly 
founded  on  observations  which  were  made  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance of  time  than  llie  period  here  uotiecd.  But  what  has 
happened  since :  lii  spite  of  the  enliirgcmcnt  of  all  our 
towns;  in  npite  of  the  most  rapid  increase  of  niuuiifaciuriea, 
and  of  llie  propurtion  of  people  employed  tn  them;  in  spite 
of  the  moisi  «\traordiuiiry  and  hiiususiL  demands  for  the 
army  end  navy ;  in  short,  in  spite  of  a  state  of  things  which, 
according  to  Mr.  VVejland's  theory,  ought  lo  have  brought 
us  long  »iuce  to  the  point  of  noii-reprudtulion,  the  popuJa- 
tion  of  the  country  hus  advanced  »t  a  rate  more  rapid  than 
Mras  ever  knov»'n  at  any  period  of  its  history.  During  the 
ten  years  from  1300  to  181  l>  as  I  have  nicntioiicrl  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  work,  the  poptihitioti  of  this  country  (even 
after  making  an  allowance  fur  ihe  presumed  deficiency  of 
the  returns  in  the  liist  enumeration)  increased  at  a  rate 
which  would  double  its  numbers  in  6fty-five  years. 

This  fact  appears  to  me  at  once  a  lull  and  coiiiptete  refu- 
tation of  the  doctrine,  that,  as  society  advances,  the  in- 
creased Indisposition  to  marriage  and  increased  morlulity  in 
great  towns  and  mimufsictories  ahvnys  overcome  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase;  and  that,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Weylund, 
"  population,  so  far  from  having  an  inconvenient  tendency 
"  uniformly  to  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  be- 
"  comes  by  degrees  very  slow  in  overtaking  those  means," 

With  this  acknowledged  and  glaring  fact  before  him,  and 
with  the  ino^t  striking  evidences  staring  him  in  the  face,  that 
even,  during  this  period  of  rapid  increase,  thousands  both 
in  the  country  and  in  towns  were  prevented  from  marrying 
ao  early  as  tUcy  would  have  done,  if  they  hail  possessed  suf- 
ficient meaos  of  supporting  a  fumily  independently  of  parish 
relief,  it  is  quite  iucouceivabte  how  a  ntan  of  Mense  coidi) 
bewilder  liimdell  in  such  a  maze  of  I'ulile  calculations,  aiid 
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icomc  to  a  ctHiclu»iuu  »v  diitmetrictilly  opposite  to  expc- 
ience. 

This  fnict  already  noticvd,  ns  it  applies  tu  Ihe  moat  ad- 
raucerl  »lage  of  socict>  kiiuwii  in  Europe,  uiid  proves  incon- 

■  Irovcrtibly  lliul  the  a<;lual  cIi^cUk  to  popu):icioii,  even  iii  the 
Dont  iiiipi'uvcd  coiuilncs,  uris«  principally  from  an  iiisufi- 

ROeitcy  ul'  siib»t<tteiii:<.-f  ami  noon  yield  to  iiicrrused  Tt^soorcea^ 
nolwilli^tundiii];  ili«  iiicicaac  of  towns  aud  maiiultictoriei, 

^.■lay  i    think  Tairly  be  coiiiildered  hn   <|uitt:   dtci^iive  of  the 

iqucjUoit  at  issue. 

Uul  ill  litfutiiig  of  io  general  und  cxtciiuvc  a  nuhjcct  as  tlie 

kPrincipIc  of  I'opulution,  it  would  Hiirely  nut  be  jtist  to  take 
[•tCiur  cxiitiiplvs  and  illiistnitiou.'i  only  froin  a  siii;;lc  slaLe.  And 
Ljn  looking  at  the  other  couiilrieB  ilr.  VWilmur»  doctrine  on 
|(|>opnliiti4ii  ia.  \i'  po&bibic,  alill  niorv  compleUly  coutradiclcd. 

-V'here,  1  would  ask,  aie  (lie  gic;it  towns  anil  mHititfiiclurieii 
Liti  Swilzcrlaiid,  Norway  and  Sw«dcn,  which  aro  to  net  a»  i/te 

figriivei  of  tnoHkiuil,  mid  to  previml  the  possibility  oi  a  r«- 

[  dundant  population^  In  Sweden  the  pronortion  of  the 
ipcopic  living  in  the  cuiuitryis  to  lliose  who  live  iu  tonna  an 
13  to  I  ;  ill  Eiiftluiul  tliis  proportion  in  about  l£  to  I  ;  and 
[.;et  Kii^lund  inrrcuscs  iniicii  luster  (ban  Sweden.  How  ia 
ibis  to  be  rL-coiicik'd  with  tliu  doctrine  ihni  ihi>  progress  of 
civilization  and  improvcmcut  i»  uivrnys  uccoiopuuicd  by  a 
corrvsji undent  iibitlement  in  tlie  n;itiir»il  tendency  of  popula- 
tion lo  increase  i  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  Imsc 
not  on  tlie  whole  been  ill  governed ;  but  tvheie  iire  the  ne- 
cessary ''luiticipatin^  ulttiationN,"  which,  aeeording  to  Xlr, 
\\'iylLiiid,  Hrise  in  every  society  as  the  powers  of  tlie  xotl 
diiiiiiii^li,  and  "render  so  miiny  pen<oii-H  unwiitin^  to  marry, 
"  and  so  many  more,  who  do  nwrry,  incapabk  of  repro- 
"  ducin;^  their  own  nuaibcrs,  and  of  replacing  the  deficivncy 
"  in  the  rejiiaiuder."*  What  is  it  (bat  in  these  countries 
iiidisposcR  people  to  inurry,  but  tbe  absolute  hopelegwiers 
of  being  able  to  support  their  families  r  What  is  it  that 
renders  many  more  who  do  marry  incapable  ot* reproducing 
their  own  nuinbcre,  but  the  diseases  generated  by  exeessive 
poverty — by  an  imuHicicnt  supply  of  the  ncccEsaries  oflitc  i 
Cun  any  man  of  relleclion  look  at  theso  and  diuiit  of  the 
jotlier  countries  oF  Europe,  and  then  venture  to  ntate  that 
there  is  no  moral  reaiiun  for  repressing  tlw  indinstion.io 
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earlj'  maimges:  wheu  it  caiuiut  be  di>i)i«d  ibat  tlie  alt«ran- 
tivc  of  not  repressing  it  must  necessarily  and  unavoidably  be 
premature  morlalily  from  excessive  poverty  ?  And  is  it 
possiblv  to  know  ilmt  in  few  or  none  of  the  countriea  of 
Kurupt  llic  w»ges  ol'labuur,  delermmvd  in  iIil- common  way 
by  the  siippi}'  aiul  Ibe  denimid,  cun  support  in  h<;idth  lurge 
familivii ;  and  jct  u^aurl  lliat  pupulutioii  dor»  not  pruss 
against  ibe  ineuiis  of  subsisleDce,  nod  tbut  "(lie  evils  of 
"  a  redtiiid'.tiit  populaliun  can  never  be  nc-ce&surily  felt  by 
**  a  eouiitrv  till  it  is  actuullv  peopled  up  to  the  full  capacity 
"  of  its  resources."* 

Mr.  Wevlanil  really  itppears  to  have  dictated  his  book 
witb  his  eyes  blindfolded,  luid  In?  cart  sluppL-d.  f  Iiava  a 
great  respect  for  \m  clmrDCtir  uud  ititeiittoiis ;  but  I  munt 
say  ibat  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  lo  niccl  wilb  a  theory 
so  uniformly  contradicted  by  experience.  The  very  slighteat 
glance  at  lliL-dilVertrnt  cuuiiuies  of  Europe  8liew«wiliia  furce 
amounlltig  to  doniotistnition,  that  (o  all  practicnl  purposes 
tbL-  iialuitil  ie/ideiin/  v(  pupul-jlion  to  increase  tnuy  be  con- 
sidered as  a  given  quantity ;  and  that  the  actual  inrreiisc  is 
regulated  by  the  vnrynig  resoiirce^  of  each  country  for  the 
eutidoytneiU  and  niainteiiance  of  labour,  in  wlmluver  sta^' 
of  Its  progress  it  may  be,  whether  it  is  n^riculluriil  or  inanD- 
factiu-liig,  nlietlier  it  lias  few  or  Ri:my  tovins.  Of  cuurso 
this  actual  increase,  or  llic  ucldid  linnis  of  popniiilion,  must 
aUvuys  be  far  *iliorl  of  the  iitniosl  i»o\vi-r»  of  the  earth  lu 
produce  food ;  lirfit,  because  we  can  never  ratifiiialty  ifup- 
pOHe  that  the  human  ^kill  and  industry  actually  exerted  are 
directed  in  the  best  pitssiOJr^  manner  towards  the  production 
of  food; 'and  secondly,  because,  as  I  have  staled  muro  par* 
licularly  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  llie  greatest  produc- 
tion of  food  which  tlie  powers  of  the  earth  would  admit 
cannot  possibly  take  place  under  a  system  of  private  pro- 
perty. But  this  acknowledged  tralli  obviously  affects  only 
the  actual  qiianlity  of  food,  and  tlie  actuid  number  of  people, 
and  has  not  the  nioHt  distant  relation  to  the  qnestion  re- 
specting the  tiaCural  ttudaicif  of  population  lo  increase  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  enrlh  to  produce  food  fur  it. 

The  observations  already  made  are  sufficient  lo  shew  that 
ihe  four  main  ptopositioiis  of  Mr.  Weyland,  which  depend 
upon  the  lirst,  are  quite  unsupported  by  any  appearances  in 
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itie  »ta(e  of  liiimaii  society,  xti  it  is  known  to  i»  in  tlw 
vouDlries  with  nhich  we  are  acquonited.  The  last  of  lh«se 
four  propo»ition<i  is  tlie  following : — "Tliis  iciidcitcy"  (nicBn- 
ing  ibe  natural  tendency  of  population  to  keep  within  the 
powers  of  the  »oil  to  aftbrd  it  stibsiiilctice)  "  will  have  ils 
*'  complete  opemtioii  so  as  cunsiantly  to  maintain  the  pco- 
"  pie  in  conil'ort  and  plenty  in  proportion  aa  religion,  uiQ- 
*'  rality,  rational  liberty  and  Kt-curity  of  pwrnon  and  property 
"  approach  tiic  atlaimnent  of  a  perfect  inlluviKc"* 

In  tilt:  morality  licri;  noticed,  uioml  or  ]>rutlentiul  restraint 
from  marriage  i«  not  included :  and  :to  nnderstood,  !  ha« 
no  hl.'^it<ltiu(>  in  .^ayhig  lluil  thi«  proposition  appears  to  mc 
more  directly  (o  conli'adict  the  obnerv^'d  lawH  nt'  nature,  than 
to  assert  that  Norway  miglit  easily  grow  food  for  a  thousand 
millions  of  iuhnbitanis.  1  trust  thai  I  am  disposed  to  at* 
tacbas  much  importance  to  the  effects  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion on  the  happiness  of  society,  even  aa  Mr.  WcvIihkI  ; 
but  amon^  the  moral  duties,  I  certainly  include  a  restraint 
upon  the  inclination  to  an  early  marriage  when  there  ia  DO 
Tvasunable  proupL-et  of  maintenance  for  a  family  ;  and  unless 
this  sjiccics  of  virtuous  self-denial  be  included  in  morality, 
I  am  ^uite  at  issue  with  Mr.  We\l<ind ;  aiid  so  distiuctly 
deny  his  proposition  as  to  say  that  no  degree  of  religion  and 
morality,  no  degree  of  mtloiial  liberty  and  security  of  person 
and  property,  can,  under  the  existing  la^rs  of  nature,  place 
ihe  lower  clashes  of  society  in  a  slate  of  comfort  and 
plenty. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Wcyland'fl  fifth  and  last  proposilian,t 
]  have  already  answered  It  in  a  note  which  1  have  added,  in 
the  present  edition,  to  llic  last  chapter  of  tlic  third  book,} 
and  will  only  observe  here  that  an  Illustration  to  shew  the 
precedence  of  population  to  food,  which  I  believe  was  fir<1 
brought  forward  by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  appears  so  to 
have  pleased  Mr.  Gruhaiiic  us  to  induce  liiin  to  repemt  it 
twice,  is  one  which  I  would  wdliiigly  take  to  prove  tiic  very 
opposite  doctrine  to  Ihsit  which  it  was  meant  to  support. 
'1  he  apprehension  that  an  increasing  population  would 
Btaj've^  imless  a  previous  increase  of  food  were  procured  for 


•C.m.p.ai. 
-    »I(J.M. 

tVol.iil.  p.  W,  e(KC|* 

$  Till)  1  iiH^e  n*vcr  mUI  ;  I  have  (/a\y  (did  HiBl  that  condition  miuld  be  de- 
hfioiuUd,  irliicli  It  Jtiicil  J  liu*. 
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It,  hti!t  b«?ii  ridiciileil  by  comparing  it  with  llic  npprcliPiiiiioti 
(lint  iniTtrasing  nmuben)  wutild  be  obliged  to  go  tmkcd  unless 
n  previous  iiicrctise  of  clolli^s  should  prf  ceJe  llieir  births. 
Nuw  however  well  or  ill-founded  mny  be  uur  u]>|ircfaensioii8 
in  the  foimer  case,  they  are  cert.tiiilj'  quite  justitiable  in  the 
lallcr ;  at  leost  society  Uas  iilsvuys  ncted  a»  if  il  thought  so. 
Ill  the  course  of  llie  next  Iwcnly-foiir  hours  there  will  be 
about  800  children  bom  in  Kngland  and  Wales;  and  I  will 
vciittirc  to  say  that  there  are  not  ten  oul  of  ihe  whole  num- 
ber thiit  cumi!  nt  the  oxpoeled  lime,  for  whom  clolhcs  are 
uol  prepared  before  their  births,  it  is  said  lo  be  dangeroua 
to  niwidli"  with  edged  tools  which  we  do  not  know  how  to 
hnndle ;  and  it  is  «(^iially  dangerous  to  meddle  with  illustra- 
tions whicli  wc  do  nut  know  how  to  iipply,  and  which  iiia/ 
tend  to  prove  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  wish. 

On  Mr.  Weyland'a  theory  it  will  not  be  ncce'ssRfy  further 
to  enlarge.  With  regitrd  to  the  practical  concluiiions  which 
he  hns  drawn  from  it  in  onr  own  country,  ihcy  arc  auch  as 
might  be  esjwcted  from  the  nature  of  the  pTcmisea.  If 
populatioi),  instead  of  having  a  tendency  topress  against  the 
means  of  subsistence,  becomes  by  degrees  very  slow  in 
overtiiking  thein,  Mr.  Wcyland's  inference  that  we  ought  to 
encoiuage  the  increase  of  the  labouring  classes  by  abundant 
parochial  assisttince  to  families,  might  perhaps  be  main- 
tained. But  if  his  premises  be  entirely  wrong,  while  his 
conclusions  are  still  acted  upon,  the  consequence  must  be, 
aconatautiy  increasing  amount  of  nniiecessarypauperism  and 
dependence.  Already  above  one-fourlhof  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  have  been  dependent  upon  parish  relief; 
and  if  the  system  which  Mr.  Weylaiid  recommends,  and 
which  has  been  «o  gcnenilly  adopted  in  the  midland  counties, 
should  extend  itself  over  the  whole  kingdom,  there  is  really  no 
Haying  to  what  hei^^ht  the  level  of  pauperism  may  rise.  While 
Ihe  prnctice  of  making  an  allowance  from  the  parish  for  every 
child  above  two  is  conlined  to  ihe  Inbonrers  in  agriculture, 
whom  Mr.  Weyland  considers  as  the  breeders  of  the 
country^  it  is  essentially  unjust,  as  it  lowers  without  com- 
pensation the  wages  of  the  manufacturer  nnd  artiticer  :  and 
when  it  shall  become  just  by  including  the  whole  of  the 
working  claai>eii,  what  a  dreadful  picture  does  it  present ! 
what  a  scene  of  rqunlity,  indolence,  rugs  and  dependence, 
among  one-half  or  tiirct-fvurths  of  the  society  !     Under  such 
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a  fljriitem  (o  i-xpecl  any  ettsential  l)eiiefil  Ttoui  uiving  baiiht 
or  may  oUicr  inBtilutiuns  to  promote  iDdustr>'  boi)  ucotivni}' 
u  perfectly  prcposd-roui.  When  tbe  nages  of  labuur  «re 
reduced  to  Oic  I«v6l  lo  whicli  this  syAtem  tends,  there  will 
bu  iitMthrr  ]>o»cr  iiur  inulive  to  tnve. 

Mr.  W(<ylind  nlr^ingely  allrihiitcs  much  of  the  wealth  and 
prospertly  of  Liiglaiitl  to  llic  clieap  pnpiitatioii  which  il 
TaiBeH  by  inennt  of  the  poor-laws  ;  mid  sfeiiis  to  think  that, 
if  labour  had  been  aDoVed  to  settle  at  ila  natural  rate,  and 
all  uurkmifii  had  been  paid  in  proportion  to  their  skill  and 
industry,  whether  with  or  without  families,  «e  should  nercr 
have  attained  that  commercial  and  nianufacturiti^  ascendancy 
by  nhich  we  haw  boen  so  pminpnlly  distinguished. 

A  practical  refutation  of  ho  ill  founded  un  opinion  oiny  be 
svcii  in  tliH  Hlaio  uf  Scotland,  wliich  In  proportion  lo  ilit 
natural  rcaotirces  hna  cvrlointy  iiicreuscd  iu  agrirullure,  Bia- 
nufactiires  and  coniincrctr,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  sllll 
more  rapidly  than  England,  nlthougb  it  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  bci'n  rnseulially  uithoiit  poiii*l:iH'N. 

It  io  not  cnity  to  determine  what  w  llie  piiee  of  labour 
most  fuvournble  to  the.  progress  of  wraith.  It  ia  ccflainly 
concetvnble  that  it  niay  be  ton  high  for  tlic  pruHiwrtiy  of 
forvtgn  cumniurcu.  Hut  I  believe  it  j.t  inucli  more  frequently 
too  low ;  and  1  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  in 
wiy  country  of  vory  great  prosperity  in  foivi^n  coDiiuorcei 
where  the  uorkiiii;  I'la^KUN  hav(>  not  h»d  ^ood  money  wage*. 
Jt  is  impotisibit:  to  stli  very  [nr^ely  wilhont  bi-iiigabic  to  bny 
ircry  largely;  and  no  coniiliy  can  buy  very  largely  in  which 
the  working  clashes  are  not  in  such  a  state  uk  to  be  able  Iu 
'purchase  foreign  commodities. 

But  uolhing  tends  to  place  tlie  lower  classes  of  society  in 
this  state  so  much  as  a  dcmaiKl  for  labour  wlitcli  is  iillowed 
lo  liiLe  its  iiiitui'jl  course,  uiid  uhich  thei'el'ort^  |'^>*  <'>*'  '"^ 
married  iniin  and  the  mnn  with  a  fmnily  at  the  Aame  rate ; 
I  .and  con»eqiirnl1y  gives  at  once  to  a  veiy  laigc  ma»!>  of  tlir 
working  classeR  the  power  of  pur«'hasn)^  foreii;n  articles  of 
■consumption,  and  of  paying  taxes  on  luxuries  to  no  iiicon- 
-aidernble  extent.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  would 
tend  so  effectually  to  deatioy  the  power  of  the  working 
riasses  of  society  to  purchase  either  home  maiuif^icturei  or 
foreign  articles  of  consumption,  or  to  pay  taxes  oit  luxuries, 
>aK  the  practice  of  doling  out  to  each  member  of  n  family  an 
allowance,  in  the  shape  of  wages  nod  parish  relief  combJood, 
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jiist  iiiflicieiit,  or  only  a  ver;  little  more  lliun  lo  furiiisli  tbem 
%rith  t)i«  m«re  food  iieccssiii'y  i'or  llivir  mnintciiuiicc. 

To  fthew  that,  in  looking  forward  to  such  nu  iiicrfased 
operalton  oi  priidenliiil  rcfltr&iiit  as  would  f^veatly  improve 
the  coiiiiilion  of  llie  |Hior,  it  ie  not  necxsMiij  to  suppose  e\- 
Iravii guilt  Slid  tmposHibie  nngci,  as  Mr.  Wcylund  hi! em*  to 
thiiiii,  1  will  rct'^r  to  llie  prnposilioii  of  a  pracliiiul  iniin  on 
thv  Bul)ji.-ct  of  the  piice  of  labour ;  and  reilalnly  much 
Mtoulil  hv  done,  if  litis  proposition  could  bo  iciilgi:ed,tliough 
it  Qitist  be  ffl'cctfri  ilk  a  very  difltTeiit  way  tVoni  llial  whicli 
lift  liuix  prrtpMDcd. 

It  \r,is  iji-cii  recoruiiiciidL-d  by  Mr.  Arlhtir  Yuuiie  st»  to 
adjiial  tli«  uagcM  of  day-luboiirus  to  make  tlicni  nl  nil  time* 
cc|uivult;ul  to  tlie  purcliiisc  of  a  peck  of  witeat.  This  quun- 
tily,  he  say.s,  wns  t-»rned  by  country  labouirr.s  during  a  coit- 
aidcrable  |)«rioil  uf  the  last  century,  when  the  poor-rates 
were  low,  and  not  irtnuted  to  ussist  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  were  able  lo  work.  And  he  go€y  on  lo  observe 
that,  "  as  the  labourer  noiild  (in  this  case)  receive  70 
biiMhelM  of  wheat  fur  4?  ueeks'  labour,  exclusive  of  five 
weeks  fur  hardest ;  and  an  a  family  ofsix  persons  consumes 
ill  a  year  no  iimrc  than  48  bushels ;  it  is  clear  that  suth 
wages  of  labour  would  cut  off  every  pretence  of  parochial 
■ssietance;  and  of  neceully  the  couclusion  would  follow, 
that  all  rifibt  lo  it  in  luen  thus  paid  thould  be  annihilated 
for  ever."* 

An  adjustment  of  this  kind,  father  enforced  by  law,  or 
nsed  as  u  guide  in  the  dtalribiiliou  of  parish  assistance,  us 
suggested  by  Mr.  Young,  would  be  open  lo  insuperable 
objections,  ^t  psiticulur  timea  it  miglit  be  the  means  of 
converting  a  dearth  into  a  famine.  And  in  ita  general 
operation,  and  supposing  no  change  of  habits  among  the 
labouring  classes,  it  would  be  tantamount  lo  saying  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  whether  the  atfaira  of  the  country 
were  prosperous  or  adverse;  whether  its  resources  in  land 
were  still  greet,  or  nearly  exhausted  ;  the  population  ought 
to  increase  exactly  at  the  same  rate, — a  conclusion  which 
involves  an  impossibility. 

If,  however,  this  adjustment,  tnatead  of  being  enforced  l>y 
law,  were  produced  by  the  Increasing  operation  of  the  pru- 
dential check  to  marriage,  the  effect  would  be  totally  different. 
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and  ill  the  higlieRl  degree  benelicial  to  socicl^.  A  gradual' 
cliarige  iti  tlte  habits  of  the  labouring  clas»e9  would  then 
efTcct  llic  iieccNsary  retardation  in  the  rate  of  increase,  and 
would  projwrtion  the  aiippiv  of  labour  to  the  effective  de- 
mand, an  society  continued  to  advance,  not  only  witliuiil  tbe 
prt^i^sure  of  a  diminisliing  quanttlv  of  food,  but  under  the 
enjoinicnt  of  an  increased  quanlily  '>f  coDvcmeiices  utd 
comfbns ;  siid  in  the  progress  of  cultivatiuii  and  wealth,  llic 
coiidiliou  of  the  Io\rcr  cUutMS  of  society  would  be  in  a  stale 
of  constant  improvement. 

A  pecit  of  wheat  a  day  cannot  be  coniidercd  in  any  light 
as  excessive  uuges.  In  the  early  periods  uf  cultivation,  in- 
deed, when  corn  is  low  in  exchnngeable  value,  nuich  more 
is  fre(|iienl)y  earned  ;  but  iu  sucli  a  country  as  ICuglaud, 
where  ttie  piice  of  corn,  compared  with  manufactures  and 
foreign  coiniuodities,  is  liigli,  it  would  do  much  towards 
placing  the  great  maim  of  the  labouring  classes  iu  a  state  of 
coinpamiivc  comfort  and  independence ;  and  it  would  be 
exti-cracly  desirable,  witli  a  view  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  humnii  suciety,  that  nu  land  sbould  be  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion that  could  not  |Kiy  the  labourers  employed  upon  it  to 
tbii  amount 

With  these  wages  as  the  average  minimum,  all  tlHMie  who 
were  uitniarried,  or,  being  married,  had  small  famiUes,  woidd 
be  extremely  vtcll  off;  while  thoao  who  had  large  families, 
though  ihcy  would  unquestionably  be  subjected  sometimes 
to  a  severe  pressure,  would  in  genornl  be  itbic,  by  the  xacri- 
lice  of  conveniences  and  comforts,  to  suppoit  llleln^c)vcs 
without  parish  asi^islanec.  And  not  only  would  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  wages  of  labour  greatly  increase  tlic 
stimulus  to  industry  and  economy  throughout  all  the  work- 
ing clashes  of  the  society,  and  place  the  ^reiit  body  of  them 
in  a  very  Kiipcrior  sitnatiun,  hut  it  Monid  fninisti  them  with 
the  meanB  of  making  an  effecinal  d<^mand  for  a  gi-out  amount 
of  foii'ign  conmiodities  and  d»nie>lic  mannfacturcn,  and 
tlltlt^iit  llie  same  time  that  it  would  promote  individual  and 
^Mcrnl  titippincss,  would  advance  the  mercnutilc  and  manu' 
lecturing  prosperity  of  the  comitry* 

*  Tliv  mcrulianlB  ainl  manufBCIurrn  nha  iv  louilty  clamaiir  fbc  clioip  ten 
>nij  luw  iiii>ni.'j'  wnijn,  Ihiiik  iiiilj  ul'KirinKtI"-'i''c<rmmu(lilic(  nbroati,  and  ofCcii 
forj-ot  tlui  llii-y  liiiv*  tfi  fini)  \  martrl  fur  lli«r  rrturni  ji  h-mir,  wliicli  tliey  tan 
nev'i  (in  In  iiiiy  iitt.<l  extrat,  Hlirii  lliff  iii>MU-ir  wiiyi'i  rif  \\tv  wiirLiiiu  rlawct, 
wilt  liii>iiii>il  iiiroiiir*  111  gdiiTiil  lUe  luw. 


Mr.  WevUiid,  Itouever,  Jinds  it  utterly  Impossible  to  re- 
concile the  necessity  of  tuurul  restraint  cither  with  the  nature 
of  mail,  or  the  plain  dictates  of  rcli(r|on  on  the  subject  of 
iitarriu^«.  Wtieiher  the  check  to  population,  which  he 
would  8iibbtitate  for  it,  is  more  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  a  rntioiiiil  buiiig,  the  preceplsof  revelation,  and  the  bene- 
volence ol'  the  Deity,  luusL  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  This  checli,  it  is  already  known,  w  no  other  than 
the  uulieakhiness  and  mortality  of  towns  and  manufactories.* 
And  though  I  have  never  felt  any  diHtcuUy  in  reconciling  to 
the  goodness  of  the  Deity  the  neeessityof  prnclising  the  vir- 
tue of  moral  restraint  in  a  slate  allowed  to  be  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  trial ;  yet  I  confess  that  I  could  muke  no  attempt 
to  reason  on  the  suhjcet,  if  [  were  obliged  to  believe,  with 
Mr,  Weyland,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hunimi  race 
was  doomed  by  the  inscrutable  oi'dlnations  of  Providence  to 
8  premature  death  in  large  towns. 

If  indeed  such  peculiar  unheaitliiness  and  mortality  were 
the  proper  and  natural  check  tu  tlic  progress  of  population 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  society,  we  should  jnslly  have 
reason  to  appieliend  that,  by  improving  the  healthiness  of 
uur  towns  and  manufac tunes,  us  we  have  done  in  England 
during  the  Kint  twenty  yearn,  wc  might  really  defeat  the  de- 
signs of  Providence.  And  though  1  have  too  much  respect 
for  Mr.  Wcytand  to  suppose  that  he  would  deprecate  alt 
attempts  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  towns,  and  render  ma- 
nufactories les»  dtistruetive  to  the  health  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  them;  yet  certainly  his  principles  lead  1o  this 
conclusion,  sinee  his  theory  has  been  coniptelL4y  destroyed 
by  ihoae  laudable  eB'oils  which  have  uiude  the  mortality  of 
£ngland — a  counlry  abounding  in  towns  and  niaaufactorie>, 
Ies6  than  the  mortality  of  Sweden — a  coiuUry  in  a  slate  almost 
purely  agricultural. 

It  was  my  object  in  the  two  chapters  on  Moral  Restrainl, 
and  its  HfTectson  SorJeli/,  to  shew  that  theeviU  arising  from 
the  principle  of  pupuliilion  were  exactly  of  thii  same  nature 
as  the  evils  arising  from  the  excessive  or  irregular  gratifica- 
tion of  the  human  paHsions;  in  genera);  and  that  from  ihe 


*  Willi  TF^ird  In  Ilie  inillsposllioii  lo  ninnUgii  iti  lowiia,  1  dc  not  bclJov« 
ihitt  l(  U  grouUr  tliuii  )!i  II10  LMUiilry,  ttcepi  m  Tar  as  ll  uflitoi  iVoni  llii'  grpalpt 
«>jt«iiHr  ol  iitiiimiUuiiiK  I  ftiiuMy,  uiit  eIk  ffcatri  f.iuilliy  al  illicii  Inti-n-ourtf.  1 
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hgrcbe  CfWor,  dna  id  m^,  fevai  iWeiMmeef 
nMKfiwH  Ih*  Inum  f  ■iwii,  tk*t  Uksc 
■icireUBfJ  Ji«i»miaaorgit»cti<»,iMi*«J«<'i 

If  diii  Tirw  of  tbe  wl^ert  be  »llo«ed  lo  be  convct,  it 
inQ  tiMtmnOf  faSow  ibat,  lUMwiikstBiidng  tW  MkBo«M^ 
etib  occaHoncfl  bj  ibe  principle  of  popdaiMi,  tbe  IdiM 
lafci  ilefiigd  froai  h  tNtdct  tbc  pnseol  eomUatiaB  of  ifaap 
may  *"?  Ei'^'lb  ombabarc  tben. 

A  itiitbt  ikelrb  of  tlie  mlarr  of  ikeae  MKanta^««,  «s  fv 
aa  Uie  lusin  ubj«ct  of  [l»c  Es»«i  wouM  kllow,  wu  ckea  m 
tbe  two  cbapicts  ta  wbkfa  1  bare  dludrd;  bat  ihe  sabjcct 
bw  lately  bem  p«nued  with  ^f»t  ahilitv  m  the  WoA 
of  &lf.  Sutnnct'  am  tbr  Kecorda  of  tbr  Creation;  and  I  an 
faappy  to  trier  to  it  a*  covtaimi^  a  vtafturtv  «tevHopf<iit 
and  cnmplctioa  nf  views,  of  whicb  oalj  ao  inlnnalitm  coidd 
b«  zneti  in  the  E*%ay. 

1  full;  asrcc  Mith  Mr.  Saiuner  ts  to  the  beneficial  tfketi 
wbicb  rrtiih  from  tbe  principle  of  population,  apd  led  en> 
tireljr  convinced  ibat  tbe  natunl  lendenrF  of  tbe  butoui  race 
to  incrraM  faster  than  the  possible  'mcn»*e  of  ibe  mesBt  of 
■ubmtence  could  not  be  eitlier  destroyed  or  CMraiially  di> 
BBBJsbed  without  diniini^Iiin^  ihst  bnpeof  mtno  and  frarof 
Mlifig  in  lodciy,  m>  nere^an-  to  the  improvement  of  tbe 
buman  Acuities  and  tbe  ad^ancemrtit  of  Imniait  happine't.*. 
But  Willi  this  conviction  on  mv  mind,  1  feel  no  wiiih  to  alter 
tije  view  wbich  1  bavc  given  of  Ibe  evils  arising  from  tlie 
principleof  population.  These  evils  do  not  lose  their  name 
t>r  nature  because  Ihey  are  overbalanced  by  good;  and  to 
contMicr  them  in  a  difTcrrat  li^ht  on  thb  arconnt,  anH  rrase 
to  rail  tiicrm  eviU.  would  be  as  irrational  as  the  objecting  to 
call  the  irrc<5nlar  indtilgenrcs  of  passion  yirioiis,  antl  to 
affirm  that  tlivy  lead  to  mi^crj,  because  our  passions  are  the 
main  sources  of  human  virtue  and  happiness. 

I  have  always  considered  the  principle  of  population  as  a 
law  peculiarly  suited  to  a  statcof  discipline  and  trial.  Indeed 
I  btflicte  that,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  latvs  of  nature 
M'ilb  which  we  are  arquainted,  not  one  can  be  pointed  out, 
which  in  so  remarkable  a  miinncr  teiuls  to  sticniillK-ii  and 
coiilirm  this  tcripturnl  view  of  the  »ttile  of  man  on  earth. 
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And  us  eacli  intlivUIual  lias  llic  pover  of  uvoidiiig  the  evil 
ctiiiJtquoiiccs  to  liiiiiaeif  aiid  socieiy  resiiltiDg  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  by  the  practice  of  a  viirtiie  cIcuHy  dlclMtecl 
to  liiiii  by  lliL-  linJil  of  nature,  and  aanclioncd  bv  revealed 
religion,  it  iniist  be  allowed  that  ihc  ways  of  God  \o  niau 
with  r^gLii-d  tu  lliis  great  law  uf  nature  arc  completely  viiidi* 
lalcd. 

I  liavc.  llicrcforc,  certainly  ftit  snrprise  as  well  ns  regret 
ibiit  nu  iiicuusid(^ra1)1c  part  uf  the  objections  wtiicli  have 
been  iimde  (o  lliu  principles  and  convliisions  of  tbo  Essay 
on  Hopubtion  hua  conic  Ironi  pcrsoua  for  whose  muial  nnd 
religion)!  chatncler  I  luive  nu  high  ii  n-spcet,  (but  it  uonid 
bavc  been  purttcidarly  gratitymg  to  nic  to  obtain  their  iippio- 
bation  and  xanrtion.  This  effect  has  been  altrtbiited  tu 
some  cxpiesaions  used  in  the  coui»c  of  the  work  vvhicU  have 
been  thought  loo  Imrsh,  and  not  Nufficiently  iiKlulg^iit  to  the 
weuLuesfvH  of  liutuaa  nature,  and  tlie  feelings  of  Clirisllari 
charity. 

It  is  probable,  ihal  having  foiuitl  ihe  bow  beiu  too  much 
one  way,  1  was  induced  to  bend  it  too  much  the  other,  in 
order  to  make  it  straight.  But  L  shall  always  be  quite  leady 
lo  blot  out  any  part  of  the  work  which  i<*  considered  by  a. 
compolent  tribunal  us  liaving  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  bow 
from  becoming  finally  Eiraighl,  and  to  impede  llie  progress 
of  truth.  In  deference  to  this  trihunul  I  have  already  ex- 
punged the  piiEsages  which  Imve  been  most  olyecled  to, 
and  1  have  made  some  few  further  corrections  of  the  sutnc 
kind  in  the  present  edition.  By  these  alterations  I  hop« 
and  believe  that  the  work  has  been  improved  without  im- 
pairiikg  its  priitciples.  But  1  atill  trust  thai  whether  it  is 
read  witVi  or  without  these  altermions,  every  reader  of  ciin- 
dour  must  acknowledge  that  the  practical  design  iipperioo»t 
in  the  uiiiid  of  the  writer,  with  whatever  want  of  judgment 
it  may  have  been  executed,  is  to  improve  llie  condition  and 
increase  llie  happiness  of  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
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SlHCF.  (lie  lust  edition  of  this  Work  wss  published,  an 
aofwer  fiuin  Mr.  Gnilwiii  lias  api>eare<l ;  but  tlic  cliaracicr 
ofil,  both  as  to  matter  and  mutiner,  is  ouch,  Ihnt  I  am  quite 
sure  every  cBittlid  und  competent  inquirer  after  truth  will 
agree  with  nic  in  tliinkiiig  ihul  it  does  not  re^jnire  a  repljr. 
To  return  abusive  declatnatiou  in  kind  would  be  *»  un- 
edifving  to  the  render  as  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  inc ,  and 
to  argue  seriously  with  one  who  denies  the  moot  glaring  mid 
best  stietited  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  Aiucriai.  Ire- 
land, England,  and  other  states,*  ;md  brings  forward  Swe- 
den, oncoftlte  must  bnm-n  and  worM-supplicd  countries  of 
Europe,  as  a  cpcciiiicii  of  what  would  be  llie  natural  in- 
ercnfic  ofpopulotion  under  tlie  grotiM^st  ahimdance  of  food, 
would  evidently  be  quite  vain  with  regard  to  the  writer  him- 
self, and  munt  be  totally  uncalled  for  by  any  of  his  renders 
ubose  authority  could  avail  in  the  establishment  of  truth. 


*Srt-  Btlii'tc  Pp/iH'vfnm  in  ifacSuppIvmont  Ia  I]i«  Eiiryc'njii«dia  nri4ann>i.>. 
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ABHAM  and  Lot ;  their  fepantjon, 
an  illuilrition  of  the  caaae  whicb 
overspreud  the  whole  eaitli  with  peo- 
ple, i.  93. 
Mn/atttia;  atate  of,  with  respect  to  the 
checks  to  population,  i.  154 — exces- 
sive depopulation  of  by  trar,  156 — 
158.  .,^,      ■ 

Africa,  of  the  checlis  to  popqjftioii  in 
difTcreiit  parts  of,  i.  144-^-greBt  na- 
tural resouicei,  ti. — couuterbaJanced 
bj  thehabitsof  the  Negro  nati am. — 
See  the  article  Negro. 

itale  of  Abj'Minio,  i.    154— of 

Egjpt,l6l. 
Agmm,  aD  Abyssinian  nation,  dreadful 

misery  and  penury  of  the,  i.  155. 
AgrictittuTe,  verv  great  encouragements 
given  to  in  C^ioa,  i.  209 — powerful 
effect  of  these,  211 — is  the  sole  spe- 
cies of  industry  by  which  multitudes 
can  exist,  iSl^in  France  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  during  the 
revolution,  369 — statements  respect- 
ing the  present  condition  of,  in  that 
country,  380,  note. 

processes  for  abridging  agricul- 

tui&I  labour  sometimes  tend  rather  to 
diminisli  than  ini;raase  the  whole 
produce,  ii.  Sl6 — the  supposition  er~ 
roneous,  that  a  nation  which  grows 
more  com  than  it  consumes,  cannot 
be  checked  for  want  of  food,  118 
— when  there  is  abundance  of  good 
land,  and  no  diflicultieB  impede  either 
its    poichasc    and   distribution,   or 


the   foreign   vent  for  raw  produce, 
the  profits  of  stock  and   prices  of 
labour  will  be  high,  119 — America, 
a  practical  instance  of  the  agricul- 
tural  system   iti   a   state   the  most 
tanourable  to  the  condition  of  the 
ItJiouring     classes,    lii.    135 — in- 
'  stances,  where,  under   the  agricul- 
tural system,   the  condition  of  th« 
lower  classes  is  very  wretched,  135 
— 138 — effects  resulting  from  a  com- 
bination  of    the    agricultural    and 
commerciul    systems,    146 — advan- 
tages of  such  union,  140 — 153 — it  is 
calculated  to  produce  the  highest  na- 
tional prosperity,  153 — agriculture, 
the    efficient   cause   of    popuUtiun 
rather  than  population  of  agriculture, 
341,343.  34.^— different  effects  oj 
tlie  agricultural  and  commercial  sys- 
tems, 133.  137.  141— state  of  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  332,  333— price  of  labour 
considered,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject,333. — See  also  the  artictesfimn- 
tU*  and  Plenty. 
America, period  in  which  population  ha* 
doubled  itself  in  the  northern  states 
of,  i.  5— in  the  back  settlement*,  it. 
— very  rapid  increase  of  the  En^ilh 
colonics  in,  516 — actual  population 
of  the    United  Slates,   and   period 
of  doubling,  518— hardships  etpe- 
rienced   in   the  lirst   settlement  of 
some  of  the  Eogtish  coloniea,  ii.  51 
— famine  almost  imposHble   there. 
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i.  331 — Amrric*  ■  (iriclical  initaiu'c 
"Ttbc  agrtoittiiral  Bt-itcni  Ha  siaiv 
ilu  nMal  famunbtu  tu  ilie  coniiitiuu 

]t9 — ,Vot  thrii  gonfinl  rnndlil"')  nnt 

proporlloni-il  lo  ttir  qiiaixilv  of  fooil 

the/rsni,  13S.>-Scc  nl»i>ihr  arlldi' 

Jndiai*. 
Amrlriit  at  ninjcm  nntiniiR,  qtit'irki>r^  cf 

the  •iiucrior  pepalouinii*  »f.  i.  865 

—Sir. 
Andamuii  r>ritiiit(Ti,*TBtciirwilIiTCi;i<ccc 

■o  thedieckt  lu|)U|)iilntiori;  K-iircIiy 

*•(  (Uid,  i.  36. 
^Kiimon  Mr.;  Ina  «rfonM>Lj4   prunAii' 

l>aii,  ihai  evirry  incrt-iin.-  of  popula- 
lIuD  liiiditoiiicttinoiK'lB.UvP  iileiilj. 
«nil  rtn:  ttrii,  ii.  SSfi,  ;3T.  irnlf. 
^ra&ia    I'Vlir,   pnctim    aritl    cU'l-cI   uf 
pdygiimy  in,  i.  I.Vt. 

Xnfoiir.  uaiitol'.  iii  tai'RQFi.  Kcncnilotl 
\>]  titc  linxlsliipt  aad  doiii^cra  at  »■ 
tuBclSrc,  i.  37- 

jlrMMlfmw  <l(ui>l\  (hpttrong  Irndciicy 
<rf  p4)piil«tl'in  111  nicrsisif  h-^V'infi  V\v 
meui*  of  tiiWtlUK* :  inptliuil*  (no- 
poici)  l)v  liiiii  111  ri-(irii»  ilirciluii- 
<l«n«,  i.»S7."3W,  V-JO— JiinUiitg  the 
•g«  iif  maniajtr,  Uic  iitiiiibcr  o( 
ohildrc-n  toni,  muI  ikc  ficrioil  of  pn>- 
ciealin^c.  837— liU  further  oh*crvn- 
lltm*  on  the  llt^cc'luhv  of  rr|;ii)aling 
the  niimbcr  uf  tljiiiimi,  ?3U,  3.fy — 

puinU  oul  tut  cTr4»r   in  t^iif  iiiFueiiic's 

IiiVi^n  10  incmiF  ihi'  ])0|iijlbtliin  uf 

Spirti.  IM. 
Art!  and   tnaiiufnemm    nrccisary    in 

cimnlrics   wlicrc    iha  propcrlici    in 

biiil  ntr--  li»|;r,  i.  ^Sl. 
Ma.  chprlii  Id  |in|Mi1iitinii  among  (lie 

ninili-rii  paMomI   Iriiin  o(  ^Sm  (lie 

artnlr  TartnTi).  i.  isa— riiiiiiifmi>'ii 

afclitL-Li,  1 1.1. 
AngxtiiTgli,  |in>|nir|j"ii    of    it»  annuki 

iiiuirUgrn  U>  iCt  iiurpulatioii,  at  ililFi;' 

[VDlpriiiHlf,  I.  3(3. 

n. 

Banh ;  the  inervMcd  circuJatlng  inc' 
rilBin  oanlt^d  durinu  Uii:  lolit  KarciCy, 
fUMltad  jiTincipuirv  hy  the  f>Bpi<i 
of  the  vouDiry  buuki.  ii.  r.t-^iliit 
incrrdxd  Imic  uf  psgirr  rallicr  a 
coflH'q>ik;nui:  i1>bii  u  GHutL-orUii-  high 
pi'icc  io(|iiuiUiun>.  T4— macli  lipiiti 
thil  lli«  iMii«  iliDuM  have  ciiiiiH' 
fmiii  tlic  cuuiilry  bAiiki  llmn  ihv 
Hank  el  F,ni;lBi<il.  75— Ecvni  ndmi- 
tsfr   najr  b«  ilmvcd   iii  inipreviiig 


t!if  I'timlilirin  ot  llie  poor,  fn>ni  'Jnt 
ctljitil'ikliiiiciil  uf  invini^-baakt.  in 
wliicli  llic)'  ciiif;!tl  |iut  l)<«tr  Mvisp 
t,i,l  ia  iiiiiTi'nt,  407 — 41O. 

Hapiiimt.  iini!iiicrcd,  inenwiud  nrte  of, 

i.  44.>. 
flffriiartpfj,    Imrdihipi   exprricniL'cd    in 

Ihc  firil  Kttlvmenl  of  Uia   Ki>|li>li 

cnlsny  llivrr,ii,  SI. 
Rnrfinritm.  cKiTiiic.nf  Ihfi  inVjibiuiiU 

of  Terra  dil   I'lirgo and    Van  DJr- 

niru'i  1.1111(1, 1.  Vi. 
Beduu<enf,*tmK  ot  wltlircapNl  W  tlw 

cl)ci:k.)  lo  popiilalion  among  tlwtn,  1. 

US.  158.  ISO. 
llfggari.  nitilliiiida  uf.  in  libel,  1.  fM 

—  tlicri-tirf  |.'ircii  10  tAniifwn  bcfpn 

uflcii  iluf-!  iiol  ili»vrrc  llic  Dane  of 

clurily,  li.  MS. 
Beaipt  cliiJm;    pUn  of  improriii?  ihc 

wiidilion  [if  tlie  pmir    liy  liie  omu 

|iiil>iir,v  iinii   untrcnsl  ciisliliilxui^nl 

of,  ciiiiiidi-l'ect,  ii,l]?ft. 
Bftlin,  yritpnriu'ti   if  il&  ■nniTnl  Dni'- 

ri»^i'*  u>  lit  piipiiUtion,  i.  5T7. 
fliTnr,  pm»(h  (if  ilip  pnivtrfiil  opcMtMin 

O'l  tlie  prviniliur  clirrk    lit  ptijivii- 

liiin  in  llic  Idwii  ADit  Ciintnn  ttt,  i. 

hirthi,  propuriioti  of,  la  di'olli*  in  Nor- 
way, i.  ¥74 — ill  (liliiTvtil  parli  of 
Rutust,  •tW.  mn—in  KiijElaDd  »>il 
Wale*,  411.  4!.'>.  *rt.  aw— in 
Frailer,  SMi.  ;iUti..'i'J?—iu  n  Kurlli 
A  in  tripsin  ff(HI7,6'jV'^-'-iiii^tin1  4vm^i: 
nnil  pmpnrticin  of,  In  Snrd^n,  VJS, 
V^7^]ii'iipiiriij)n  uf.  lelln)  jiiipulition 
of  F.nj-Iniiil  &iid  VVnk-t.  'tl.'r— camon 
nlilcli  difi'ct  llie  [111 n hill tinn  of  liillhi 
lir  u^ddlaii,  lOSi  Iflil.  noft— pro- 
piiitiun  of  10  lli«  vih>it«  iKipiilntion 
In  Elnsiia.  303,304.  St8 — in  >'r»ri«. 
Mum  mid  liming  1li«  tcviilution, 
3TI  tt  ifq,n.n'\  iiwr— tn  Miiic  paru 
of  ijculliiiid  iirucvd  l>>  jcnrtoficar- 
cilvuni!  plciitVi4l>ll — iiiEilpUnilalid 
Waltf,  411- ill  (liiMfL-nl  pbcc*  of 
tile  niiddjc  pari)  ul  iuimpi!,  3.'i). 
et  uq.—-balhi  in  tli(.'(jn^ckclivin:li  in 
Ituiaiu  fur  iliu  v'nr  llW,3lT^-{nim 
IBIU;  lu  IHSOi  :llll~a  |;rf iit?r Dior- 
taJity  natiinllD  pmduu)  n  gfulcf 

pniportiuii  oi  binlit.  .til ^ie  alio 

Uicartktn  FniiJ/uliuuaadllr^nCn'*. 
' — '(IL;:f5>af  Enetuiid,  nmiMiuni  in 
I  ill-  rrgi»(rr»,  i.  44A— obtcri'iidoixi 
(III  llir  il>i>iini«1i«d  prupurliuiw  of 
hiitliii  1111(1  inHrr'agM  tu  Ilie  ntinlc 
|iii|iiiliiliiin,  -144— (41) — <nriltnt|ii\i- 
portion  (if  Ititilu  ttnicd,  -14B< 
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Sirlfii,  ([S'J.iiof  Fmncf,  lUWinwu  uf. 
i.  Sys — prup4)iilui) of,  Ki  >lic  |io|)iiI(i- 
iJon,  595— diciilnl<htil  uttiiiltct  uS 
Wultif,  Hiih  an  ocwlemliofi  in  iIib 
inr.rvait^  of  populutinn,  3!'5,  596— 
proof  of  the  trnir  of  ei limiting  ihr 
popiitHliiiii  iif  coiiiitrjn  ut  diJTc^rpinl 
{KTiuila  bv  ihe  iiitrmit  «f   birtlu, 

Bneri,  itntc  of,  in  Itiisiiu,  i.  J14. 
Bnitru,  mu.rrU|!P  an  impcJlmcnt  lo  bli 

cui'crr  ill  Jifi-.  i,  303. 

BuunlimKi  tilt  cijMirliilioii  of  corn  *nri- 
jidcred,    ii,     l6-[ — oaminiilinn    nf 
Ihi-  atj;unieiilB  iif  Dr.  Sinitli  ill  sn]i- 
l>onof  lil*ass»nimi   that  the  fall  i.f 
-piicp.    Iiapiifom)    111    spile   uf    ttm 
huuiit)'.  ami   l-hiiIiI   iiijl    \\»te  )in]i-! 
pciicd  in  coiiKijuciicc  (if  il,  ]6<^— 
first,  lluil  lliu  eiwijuui!  i>f  lljf  furcigii 
innrkct   in  procured,  it  %i   Uie  n- 
p*'ii»"f  of  tiie  liiiiiir  matkcl.  llitf,  I70 
— ti-toiiii,  tlial  llip  two  laici  piifl  by  I 
tiiC(il:u|itiMiii  nccDUill  of  tliu  Uoimty,  ^ 
Jiiuil  titliur  ri:lurii  vpvn  llic  fanm^ri 
bj  ruiking   tin:    \tt'u\'    of  Ehlmur,   or  i 
ttimimiili  llin  wlinli'.   lunrU'l  of  cum  | 
hy  ncftraiiiiiig  llin  p(i|iiiUiii!ii  of  tUv , 
niuntTt,   171— llitnl.   ikmL    ni    tlic , 
monc^v  price  of  com  rcgulutci  tliiit  of 
nil   oLhtT    liniMC-Riiida  <;oiuiiiuJil.ict, 
thff  ndviittuL^i?  ht  the  |iiv>pFi(-lur  froui 
■he   iiicftnaud  prii'e  is  nol  fuul,  17a,  | 
173— fouitli.    iliiti    111*    nnliire   of| 
tl'iings  liae  Bliiiti|icd  upon  com  n  rcul ' 
tbIuc,  wliicli  nu  Iroiinly  upuii  eipur- 1 
Catiiin,   (io  (iiujiupulv    pf    'I>g    hutikir 
innrlict  c^Bii  rai»e.  nor  mi^' uonipcti- J 
linn  CBuloMsr,  174— 177— Jiioilt  io 
which    a,    liniiiity    upcin    cvportiLtiun 
operuicj,  iJT — 102 — objtcliiin   la  j 
liniintvj — under  lh«  mo»L  favmiraLIc 
ciccitmTlanccr)  li  riLiinnt  pruduce  pcr- 
nuiirnc tlieipuMi,  I6i — 184, 

Aruhnicni,  pnclice  of  uiuiTiiiKC  uiuciig, 
i.  EOO. 

Btamietbur^li ;  proporlion  of  ycflilj 
d«Bthi  and  biithi  lu  Elip  populntioii, 
ill  tlie  imnll  luHiis  niid  llie  village 
uf.  L  3,31— rmatioiii  in  tlic  propur- 
tiuiis  uf  birlliB  lo  dralhjt  Hiid  Io  iiiut- 
nfl|;c*,  al  diHi-T«-iit  periods,  507'-— 
cliuriuufk  ofj  proporlioii  □(  its  .tii- 
nunl  nidrriii^Fi  lu  lu  ]iap»lBtiuii.  Stti 
—its  general  iiiorUlity.  SSI.  XiS— 
variHtiiiii  ill  the  |trupurtiuti  of  birllii 
Ut  dcAllm  mid  to  iiinrri  H)|;t.'b,  in  iJjiTcr' 
«nt  periods,  SOB,  5(10 — iieunitti'lt  uf  j 
guni^rjJ  inorliilily  in.  ^3S- 

Bnail,   Foilugucsc  colony  of;    quitk 


pruurrn  wliiuh  il  iii^de  iiii  papuimlon, 
ijuUiiliitniiiJiMig  itt  ill  iiiaiKgctnvDi, 
i,  .^16. 

Briliifi  iilft  rarai^i'd  fut  hvo  ccntuTlvs 
bv  IHl?  Kiii'ien4  rturtlirrii  iiiTndi'rv,  j. 
1 1 ,1— pflciilimrly  trev  flora  grml  vnrl- 
jliniiJi  i(t  (liRit  uiiniiiil  |inii)ii(:«  of 
grMiii.ii.  15;. 

Bnihtn'i,  ^  ouii(;[.'i~i  nvcnrdin^  to  tlio 
Hiud'^u  cmtiiiiis,  crninot  iiinrrv  wVth- 
OUI  dlt^mcp  hclcirt-  thi!  vldeit,  i.  \9!i 
•—ill  1'ibi^tjill  Ihi' lir»tli(.>ra  ill  H  lii- 
niltji  nunciuK  nilliciili?  Il-IkhIt,  SO^. 

liriii'i:  (Mr.'i  piilv|{iiiiiv  defended  bir, 

i.  Jii. 
Hiirhl*.    See  Deitthi. 

C. 

CampUie,  hi  Brabant,  brought  luM  <gl- 
livniinji  fnmi  llioUtcuf  ■  btrrtn 

UTid  arid*iiorl,ii.9'i!),  9W. 
Canada,  ncriuiiiiiinl  Ijimlnf*  aiiiuiij;  tlie 

IIHliullI  of.  i.  M. 

Ctmnifratitn,  rtiiionc  the  .AiiwrlcMi  In- 
•liarii  iiid  otlicit,  i.  ,W.  .^1.  69,  TO— 
Imd  U*  unjoin  i^rubflblv  ■■■  t-blmoa 
vaiif.  bO. 

Caiiiiiliia  irilii' of 'I'lirlnrii  slMtvuf.Mitli 
n-Ajici:)  tu  tlir  cli^'ik)'  lu  pDpulaliuli 
BiiiiJiiU  tliroi,  1.  i'£!t. 

CuilitriiK  (F,ai\im9),\ici)e6M  chunuBt 
»lTfcted  by,  ill  Silii-ria,  i.  174. 

Culljr,  argaiiiu   perfect iliility  uf,  ti.  II, 

la. 
CtJifcicii  powerfully  tncutculeil  iii  Tibet, 
i.  301. 

Chitfitri  inHibcriiiiinHtr,  «t1iarc-ver  il  CK- 
ills  vil!  iicvci-  want  objucl«.  i.  tlfi. 

of  ihp  Dircttioii  of'  oiirCliNciiy. 

ii.  Sei— hcnrvtJknfc,  lika  olhrr  iin- 
pulm,  muil  be  i'rcqurnlty  biuu^bt 
in  Ihr  tp)t  t.{  iitililv,  .S«l— 3d4— lU 
|ipm>clii«t>  vH'ecu  it  txtreltfi  iitdtt* 
rriiiiiiinW.v,  361.  365— thf-  ctfcut  tif 
diaritj  ijpitu  llic  giver  it  lo  pitrify 
niid  -cuail  ih«  iniiLif,  ii  1, 3Ci  — cuii- 
tfrtiycffci;!,- <iflWsumnlittril)iil*d 
by  tlic  p.iiochial  laws.  S63 — of  the 
itibicripliuiis  KivEn  in  loiiip  t^am  lo 
tin-  ^nul  publii:  in*liC(l(ilJn^  ifi.^ot 
the  relief  of  tomnmri  bc(:K>it>i  ^tJlS^ 
op|ii)iUo  JcstrljilKjii  uf  r*ul  tliaiily  - 
•  oluiitury  und  uKlivi*,  in  ihe  relief 
of  proper  objecU.  :J6!i,  a<i7— pro- 
duces daily  iid»an«.'s  in  virluc  In 
those  who  pjaclitcii. 367 — ilic  power 
of  giving  iir  wi llihiildiiij; relief,  Vcitctt 
ill  pkriih  alficen  end  juillcM,  vtty 
(lillerinitiiiiliniiliiri^niid  LlTt^:l  I'ruiu 
Toionlar;    chmrilj,   3^Q— tbcilcficitJ 
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(miKtIiltlicri  10  l!if  (;tiici*l  slnte  of 
Uh:  jiuor,  uf  li-utiiiK  «lMii(j  to  be 
vuluiilDr\.  :iG8,  3<j'J— pon-fly  ""d 
auMrtj  ■ln<a^>  IncfCiuf  in  propunion 
Ifl  thi!  qiiilility  of  iluliiLTiniiiiali? 
tturily.  5ri>— ihc  pact  inuil  be  left 
to  llir  nnliiriil  r«ii9iM)uciicc!  uf  iIkIj' 
i;uIKluct  oil))  rv>(>cvl  t"  imliiilrv  anil 
■uaniaKCi  i^' — vnbttiiEin  iiiinieritctt, 
«r  mt'wrfi  fron  tlio  (ailiirc  of  w*il' 
fouiulpd  ei|i««(]itkHit  nri!  Uir  gC' 
nnin  objecu  tit  i-liitm;,  STl— rc- 
I1«f  lo  Itir  ittic  luid  improTidcnl,  in 
.  distrcn,  roust  bu  itrnilv.  (6  — mgtol 
AittirftL  fri>iii  afcidoTil*  iinrooii^clrtl 
witli  iiiilolpnec  anil  iiDpruvidviici?, 
nolwiiliin  tUcii!  reiuiJHiii|5>,  STt— 
nil  n;ipiirliinilv  a(  duiii;;  ffJ^A,  liuw- 
vti^r,  DDi  I"  t>v  tuit  (t»iii  n  tticrc  *U{>- 
pnf^d  po»«ihiJil)  <if  inrctiii|c  aiOj  « 
norlhlcf  ohji-'Cl,  ih. 
(■*Mlit(/,  fviwuti  » hy  ilio  ilWRnicr 
Htlcililiiig  iti  brcucl)  In  a  womtn 
hbimld  Irr  ^renter  thin  in  o  man,  II. 
3S — ('ffi;i;U  «f  viulolim:  llio  Inw  of 
chulily,  a78— IhB  1  irliie  of  thmlil  v 
tins  ■  rcu.!  and  suHd  foiitiiiulkjM  In 
nature  nnii  rfntoii,  ars— tiiii»(ilrr» 
tion  of  tlio  cniiiriiuences  iithing  to 
•ociclj- frum  want  of  chn-ililj,  cu»n- 
pnrcd  wilh  tlioto  of  other  vict'i,  W4 
— BW. 
Cft(n]ni(w  of  prnviiloiii.  cilrafinliiiiirv. 
ill   lIiG  Miutlieni  paiii  uf  Siberia,  i. 

irii. 

C1e(rJi,  ultiniatCi  tu  (Lc  iiii:r<:aiear]Hi|iu- 

of  diilisHItncp.  i.  4.  14— the  iininv- 
dlRtr:  chpclj,  1? — thp»c  Ijitlrc  m?iy 
be  cliiMi-<1  uiiclpr  tlic  hpiuli  of  yiv- 
fMitivcund  pivlEfu:  clii'ckafSce  lliojc 
articlv!  nnri  Ihcirrrfrrcncci),  I?,  13. 
17— ill  ivBOlvnble  into  imtrnl  rc- 
icninl,  vice,  and  iiilst^ry,  IZi — |>ru 
poniun  tit  whicli  (he  ;nrvriilivc  bik) 
posllirc  cliccki  tircvnil  ucconliiij;  ti> 
ctrcmiialu'tLca,  1? — jn'nf*:  <j(  I'jirra- 
tion  of  lln-  geneoil  cVclii  di'H^riln'il, 
18 — -mclllntion.  why  coticralcd  from 
common  view,  ti— chccki  in  ilic 
lDtt»t  itagcof  hiinmn  wtiely  con- 
•idered,  ii — oint-nij  the  inliabiuiiiis 
of  Terra  M  FMrsn,  ih. — aniniig  the 
nfttlvciaf  V»n  Di^mcn'*  Lmnd,  nnd 
the  Atidniiiaii  IttM,  (^.  96 — ninniig 
the  Inhabiisiiti  of  Npw  IlnlljMid,  16 
ilnq. — uuioiiyiljeAiDcrieaiiliidiiins, 
93 — in  Ihc  iglHuiit  uf  the  South  Sft, 

06— •nullg  lb(!  Ancient   iiiWhilnnlt 

of  Dm  Bvr^  of  Etimpe,  '>% — amoii|! 


rn:>ilrra  pnMivnit  nniioii*.  IKO— irt 
diiTc-ri'iit  p»n>  uf  Afik«i  l-M — '»  8i- 
lii-ria,  iioi'thci-n  «qcI  (oulh«m,  165 — 
ill  the  I'urkiih  Dominioiu  and  fcr- 
lii,  IBO— ill  Induitui  duil  Tibet,  190 
—ill  Cliitu  nnd  Jitpnii.  306— ■infliB 
the  Gterlii.  tM — oinaiii;  llic  Ru- 
roaii!,  9i3—'ni  Ni)r>«"j)  W — in 
Sweden,  f??— m  ttii>v4,  X!X»— i» 
Ihp  mlddl«  parti  of  Biirom.  SfO— in 
In  Swlurtiand.  Xa—ia  frmKt,Xt 
^-■11  England,  397 — In  Scullitnd  and 
Iirluiul,  4.^0— the  want  of  iood  U 
IKc  ■iiuftciTicii.-iilcaiitv  o!  Uic  imnK- 
diak- chci^k*.  5111"  m  modern  to- 
tii|ip  ilic  [iiisitivc  I'liivki  prevail  Ini, 
mitl  tJic  pnrvTmiw--  elu-ckt  mofe. 
(hail  ill  pail  iLiitFi  and  in  leu  ciitl- 
iii-d  pari*  of  tlie  world,  531,  5S5. 
ChilJtcn,  Kickinji,  buried  nliic  willn  thr 
mother  at  lieidralh  in  Nw  Hulluid. 
).  31— diflitiili^  uf  rparln(- oliildmi 
■II  H  luvaj^  lilc,  3Z— frtiiiiciit  fibmi- 
iliiii intent  and  dMtructii.il I  id'  lliiun 
iiuiuui*  liio  AtucrkCMii  lndiniiT,41  — 
lit  <.!hliiii  hnuEiiri  1()  iniiinitiT[]  thr.ir 
piiri'nlt,  31  ■!.— nimthev  ol'.  aiimiaJI^ 
<M  [limit  at  Pelcin,  frf-J^whcrp  pro- 
prny  U  r-qii.ilin-d,  tlic  niimbcr  of 
cblldrciiibould  bcl<iiiiird|SK«rding 
tu  Arittotle,  139,  tiO. 

eiory  child  fbut    diei   under  Irii 

yi-nr*  of  aof  is  a  ]u»  lu  tlie  iMliuti 
of  all  that  lud  beeit  etptriidtid  iu  it* 
tiihsiiiPDCr.ii.  i^t — asptKilic  fcticf 
niight,  itiihout  tnj  ill  cansNjiiencc, 

be  ^i<m  for  every  child  aborc  II19 
Dumber  of  lilt,  495. -^Se*  alw  Ilia 
■rliolc  InfaMieid! ;  aiid  for  vHrioui 
parLituInn  rfiprtfiiiit  ihc  i<i(irlatil]r 
uf  children,  tlicirlitir  Dtiiih*. 
CJ(iwo,»Tilcrjtoftbccii>pSrcof,  1,  3tT — 
the  Mogul*,  after  eoii()uerin^  iti  por- 
lliL-tn  pmrtiicei,  prnpoied  in  miineil 
lunlprminiiWalliiiitiliabitniitii,  |}|, 

iLi   Stote    H'ilh    lUrsiifct    Ut    the 

['hi'tka  Iu  I'o|iuliilioii,  1.  J(W— csti- 
ii^utrtrf  lheiiiind>i*rcff  iIa  irihivhildiit*, 
W7 — tiiinllni)inhero(iimitlli>«  inpni- 
|Hirttiiii,  lA.^^^aiisfii  fif  ltj<  iniiiiciiK 
[MiFiiiIiiilon ;  cxccJIcitCR  o(  Iht^  kU, 
Sob — rrrj  great  eticoum^inutaiti 
girrn  (o  B);riciil<iire,  t09-^Uld  lo 
mnrriage,  tv; — effeet*  of  Ifaeie  Uat; 
abji-il  state  erf  the  |K>tic,  ?!■*,  IIT— 
iniiuirj  iiitu  the  imitii-diatc  cliecki  by 
which  lhi9  vabt  piipulHtiori  ta  kept 
il'^wii  Iu  llia  level  uf  the  luouil  of 
xihiitleiire,  Klll^piiidential  re- 
■Ifunl),   ill, — vicisiH  itllrrrniir-f  trf 
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■he  u-tra.  3S8— epidemic  diMBM*, 
ttn.  If  1— ci|KUDre  ntcliiMrrn,  anil 
inrinlidde,   SSS.XSS^rniiuciii  fft- 

OuHfi  i  111  aUlf  itIiiJtrative  of  Ihr  pro. 
piililiuii,  Ilial  all  iiKrcJic  of  (111?  itlic^k 
ur  revemii?  of  a  iiatiuii  ciimiul  nlivuYi 
be  cuitaidvrc^d  ns  ail  iiicivntD  v(  tlic 
rriil  (uiidi  ill  iLc  taiiiiiitL-Liiiucc  u( 
lalii>iir,ti.Sl5— ~3IT- 
Citingniint;  lit«if  wpW  Imririmr  on 
iritlinij  in  (he  niuuiiuiiK  of  Pi'ru. 
i.  »3. 

Chr'ntiaaily:  llic  new  I'^lit  in  ivhlcli  it 
hai  jiliicttl  (lur  iiul,v  xilli  icipcci  Iv 
Diarria^  tn<i  populntiuu  »  pluming 
caafirmtlioii  uf  il>  imili  ami  divinit^v. 
■ndof  itt  ailapiBiian  toBii  imjiruved 
■taU  vt  auciclv,  ii.  £79. 
Chitrii  inupliuiis  uf,  ialo  llio  Romai) 

Empire,  i,  97.  108.  106, 
CirculnfiNgmtrfixm,  h-nwdiFfCkd  bypn- 
rithklbniiricftiiiiliepuur.  ii,  75. ?3. 
CiclJ  jLifttriy,  F,irwl»<if  llic  Kiiowk-ijgr 
ofilic  pniiciv'ui  Cniiic  uf  Pvicrl;  uii, 
■i.  Si  I— tliiiiiio»L'd(*wiiuld  piiwcr 


general  ilcchmatiuna  impniinf  aX  i1i« 
rtili  ti(  locicly  In  liiiman  innLitu- 
tiuiii,  32;,;ii(.i — under  ilic  hc>i  uru- 
vcmiiicnl  a  k"'«'  dcgn-c  nf  nii»cfy 
iiii^lil  pn-v-iil  (mm  iiintlpnliDn  la 
till-  pruilciiiinl  clii'clt  lo  populnlion, 
,":',■(— (hi-  ill  line  lite  of  u  good  gu- 
vcirnrnpiit  i*  ^rteX  in  ^ii'iag  the  bcil 
ilJrcctiDn  lo  tlio  uhciJia  wliicli  htd 
iiicuiinlili-,  384  — ^mml  rcijiiititfi*  tu 

\\\t}  grawlh  of  urud^^nliiil  liuliiU,  '3th 
— p-uwi'fl 111  flli'Cli  (jf  a  ropri'ti'nla- 
liic  ijrslrm  ol  [("•"'"'iclit  in  thl* 
rc»|Kcli  Sti,  S2li— iiiiictiicvauiciiD- 
■cqunncn  ai  the  liDpc*  ciitcrlaincd 
hj'  IliK  iimi-r  cliitucri  of  imiDcdiiile 
relief  (tarn  >,  Ti>v(iiiil]on,  3*11 — n  cor- 
reel  kimu'lad^*  of  thv  iliiie  illii- 
biitiililo  n->pr«li'icl_v  m  Li'vcniuieiit, 
and  la  the  poui  tliciiumct,  af  ihc 
ntiliappinrtt  ••f  lociclj'.woulj  puwvr- 
fully  Wnd    to   fraiaoU:  tliii  c«u>r  of 

nti'iiul  frfr^dum,  ,Wd.  .'iirr— itlui- 
tfxlluii  of  itiii  ifulll  bj  llie  flvriiu  of 
tliv  ImI  Id<j  Uf  tlinrc  t ran,  SID — 
33*. 


faliji  conlriliule  to  llio  HilTaiicritiriiM  Cw'drseA  and  ttv^nf   lifn,  C0iiipan>li«s 


of  riitioii;il  frecdnra.it.— thcpiTMinn' 
(>rdi>l/c» ciii  (lie  1i>«or  daoK'K.  wiili 
their  Labil  uf  atlilbulide  il  lo  Itii'ir 
rutcri,  till:  guardian  spirit  o:f  dr'pot- 
iim,  Sil.  3ti— u  mob  (lie  iin.»f  fil- 
ial of  aJI  moniwrs  la  fttcdoai,  ^\i, 
313 — ita  tcndcncv  1°  pr&duCE  tj 
ralllijir,  313 — -tlic  clegrcp  of  power  (o 
be  given  tu  guvLTiiincnl,  and  the 
men  sure  of  our  >nbmi*i>i'jii  lu  ji, 
iiiii^l  be  dclcrmiaed  h^  gcuvnil  n 
pcdiiTicy.  315,  316 — corwtaiit  Xer\ 
dcncj  in  all  power  to  mcnncli,  3l(i 
—the  country  Kcntfr.nirn  of  Kn^- 
Inndi  in  diruioiilijug  their  vicilancc 
at  )[uiinlvBn(  of  (trv^oio,  during;  Ihc 
Inle  war,  actuated  \tw  by  corruption 
lliaci  by  tvu.  wising  frum  tin-  igno- 
raiicf  'Hid  dclusinni  uf  iIil  cuiiimuii 
people,  ,517. 318 — crruncout  princi- 
ple* of  I'ainc*  Kiglili  uf  Mali,  9lS, 
Si 9— a  uun  citniiot  poticu  n  ri)(lil 
lo  lubiiiiciiFc  wliim  Ills  latiuitr  will 
nu^l  purcliaw  it,  319— abiurd  pmi- 
tion  of  tiir  Abbfi  lUyiial  uu  ibia  snb- 
jccl,  320— ilii;  g(-iii.'i.il  cireuiutiou  u( 
tfiM  prkivciplr*  nil  tlim  puiittwnidd 
countnmci  the  niiKliiRvouii  dada- 
nalianj  1111  Uir  unjust  intlLiiilitiii*  of 
Hwicij,  320,  J:i— if  ilic  fear  ui  iIh- 
tj-raan;  orfy-liy  of  iho  people  were 
removed,  tbe  l^  mnny  of  gtvrrniiQeiil 

ooutd  nut  (tajid,  392— ill  elTect  of 


BdvniilagBi  and  diu4»Dli>gp>  of,  i, 
as— 91. 

Clavi,  ilulvduni  tif;  proportion  uf  iu 
aiiiuial  innrriiit;rsb)il]i  impiilutiuu.  i, 

Ciinhing  treti ;  vait  labour  in,  1*  which 
the  native*  «1  New  Hulland  are  com- 
pelled loT  the  lueaiii  uf  luLitltlvncr, 
i.27. 

Calcnia,  new,  ai-ltled  )u  Iwallliy  cuiin- 
ifics  whtTC  rjuiu  Olid  fugil  wrrr 
•.liuiidunt.  hnvr  cucuUllll^*  luiulr  a 
ripid  pr>3|2TeM  in  populatiuii,  i.  314. 
Sec  nl>a  thi^  iirlick'  Y-migratum. 

Ci>'niiirrcc:  of  dicagriciilCuraJ  audoani' 
mcrQiiil  B^Atrin^,  ciaiuliinefl,  Svn 
\mitc  liie  »rticl«?  Agr'tndturf. 

Commercial  FMify,  ciuuiple  of  s  inorn 
liberal  >y>lcm  *ci  by  laliiiiUri,  il. 
S09,  Boit. 

Cirnimfxirl  Si/ilm  ;  eHccta  of.  oa  (ho 
pritci  of  com,  ii.  1  SS— liahk  lo  be 
alfL-cted  iiy  lorcijjn  cuiiipi-iiliuu.  135, 
1:14 — Slid  by  diiniTBiii:  cumpetilii'ii. 
LSI — llluittallun  uf  dili  point  ftom 
till-  jliiic  uf  ibc  cuttun  trade,  135 — 
C'liiiiTieive.  liable  ti>  be  alfccled  by 
■he  indnlcnctr,  industry,  or  reprice 
nf  cutlomen,  anil  by  tliu  (tlniimilioii 
iif  ili-ninlld  otoaaioiird  by  llic  pro- 
tjreii  of  Countrin  in  aLill  mid  npi- 
lui,  IS9, 

CtnJtreet.  U. ;  hit  t;*tiHu  of  •^ualilj 
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la  pr)lici^>lea  eunlradiotMl  hy  r*«ry 
day'*  citirfipliw,  ii.  f,  3 — otMCTva- 
liniu  on  lii*  !ilJiMni-iil  of  llir  diHiciil- 
lien  w  be  «[K'cl(-d  ill  tlii"  proKTii 
of  hit  ByMi-in.  >nil  on  hit  pUu*  fur 
ibcir  (TTu"»*"l  i  vrith  (V*^«ct  tf>  prt- 
•eriin^  thv  «>iii*  jiojuilaiiun,  3 — ia  a 
fnumi  ncrit  uf  |io|<iil*iiuri.  6 — in 
tbrorguic  pcrfrctibiiiiv  uf  inoii.S 
— the  MItnipt    Id  uuiilrorcrt    tlicic 

pncadoxci  not  ubtI'^ii.  1<j. 

Ctra;  money  price  rf  mm  inPtcBUPf! 
by  ui  iiicreaii^d  iiniulin  of  lalHiiir- 
rn  rccei villi;  (lie  Mine  inonrj  wb£iu 
).  tl,  ft. 

,  thr  price  of  corn  in  a  icarciLy 

wU  d*|)eiid  aior*  upon  the  ilr^ree 
of  emninption  tlmn  en  Uii>  ucluiil 
dcAeicncy,  it.  tiT.  6H--  -ili*  i'On»uinp- 
liiMi  of  corn  ilimiuiilicil  by  liiijli 
onoti,  en — the  ptUt  of  grnin  rabied 

lat«  tcurcitirii,  70,  71— cmiieiwhirh 
reiidor  the  iin|Hirlnti(in  oi  cnrii  iic- 
(CMtirf,  16! — liitl — «liciiquni>cro|ii 
•re  unfarmimblc  in  one  pari  vt  Ku- 
rape,  ll  HcncnJIy  huppeiii  tlial  lliey 
are  more  OI  l»i  ui  in  another,  167 — 
objecliniii  l»  reairlcliont  upon  the 
inporUtiuu  uf  vorn,  1S5.  IDT,  1S8 

t05,  t08 — ift  what  CJ11C1  »ri-cli  rc- 
nrictiuiii«/CDppIiciillc-,  185 — I'Ji— 
vtlirii  n  vouittry  is  cifiucli  a  iinr  Ilint 
It  mni  be  e*pscted  linallv  tn  pro- 
<liici-  lUowtiftjod,  rcjitirtioM  OH  the 
iinportiliiiii  uf  com  mny  lie  iid»iiiiln 
j^nu!*,  1  ?l- — so,  whijfca  couHtrj  pos- 
MHO  lUchn  Biiil  mill  vliiuali-IIiEil  Hin 
vsrhllonain  hiuinnal  erowlhiifcom 
tn  leu  than  in  inont  nihpr  cniinlrlei. 
191 — 1^5 — and  ■iho,  whrre  a  ilatc 
|<OMCi>)u  territory  ciioiiEh,  not  ouly 
to  iiiuii]luiii,ui}4lf:raf  (nnl  CQltivalioni, 
II  pop  1)1  kit i Oh  n4fi^C|i.iatf  to  a  4t(i1e  ol 
the  lint  rank,  but  alo)  uf  lullidcul 
iineUiBUBlril  fertility  loalloworavcry 
peat  iiicrcfl«c  of  poiitiliilitrn,  196 — 
bcncficUlrciiilliotrtttriclioni  on  the 
inpoftiitioiiorfoniignconiin  neaan- 
try  puutfiieil  uf  nri-at  lanileil  re 
aoiircci,  lO'l — uii  llio  upeditncj  or 
jimpriely  vt  gmiiiiiiy  Luuiil'iei  mi 
tlie  LiDpuclnlluuiif  cum  :  ace  the  nr- 
(irli-  ItiniHlin,  See  nlnO  tliB  uilii'lrn 
/gnculiure  and  Poor  Lawi  (nndrr 
Poer). 

Corn  JjiuH  (IBSSl;  lluKtiinlioni  in  ihe 
priceaof  cam,  iu  Holland,  ctimpoittl 
oilh  the  ileadicr  priHv  ill  Eiigland,ii, 


tVT,  noK — obrernsliuii'i  on  Ili«  i|ii«*- 
tion  of  u  frMdoRi  of  (ritda  in  etim. 
907.  10S,  nutf— tynjpalliy  iu  the 
price!  of  cixti  in  lh«  coiintiin  uf  Utc 
cnitiuirreS*!  wortd,  WB,  luiTr— power- 
ful ari^-uiDciit  *icniiut  rcBlrietions  oo 
inipuflnttun,  109,  n-tlc — plan  hftt 
nilnpied  to  teeurr  sleadv  pric«»,  Ui. 
Ct»i.i^  :  ndvuita)^  to  be  doiied  In 
IwileritiiB  the  cundiiiuii  uf  tlic  poor, 
trow  a  ^nicml  Luprmriiiciit  of,  i'\. 
-l90-~Kt,  mtr. 
Cnw  Pft.  Stv  Ihe  article  Smati  Pn. 
Cmm ;  plan  of  jniprtivlng  the  coiidi* 
tinn  of  the  poor  by  mean*  of.  ttnd  of 
polAriH^'gmiiiids,  CDiiaidered,  ii.  .181 
— SBI^hcncfil  dcli'cd  by  cntlogei' 
trmo  keeping  unti,  ariie*  from  lt> 
living  peL-uliur.  uiid  would  be  cnnil- 
ilerjbly  dltniniilied  if  inaiJp  ^eiMral, 
411— 4S3— ramc  ndtnnlsge  in  bc-t- 
tcriu);  ihocoixlitiuiiof  lhi;pt>i>riui|(h( 
result  from  llic  ndciptiim  tif  Ibia  «v>' 
loin  Dpnn  a  mon:  ronfincd  plan.  MV, 
4M. 
Cururn  (Mr.).  hi»  plan  for  mfiiorating 
llic  eondili&ii  of  iIib  poor  by  ecpiaf 
iKiiig  Uie  pnor  rate*,  anil  gi^i'^g  i'-"' 
poor  a  viiio*  in  tht-  nuinn^ttnent  nf 
tlio  (iindd  dii-Mineil  to  ibeir  tiippcTI. 
uuiiiidered,  ii.  399.  100 — 405. 

D, 

D«n/:it',  pniportluii  of  ita  anAual  map' 
riigc!  to  its  pnpulaticn.  i.  Sis. 

Dtmla.  pmportinn  of,  to  tiirchs.  in 
Nnr<iny,  i.  ii4 — in  dilTcn-nl  parla 
of  Kusala.  .^01 — ia  England  and 
Wslfj,  413— pirlicularlj  bclocan 
Ihij    ye«rf  1800    and  1810,    *«»  ft 

uq. — niuiiorliaii  of,  lo  the  pupiila- 
tiun.  In  Norway,  160— tn  Sweden, 
377.  S7B— in  Pr»uce.  before  and 
during thv  rc'olutean,  37>,  97S,  and 
ntfte — in  dilFcreol  plaoei  tji  llic  rald- 
ille  parl^  of  Europe,  551 — 334— in 
Rli»tiii.  4?4 — in  dlBWciil  |utti  of 
(hat  couniry,  and  anrnge  mortidilv, 
301.  30i~-  nvrm^G  inoclalily  lu 
Seutlaiid,  4.WI,4jl — d«|iriiiJ(iii;u  of 
the  marriiicet  "pon  th^  dtothi.  In 
the  middle  pnrti  of  F.iifr>p«'.  ;5tO. 
3ai— proporlbn  of  bajj  dying  in 
Rui&in  witliiii  the  first  year,  W^— 

llio  regislen  of  Petersburg  gi»e  ■ 
mnch  greater  morlallty  of  femib 
children  than  of  itmlc,  305 — compa- 
tiTe  mnrlality  .ii  rillTeieni  pvriodi  uf 
life  in  that  city,  30S,  306 — «nci»l 
■Doilalily     tiMrr,    S06 — praalginu 
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ninrlality  In   the   found  ling- lioipita] 

at  tliJ.1  ^ily, S06,  SOT— dmtlnin  llio 
Oti-cV  cliurth  in  niiitiii  fbr  Itie  ym 
1T!W,  SI) — ill  ciiimtripi  whidi  liinf 
brcn  lolip  lotcrntilv  wrll  ueoiilfil. 
drnlh  is  lliB  iii"!l  powerful  cncoii- 
grniont  to  ni^irrmy,  -IJft^no  ^ 
nrrol  mrixim  iif  riiiirlnlliy  (or  nil 
roiinlrk-i  iiikeii  lncMhiT,  if  nUlniii- 
■t)lr,  cDilId  bP  af  ii>r,  .131'-ili  th'^U 
■Uilci,  tlic  m'liiulitv  will  depend 
nrmllf  upon  iW  pDpottitm  ii(  llu' 
lllhj()iliiiit»  nf  livwiij  1(1  llum'  Iff  till' 

eoiintrv.  3S«,  33S— iipuresl  a«cnt)(i.i 
•nminrp,  BCOffirms  Co  <lillor*iil  wfl- 
Icra.  333 — nvrin:;!-  umiti.liiy  nf  nil- 
IngftifTS—H  jjrwtcT  murlaUtj  ii«- 
Iiif.illv  ]irinlutr>  a  (iicolcr  |jm]iur- 
tiori  of  birih!,  :H1 . 
i>eulhi  ;  ill  B  n^iJunilQiit  iingjuliitiiiii. 
cvcrvrffori  torcpirsiat^rc^il  iniirtiili* 
IjwilJbcvaiii.ii,  300— 310— tilt avc- 
TR^  tmmbcr  of  <!r]illt>i  tniiet  bIwbvs. 
^fwiiil  on  Ihc  avorjigo  niimlipr  uf 
Tnatriiifct  •iiiit  liirlht,  .^Cl.^.  Soc  a!«i> 
Ihc  «rtirli'»  England  {JU'iii)  Frrmrt 
<]8W>.  iiiii]  lirjiitcm. 
Debiiutltirfi,  vcr;  curlj'  vii)  cices9rv«, 
uiiioijg  the  ii«^ro  nutioiii  erf  Africa, 
i.  116. 
Ue'ormril  ehildrru   ^nonilty   mpv«eil 

miioiig  Ihi-  Aiiirrii-uii  Iisclimin,  i.  4I> 
Vr^utritu    ciuil     Dcmlicn,     Abr-'^iiiinii 

cuiintrirrs,  flfTto luted  ^y  uvur,  i.  157. 
Dtamnrk.  itile  of  Ihf  ^nor  in.  ii.  S4'J. 
fJf7W)iiiliiIiiiTi  oi'  lilt  AiiieriCAii  Indiniti 

arcDiiutrd  for,  i.  fi2,  rl  ir?, 
nralLitmi,  iiialaiii:c  «!'  «  vcr,v  e:ibraar- 
dinarv  one  umong  llic  .lintvi-cnri  Iii- 
f|j;<(^)  l<v  ("mi^  ppiduiiiic,  i.  45. 
Dtijr'ilitm  il CM rii^v silly  ppe»(>nij"pch»ck 

III  |ii>pulHiioi^,  ii  S39, 
I>iKu«[t.  iiinv  W  oflcn  cnnsidcrrd  u 
tniiicnUi'iiii  iliat  w  Itni  c  otftndcd 
■giLLfitl  tome  of  ihu  Jitwt  ■'>(  iijtl«irr,  ii. 
X58 — a  diniiniilivd  lualigimnc^  ond 
fBTalilv  of  laiiie  dlKHECB  lin*e  licrti 
obM-iTcillu  lie  altrmltil  Willi  micquHl 
.  initL-uc  vt  lliuMnnialitic*  Irmlhrrs, 
30a,  SIM — •iicli  an  tSect  oiiiil,  niidpc 

CFTUineitTunittiinri-i.iniftitnblv  luki^ 
place  frum  ilie  it**  of  impuinlioii. 
30."S — am-  of  tlic  cvrnlunL  otlipa- 
tivii  of  l!ii:iiiiBll-|rii^  hy  muni' of  ilir 

JHUiUerirs  :  the  consiimplion  of  pniin 
-  in.  cannot  be  ^i  cause  of  fitniiie,  ll^ 
Icnilcncy  ij  fncireljr  in  a  coatcarj 
direction,  t.  SfB, 
DiOttm  ABivDgtba  poor,  caoMa  of,  ii- 


lis,  6-i — i(*   ruturrtiico   cmiiMI    I* 

ptcTi-nli'd    lij   mtij  werlfiee  it  iitc 

tidi,  li.'i,  66. 
Drmighl.  ill  Arnliin  and  pii.rtofT«rliirv, 

i,  141 — cffi'ciiof.in  Ah,v»«iniii.lfit)' 
i>riiHnin^  of  diildren,  CIiiiicm;  i^lol  to 

ppct-eni,  u  5:?.M, 
TJiilhil,  Scatfli  pnrioli  uf,  ofl'orili  an  ox- 

liwirdinnrji  IikIhuco  nf  a  tcndpncv  U> 

rapitl  iiUTcntr,  i.   458 — number  of 

cliildrcn  to  a  mamngtr,  41)1. 

E. 
KiiTfimie   toci«(ifi    in    Ihn   Sniilli'Si^ii 

IslH-idi.i.  7.1,75,  79.81, 
l^iittcr  hiand  i  »(Dlei>r,  uilh  rrtftrcl  lu 

tlic  clieckt  lu  [KipulKlion,  i .  Hi. 
J'Zii^iciiliijn.  ^lUiocWin)  i    LciQpfli.'Tul  cin,*cl> 
Ih^il  wouUl  nttenii  the  hIMhiUikltiI 
of  11  ijrsleiji  of,  ill  prninoline  nraonj; 
the  liHvcr  ranks  the  iiriidp«iriilclieck 
In  pupiilniiuii,  ii.  3.^:(— nmoDK  tiji: 
■191111.1  topics  of  inetructioit  abould  Ihi 
iinpresird  jiiil  piiiiciplt*  on  tlininb- 
jecWnfpnpuiiiliijiiniHj  niurKafti'.  S.V; 
— ndiBnlBBe  of  *ilding  a  ivvr  of  thi! 
siiiipkst  -prindiilcii  nl  pi.iiticdl  tto- 
immy,  SiJ.,  3A4^»c  li«vc  Ijccji  nri- 
■omlil y  dcRcicnt  iii  tlic  inilincltuii  of 
the  piKii',  i-iirrlinp)  thi-  uiify  •u«ani  bt 
walJy  liiiinig  tliti.r  conrlitioii,  ,i5S — 
Ilie   urginiicnis   agsiitsi    instnictin); 
iLtiu    ate    vxircnicly   LlliliiTiBl    Niid 
fccMc,  355i  SJ6 — il  ling  naicnd«i)c>~ 
In  CFcnlc   Binnng   them  a  tpinl  of 
luiriiill   flild  ditcouWnl.  350,  357 — 
would  render  them  Icsi  likely  in  be 
led  anny  by  iiiQjiiamilUiry  wrilinp. 
SoB— would  (>rodiice  grenl  po>itivo 
eaoti  in  inipirtng  Ihriii  »llli  ju>t  no- 
tinns  of  the  cmimand  llii-  iiuturc  of 
Lh«ir    coiiitilinii.   Ih. — »ucl>    a    |ilaii 
vruiild  cobUiliiilc  lo  (rain  lip  the  riiing 
genmilian  iii  hubils  of  lobriely,  in- 
duslry.  iiirlrpfndviicr,  an.d  prodviier, 
3.i8,  MB- null  Id  nii«e   hiohft  llv«l 
MdiicliirtliirH'rctclicdiiviiibl.To'wwhich 
nuiiikiiid  will  iioi  uiiiitinu);  to  iiuirry 
niid  propu)[alt:.  369— *<\  «Ucntion  lu 
tlie  educiiion  of  the  lower  tlnmi't  is 
tht  duty  ofgov;rnmelit,33f.  .'i60,^- 
SeealMl!i.'lS(J,.lJ5, 
^ypl.  Hir  ^atit  uf  indiutry  liiti  occa- 
fioiiud  the  prtioul  low  italc  of  icn 
popiiUlicin,  i-  161.  IGS— ifnmi?^iat? 
cBu»ii  which  repre^jil  to  the  Itvrl  of 
auhsiitenre;  oppmsion  and  wcelch- 
rdncsi,1^3 — plagiican.iifaminr.JM. 
EmigraiiBuot  itie antient  ii»iilicmnn- 
iiuiu,  accvuntcd  Uii,  i.  113, — inhabi- 
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tanll  of  poor,  cold,  anil  tbtnlj^.pirD' 

pl»d  Mtritorits,  why  prouipieil  to, 

11  IS — lend!    not   in   otpopulatc 

Gountryi  bui  merely  M  iMrease  tbe 

birth*.  4W.  4J9— •  wtwiIh  degree  of 

il  u  titouiable  (o  llie  pupuJotiun  of 

Uu!  i»iinir;  [initU'd,  .MB.  !>VJ. 

Ertigtalion:  by  no  mrani  mi  a(lm|iiDle 

rcucd;,  bul  only  a  tlifhl  pHllUlii'i'. 

lua  redundnlkl  pofiliUlion  in  ihi:  riorr 

(  oaWTi-lvd  parti  of  Uio  world,  ii.  49 

— «■  tb«  lint  ppopliug  of  nut*  cuto- 

Dtei.ifaehanltlil(n  InvirUbly  gremer 

tban  IbOHi  suAcKit   lu    llic  |>am)( 

cmmtry,  SO — v«r1au*  hiiitnct^  ^0, 

it — ilic  cttoMiihnicnl  <•(  vuluiiki  lu 

tlw  nio(«  Uiinlv  jwoiilcd   rr)(iiiiit  af 

£ufu|icnnd  Aua  would  require  |:rcftt 

retourceii  ciaiDplet,  j.1.  A'l~-a  >«■■ 

Nil  of  frt-iiucul  railum  iiv  (.-utuciiia* 

tiuu,  il   ilie  uiisuitiitilciit.-]>   of    tl><^ 

miJinl  mill    im^climiic.-il  linliilsiif   llir 

motlivr  country  («   tho    iinw.*i>iiJoil 

oue,  S'l — a  iiOB  oil'iiiy  «l»ii  at  fif«l 

Il  Id  llir  conditiaii  vf  lirinjc  prniilnJ 

beyuod  Its  acluiil  priidoff,  A5 — iIip 

clM«n>o*>a[r«ctcxl  ^j  llicfcdundnin'e 

of  populotiDii  ino  tialc  are  the  luetl 

Diiabto  la  bpf^n  n  tiL-w  raluiiy  in  n 

lliitwii(ri>uiilrv.  ib, — rmt-nOvn  iiol 

Jikolj'  U>  be  oKlivrlj  n'li^lFd  bif  go- 

lernincnls,  tirtpl  ivlicic  parlicular 

'  coloiiid   n<l>'»ritagr>   are     pnipowd, 

66 — <vrn  wlittn  made  uioil  cuay,  list 

not  pmilutifdalJ  Iho  benrlieialvU'eat 

.  wliJcli  Euiubt  br  I'xprclcd.  ib. — llic 

aotiiil     nllrctiooB    oiid      p(iii.lriili>il 

(loubu  >vill  cTcrlic  ■  powerful  viicch 

upon    plnii^atioiv     under    llic     ina>t 

fnvounilili?  eirnimitnJurM.  Sf.  58 — 

ctcrj  reiuurte  arisinir  from  riuigrq- 

tion  inuil  tic  of  sliort  toiitliiuariCF, 

,  J3 — H  a  jiartinl  auil  lc?ui|jL>rii'^'  k%- 

pf^di'Ml  it  r&  4>otli  iiai.-fijl  nLid  pnip^r, 

(in— (i?. 

Enrouriij'wucnJj.  liirpct,  tii  jiopiiUlion. 

flitik  niid  nhiiird,  i.  131.  I44~ltie 

GDitnm,i  of  Kline  nallniiA,  niidtlic  pre- 

jadicvB   c»f     iiljiu>»t    aII,    o-ijemlr    in 

thit  way,  lid— thp  rtvcno,  howevi^rj 

areiui  lo  be  a  tmlilli:  olijecl  iu  Tibet, 

tOl^ffeci  of  cnciJiiniKidB  llic  liirlh 

of  cliiidrtn  vt.lihuul  pnipccly  pruriJ- 

uig  for  Ihi'lr  fiip[H>rt,  S41^innitivc 

liiHi  for  I  his  piirpOkc.  ■■nnctcdirn  liii^ 

Mrgmcy   of    the  oiTasioi).   ntid    not 

roiled  wiiii   [ciii^ion,  wiiiuin   cnleii. 

Intrd    la  SDOccod,     SiS — pcmiuiou; 

efliecu  of  say  dtraci  eitcoumgcnicnti 

lBMa*riag*,33fl. 


EteyelepaJia  BriimniM,  error  in,  « 
llioiubJMtofHueiuBtioiisiJi  ibe  fries 
ofL-oni,  ii.  807,  Hott. 
Engliiult    Cbccks  to    I'uputolion    in, 
cotwIJcred,  i.  397 — the  prctcnuiq 
check  (irevaiU  in  n  gKal  'Icgrc*.  tb. 
— aniunj;    Ihc  lilghn  obMcoa,    it. — 
men  uf  I  ibrral  ed  ucation,  397. 39tt^ 
Iradciioru    *nd    Utmm,     39B— b- 
buurrrs,  3'99 — icrronu,  ib, — tcmiJu 
of   llip  trtumi  niidirr  the   popuUtioa 
act;  pcupurliiin  of  a7iiiual  inarriagoi 
41)0,   4191  —  |<riipu)al    vf    taip*   and 
Hiirii  iiti  lliotn  who  livr  tiiiglr,  for  the 
aiippiirl  of  tliu   ntarri«d    poor,  itn* 
proper,  401 — nitiiMiJ  niOTlality  coo- 
aidcfcd,  4l>3— llic  void  Riudo  by  tlic 
fprnt  martnliiy  of  I^tidon.  fill«l  bjr 
IliPivtliiiidanl  bitllijfrLJiutiii^miintry, 
■Kir.  4IU.4I1— onmial  pm]iortianaf 
litUJSlo  lhrpg|iulfi.liaii,  4ie— to  tlie 
iIi'jiIIh,  .tl.t—lulhv  niBrrui]EPi,4lti~- 
Ihi-  rr^iitrvof  birlJiiaiid  d«Atbspiore 
di>firlL'iii  ill  thu.'  fuimw  ttiMi  in  Hie 
Inrirf  piirti'f  the  (cnliiij,  417— <ai. 
ciilacioiia  at  llic  popiilnlioii  from  llio 
birtlii  iLod  dcnth9,iiu1lu  bvJcpcDiM 
upon,   419-~uvtTa^D   propoirtioo   of 
birtlii  In   drntlii,  SIS — Ineraue  of 
poiiiilBtidfi  in  Ciig^liind.  from  1800  lo 
I81II.  tii.  iti.  440— tahli-a  nf  pa. 
pulotioii  in  Eiigliuiil,  fn^ini   l7tH>  lo 
1810,  435— obsiTTQtion*  on  the  !■»- 
crcuK  of  populnlioa  in  Kngtand,  4M 


■(ias3),ainount  of  popuI» 


ilun  in  Groat  IVriliiin  in  1601.  ISII, 
■lid  aUtl,  i.  lll—mliv  uf  iucn-wc, 
44L — MS,  4-U — iiuiiiboi  of  vcan  in 
whidi  Ihp  paptilalion  no'uld  be 
doubled.  44V-  4U.  447— eitniordi. 
iinry  me  of  tncn-aic,  tnmpnrrd  nith 
llie  Lcrrilury,  and  ibc  number  of  ill 
grivit  towii)  Hiiil  imtiitifiiclnrirs,  444 
^mryiiig  propiirlinni  in  Ihif  biflils 
itnd  niniTlM^s,  lO.  418, 449— effect 
of  itiiKralion*  frotn  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, M'J,  noCr. 
EpiArmir;  rircndrul,  like  the  (DMll-piM, 
in  Now  Holland,  i.  SS^ioiliiooe  »t 
a  vvrv  ntraoriliuury  diiiolalioa  by 
N  ditlciu|.K-r  uf  Ibii  kind,  among  tw: 
AiiicriuMi  [nilmiia.  -Hi — epidcmica 
have  llieir  iii;ld<iiucr  or  fit^tuciilvt 
ri-'LLiriia  m-Aat<iH'Jiz  to  citvniiutJUicet, 
1 17.  tuilf — ^thpjr  pi-riodirnl  rctunuiit 
riilTcrtnt  connirio,  b'it — i  rrdun- 
iluncy  nf  iui|iulnUo&  is  ainnng  tlii^ 
nusi:>  uf  tlirni,  its — a  leicro  tnor- 
lal  optiWtnic  is  g«n«rally  AaoModed 


IVDEX. 


tat 


b^  R[i  ancnmmonliralihlneti,  5t5 — 
CDuiitriei  wlirrr  iiibtUleocp    1«   ■»- 

pujiulalioiiL  l"ii  licit  \a  nnnni-r  nil  iu 
ttrmnniii,  moil  lobjcct  Ki  [il-fiuJii;*! 
epic1cinin,5f6^Eiirr<pc  \et.i  Eul>|c!ct 
Ui  (ilH^ei  uiid  wuEtimg  ciiiduniicsiiEiw 
thaii  So'tacT\y.  btl — Uiej  iitdiLatp 
iKiit  viv  ImvF  iiiLMi'iisi'd  tud  fait  fur 
lli«  uivan>  uf  9u|j>iiti;ncc.  i\.  H^— 

hiiUti.  (kauis,  *niJ  luamH^t'i.  Siv 
the  inicli!  Htgitifn. 

FtiualUji,  ij'kKiin  »f ;  iii  iill  llm«e  pru 
poLWil  liy  dillVn-iit  wriu'i%  llie  ptiLi- 
cipic  gt  pa|(iiUtic>n,  itnil  the  ilimcttl- 
tici  arisiiigfroiutt.vcr^v  iinxilfiijit-iitJi,' 
ntiinnlFd,  ii.  1.— Set  tiie  nrlidot 
CmifaTrt,  (indu'iii.  Omen,  Sftiiccan 
Sgtttm,  mit\  tVnltete. 

EQualaatiaii  uf  tlio    puur-ruiti ;    Mr. 

Cuf™rii'«|iUnfur,  tiiiisijprcd,  iLiOO 

&ivn;  iiupuriiiit,  on  the  relief  andem- 
pkiyiiwiilof  tlif  jHJur,  ii.  ^O^l — 40S. 

Rnraice;  Clicckt  tu  rojiulalioll  uiiiuii^ 
the  iiicieiii  IiiliuLii'iiiitt  of  tliv  Noiib 
i>(,  Cui»iil(rn.-il,  I.  t)!f~^(Ui-ccikivc  ini- 
gmtinni  of  thf  harhiiTisiu  of,  Oi,  Vf> 
— tlieirtlMlructlvKimiiiliDiiiihlo  die 
Rdmon  pigi|iin',  f? — iiito  othci  na- 
liuni  (a«e  futlhoi  lliu  (irllek  Ger- 
mans), 10.1 — lliv  Xurlh  iiol  more  p-o. 
puluui  fodm-rly  tiriiii  iil  |ircJ<.-nt, 
10.1 — entir  of  dciiCTibing  it  ui  ii  con. 
tin  lit  reiciviiir  fur  Ihr  lujiply  otoUivi 
iiolioin,  307,  ]0a — muMT  whifli 
»li>l>prd  tliu  cuLiliiiuaiiec  uf  vnij^ni- 
lioiia  liy  li'ixl  fniiii  thv  Nurlli,  11!!, 
ll.S^lhfM  hhihoriBns  ihFn  iprcad 
tticmieii'ct  ni'Er  oliipr  cuiiulliu  by 
ica,  IID — Hgftiii  coii<li>('il  t(i  Ihi^ir 
own  liy  fi  tliuiUr  i-euisc  1 14 — ubjcc- 

tlotli  to  th>C  fltpp'J^tit;^!!  *>(  thvic 
vinigrntioni  being  caused  by  ii  tv- 
(iuiidiinl  iiopulutioii,  ainiiveri^ii,  11.1, 
llti — ulhrr  nmltvcE  wliit^li  tuigitt 
liavc  proiuptcil  Ibciii.  117 — siflking 
Lluitreliuji  nh!c)i  lliit  period  (-f  Ihi.t. 
loi^  afTurdi  of  Ibv  priiiuipk  fli  popu- 
Utian.  1 18~~wiir  nnd  ruiniiie  ihc 
ptitiii|i»l  clupcln  in  tlio  cuiKttrici 
iiliove  nrticfd.  1 19. 

or  tliG  cbccts  lo  pupulaliuii 

in  iho  miiJdle  pdrfs  u['  Eumpe  (sec 
the  namM  of  Iho  riilfcfcni  connliiet), 
iSso. 

<  In  iiiodcni  Eornpc  the  poi'i 


llv«  ctiFcko  k'9i  piirvnicnt,  niiil  tlit? 
pnttmtire  ebe«l'4  luoioo,  iJiwi  in 


pau  limes,  an  J  in  (lie  leu  eiviliMd 
[lArLs  of  tlie  world, !.  !>3i.  b3i. 

Tiiili,  iLri^iiij;  fiutii  tht'  laws  iif  tmtuiv. 
■Iwujs  buniL'  iiiiire  cutilriilctlljr  Ilinii 
tlioie  cautcd  by  llic  iuvhsuic*  of  a 
gareriiaiEUl,  i.  3tl.S,  ^'.14. 

Eiiciiooi  uf  the  Tiirkiih  K(i¥*Trnr»,  a 
check  upuii  piipiilatlon,.  i.  IHO — 133, 

"  Eiiitiag  cirrai\Manca:"  nlimalc  of 
■  his  iilinuf,  ii.  j]3. 

lii/iarure  uf  chitiimi  j  firqui^iit  Id  Clii- 
Ttn,  (taai  iht  uinl  of  iilcuiii  to  rcur 
ihflm,  i.  Sl9,9l6>  SHI— Mpwiiru  in 
what  cute  moat  pr<^rdcllt,  323— tlie 
pi^rniiuluii  of  Lliii.'  priu^Iit'c  Irnd*  Id 
fuciliutc  luarriiii^e,  a'ld  ciivunragQ 
papulolion,  9Si~pruclict  vt,  miiuiig 
the  Kuiuua«,  SM. 

P. 

Fainin<,tmong  ih*-  uva^r*  of  Floriila, 
i-  ■IP — BiifFcriiiij)  of  liie  Indtaiii  uc«r 
Hudt)Oa'«  Bay,  frain,  ^7,  hH — rn- 
vtiges  of.  In  Suutli  Aincticn,  60 — > 

imriclpal  ehCLli  lo  iiojiulatioii among 
ihc  AiiRiciii  iiHliunt  uf  Ihc  iiuidi  of 
Kiii-tJ[H:,liy — dfCfiiiful,  ill  lumc  of 
llic  iifjtra  imtiuiiir  of  Afriim,  ].H|, 
1*9 — frij!lii'ul  pirt«)r  of,  in  Eg^pl, 
I frV— frciiiicnt  ill  auheilf,  TH—lii 
(Jliiiia.  ■!•£:).  117 — ilrcjidfiil  fKininei 
1(1  nblcli  liidiii  liat  iii  all  iigrj  been 
■nbjpct,  IP" — ^tif  comiiiapliun  d{ 
)(niiii  in  making  apiriti  cniinut  be  a. 
ciuBu  of  faniinei  but  l^iids  cntiraly 
ill  ■  caiitrir;  difccliuii,  it?,  S^A~ 
Id  Smtlunii,  itti^ — tlie  Iract-a  of  IIir 
IIK19I  dval/ucli'i;  fiitiiiiict  an:  aoniL 
oiiii  torn  It'll,  .i  JO— period  iciil  lelunii 
of  fnminc!  iiiiil  ii(Mirthi,591  — Ihe  in- 
crpnie  of  popiiLtioii  can  iiirvrr  ab- 
iululclj'  prudiict!.  but  prcparci  ths 
wnj  fur,  iainine,  5s.i — rimeoii  whj  • 
faniiiii:  seciiii  nliiiiiit  iiii)Hisubk  in 
Anicricn,a31.— So«  Alto  (he  article 

Ffeiiurliiti  ot  Ihr  hinnnn»pceiei  would 
not  fidniit  of  unv  very  eonsidrrablE 
diiiiiiiution,  witii'aiil  being  iriado* 
<]UDlc  to  iti  object,  ii.  'Itili — 169, — 
See  alio  the  article  t'ruitfulneu. 

ffmulcj,  riKiiJbiT  of,  ill  Urpht  Britiin, 
and  llii'ir  nllu  of  iiitrtaiL-.  lUOl, 
1811,  1821,  i.  t-W. 

I'crtitiii/,  t^ktfaordinnrv,  of  ftomfinf  the 
Soulk  Sen  islnndf,  i.  7^ — hiu  pro. 
bably  bepii  eiugncrnled,  UH.  89 — of 
ilic  soullicrn  puns  of  Siberia.  IG6. 

Faking  ailurdi-d a  precaiioui  nuppljr  of 
(uod  lothc  AtnoneaaladuMi/i.  ii,36^ 


sni 


INDKX. 


tiandtn,  thoMgh  m  Dftcii  tlii.**eatof 

liiv   mutt  OL'Blriicti'Q  wan,  liM  •!- 

npppwcd  lA  rich  nnd  ■>  pupiihiis  at 
*«rT,  1  519 
i-'Airuil'i,  famine  aoutiig   ihe  lain^aof, 

i'lkiJ,  MDiil  of,  tbe  n>ri!ii  «fli(-lrnl  nf  all 

the  chtcki  lA  [uipuliitlnii,  I.  5I!>. 
t'oTmaa.  island  of;  1l*  itair  wLih   fc- 

■p«Cl  It)  tlw  CllCCkf  10  (lli|Hlljti(Ill,  i. 

w. 

fill  m  »  ai»ir,i.  JW— manaeemeiil 
of,  anil  mnrtjililv  in,  ihal  it  tViere- 
li.lii;li,  .TOfi.  507.  SHS— Ihul  »I  Mps- 
cowf,  nm,  .■lll~prniicious  (iJiliin:  of 
nUlilubniciili  <'f  tl">  1>!'"I,  Sl«, 
3lS—  liio»i7  in  t'ftiiici.'.  3?S.  nu'r. 
F^oner  ovfimin  hv  tlir  nLtrli'iit  Scnndi- 
linviaii  lialli>n«,  1.  11."V— 3liitPof,iiiillr 
Ttcjp«ct  t»  the  Chrcks  lo  Pupuln- 
tioD,  Sfit—popublion  vf,  uii'dimi- 
nuhcil,  iiul'»ilh>tandin);  llitf  lui«i^i 
tusinincfl  dnrinic  ilii^  reuolutiun.  ib.— 
inquirv  iiilu  llif  lUHiiiiifi  lii  uhii:h 
iticli  ■  ctmini'Uiicc  iiiiulit  liJipiit'ii. 
,163 — prupurtiuii  uf  uiiiuanicil  per- 
nn*  111  llm  pijiiilntlmL,  363,  It(J4 — 
Hbmlutr  popnliiti'in  belotv  lliifviir, 
.■t6>l — prapoition  of  iimuiil  mnr- 
rile'*.  36<1.  3^.1— Inuri  during  ilic 
wnr  accnriling  lo  dlffiTcni  ciiiiuan-s, 
S<jT — iiiCTCMCtif  n^Ticnllurf,  H69—- 
incmuml  imtnbfr  nf  sronil  f'trns, 
S7«— tilt!  >n(-nii<  of  iiibfiilciiM  liitV" 
prtibablj'  retiiairL-rl  litiimjinirtil,  it 
ilicv  IhJi*  mil  Br)*(iiiiiil,S7l — nu- 
ll uai  bit!  iia|ir»biib1_v  intrvMcil  daiiiij; 
1ii^  revfllLtlioii,  mid  iiic-rlnritv  oi  llii: 
tIationirrvinlinhtlniTtii  iltcrtHwil.  3T 1 
—373 — WuWnierili  in  tlii'  ."iliiiistiqKt 
Ofnfralt.  tic  Inlcl;  |mbli>l>(?(l,  373. 
«— if  tbo  iinrrtngobavi- ni>i  in. 
^j««d,  lliiiwillliciiccouiiled  furliy 

ilie  entMordinary  atlvnii-to  in  ilit  il- 
Icgliitniie  biiihj,  37*.  57 S— error  of 
8'tf  Franrii  U'lvcmois  tii  rra^titiiiii! 
cm  iWi-QVcii  of  llic  luitc)  iu»iiiliitd 
ty  thf  rt-iuliilioniity  coiitfil,  STli^ 
ifie  niilil«ry  itrrnEt^,  tliOBjIi  not  thr 
nuniFric.iI  population,  iiiiiiairnl  liv 
Ihc  Kviilutioii,  :tT7,  :)7II— ituioiivnii 
frouithc-  Anatiire  dtt  I'mra  I'nbiivi 
ij<*  CtmtftU  ii^fi^ritut  tit  Dipartf- 
MCnt.  vvitli  rfiprfl  to  llic  popiila. 
tion.  37fl.rjiMo — liir  »l»ic  of  njri- 
cnjlurv.  SR<i.  note — pif-iure  of  Uii' 
laad-tiLi,  ib,  noif— tlii:fana{7itdl9,iiiiil 
«fawitobl«  ctUblitbRpHili,  ikc.  SBl, 


noie — general  mult  of  thnc  *tatr- 
iwiili,  38?,  iHilr— liigliert  vnnffi 
propjirliun  nf  liicthi  u  deHlhi,  SB4^ 

Frvnet ;  Iw nrflpljl  rftrctt  prodiirrd  bj 
the  iTTOliil'itin  in  Fmncc,  il,  1  Ki—dc. 
»lroclivc  conKquc-ncc!  whick  wimld 
atli'nd  IHp  PiUMDiiincnl  of  ponr- 
Irwi  In,  S18.  nntf— iDiKrv  tiiilii>;{ 
tn,  frotii  an  eii'i^ii  of  pbpii1«iion, 
37  9 — 380— Biiurcc  of  the  adTUD' 
Uitct  wbkli  it  enjoys  In  mpect  1i> 
popaTulion,  447,  it  k^. 

. (iflW),  binlis,  <t«ntl>». BHii  mnr. 

ringra,  fiir  tn  yt^an.  tending  vtih 
I8;S.  "till  tUeannnnUtrnteif.i  .1M 
— popnlntlnu  i:i  IftJO,  J6.— propCT- 
tioiiiiif  trirlli!>,  dentin,  and  imrriiigM, 
ih.^M  llli>gitiniM«  to  If^limttP, 
nnd  of  malir  tn  ffintila  binh«,3iK, 
,193— mil!  of  iiicrpttw,  393,  394 — 
pvriod  in  whirh  tlic  popaUtion  noiild 
be  doubled.  59-1 — in«rea»td  rate  of 
popiilatioii,  ti>  whint  altnbbtablf, 
39S,— See  Brrtfti (ISt."!).— Sm  aho 
tUv  altWAp  farii, 

.Prirrw(/if  liiandi ,  ilHlr  of,  wtlb  reipccl 
tv  tUc  cliircka  to  t'i>'|>i)lii<>un<  i,  Bd — 
ocf  mi  niial  vucily  ■il,  HH,  119, 

Frien^li/uteittiri.  Sir  (be  orliclr  6^ 
Mr/il  rfirfci. 

Frill i/ii'iiru  uf  iniirrliijiri.  inrthoil  of 
iiac«l^iiiiii||-  il,  t.  ■iri  —  476 — pP9- 
pcirlithn  of  ihc  bom  nhlcb  K'U  W 
ni«rtj,  476,  477- -conndcmticMt  wt 
till-  vnrlinirn  uf  iiismagn.  eoropaitd 
»llli  lllf  VI  pec  la  I  km  iif  Wtr.  431 — 
(till  pnipoi'liuii  uf  bii'ltis  tn  mnr- 
ridLTt  fgrint  iiu  criterion  bj  »Iii«h  to 
jn  jgc  uf  tliB  ralf  "f  iiii--ni«»,  4W — 
ihp  prreutfitiiit-  rlieck  beM  mnituMd 
bj-  III)!  iRinlliim  [if  tliF  prripurtiuu  of 
uf  jtnrlv  iiirthi  ta  t)ie  |K>]nililtian, 
4P8 — rate  uf  iriftcBic,  and  |K'rioii  of 
iloiiiiUit^,  wlii<^ii  wi>,)b!  r«Miilt  fVtini 
nny  nhicrvrd  prnniirtinrv  jf  hirtli*  M 
deallii,  fttid  of  (Imn  ta  tlii?  whoki 
population,  4'Jrl— rniitfti!n(»«  of 
tnarriagiTB  nl  Vrvcy  ill  SMilncriand, 
!I4'.'— rilimnd'  of,  in  dificrcnt  pnni 
of  RiiitH,  3l)n — ^HRir.ng  tli«  women 
of  ScDiland.  -tW.  4110.  Sw  alM  lt« 
nrlicltr  FrcundUy. 


G. 

Caila.an  Abyeilnian  imtitni  ;  shigtibr 
L-ailom  tctpci-llng  (Mljgnniv  in,  i. 
150 — ihelr  niiWMcrc*  in  war,  lAJ, 

C»iiffma,  «  *Ulag9  vt  Atnn }  lla  in- 


I^•D^:x. 
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habitanis  all  dcilroj'ctl  by  Iiuiij><-t,  1. 
1^,  i3'i. 


Ctliicriaad ;  ftupoiHon   <■(  iU   >nntiul| 

■■■iitUliiy  u>  it*  populntiua,  and  at 
liitthi  to  deaths,  i.  034. 

fifiKi's ;  cjlciibtioii  re  1  pec  tin  J!  Ilir  pnj- 
b.itiilil;!  of  life,  ULLiI  LJic  ini-iiii  IKi'  nl, 
in  x'iw  ^i^tcciitli,  M-vnttcL^ntli,  mid 
(tf^lilcriilli  criilii'io,  i.  S41. 

G«rmitn>,  ancii'ni ;  tlicir  dntriiclivc  tr- 
(■iptioiMJnlolIii^  Tturaaii  cinpitc,  i.'iT 
^101— tlicir  einigralioTis  trgular  nilJ 
MiKcrletl,  38,  lOJ— 105— ilicit  v.isl 
ITl^ejlKl  lo»i!'*,  TtftfiiiU'd  liy  ih 
po-i-pr  o(|)0]iul!iti'in,l(»l,jni— I'lTorB 

Iitt  Uibbuu  Htul  Mddiiuid  on  llii« 
|>»illt,  lUi,  Klj^llicir  niuiiiirn,  ii* 
lirKfiWd  by  I'ltcilui,  bi)(l<]j  favoui- 
tthlc  lo  liic  prii^cipiiJ  (ht'JHfrre^ktc.  109 
—  tayii  iiucccsiion  of  Ikumnn  bttngi 
iiniiJOit  (lu-ui,  110,  III , 
(;<rrmiBji,  sLBtt  uf,  wilh  rfipccl  |i>  n 
i^tUiii  uf  puoi'-luHi,  conaidcrcd,  U. 
S-tD.SI!). 
CiiAuiii?,  ilr.;  g^nr^nH  clmrncLiT  af  liii 

Imliiiry  ciiiicvniiiig  I'liliLiciii  JuiLic^c . 

ii.  IIJ— his  k^'itcni  uf  t()inilily  iiu- 

prscliciblr.  13.  li>— liJs  error  in  oi- 

tribiitini(  nil  \\iv  view  "nJ  luiierj  "!' 

■ociut^  to   lnuimn  iiulitutionB.,  Si)— 

hit  Mtimultof  lliebciicfllSHtlciirtntil 

ii[iuii  lii>  i^altlD  uf  tqiialtly  vbiuil- 

ury  snil    lujii-,   )l(l.   V I  —  uiifdvuur- 

alik    pii.'lur<;    iitCK'iih'd    by   k    nt> 

(itriiul  uuiiluiufilulLuJi  ot  the  luUit^cl, 

S.| — aU— pliii-ei  thv  ditliLiillii'i  arij- 

ing  fruni  un  ciccsi  of  pupulntioii  al 

■11     inimcaiunililt     ilisUiitf,    13— 

ihov  ililliculiict.  oil  i)iu  cuiilrarj,  uf 

immediale  tKcuirfiifc,  al.  Ii7,  ift — 

ill  tiit^  ilaliL^  of  cijualitr  supposed  b^ 

liiin,    IliF  priii^^pitl  laws   Mliictl   Bt 

pfcifnt    guvvrii    civiliicd    amiicljr. 

^^^M       HoulJ   bu   succTfjlvd^  iLictnlcd  by 

^^^P      the   mot   i^u|icriuu9  ncc-cHity,  S9. 

^^^^       yO — ^idiiiiiiiBlrntmn  ii(  pio)nrtj,  30 

r  — iiiidtutlciii  of  iiiiiiriMgi.',  31,  St  — 

l^^       iiienuiililjr  of   condtiiiiiii,  3*— iliut 

^^^k     tlic  M-lii>lc  g,y4tciu  »Quld  iuctilnlilir 

^^H^     dcgcncnile  iiita  a   tMIc  uf  aocictjr 

^^^   '      iKii    esselitiJiy    diirttciit    fi'ilii     the 

I  [iresenl,  3d— liii  argiiiiieiil  n.-sji«i- 

iiig  rijjlit  to  relief  coiisidfreJ,  i'3i 

Gnndar,  iirevalciicc  of  putrid  fevers  at, 

i,  154.      _ 
Cdhe,  (lit'ir  irrupliuni  inln  itie  Roinsn 

tmpire,  i.  07.  y'J,  100.  lOS.  109. 
CvMrfirjuni,— Ser.  the  aitjcle  CicJlLi- 

berls- 
Gmhamt,  Mr-t  cuamiDutioo  ind  xcfu- 


intion  uf  liii  miircpiviciitfliioiii  and 

ubjcbliiiiiK  tu   ilic   prliicl^iks  (kvc- 

lupi'J  ill  ilii>  work,  ii,  iTii. 
Graiipr,  puUh  of,  in  Scotland,  cauiet 

■if  the  inurttUt;y  in,  i.  Vi(\.  467. 
Orrul  flrilaiJi,   pupiililioii   uf,  13X3,  i. 

■HI. 
Gri^tfwf  nficii'iil  %iAU'  (pf,  i^itli  rDtpcct 

tl>  till!  cIlL'l^tl  to  pLIIJKl.itiuil,  i,   S3t  — 

tlieir  niiire  iii^iiiil  ilKlrlbiitiuii  uf  pro- 
pi-rty.  iiJid  till-  iliviiiuiiuf  titc  pi-oplc 
intii  >niDll  !i(iit(^s,  li^iiileil  givally  lu 
ciU'uiiroBC  tli«'[  ititrCBBi',  iSi— tliric 
otBrlli'wing  nniiiben  Iniiiiri  vent  in 
riiliJiiiMtlim.  fb.^iifantii^ido  nnv,~ 
tiiJiml  liy  ihtir  trii^kUlar*,  t'SS,  3:34 
—  iiiira>iirt>  iirD^iu-siMl  Ly  Piitlu  nml 
ArUtutk*  t(j  [jfucni  a  retluiidatK^ 

v(  pupulaliuii  (m«  llii.-ti  Umaes)  3^d. 

S.i?,  MJO  —lilt  piMiLivecliccksatnoiig 
them,  disi^ute  mid  tviirs,  ^11.  34! — - 
iiiHiiy  uf  Cliu  L'!llolliL^^  fruiu  ancivnil 
Grcrcc  lii  llic  cvursc  uC  uiii.-  or  two 
ui-'nlijriift  rWu-llvil,  and  v/vn  >ur- 
pnnr(3.  Illrtf  IJIUthoctitiPI.  ,il4. 

(irci-U  CAiii'i'fi,  uf  Rusiia,  pupiilution 
iH^kin^iiili  Ui.  i.  3ltt. 

(iiiiuna;  ili>»Irum  fslluru  uf  tlit  ai- 
tempt  uf  tile  V'rcncli,iii  itGS,  tu  furni 

at  uoee  a  powerful  eulon;^  m,  ii.  6v, 


H. 

Ilalbirttadt.  priucipalttv  o( ,  ptouar. 
Liaii  (if  iu  iLimuDl  inarnngc)  la  iij  pu. 
pulntiiin,  i,  3(5 — of  it)  imuual  itiur- 
bltly  Id  its  populutiuri,  .tnd  of  litjllii 
ti>  dpntlii,  ^^4 — v»fl.ttiDiti  in  (1ie 
pmpn niuns  u-l  birtlis  lo  licatlia  and 
In  marriages  nc  ditfcrent  periods, 
a  10,  ail. 

IliiUe,  town  of;  propDriion  of  iti  an- 
iiiitil  niarrinjjei  lo  iti  pnpulnlionj  L 
.■);.■>. 

llarvnti,  enoil  and  linil.  iinfouniltd 
&tntciiii;iit9  of  thL-ir  liuluntinK  eacli 
ttlier  in  dilTiirci-il  couiiliic*,  Ti.  908, 

SlriiUhintu,  liicreMFLi-il,  of  a  couotry ; 

ll»  cllt'ci  in  diniiiiitlMiig  tbc  prupar- 

tiunt   of  dculli*,   iiiitlm,  and   msr- 

ttum-»,  i.  'Ml'. 
HririHiiff,  cunvldfrrfd  ai   in  objrct  nf 

tlitf  lint  iiii|mrluinei!i  tli*  urdiuuncet 

of  MfLu,  i-  190. 
fPtghlaadi  uf  SculIniKl,  probably  aoi« 

re d I II I Jm 111    911    pa{iii.li:itii>n  than  miy 

iitlier  pnfi  of  Ureal  Britnin,  i.  Itle. 
.533. 
ffiuwi;  niijlil  be  made  mora  uncfiil  if 
it    cniliraccil  ilaliitLMl   nibjvcb,  »• 
19— J1. 


INDKX. 


-^ . t^itm-mm^. 

Ltn^'m.  mt^-vf  imrmd  urtht 
"V*ni  ,popul*tlun,  -ISI— •i))c  pt'f 
ioot    of    punr-lawf  In,  rcimi- 

itrti,  li.  34fl,--Scc   C»n>  Lav*. 

(IMS). 
MsitTfin,  iJUPhT  of:  comparelive  ilale 

uf  Uie  [loor  III,  ii.  .149. 
Hprati.  il/ung  otiIv  hi  p(t(|iorItua  Id  (liu 

•UviiGth  «f  Ilieir  wmknl  pnit,  1. 13?, 

140. 
Btipitabt  nn<1  clinritiiblfl  »ia)iltihinrnlii, 

■UtpRii'nli  Tr.inrrtJnij  tliR  cunililiDn 

or,  in  FtwiKc,  1. 3111,  "Dl(.— See  tJie 

}!\idt/tn'i  Bay,  filming   flmun^  the   In. 

dimiii  ill  the  iiL'ijfliliMurlioon  ai,  \.  bJ. 
tfuutfrt,  Uibei  ■>(,  niiiit  be  thinlj  «c«l- 

i<red  n«cr  ihe  earih,  I,  3tf— itirli 

nifipotl  p(ociiriou»,59. 
J/dii^ffJi^    tcvcrul    utlncbf d    l»     one 

ouinnn  in  u  crrtiiiLi  Irilw  urluitusluii, 

vid  iu  libel,  i.  tW.  103. 

1. 

Tffo^iJii'ioU  birtli*  ;  [iro]nirlloin  vf,  In 
Vmtct.  before  >nd  dnring  thr  ri^vo- 
loilun,  1. 3Ca.  375— ('*'5)  propuT- 
tion  of,  :;p9. 

cue  of  llluidmaic  chjliircn  coti- 

Hdcrcd  ill  a  pUn  of  a  crn<JiiiiI  at>o- 
lilidn  of  Ihe  poor-Un*.  ll.  5'Ui— S-I5 

ItHpmienrnt  in  plnntt,  Kiiiiiiult,  anil 
nun,  CumJcircel's  Uiporji  of,  cii 
Rtined,  li.  8—15. 

in  liic  Coniiiliou  of  the  IVor,  dif- 

•  fervat  plan*  of,  cDiiiidervd  (ice  uii 
derlht! article Pffirr^.ii,  3M. 

■  Of  our  rnliuEial  expottaliuJis  ic 
speetiny  tlicfulutc  inipnivetneitl  oF 
Kicietj,  ii.  iSt — 'lliv  uiilieulthiilt» 
of  grtnE (owiu  uni!  iiin[i[ifiicl(>fir>  will 
alwt^i  nprrntc  at  n  poiitive  cherk 
1(1  popul^tinn,  ib,  — lomeeiteniion  of 
tlic  prmlciili:il  rcilraini  (rum  innr- 
risge  is  prulinble,  45'.'.  LIS — mucli 
guad  u'DuUI  be  dt^iic  by  iiK^ii^ly 
cho-tiging  gruduaU^  Ihe  iiittitulii>iis 
tending  directly  to  encoijni^o  mai- 
risgc.  nnd  ccb-mh^   to  ciruiilnir  crm- 

'  tieous  oiilniona  on  «hia  »uliii:i,l,  435 
— Ibe  bcL>eficin1  cflr'cti  tliiit  nxflv  fK- 
solt  frnm  ibi^  (imcnl  remuiiin^t  of 
ihii  wiirk,  iiiicarnievttii  uiili  tbr 
ndopiion  rif  nnj  pnrilciilui  plan.  436 
— mptlnnU  ill  wbirii  liifjc  rmsnninjjs 
may  oper»Ie  adviinlapomlj  •moiig 

■  tlie  higher  and  middl*  claiiri  of  »■ 


clelj,  437 — »irli>lig  lllc  {<uc>r,  1311— 
the  nilt  ri*)uili»^  fr.vii  the  |irino)ilF 
of  [loptil.illon  bail'  mtberilliiiliilthmt 
Ibxii  inrimiril  In  iniiderii  limct.  hiiH 
maj'    rrntnnibljf   Lf   eijtrcloi   aiill 
funber    tu   lietressc,    i-W— jtneial 
CODcluiivnon  tbU  lubji^at,  44(1,  441. 
Infmue  of  bttOi  plani*  and   nnimiJi 
lioundfd  only  b>  Ibe  loeiiii  of  mb- 
sIslRtCC,  1. 1,  S. 
Indiaii*,  Aiu«t'I<«ii  i  flatc  of,  with  tt- 
i{>cc(   tii  llic  ckeckn  b>  papulation 
atnona  Ihi-m,  i.  SJ^— their  eountff 
wry  uiin\y  ppopleil  nl   Uie  lime  ut 
iu  dilcnTerv.  3(j — nimin  by  uhkli 
tlicir  puptilaliuii  nua  kept  dvwn  lu 
ibiK  ^taaiTy  •"Pp'v  "f  fiwirl,  ih-- — '^aul 
of  ardour  in  ihc  itif  n  not.  priciliar  to 
the  AniErltMn  Indlaiin,  but  gm«r>i(Ml 
by  ibL*  bunlihi)!!  eiill  danuen  cifM- 
ra^c  life.  37 — iii.iffuirfiilnca*  of  iW 
wumc'ii  produced  by  tbclr  drgiadnl 
and  wrct[:beij  ilate,  and  other (^uiet, 
ST,  S9,  dO — fivi|iienl  Hbaiidonmut 
and  dntructiun  oreliifdreii.  41 — llic 
cjiii!!^  (if  Ibe  miiiirtinble  tuFniption 
of  ihetc  people  fniiii  dcfunultlco,  jE. 
— l^oiygHiuy   itliiiwirdf    but    »«TdiMn 
prnetiKed,  48 — marriagea  nolejrly, 
iA. — danger*  a ilMiding  inalunragvi 
altemiiliL'   |[|lut)orij    and    abttinenra, 
45— tliseosra,   41 — drcatifiil    cpld^ 
lilies  and  coi itaHi OH)  di9tciitpc(f>43'~ 
iriBldncc  ufn  vciy  cilrBorilinGrydeM- 
luIiijTt  by  till  ppiilL'tiiic.  lb,  i6 — their 
lUt'ilily  lu  pi^iiili'iiljal  dbtfaips  from 
llic  (tir'i  uf  their  )icrK>ti9,  mid  duK- 
ni-M  and  lilth  of  their  cabin*,  4fi — 
[>crptlii:tl  nnd  Cciocluiii  1i«>lII!lSn  «f 
liiedHfefrnl  nttlioTK  nnd  trilici,  4R— 
mpid  iiicrenne  of  tlieiu  mitler  fnvniir- 
nblt  tirduimtaiiLTi.  i3 — llic   inrniB- 
tlinlu  I'becki  tu  tlii'ir  tmpulnlina  rr- 
giilated  by  tt^eniMiiB  ol  •iibtialeticii;, 
54—111  a  gfnfral  vii-w  of  the  Amrii- 
cati  cnntiiien.t,  (he  popMlatiun  uf  tie 
Iiidlsns  ircnit  lo  prva  bird  against 
the  limit  of  siibiietince,  Jfi— faiulne 
aud  stnrtitics  imonj  tbu  fatage*  of 
t'luiida,  iind  in  vniioui  olbrr  porta, 
5G— SI — sojnefu«iiiiBlPtr«in  of  cir- 
cuHislBcicL-i  ncceisary  lo  induce  ta- 
Tii^i'g  (u  ndujil  the  naiiorai  or  tgn- 
cumir.il  iUle,  63— the  cauan  of  ttt 

rajiid  rliiiiiiiiiliuii  cif  (heir  Dumbcre 
luny  nil  be  retolvrd  inta  the  IhrM 
Sreai  cbecLi  to  papulation  (tre  the 
article  Cheth).  fi.">— Ilieif  insatiable 
^udne»  fur  cpiriluuin  liquan,d4 — 
thi'it  {■"(iHc-xLun  witli  EuropfatiR  hni 
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twidcil  lo  liiiiiiiii'li  ilicir  ioiimi«  111 

<iit»i*lriicr,  (i  J— their  ii\rrnt;c  |it)[ni- 

latjaa  atlll  nearly  on  n  IriH  uhh  the 

■  •vCMgo  qiumlily  of  frwd,  ib. — ttmii' 

.'  of  edMation  •niong  th«  nidcr  bihci, 

ImdBileH,  il3lc  nf,  with  nr^iKd  (u  Itic 
cbcckt  Id  pui>ij[iiLlon,  i.  190 — iiiu- 
TUge  lerv  $n:niiy  cnet>uragc4i  ncid 
>  nwir.  lirir  considered  as  an  objrcl 

ot  tlic  lint  tmfiitrlniice,  inthnordi- 
junco*  -ofAInm,  ib.— i:b»tit}- lion- 
eicr  uiculcnicii  B]  a  rirlticiuus  duly, 
anid,  wlitii  ilrirt  and  ubsolult.  »u- 
i>i:n<i.'']rn  llii.'  iililigiit^uii  of  liav  JTig 
(leiwrLdanu,  1!!^— ortinf  cipcuni- 
stanic^  whic^ti  in  tonii' ilrj>r(!(^  ti^nJ 
In  rounlcrnct  llii!  rni'oiiriitia-iiidil  lo 
marriit^  1  iJivUioii  intu  c]uim.l9;3 — 
diHiculiY  in  tlic  clkoCcc  of  a.  v-ifi*,  |24 
— an  e\dpT  hru'lirr  rrmaiiiiiiir  uii- 
niuniFd,  i'(ji)liiit'<  nil  (lie  I'llior  ions 
to  tlio  umc  lUlr,  Iti.i — iiiuiiiiera 
and  diapuaiiiuu  vl  (lie  huiiicii.  ib. — 
opeditnt)  iiiiiodK  dlffercnl  Iribcs  lo 
preveal  a  nuiiifrouj  family,  iW — 
501. 

IndMBrt];  llic  iinporlatioii  of,  ii  of  in. 
finiit'iy  more  coiiaciiuciicc  lu  ihi-  po- 
pulatiDJk  dS  a  couibtry,  limn  iJic 
■mporlatioii  of  iiin-  iiilinbitantj,  i. 
117. 

•^^,  Ihe  iprings  of  induttry  are  t\v- 
■troycd  by  i^ordncc  and  oppret- 
eha,  iL  t-10 — in^iiutry  caunot  ciiit 
wilhaut  fort'ii^lit  uiiil  ttcitriiy,  •tS9 
— if  general  unit  ftpal,  wuvtd  ^I  ta 
yield  Ihe  Mim  ni.lvMniag<.'i  tu  indi- 
TiduaJi.'i'te.'ti!:!. 

fntfuttlilri  of  vu'iidiiiuiit  wculd  incviui- 
Uy  ii-sult  (roiii  iL  sl.ilt  ul  [ifrfrct 
uijiiBlilj,  ii.  S-l — 36, 

lajanlieirle,  Jii  New  Holiai^d,  i.  31  — 
pci'Uiillcd  ill  Ouiicilc,  fa — cuiitri- 
biik-i  ill  Liciitriil  Ur  iiii.'i'raM:  itic  \io- 
j]uliLti4>Li  vS  a  cudiuLry,  75 — -pmcLi^od 
nil  iht  females  anly.  1>^  a  jiartienlar 
iribe  in  Indiu,  199 — Cliiiiew  editt 
lo  prGircnl  Ihe  diowiiini;  of  children, 
:i13 — puclicunf,  priiliably  originated 
from  thv  iliSiculty  u(  irnriiig  cbit- 
dren  in  savtrgi!  lire,  «aj — pfujjosfd 
by  Plalo.  33.^.  t!:^;— praetiiod  in 
Jliily  s»  well  o!  in  tircctc,  S44. — 
!>cc:  kIk  ihe  nrlidi:  Eipaiure  i^Clui- 

ireiuaii ;  ilaW  of,  with  respect  W  Che 
cheeks  of  pfifiiilalinn,  i.  469, 

liiMnitHiilm;™'!'  cliVci  of  a  Ion 

price  <jf  food  in  thai  cuuntry,  ii. 
aSA— rapid  lAGrcMC  of  population, 


ill, — tlir  iiioney  prieeof  lubonr  Ihere. 
Itllk-  iiiiiiv  tlinli  tialf  wital  it  ii  in 
Eii);liiiid,  tu — c<m»i'([iicin:c»  wliicli 
would  nllviiiJ  die  «>labliiliruc;nl  uf 
poot-Uwuin,  Si7. 
/«/(ijirf.(lSli).  mpiciiupreiue  of  popu- 
Intiun  in,  and  pi'iiod  o(  douLling.  i. 
Vfi* — iivrrnt;c    iiiutliilky,  and    prtl- 

purtioEIS     uf   bildlt    DIlJ   lllBL'tillgCS  [o 

llir  nii|}(dHliciri,  iiTLaltdiiiinlilr,  i^. 

IrtufunU,  dreadful  tiisrsiiec  ofo  •carclty 
of  prnvisiani  among  a  pui'ty  of,  I, 
5?. 

lilandti  l)ic  great  banlcrs  la  a  rurtliri; 
incr«iiK  of  popuintioa  it),  not  piM^u* 
liDT  (o  them  motv  tlian  to  contififnti, 
tliuugli  inort-  iibriout,  i,  66.  67. 

ttraeliif4,(jt)  setlWi^ai'i  n  fcrlilo  iliMrkc 
uf  r,)!ypl.  dirubli:!!  Ibtlt  nunilicn 
ticry  fifteen  y«(ir»,  i.&ll,  >1J, 

J. 

Jaiuinl  Mntc  o!,  witli  reipeel  li>  tlie 
L'licvltB  l[>  piriiiilaiiiiti,  i.  "ilS — cumca 
vl'  ila  piipuli>uwie*>,  H^'f — vuiivua 
i'l>i^c:lii.  I»>(s  ]K>puUtioii,-J>t':r.  sSU. 

Jiilrla.  picvnlenvv  of  pulrid  (even  H, 
i.  I.l-t. 

/uru,  bcnlch  iilnnd  of ;  orcrflows  wttlt 
inhslaitaiilii,  in  spite  olctiiutunl  anil 
niJincroii*  uuigrntioiifl,  i.  46T. 

K. 

KuliniLckf,  destriJCIite  wart  of,  i.  ItH 
^(boie  t-Uo  liiliidljllcd  i1ic  fcriilu 
iloppvs  of  llie  Wilgo-,  tlieif  tMc, 
nnd  inqtjiry  inCn  the  dn^cks  lo  popu- 
lallun  tiijioiiu  ttipiii,  1ST — their  rapid 
incf«n»c,  137,  wM — tliii  was  liluileil 
Ijj  uAiit  uf  pugluri:  for  tlicir  nuiaci- 
(.116  iirrJi,  ISr — by  icaroily  *if 
sutisisk-nce  for  tlieiDsek-et,  IS3 — 
liy  dite[|i«t,  139— tfti  rVj^ulalpd 
by  <ea90iia  uf  scnrvily,  and  not  of 
piciily,  i:)'J,  14D— Olid  in  ihe  tiuae 
muiiiiiT  by  tbc  (ecurrcrice  of  unfa- 
vourablG  [wriodi,  141 — ebeck  from 
iheir  i;uiLnnis  ruspccliug  luatrio^p, 
14s — prumiicuous  ininctraric,  i*6. 

KirgUiai  IliKari ;  staW  u(  andi  imiulry 
icilv  iIie:  clicclt^  lo  popTilulitrn  aniuu-g 
Ilium,  I.  ISl — llieir  desti'octivu  pre- 
duUtry  oiciiriioii^,  l:il — iialiunal 
-wiirt  and   ocraiioital  faiuuirti,  ISA, 

lac. 

L. 

Latmir,  diffi-rence  leLween  ihe  noniiflal 
and  real  nrice  of,  i.  21 .  21.  ii.  76^ 
€ijiiipi<riilive  wHjci  o(.  in  £ngliiiid 
and  Fiaiici;,  Ijctiift  the  re.vvLiitiun,  L 
389, 3W).  '^ 
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Labour  ;  tfio  ml  wigtt  ot  IsIjou)  rc- 
gslnu  llic  incn»H-  iil  like  IsUiuniij; 
cIdkcs,  ii.  118 — Uic  [ajmcitt  uf  a 
OMfiilcniblc  fiart  e(  nlut  iiriiilil  tii 
tie  the  i»get  of  lohnnr.  oul  of  Ihti 
ptrbli  ntc>.  «  priiicipBliaiw  of  Uii' 
ci'ntinc  disiKai  nnionx  the  pmi. 
IW,  lOT. 

,  rBvcU  of  high  pricva  uf  oi/m  nnd 

«tNr  cnamodWiM  on  Ihv  pncM  of 
labour,Ii.431 — eCMiof  prodiacln); 
inprniiintmn  Itbonrcn,!- 170.171 
— iCMBTd  of  InbouT  io  Cblaa  ut  loir 
U  po»it>le.  til. 

an  ln(.T»«^  in  tbp  nominal  piu/^ 

of  latxrar  maj  lumvljiiwi  unl^  coH' 
tdbute  lu  nne  priijKiiliuitalljt  Itjir 
priccuf  |»«vitii>iii  wltltuutulllniitlcly 
bcllerin^  the  cuuililioii  al  Oio  |>uw, 
il.64,71.  7t  — it*  pticf,  nhcnlefllo 
Giiil  iliimttinl  li-vcl.  ii  a  tnu«t  iiu|iar> 
iBiit  puliiicul  baronicler,  fiiKraiiriR 
ihe  irlalKfU  brtntrn  iha  Bii|)|ily  i>f 
pro^ltionn  tini  tlir  clfiiL^Tkfl  Cut  l-livmi 
7fi~a  KBrrily  of  pmvitiont  iniitl 
DBtamlljr  tnn<l  In  tower.  iiii>ti'.i(i  <>( 
Io  nuMT.  die  piirr  of  labour.  F?. — 
to  pmpaninn  thr  prlfc  al  libiiiir  in 
■  scarcity  Io  llic  price  of  pio^iiiuiu, 
is  «S  thr  Mmc  Daluic  ai  a  niiiimuin. 
MkI  iMldl  diKCllv  to  foiiiiD^,  78,  71) 
—  aliturilU;^  uf  0\v  (^)^ml[Jll  deda- 
inatiiui,  "  (ImL  Uitr  iimrki-I  price  of 
laboiti  wuylil  alwavs  Cu  be  sullicieni 
rlPrv'illy  til  BUppuii  a  fnmily,  niiil 
lliat  eii.pli'jon'iil  i.mght  to  lie  fiuin.1 
for  h11  who  nn.*  williiii;  In  wurk,"  Pi 
^>f  a  tlviiiaml  fur  Ulioiir  iticrente 
npiilly  under  .m  iintciiain  mpp')' 
«f  fodili  llic  populuiion  "til  ii(Ivaiii:c 
till  poiiti*ci  V  clirclicd  Ijy  fammt,  i^r 
by  liiifOK 9  arising  frain  tc>ctc  want, 
tSi — ^linintv  uf  llie  gtII  aritiiif* 
froiii  a  market  ibIIilt  uisilcrducki^il 
wllli  laliuur,  tKxatiuiicil  \iy  (he  pre- 
i'alr(i<:r  (if  n  nY^lcfn  *if  luvrvL  rr^ 
*lnial  BDiong  the  poof,  !t9«— Ihe 
wages  of  labour  will  alHnji  be  legii- 
latcd  bf  Iho  propuriiiiii  oC  tbe  lup- 
pl]F  to  ibe  JiiinatiiJ,  I'^^-Sre  al«n  llir 
|^da-/W  lliroii(iln.iLt. 

^^SMHLWOilivMed ;  ihocqirpnt  ofhunn 
'Wu*ilu  «ii  tile  aiVTHee  tinic  of  dis- 
ttvuBmotigtlie  pour,  ii.  24^W-iii(;oii' 
uderalc  coiicliuions  sftcn  dntin 
iffuntt  till-  mduilrj  nixl  ipiirmiiiviit 
of  tlalct.  frnni  llie  appc  h  rufivi'  of  tiii- 
ciiltiviitcd  lHnil&  in  tiipm,  SlT-^S.'kl 
— riToi  iif  tirinjiinc  undpr  rullinlioii 
tijo  eiTBi  a  ijiianiiiy  of  poor  land, 


Lcipiir,  proponion  of  id  anQMl  »>f 

LejFiM,  a  vilJBue  of  tlw  AJp«i  praptr- 
lion  of  births  and  •atnonlisvlj 
liigli  probability  uf  life  in.  1.  343, 
SH.347. 

tt6my.     Sm  Uk  orljcle  Cial  litertfi, 

l^t  i  ^c/u\a&aa  rcaptctiBg-tbr  ptobli- 
bililjr  of,  nnd  tlie  tornn  life  al  Ue- 
nrTa,  in  tbe  •iitranili.  trrcnlccnlli, 
anil  fiiibiri^jiiti  («niurw«,  i.  S4I  — 
pruholiility  uf.  ill  jrtrnil  great  citici 
ua<]  tumo  vi|ln)ji^, -to^— ia  ScsUaoii, 
4'.1,  45S. 

rilmiriliiiiiril*  hljchto  a  vijto^uf 

ilie  Alps,  i.SM.Ms — fuesulifr.Mil 
pnibuirillly  of  lib,  in  troeril  paitiof 
S^itfviUud,    H\,    S^ — iimrcMrd 

avcraj^c  durntimi  of,  io  Kiij^janil  auil 
Wolft,  41:1. 

S,viteiii  uf  M,  Cmiditnxt  uilh  ra- 

iiicct  1(1  ilie  iutli-liiiiic  proloi^- 
uoD  orimniBii  Itfci  nuuiintdi  ii.  ft~ 
11;. 

lorge^kity  rair  amnnj  Iht)  MHO 

naliotit  of  AfricR,  t.  \Ai. 

Literary  barhilon;  gtrcai  niiiitbiv  of  in 
Cliiiin.  i.iiO. 

Li%%rpni}l,  piDparlion  at  its  annui;!  (uor- 
tnllly  to  its  popululion,  i.  106. 

r^ymfnn,  propoTliun  of  iu  nniivul  niar- 
lulilj  lu  ill  pupulatioii.  i.  V\ti-~.iM) 
^\Uc  mid  luridc  h\  Ibe  jir*t  liiiiii- 
bcr  of  ilenllgi,  Ulleil  by  tlic  rediin- 
daiit  birllik  frbiib  Uii^  e»tiiilry«  4l0, 
41l^lhR  elTi<eti  of  the  ilrradful 
plague  ill  IftBfi  weTi!  not  percrplible 
rutrrti  iir  tncmv  j^-nrs  xflcr.^tO — 

it!  eifcci  ill  pniiliiciiig  iiieli  iiiipniie- 

Birtil*  a*  l>iii<  caiB|iJclel}  crMllcateil 
that  diiiirdlT  in.  it.  ^.-iS.  i'.Oh,  Sll£— 
irmr  of  Sir  William  Pelty,  in  (mc- 
dictiiie  that  it  wiiiitil  4uii[ain  above 
iivc  iDillion  inhabilaula  jn  tlic  year 
IBOO.  i,  52r. 

r.ojrf.  virlu'iiii ;  ill  prcnlUr  ildinbli, 
ami  adaplBlioii  lu  l)ii>  iiatuiv  of  ibMi, 
ii.  3i.il— iiuprovird  iiale  in  whidi 
tbii  ]uiMitiii  wuulil  nisi  undCTn  »y)> 
lew  i^f  iiiurd  retlruat,  S71i  STV — 
■ucli  It  lyitMii  would  *tijv  Breally  in- 
rrenie  tlV  mm  of  pleaiurtUo  arnta-' 
tiiiiia  frum  ilie  pauion  of  Im'O,  t7S, 
S74. 

y.yin;-in-A«pifiiti,  piubn^ly  ratlicr  pre- 
judicial ilmii  oilicrwise,  1.  M9iS99i 

M. 

Magdibutgli,  dtikeJuiti  ut^  pmponlon 

of  ilianiiiial  niarrtage*  In  iu  popa- 
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•liui,  i.  StA — vnriatifitii  bi  tli«  prci- 
ponioni  iif  hlrltii  lo  driiht  aiid  la 
BMinagcg  at  dilfrmit  prrlrxl*.  i09. 

Mu'iumetnn ririvri, manjicrt of,  i.  tt6. 

Momelulift,  ihcir  op(>nc«»iir«  and  dc- 
iltncilva  g<>iieni nienl,  i.  I6S. 

MeHchattr,  {trapartiDii  «(  in  aiinuBl 
nortallijr  to  in  |io|itil>tg«ii.  t.  4Ud. 

Mana/'aetara :  atirmpri  lo  employ  tlic 
poor  ill,  oa  Miy  gtieal  icalt!.  hiire 
•liDOiI  iniiirinlilj  Tnilcd,  il.  l>t — tlic 
B*rienil  iac  rente  nt  thn  trmniifiwtnflng 
ijriUfiu,  aiiJ  ilie  iinaviiidabk' viirU< 
iioiit  of  iDiniifuciiinii^'  iKlMiiir.n  priii* 
ci|»il  cause  i>l'ciL»iiii|>  diiiicM  anione 
tJiv-  jitjur,  10$— unfavourable  »l«to  <5 
the  pAur  «ni played  in  inanufactdriei, 
with  rvtpcel  luW-sllh  mid  mherrrr- 
cumslnnm,  HIS.  t*0~*ulijccl  lo 
vurmiiuiit  fiom  llic  caprice*  uf  [ulc, 
«S— 324. 

JUanaun* /linnJ,;  italoof,  witli  inprcl 
IDIlii!  dieeli*  lo  pnpuUtmn,  i.  36,87. 

Marquttai  litaniti.  Mcwiattal  tcairily 
ol,  i.  8B. 

Unrriagt ;  pncikc  of.  In  Ouhute,  1. 
76 — the  avcrago  age  i^f  marrikge 
klinnil  alunyi  ne*ivr  la  the  nverage 
Mgn  of  deutta  than  marriagsii  lu  birlti, 
i76^-rtlcLiiiirc  o[icruliun  of  ilit  iin- 
tiiral  ctuxk  ID  cntiv  nmrriiiKr*,  sriiing 
froiuilivvlcw  of  ihc  difficulty  attend* 
iiig  ll>0  aupporl  of  B  large  ^mil^,  ii, 
-W — encouraged  iti  the  ordtnaiKiCs 
b(  Menu,  i.  I90~i[iii  iu  Clihiii, 
tilt,  113 — apjjHreiil  rtsiilli  in  Oie 
foriucr  iiitiaiiiM;,  SIS,  »14 — tn  the 
laWer,  C14— SiB. 

— ■ — -^•tiy  poailiTp  law  Ijniititig  ttm  aneof 
lairrrage  udjidi  •nil  iiiiniural.  ii.  IIIB 
— pemicioiu  «lli!ct(  of  aiij  direct 
rnc(iurat>ciu»iii<  to  nimriBf-E,  i.  399, 
330 — tilt  jireriiiling  ciulo-mi,  man- 
■n?rs>  uul  picjudic'Csofsociclj, ope- 
rate injuriomlv  in  Uiit  rckpf^l,  ii* 
S37 — J39— lilt  prtctifwof  innnkllid 
on  llie  iubJECl  tini  unirvnally  hivn 
niucli  ^uprriui  to  ihrir  tht^orks.  4U5 
— urigin  uf  ihE  |ircju  Jict  in  foiouf  of 
■D  IJldiacrjiDinut'  FTicuuTugcment  lu 
TOnfriage,  S5B,  j?9^inference  from 
St.  PbiiI'i  declaratinn  mpecting 
mamagc,  jaci — liinila,iii>ns  lo  ihcugi^ 
sf  mariinKr,  {•ropuscil  tiy  Pluto  and 
Ariatotic,  i.  S3fi.  137.  MB— liic  in- 
■titntiaii  of  niarriage,  or  aumeliiiflg 
Dearly  (^Divalent  Id  il,  iroulil  soul) 
multfniiiiaiuteiif  perCwt  eigilnlily, 
ud  of  mirMirainrd  romitiertt  of  ilir 

,  auttiUi  St — tilt  deoice  of  aiariisge 
rOL.  11,  L  1. 


wouhl  IWI  ndmit  of  amy  very  eottd- 
denblo  dinilnulion.  164— IM—  be- 
ncQcl*]  vlfrcta  to  he  praduccd  by 
fnttr  marring  under  a  ivitcni  of 
luorul  TCTlf«int,  cowtde'cd.  t7S  — 
Uiii  reilntnt   aiaori)!  tlv«  poor  Ihmi- 

uItci,  the  only  piietiiiiil  nipsii)  uf 

briCrrinL,'  Iheit  cuiiilitiuii,  j83— 191 
— coDsiiicrvliuii  uf  llic  ull'irct  wliich 
mighl  be  proiiticcil  liy  ■  diminiihcd 
mortality,  in  dponWMng  Ihe  iiumher 
of  iriarrlago,  .105— nmong  iIie  hijcher 
tatiLt,  LllUc  tnotn  ■■  wiritpd  with  re- 
ginl  10  (lie  prudential  rlwciL  lu  lusr- 
rtage,  ilian  an  IncrBBii-d  dcgrea  of 
flBpcct  and  of  pcrionnl  liiwrlj  lo 
>i«gleivonieii,35fl — among  lh»  lOTUr 
clniMLi,  the  uuue  ob)«cl  would  bn 
Rtiiinnl  by  t)ie  nlnblialimcnl  of  ft 
pccprr  (jilrin  uf  pdtuchltLl  rduCB- 
tian  (Si^c  iht  aitick-  E^ucition ).  ill. 
■ — tlie  priidentinl  reilMiiil  frum  mar 
tiag><  tia*  inertfoard  Ihivugliout 
Eurogie,  433.~-.Sce  alauthu  articlra 
Frui(t'tUit4a.  Prudrntial  nwi  Mcr«i 
Rcamitii,  nnd  rutiigamy, 

Marrkga  ;  prapurlioti  of,  in  Sco-tland, 
i.  -lis, 

ill  N'lrwDy.  small ;  ettne  of  Ihii, 

i.  tet. 

—  in  the  Pa>->  de  Vaud,  my  nnill. 
1.358. 

proportion  of,  lo  lh«  wbol*  pafu- 

lalioD,  in  Ituilln.  i.  Sa-\, 

iu  EligllTii!  mid  Wnlr-n,  i.  4O0. 

lalBf  111  Scollund  Ihan  fumiL-riy.  i. 

4o4. 

proportion  ol,  to  birth*,  i.  4T6 — 

iW. 

in  Eiiglind  and  Wale*,  i.  416. 

dependcnccofmniriBf^ton  (Ica1l)i. 

i.  350,  3tl— S!T. 

number  of  iiiarriagti  in  iho  Gi^eli 

ihuMh  inRus«iii  lor  tlio  year  17<ia, 
i.3l7 — froi»  Iftnfi  10  latU.  lis. 

ufaiinuul  marriage!  ill  Fraltr.'c  ht- 

fore  Che  wiir.  1.  .16*,  3(ii--Stc  nbn 
Ihe  article  Br^iftor,  siwl  Eojlond 
(1825). 

Matimum  loinetimpt  ^^tabtithrd  in  the 
Turkiih  dutninidna,  i.  185— lo  rvgu- 
lat«  Ihe  price  of  Uboar  by  Ihe  priro 
ufproviniotii  is  of  Uie  same  iwtute  u 
a  raanimuin,  and  bodi  mwisurn  U-%iA 
directJj  to  famine,  ii.  78,  79. 

M(u( ;  a  large  luhicriplioii  for  the 
poor  woiilrt  only  r»ii»e  tiic  prii»  of, 
wilhoiil  ennhltiiK  ihtin  tn  procutc  on 
IncrraKd  qiiaiiuty,  ii.  S*. 

ftfecAanic't  IntttiMtio",  i'.3,^.V  nete. 
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HmMi  Himct*  {rum  the  nrdnuiima  of, 
i.  190— )9r. 

Mhiw*)  (requfnt  lorciiy  of  pr«*Hioni 
iti>  i>  60 — i^uick  progcvii  which  the 
8tMi>i*li<Dic>iiy  ciiuile  in  inpulBtbii, 
KKwithitaiidiing  ill  ill  iiuiiHK'iiieiit, 
Slj — crualtka  of  ihelinl  viUen.ii. 
90. 

Mlf^alioni  oi  oiiuikiiiid,  Uic  *«rly,  ciin- 

■ularttd,  I.  9t — 9V— of  ih«  anclrni 
Gcrnuiiw.  regular  niwt  tooMried, 
101— loS. 

Jfjrl.  or  gencriJ  land-lux  piid  hi  ilie 
(ultaa  ;  modvrnU  iin  itirJf,  liut  iiiadu 
oppr*iJivi  tnd  ruiiioui  byihe  ■gtnb 
o( Kinimiiwiit,  i.  IBO — ibJ. 

MiHfit,  cIhtcIu  Ui  popuUtion  uliich 
luiue  under  tliit  liead,  i.  l6 — ilii^ 
gnifnivonmrqtKnct  u[  *>cwi  ik  tioie> 

MoV,  tlic  iLiDiil  falil  of  all  Bi«n«tm  lo 

frrodmii,  ii.  31 ».  31.^— iti  trndenc/ 
to  pioducc  tyrnDny,  513— the  tJmid 
<i(i(  ODjed  the  I  lie  !iiirr>.'o<lcr*  aftlir 
privilqpMof  llii:pccple  to  ihcgvvcni- 
WMit,  314,315. 

Mogiili,  ftflcr  cniiquf  ring  Ihe  nerUiem 
pfuviKn  of  Chills,  prnpuied  in 
council  10  cilcrmiiinliT  nil  In  irilia- 
UUnti,  1.  Ill— Iticir  dcau-ucliie 
wmr>,  ICa. 

Umhji  ewHrt  ba  luiulc  llie  mcsTia  of 
witliig  IhrrnndltiiLri  iifllii-notiruith- 
out plupaitioEinbl_i  di?|>r*uiii^ti[ licit, 
it.  65 — mBj  conh't  twrtlctititt,  liui 
not  UDlvcnal,  nuittaucc,  IIB — Sea 
•Im  llw  article  Banh. 

Moral  Cdif< ;  it  is  no  valid  ohjcctiiMi 
tgaitial  lbs  puUicniioii  of  unr.  thai 
It  will  never  be  urilv-rriollv  prncliicil, 
iL  t83. 

Uoral  mtntitit  dvliacd,  i.  1  j,  timi  unit. 

0(  out  OliligntiiMi  la  pnctio*  ihii 

Virtu*,  a.  S55 — it  U  wiminlj  Ihi* 
but  of  nil  il)Q  iiniiii'dlMle  oIimIls  iu 
populnlioB,  ZJ6—HK  vfiiii'wta  re. 
«pcclins  popukticn  uri^'iiiiLliiiK  in 
b*rtiai\>i)*  n^ei  hnvn  iJtrvcnU'd  ui 
fram  iiiendingiadiediciaicxirfca- 
»on  and  iialure  no  lliii  gubjocl,  *(>.— 
Ilw  erlj*  ftri*iiig  fmtn  llii-  F>cr«sivc 
iiidut^«nca  of  the  pouioiii,  nn  admii- 
nitiuu  that  llisy  ought  |i>  be  rc- 
itnineil,  S.Sfi,  9ST  —  Ihc  cowe- 
c]ofnc«  »f  inrrpiuiiig  too  fail  cri' 
adTnotritioin  of  tli*-  wiiH'  kind,  S57— 
dJMMc*  arc  indi.cniliiiit  iliti  wf  liavr 

,  offended  asiiiiiM  luiiic  uf  rlio  Intti 
of    nalui-c.    SA8  —  tbui    cpidemitj 

ftalnl  out  that  we  have  iiic'raHwl  too 
ut  for  thu  rgeant  o(  tiubsiiteoiM, 


i6.-— evil  t-Acta  of  an  irregular  iii- 
dvllfviicc  vf  Ih4'  pa4«iciiiB,  %${l— vd 
a  dtiDiniitinn  nf  the  plcuutit  ■riaiig 
fruni  llicir  ^railfiMtUn  wroold  pro- 
due*  ft  niudi  gnmer  Itrni  tlun  gaiu 
to  HTimal  tiappiDm.  WO  —  pecu- 
liar ildigbu  M  TktiaetM  Ui«c,  Ml 
—  the  pamiou  belwecu  tbe  wwi 
vperatM  pemMiiMMlj  u]>on  biuMfi 
tonduci,  «fil.  «««— b>t  iho  nxiii 
paworfal  IcitdcncyW  aofien  and  ■!{■ 
iionuc  Uic  character,  td5— vtMnc- 
ut,  and  bu  moit  bcneSeiai  «Svci>i 
whfrc  obitiick*  are  Ihrovn  in  ihn 
waji  <>f  verjr  carty  nnd  uairmal  gn- 
tilimtion.  36$,  164 — lh«  e«il  naalt- 
■iig  from  ill  itrr|tulaT  tuiluJgncc 
inatX  iml  br  di ml iiiatiod  bjlberi- 
lijirliuii  »i  dimiiiuiioti  uf  ill*  panjon 
itti'K,  9t^i,  l&a — i»  Ihit  uid  all  the 
olhor  panioiu,  ii  ti  oidj  tha  rrgul»- 
lion  or  dirrclioii  of  thpm  that  Ji 
warned,  tab — Ihe  province  of  reatou 
i>  llic  ft'^vcruDicnt  of  ifao  pauioiu, 
rSb— ibefe«untlil5atlhe«|ie«it*t«o 
would  not  admii  at  any  wrj  comI- 
dnable  dioiiuutiun,  966 — S69 — mn 
would  tbo  deiiie  of  nairiayte,  MB, 
S$9 — iheduijrofuMcalrairaaMrMts 

ti|M>n  tlin  nniv  foundation  u  our 
obligstion  lo  praoliia  any  of  (he 
olltcr  virtupi,  ik. 
Muml  rMiruijK  ;  Of  llie  I^ll««l«  wtiitb 
wuuld  rcAitil  lo  Sucieiy  from  llir  Pro 
rftlcjioe  of  itii>i  Mrluc,  u.  9T0 — cc 
iiiovid  of  anj  iniputiitiua«nllii;||ooif- 
neta  uf  llx.-  Dicii^,  fui  cnllinu  b^inga 
titio  cuslpnce  by  the  laivi  ornalarc. 
nliich  cuinnl  bj  iho*e  Ihhi  b*  lap- 
pnrted  in  ciiMcncc,  I70,  *71— the 
tulijcclicii  ofdit  paiMon*  a  principal 
r«]iii>ile  to  hnppion*,  tli — bene- 
ficial siilo  of  society  edilUiiinB  a 
^wut  prevn]eui:e  of  mural  rcMiaiiit, 
S7I,  S7S — in  -luch  a  aiatr,  the  pe- 
riud  brfure  laarringB  muiC  be  paWd 
in  strict  cliiutitv.  1174  —  puril;  of 
iiitt:n.'oiirv;  bBlwrt'ii   fouag    penoni 

iji  ih»r  circumttafiCMi  wi—iuet 
■nariiaKM  woutd  prolong  Ae  pe- 
riod of  youcli  Mid  hope^  BBd  lead 
lo  fewer  ultiiiiMe  dlsHppoliitmcnta, 
t?4,  i^7j— IIk  idch  eiigflfala  ago 
for  thciti  limit  depend  cndielj  on 
fircuinMan™i  tind  nlunlion,  476 — 
cilijci^ibi)  fconi  thn  difficulty  of 
mornl  rcolrninl  nunricd,  t76,  *T7 
— tliii  sjtleai  wouLiI  vcrr  ipeatlj 
increase  the  «aiD  of  pfeaMtable 
wnBatiani  fraoi  the  puwoo  of  lov«. 
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S77— miglu  Ih:' CI  peeled  to  ii^prini 

itniigi),  uf  ,i^,  f,  (tnl«  tit  suvitilT  III 
■war  of  defence,  2B1 — cnndujiioii  r 
the  juitice  of  the  Di?itj  uniiupv«cli- 
•ble,  ill  iiiabiiii;  this  virliif  nocL'i^iirj 
by  liugciicri-illnws.  syi.  382. 
M<irai  ittlrninl ;  (liii  it  llie  only  cflVc- 
luftl  mode  of  bcttiriTg  tlip  (iiitflilViii. 
ofllic  poor,  ii.  IBS— a91— loiiiidi-r- 
Mtlon  of  (lie  objection  luiliiimeuurT. 
tl»t  by  rDilCHVouring  lo  urge  Itui 
■Joty  oil  the  {luiir,  we  ninv  iiicrEisi^ 
111*  quHnlily  of  vice  relating  loiho 

iiL*(,  au'i — syy. 

Viiiilicniinii    of    the    j)riilp>pl<'9 

rnBiinninrd  oii  ilie  siibjn:!  uf  mornl 
Ksiniint,  ill  ♦?',! — 496 — Sec  nlm  Ilic 
uilii;lc  IVui/dilwl  ii<ilruu(. 

McJr(«/i(»^ ;  r>iiirr  of,  ritreiiiclv  vHriuljIe, 
i.  Va'/,  960— ilit'iaidn  r.f  tlie  tUlrs  ,>r 
Eu(0|ie  imn  dames  in  this  resiwcl. 
3SS--S33 — liBs  dcLreawtl  in  almost 
«Tcry  towiiin  Eutupe  tviililii  the  \mt 
WO  yrtn.  388— annual  lunrtalilv  in 
Engloi.d  antl  Wjiln  coiisiJcicd,  dOa 
^-414 — dilftreui  [■raportion?  of.  in 
toiTiiB  and  in  villw!;fs,  4l)S — Wl — 
Sec  «Iso  Iho  urtlcli'i  Deatfii,  EugUmd 
illi-i5).  France  (iat&). 

Moicuu,  inaiisgeiiieiiL  of  liic  EuuiKJling- 
linapilal  af,  i.  310,  Sll. 

Mouiivg;  jierfccllan  of  the  art  of,  in 
Switxcrlaiid  aitd  Norwuy,  i.  3aii. 

N. 

NclnTt;  coiulBncy  of  tlnf  la-wi  of,  tiie 

fouadaTiuii  of  all  huinsn  knawlcdg^, 

ii.  H), 
A'ayri,  (lieir  prUL-Ucr   with  reipect   to 

l)ie  cumcncicc  of  llic  seies.  &c.  i. 

159,  SOO. 
Nedo-d,  cr  piilrid  Pcvert  of  \i\e  Tropicij 

i.  151. 

Ntgronalima  at  Africa;  llieir  hnblli, 
powerful  checks  lopiipuiulioii,  uiii 
— con^loiit  wotii  and  wiinl  of  indiii- 
•»y,  143 — shaitntu  of  life  among 
them,  ta,  146 — practice  of  oiaii' 
risge.  146,  14T — ataal  nnd  coualani 
eiporlHtiunofslasen.l*?— Uie  popu- 
lalinn,  iLDl>iiitiataDiliiig  all  itieie  «ii- 
cititittuvtcei  cuiiUiiusllj  preMJiis  1^^ 
jon-d  the  means  of  lubsiilciite,  14-7, 
14fl — practice  of  polygamy,  bthI  lis 
elfecli  «wiii(Jered,  146 — l,iO— 153 
— ducascs,  m — ■povcrly,  bud  diet, 
and  want  of  cIcanlincM,  J55 — 
drcodful  initoiicci  of  ftiulnc,  16i>- 


Knoftufv;  pTopurtiun  of  il«  iiiurUllty 
ta  lui  piipiiluiiuii,  i.  40b. 

New  Cnledenia,  uctniivtial  aoreilj  at. 
i.Sil. 

iVctD  Engltiid.  hardships  OK pctteoceil  !n 
ihi'  litM  leitlemrnt  (if  tliiii  miouy,  ii. 
.11, 

Nfui  Utltatid ;  Sinte  •>(  ihe  Knlivei  of, 
witli  Itcipccl  lo  Ihe  Chccln  to  Popu- 
Isliod,  i.  *6— scarcity  trl  fiHjd.fJ — 
19 — true)  irealiiieiil  nf  Ihrir  women. 
anil  eailj  union  uf  Itic  fiexc*,  O — 31 
— B  preiil  pnrl  of  llie  women  wilhuflt 
i:l[ildi'<:ii,;ll^aui;kiit|iclail>iirciibiiriviJ 
iilivc  willi  tli<^  Rinilicr  nC  li«r  dvalh. 
W — diliiciiliyof  ipariiiathilclrtji.34 
— wirs  brtneen  diffcTeiil  rribei.aiirt 
|ierpeiiiaL  privnin  ooiitcili ;  umiuiet 
of  living;  uinJ  Hreodfiil  r|iulcniic, 33 
—  ftill  llic  populnliim  krc[i«  uplo  m''\ 
levelwith  Ihe  average  supply  til  (uod,  - 
31 — liaiililiipi  eiprii*iirpd  in  llic 
lirsl  aeitli'iiieMt  at  the  coloiiy  of  Port 

JucLsQii,  ii.  dVM'i^- 
.Vcm  Jrntf/,  BvtL'Biteptoportionofbirth) 

(o  Htaliis  in,  i.?>W. 
N*w  2*»Und;  «aie  of,  with  rMpwl 
Ki  Ihe  clierku  lo  popiilaliim,  i.  €B — 
perpelual  lioslility  nf  ihc  liiffurctit 
irlbea,  and  llicircaiinibaliMiiiOa — JO 
— lliQ  pi"pu!nl)<jii,  iicvertHrlpM,  »el- 
doni  repre'Md  below  the  nvottgn 
means  of  !iub*ijli'Hi'e,  71, 
timilta  Soutid,  freqnctil  Karclty  of  pro- 

vinionsnt,  i>6l,67. 
Ntrth  nf'  I^iimfw.      Sac    (ho    articles 

Etiropr  and  fJrrmnm. 

Plenhamptun,  proponion  of  it*  Buntut 
morlnlily  to  i1^  piipulaliou,  j,  40fi. 

Noneaft;  Slale  iil,  wiili  Ilr>po«  to  llic 
Chi-cki  to  PopulBiioii.  i.  iiV—'tts 
mtirlallL;  xiiall,  >'«(  iu  pfipkiJuilon 
has  ntil  rupidly  intreaied,  SftU^tho 
pie^enlii'o  efieelu  pruponitiuably 
greal,  ?(i<),  1 6 1  — unuac*  of  the  imall 
iDumber  or  iiinrriage*.  Sit — unfa- 
rourableiieu  of  (he  toil  aiidclinialCi 
263— S<i?— Che  p»i?veMi*e  elieek 
eiintTibotcbconBidcmlily  tntiic  saiall- 
neuof  ilie  inortalily.  SIj8.  i6'i — oti- 
iilaQle»  10  iniprciied  cuilivnlion  of  llic 
land.  2e9—!t?  2- recent  a[l»n<:ej, 
h(/wcvci,  boili  in  that  re^pcel  and  ill 
pikfi Illation,  Vl'j,  171 — lix-'  wuodasre 
loniuti.niei  eli-Hied  away  lou  precipi- 
tjitely,  without  coiniUeraliut)  ul  Itie 
probable  lalnc  of  llic  land  when 
cleared,  l71 — prcipwrllenof  iu  jMtly 
birthi  to  Ihe  pup-ulalion,  '17i. 

«tst«  oi  the  poor  better  in  many 

retpecis  ilitinin  England,  ii.  S49. 


sie 
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Santiett;  propi^rlion  ai  its  nnniial 
movtalil^  to  in  popdaiwu,  i.  104i 

O. 
t^tBtiant.  (rnrral,  to  lUr  priiicipki 
nd  TCMnninjii  of  thii  Buuy.  an- 
(irered,  M.  ♦«— dm,  ili«t  ilicj  t«ii- 

liwllcl  (be  gn)>inil  cuinniaiid  of  tli? 

f«pI«nHh  il>o  i-arth,  -MA.  444^thiil 
thr  luiiiral  chrcki  in  pupiilution  nlll 
•lwa>ibctuflici('nt.  nidtnul  miirliiiK 
l«anvvlticr*i<l»,'Mi)— rc9p«.-(iiiiK''<c 
practicable  iiicreafc  111  iH'fiilitlitiii.-ldC) 
— Ki|>«ctiiij{    Ihp   ubolilion  of    thr 
poor  \nvit,  tit — Hut  cvvrv  pntclr 
cable  bciKni  luay  tw  oblaiiicil  ti,v  iiu 
fKOvciJ  iiifBtiim  uf  dvil  polity,  wiili 
^001    riikin^  IIiB  ilanj^f  of  |it<ii»ul- 
gftlini;    new    u|iiiiiiit»    wliich    luii'^ 
■Inrni  ifie  prcjiiilirci  ntlhepuur.Jdy 
— irspri'titifl  ibc  fcclitigi  of  €ic«|iiin 
ilenej  in  arnne,  irha  Inmral  a  am 
riciion  of  ilic  irulb  uf  tbt  iirincipltj 
ftfthl-  Eua]'.'J7l. 

DiiffilnAno,  triDporary  imrcily  al.  i.  8P. 

Orvniitc  gnrfectibJlty  uf  iJiu'i  ;  M. 
CoiiilOTCCl'i  )7sl«m  rc9[KCIiiig.  uii 
wnrrtiitnl,  il,8 — lei- 

OttUialiom  ill  pupiil  iliuii,  in  cjviliicd 
maA  in  wtriigr  llfi^,  i^  IS— VS. 

fhtiarki.lheii  i.\\tpi't\i\gTU(>de af  living, 
i.  167. 

Otnheile,  lit  liiiatinncc  cxircnicljf  fu- 
TOunibIc  to  papuiaiioii,  i.  Tx — loiiic 
vtts  powerful  clicclii  Tiiuit  bi-  Imccd 
in  Itic  habiti  oi  thi^  pcopk.JS — «iiu 
nerallon  of  tliru  ;  ICiitcroiP  (iJcielic>i, 
73,  Ti — iiiruilicicic  prraiilkd  tu  atl 
clitti'i,  T5— rilrn^ivF  lirbauclii'rv 
■nd  priiriiie'ioiij  intettoufir,  75,  Tti 
— cniEnitu  Willi  irjjunl  lo  miiiriupr, 
mid  chnnging  of  ct-niiw^llniii,  7« 
rrcqiic-ni  and  ttnlrDuiivn  linHltllir*. 
IT — human  Mtctilicct  niiil  iliwrdcii., 
'7,  MJ — c*«;ii  lliciE  eliccltj  Imvc  not 

alwAV>  I"?'    rfOlVll  llic    |l<l|<utulivil  to 

ttin  iVicI  (rt  the  niemnnf  «iihti.i«nef, 
1. 7B*^iu»l«ciJ  living  cil'tlieditrei*!!.! 
iRiiki,  7U — 79 — «ttaurilljiapjr  ilp™. 
pulatron  lincc  Captain  Cook'a  la«t 
Tiail,  60 — iSe  iHipiiliiliuii  ul  picacnt 
rcpreiMd  joniidcmbly  Mow  Iho 
average  luiraii!!  of  tutiiiilciicc,  Sl- 
id fetliiilj  probably  cms Bcinirci,  UII. 

OutruMi,  ill  IiidoBtnn,  nnticlied  ilatc 
•>[.  I.  I'M,  ISP. 

Osen,  Mi-i  bencvolrnce  of  lilt  int^n- 
tioiH.  ii-   to — cxAminntiftii    of    (he 

£rinciplc  of  tr|UMilit^    pfupQ^d  b^ 
ifi»i  41— «6-obscCT«i(irM  on   the 


ijtslt^m  of  cqaalilj  prapoaed  brliin, 
it      hia   ivatooi    fbr    ijnprm'in;^    Uif 

eondiiioa  oj   the  poor  eaoMAriri, 

P. 
rurhoi.  llicir  dem-uctlTc  nIaitiMi  in 

lliTif  pruviiuvi,  I.  ISO — 183. 
Paint,  Mr.  j  errDneout  prineiplFiof  hii 

Ki|[htiufHun,  ii.  318— Sf4. 
FBTagicai,  uccaiuinal  tcareilj  of  pDni- 

Hium  ill,  i.  60. 

PtrU,  urDp<jriiuii  uf  tit  annual  mar- 
riayct  lu  in  popiiliiiion,  f.  Sj7 — of 
aniiiixl  birthi  and  df^atln  Ut  the  po- 
piilalkiii.  in  i«venil  Ttlbpa  ■roiHid, 
Xi\. 

Piaiih  p^j-taUc,  ditKUscir):  picturE  vf, 

ii.  SiiJ — allnwaiicn,  rilFCtt  of,  on 
popiilniian.  i3i. 

Pauimi,  eiil  rlleuti  uf  an  irregular  iu- 
iliiigrliL-cur.ii,  !.!*,  !JT.  SA9 — n  iIl- 
in  ill  ml  lull  of  the  jikusiiic  anBiii;  fruin 
tlirir  gtatificiliun  troulil  |iru>l"«i  a 
iiiii<.-h^inMer  l-owthan  gaintogeDrnil 
ha  ppiiiHs,  960,  est — till!  psMionbR- 
Cwreii  ilie  w«e«  uperaica  pfrnianrnlly 
upuii  huniitn  mdiIuci,  <6l'-hBallic 
luott  poweiAil  ^c'lldcllc^  to  aoftoi 
and  iiit'liuiiitc  Ilia  cliaraclei*,  Mt, 
S63 — isslroiigi^tt  and  h;i*  matt  bolc- 
ciul  elTi>rlii.  wliL>rt'  objiaelcs  are 
tlirotin  in  ilio  way  of  eccy  early  nnil 
imivrnnl  grail licnlioii.  SfiS — tfx  ctII 
toulting  ijxini  ill  irccgDlar  itidni- 
jicncc,  11111*1  not  be  dimiaiihcd  hj 
tli«  c^itineiian  Dr  dimiDiition  «f  tiit 
pnuioii  ilarlr  Sii'l,  2613— in  thii  and 
a|]  liie  oUirr  patiioitt,  il  bonPytlic 
rrguJaliun  nr  ilirecllaii  of  ibcm  Ihnl 
ii  \*iiinetl,  3(i9,  966. 

PtiMttmt  iiiifiiiiis,  mnderti  [  il;ile  of, 
with  rvsppcl  in  thp  chfcki  1«  papula- 
tinii  (Soc  ihi?  fiilkie  Tartitn'),  I-  IZO 
^KiiiiiefAlioii  «f  checks,  IW— 
tiinii)  xo  ilic  pQpulaUnngf  acnoniry 
ilticlly  pnttorsl,  3&4>  3A6— notiirnl 
FuiteiK^ni  whifh  ilnuppliet  la  ctni- 
gratiaii,  S.ilt— 9e«  ftlio  the  ■iticle 
SUcplirrdl. 

J'iiiipm'»m.     Sec  Piiijf, 

J'uyi  lU  f'auti,  various  tlalttticiil  pnti- 
rulan  rctjiccliiij;,  L34f — 3411—351, 
331— S.M.  S36. 

Fretani,  Sttiu;  remacfcitble  itnunca 
iif  one  pnncMini:  a  clear  coniprtbra- 
eioti  of  (he  lubject  of  popolilkii,  1. 
358— 3(;t>. 

PiiuiiMr-/,  Ri^Min  1  lUle  of,  L  SI*— 
316 — coiwIliiiMi  uf  in  Fmncc,  im- 
proied  tincc  ili«  [evolution,  i.309. 
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^trfKiiiiiiii!/  of  tnan  ;  Ai,  Coudtucnt's 

>ysl«B>  rrs|>ci;ting,  liiaiiiii^rdi  i\.  8 — 

Prrna,  laic  marriigeK  unioiig  ili<i  lowvr 
cLigaci  of  pvojilcol,  i.  18&— lUte  of, 
willi  firipciM  (u  llii;  clici'Iii  ti>  pupil- 
InliDU :  llic  dicHdfuJ  cuiivulsiuiii  hi, 
Ijhvc  tcoxi  fuldJ  lo   a^ricultiirtj  liiii, 

1B9 — laiMilpoit,  nnd  oilirr  cauici, 

1B9. 
ftrui  ijDick  pTogrcu  wliicli   ilic  SpB- 

niili  culutiy  luetic  in  p-upuluiiuii,  n<ii- 

villittn^jtJtn^    il»  ilJ   ri^HtiBh^riiicnlj  ■■ 

315 — cruelliti  aS  Ibe  tiral  ai'llJfM,  ii. 

50, 
flofur.  Its  r>vii{;et  in  the  Turkiih  do* 

tuiiiiuns,  i.  166,  il!7> 
«  conHmit  udiiionilioQ  lu  tlicpeo- 

pk' ugai^ul   tlii'it  I'lllli  DJiil  lotpur,  ii. 

duvi  nul  miicli  diiiiluiiFi  llic  avfi- 

a^F  populnliuii,  i.  !itO. — See  nisutliii.' 
uiiiutc  Efidfmia. 

^lata,  mL'uscir^i  proposed  by  lull  lo 
regulate  |iDpulatiD[i,  J.  iT\!> — bv  cil- 
courHgin^',  or  chtcLiiij^  it  by  [iii?ai» 
of  bdita  u  ra  and  of  mnikj  uf  iliigioi:^. 
ih. — bjdcsltojing  I  he  child  ren  nfilic 
uiferiDr  ckiiuiis,  and  all  burn  impcr- 
fect,  1(36—by  liiiiiliitu  Ihi-  ngi-  al 
niarrfiisi  ancf  pf  bciuing  cliJldtMi, 
23(>.  237  — h«lliiLsn'id('iiiI.v  tnw  ilic 
tlcoug  (tiidciiL'V  1)1  populnliuii  la  ■»• 
crrojc  ItrjoiiJ  tlic  muiina  ol'  aubais- 
IllltC.  i.  S3J — 'iiicotisialrncifs  iji  liii 
plnii  nbatrv^d  hy  Amlulle,  £33, 
tSfi. 

I'Uiilif;  Ol)  llw  preiailiiig  ErtDtB  re- 
spcttiiig  tliii  Subjct't  as  connected 
viilh  rfipuljilioii,  ii.  SSP — trrpr  of 
mpiHiiinj;  timl  uii  iiidvutc  of  pupil- 
IbIiuii  ill  aiij  ttkle  iiul  cultivated  to 
tlio  utniitit.  wiil  tend  tu  iiU't;m<.-ii(  l)ie 
rtliilivc  plf^iity  uf  Uic  whuie  jociely, 
iVi.— onincreaaeuf  IKipululioiinriitiiig 
Audi  thv  inipTuring  alntc  of  u^^ricul- 
tiift,  icry  dillVnsHt  (rom  iu  unre- 
MritWd  incrfnw,  S30.  aSl  — iSJ— if 
it  di'iiiiiiid  rurl.ilioiir  incd^aws  tupld- 
l_y.  llmiijjli  tlic  supplj  ol  fogd  lie  uii- 

L-CtUil),  lIlC   populutioil  n'lll  BiivBIICr 

till  fiotltivcl^  tlictkeii  by  fjin.iiie, 
iir  di«ii»e>  niising  Ifoni  iMtre  wunl, 
•jaa— sturtil.v  uiid  eilrciiic  povcnj 
ninj'  or  tmy  out  accuiiipaiiy  an  iii- 
crc<uii)g  pupululiuii,  but  luu^t  nvccs- 
aariLv  fli^c'uMipiLii\~  a  pLTrimiifntiy  d4:^' 
dining  popiiUlioii,  i&.^llie  pftju- 
di  era  TF! peeling  populHlionstiiMLiglj 
rttfniblf  the  old   prejudice)  obuDt 


eperii!,  Wr— ignoisiice,  dopotiim, 
mid  uppr[;»ioii  will  eoJUtuiOj  cauK 
a  luit  slate  uf  pcpuUliou,  in  ipilc  of 
till*  birth  of  any  nuiubrrr  of  clvild>«n 
»niiu»lljr,  2J9 — a-11  — BgticiiJlure 
may  iimif  prupcrly  be  teniiL-d  ifip 
I'lnciL-iil  i-nuac  uf  pupiiliilifii,  tlinu 
ptipuhilifii  111"  ujjiiLuJibiic,  fiji;.— PC 
v«niie  Ilii:  luurfc  uf  pupulalimi,  mill 
Iiul  pupiilaliuiiof  icvriiuF.  tit,  S4J, 
t^ — wualc  amuug  llii:  lich,  at  lunil 
rciiiniiiiiig  iiiicullivatcd,  du  not  ili- 
llmucf  ih«  nvvragc  clisires*  ut  tlic 
Jniur,3W~ititip|Hidi:r^iifoii>clti»ion» 
aflciidriinii  Hgaiiiil  Itif'tiKtuiIiji  und 
giivFijiiiiL'iii  tii  i\ain,  rrijin  iliv  nji. 
licMiuiitr  of  uncujiivQii'iJ  IiiikI*  in 
Ihviii,  Sir^sSO— eirwr  uf  lii'ln^lng 

l/of  pu-br  laud,  3j()~llic;  (jucttioM^^ 
ii  not  wbcilicr  iliu  ptudiito  uf  tlio 
faiih  iiiB^  \k  uliwluifly  iii('ii.'B)cd, 
bul  wliutlirf  ii  Jjiay  be  iutrcujcd  »u 
aa  hi  keep  uac?  witli  iili  iiiii'hfckii'd 
p(ipiilfltinii,  a.il.  —  S»c  Cam  l,attt 
i;i8;.i).if«ri«f«. 

Plou^fi  ill  Sjiid,  ofleii  oiil>-  the  brniicli 
of  u  ricf.  i.  JOS,  163. 

i^Uand,  (111  iiidaiiCG  mIici'c,  ouilcr  [li« 
Hgricukiiral  i-vitciu,  Ilic  cuiidilion  of 
IliC  lower  cItiiUL'i  !i  xery  wKtched, 
ii.  \i6,  lUT — Ihr  rrnwii  tif  xucb 
vrrulchcdnirsj  slnlctl,  12".  IIJU. 

V'tttitidai  ccinamy.  girul  I  liipui  lance  af 
ihc  diifiititiu  uf  lis  ptiuciplea  i  ih«y 
tlinuld  fil  If  tit  Ibi'iu  a  brniKrji  of  uur- 
vcrsit^  educBlion,  ii.  353,  354,  «0<l 
nntt. 

^-(■laiS),  increoslnp  aUpntiun  piiid 
lu  (be  acieiic«  of,  ii.  ;sb'\,  SiJ,  not*. 

PaUiiciil  Jtiilk-r,  (;ciicrul  clmmctKr  of 
fllr.  Gadwiii'i  wofli  nil,  ii.  IB.^See 
llie  iitlitle  Ciodwin. 

Potusi"'<il  flilQHL'd,  bill  si'Moin  vtcdp 
lliumig  tlin  AjtlFiiuill  Illdiiilla,  i.  ii — 
111  somii:  i:lt:gi\-«'  oltUunUjry'  ijii  tbc 
MhIkiiiicIbui,  l.'ij — ill  I'iTcFtonpo- 
piilulion  i;iiiiudcrc(l.  l.U)  — 153 — in 
diiint  nt'gm  imiiuiit  ul  Afilca.  iiiughi 
by  Uir  wife  mill  not  tlir.  butbnnil, 
l50-.-iii  iht  Turkliji  ijriiiiinii>rij.  lets 
prodiit'llvc  f-vrn  in  iiidividiinl  f^ini- 
liei  llinn  niuiio^arD},  IS6  — ifiidilo 
dep-Rdt  ilie  leiimLi'  tlisrjdcr,  anil, 
)iy  bciiti;  piiu'liicil  fimutig  llioupc- 
tiot  daises,  rciiduta  h  diflicidt  fot 
tbciu'wcr-cluasei  luoljlaill  wivci,  146* 
111 — igfi.— For  Ihi'  <ip^(i»ile  cuii- 
lam,  ivv  llie  aititle  Hut(«>nil». 
Pimaania,  geiierial  inortalilj  iOt  i.  390 
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— pPOpDrtidii  uf  Kcoiiil  iiinir1«gc». 
4ft — viristivnfi  inllic  [iro|w«lioiiiii:it 
binli)  tu  <lcstlit  *ii(l  lu  luarriiigct  *1 
diffrtriil  iH-rindii,  MW. 
pMr;  mcnsures  ntl>Feling  tlirir  relief 
in  Swilferlftnd.  antl  eflect  of  tlie>c, 
i.ica,36J — (iippciTI  of,  in  Scollnnri, 
Ml— rcfDarkt  by  Scotch  vriltn.  on 
Ihe  italc  uf  ihc  poor  in  En^aad, 
46S.  463— pftnfipnl  cnuwa  of  pBn- 
pcriBin  Bt  Uii:  prut^nl  ciiiit,  ii,  106, 
-^^  of  Puor-Lam:  lliuic  <it  Eii^IsikI, 
iIiiiukIi  (h<y  limy  lime  HlicviHlud  iii- 
dirjjual  mbfurtmii:,  liavc  ipivid  tiic 
evil  in-pvr  u  l&rgrr  tiLrfnct,  iL  G^ — 
cnuirn  why,  niitulltoluiidiiig  ihc  im- 
tDrnur  Mini  winuiitlv  I'lillcnnl  (oitlie 
poor,  M>  niiicli  dlstri'ai  iiill  riisti 
^•moog  ibciu,  lb,— a  snbicripiion  (tr 
^^Iho  poor  wDTilil  only  iriorcDB'?  ptc 
portionally  thi^  pricv  cf  ptorijioni, 
lj<l~«vvii  if  Itii!  piuJiii'i^  vf  llie 
country  vein  augnwiilFil  liy  tImC 
■iKaii3>  a  laorc  Ihaii  |nt)))uit!uiiatc 
iucrt'SK  of  populutiun  would  IdIIiiw, 
65-^110  ubPtiibic  9Bicrifir«s  erf  1  hi;  rich 
CDiilil  for  any  I'inic  [itcicnt  llin  re- 
currence of  diilrvM  smong  the  tower 
rUsiu,  lit- — the  roniUtidn  of  snmc 
*t  ihe  p-Dior  caniiDt  be  ruicd  by 
meant  ni  moiioy  wllliout  proportiun- 
nlly  dcjirpiaifif;  ihut  of  a(lii.'»,6,^.  6b 
^€utifirimiiliuLi  uf  thete  miiuimigi, 
from  tlic  IbIi^  ictii'citici,  (>7— -iMr  price- 
of  torn  in  a  searcily  will  [Irpcnd 
more  upun  ttiu  degree  uf  cuiDuwp- 
li-on  Ilinii  of  llm  nclu^il  rtclidency, 
6H — lilgli  p'ifT*  wrwinly  dimlnlAh 
consiiniplWin.  i7>. — ihp  lioiiiLtic*  to  the 
pcnr  (luring  Die  lutr  «cnrctlic(  ope- 
rotcd  very  powerfully  in  rauin^  thi; 
price  of  grain,  S'J— tiTrci  of  ihfsc 
alia  in  increasing  the  rireiiljtiirtg  me- 
<liuiii,  7? — llili  iiicreav?  piiiicipHlly 
lupplicd  by  Ibe  cuunlry  biLiitii,73 — 
Tcry  gn:tit  obildclcs  lliua  llironrii  in 
llic -woy  gf  rclurniiin  c!icapiii-Bj,  ?l 
— IhftM!  IiTtji,  bowr^cp,  Ibnn  if  the 
inctenicd  citculntiun  hud  anus  from 
Ihe  liniil.  of  EiiEUncf,  T,i— Tlie  »car 
cilj'  furtuimtely  followed  by  «n 
ubtinilMit  Imm-it  and  b  peace ;  ■  ra- 
pid fhllul  prices  lh«B  occt*5ioncd.75 
— |liM'miiti''(ilbn:lcCin6e,qaence>wliicl 
tliriild  biivi?  ftillurwi^i]  fruiiiTiLiiiug  (lie 
Vfaj{c»  i»f  libcrar  iltiriiig^  ibf  scnrci- 
ly,76 — llie  ptiucof  labnur  u  niosl  im- 
p«irlnnt  ptililicol  IjHKHn-.-tCr,  viprcbJi- 
iiijf  Ihe  irliilliiii  liclnci-ii  Itic   »ip|<ly 

Df  |irovi!i<in>    ami    ilia  dvmnd   fnr 


ihcm,  it.— a  uBTcity  nwurally  ttndi 
lo  lower,  iiutcnd  of  to  raiir,  Itw 
price  of  In  hour,  77_to  prapattioii 
the  prie*  tif  Uhrmr  to  (Ixit  of  pimi- 
•ioiu  U  tif  ilie  iiBlnrc  oi  >  luaxunani, 
nntl  tenuis  directlj  to  famine.  7B,  79 
— Bu  increue  of  papnlatbrn  wilSont 
a  proportional  incrvaae  of  food, 
iDlut  lower  llie  ainoliDt  ofFaeh  man'i 
•aminga,  Bl — irayi  Hi  wliieh  ibe 
paoe-l*iti  tend  to  rtcpreM  die  pa»- 
ml  eoiidlrlon  o(  ibe  poor,  ((■. — ibey 
wrnkcii  iliu  diai^racr:  whicli  oitgbt  to 
atkml  ili'p';iideni poverty.  88— h»»c 
cDntTiliutriJ  lo  roitc-  ihc  nrioc  otpto- 
viiiom.  lu  luwtr  (lir  rml  price  ofh- 
Ixiiir.  and  lo  genprale  a  careleutKn 
and  -nnnt  of  frugality  nmimg  the 
poor,  83,  S4— (ubjcct  the  wtiok  el*H 
of  the    common    proplp    tn  a  set  of 

tjriinnicil  L»wt,  85 — H"  (liey  tiai] 
never  exiii«d,  tlie  initu  uf  lispptneu 
niiiong  the  coiiiiiiuii  pironic  would 
bare  been  greater  than  il  ia,  66 — 
nil  aytlenis  v(  tiiv-  kind  tacd  ia  elfei;! 
to  Cmte  aiotc  poor,  ih. — -viaraiiDi' 
tbii  of  the  principli!  and  npcralion 
of  Ibe  fanuiiK  sinliile  of  Ihc  foTTy- 
tblrd  of  Eliiabeili,  B6,  67— its  due 
cuecudon  u  il  pciuiwiml  law  b  a 
pbysiea!  iinpUMibilUy,  89 — clietlii 
lo'llic  incteaie  of  llic  poor,  frocnn 
spirit  iif  independciin?  mtA  pride 
ainanf  ilie  peasantry,  and  ftoru  ilic 
conliadiclory  opcmlion  of  tile  poor- 
laws  themselrc*,  09,  90— niteinpl* 
loeniplciv  lliepoor  onaiiy  greal  naln 
In  mann^tiiT^j  \wm  alnast  invari- 
ably fuJI^d,  91,  93— till*  reaiotiinB 
iidt  In  lie  iipplliTd  *g«in)t  tin-ry  ruode 
DreiuploybcihciDuiialiniiteil  anle, 
nnd  with  propirr  rcBlrivtiuiii,  S< — 
Ahiurdily  of  Ihi!  euimitan  dectimn' 
liuQ  on  the  (ubjecc  of  Uir  tMor,  9i, 
9a— Ihc  iutulficiency  »f  tnr  poor- 
raiea,  even  aided  hv  \tagc  chanublv 
cuiitriLutiuiu,  tu  aoori  adequate  fc* 
lii'f,  i)  n  proi;fil>til  (hty  cannot  ac- 
enniplinh  the  Abject  fiir  which  ttiey 
w(>i"e  ciiHcieil,  9i)— 99  —  ilw  peat 
nbject  to  be  kept  lii  view  i^  to 
tuppcTt  (lie  pcMplu  ilttoiigh  present 
ilinre»».  III  the  lio)>o  of  belter  limes, 
9!* — 101  —  efioncuut  optniunt  ma- 
ceriiiiig  tha  distiv&KS  of  the  Poot 
e<ainined  and  rrfiited,  loe — 117 — 
rirect  of  prudenof  in  marriage,  113. 
— ^  Of  iiictfiioing  Wealih  a«  it  alTect* 
tht-  Cr>n(lii  ion  of  Ibo  I'oar.^Soc  th« 
arlicic  Wtaltk,  ii.  911— SSB. 
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Pwi»f  IbeonlT  cffcclaalModc-o/Im- 
'pruwiiig  t)i«  Cundilion  of  llii'  I'aor. 
ii.  lS3~afniusI  all  that  hai  liUhcrlo 
bWLi  duJK  foT  tliv  piKjr,  tin!  tended 
1u  Ihrciw  a  rril  of  tibiniril^-  over  Ilir 
rauici  of  tlicir  cliBlms,  iB6 — ^lilt 
■UG^h  crfimcou^  i[I(.<4iB  linvi;  hevn  cor- 
TMWd,  TE  cmiiinc  lip  taid  iliut  uriy 
fair  eiperimeiil  hm  Ivoen  niAcle  with 
Iheir  und^ntiindmgs,  7ST—thctf  tre 
lhrliiarlvc»  iho  ]irinui|iiil  authoit  uf 
Ihdr  vwii  povrilv.  xikI  Ihc  iiicMii  (if 
TMlrvia  nri'  in  tliL-ir  linnili  Hlunc,  1[I8 
' — to  urep  |»i>|)la  lo  iiiHrriB|:[G  whi'n 
tti«f  \vitr  [ittle  cliuiict^  uf  tiring  nhle 
to  tuppufi  tliHr  rlilltlrrn,  is  niitily 
lo  tempi PniTlilciicr,  3B9— In  rticnu- 
nwe  nriiTriPgPt  v>i'il  iticri'iiJi' the  iiiaTu- 
bcrof  ]«bourpn,  Iibt>f.  in  U^r  <'>{>f~ 
riencc  ol'  luony  cenlmics,  cunslniKjy 
failrd  to  improve  iticir  condilion, 
se9,  SOU— it  ii  lime  to  115  ihp  cuii- 
trjiij  UKlliod,  uf  withhulding  the 
■tippl^  df  laltuUT,  and  llius  prnnor- 
tioiiiiig  the  [Ki pii latidii  tu  {\<p  food, 
S90>^rlip  alisiilutfl  quanlily  €if  food 
ii'lit  stiJI  incicatcd  hyptrrj  lucaiis, 
S9l — ihereenlt  uf  tlifac  i^uaaning: 
lo  be   inculcated    on    tlic    poor,  and 

iheiriruc  MiuBtion«xpUiiii-d  10  ihcm, 
ih. 

Ohjcctioiii  lo   Ihp   iiIkivc  Mnde 

considpitd.  ii.  '2\>t — fiisl,  n  iniithcl 
(ll^her^ln^je^6^^>ckcl^^v)^h  labuur,e4. — 
U'cuud,  llti*  dimi  1111  lion  of  pupuliilioti 
thut  it  VOUld  C«>IBO,  f<>S~[liirll.  I>IBI 

by  pndenvourliig  In  urge  tlif  ilntj'  of 
moral  r^^lniliit,  wc  nmy  iULrrase  the 
tinaiilitir  of  tlce  relating  tu  llie  tEi. 
994. 

Of  the  CtmMqnfiTMi  of  punulng 

the  o[i|ifl<ile  Mode,  ii.  S0(>— «vcry 
clForl  10  rtprc!<  a  gnwl  inorttllt; 
would  be  min,  301 — ;j(l3— corsidt- 
rnlioii  of  ili«  cff-rel  wliith  rojglit  bp 
pmdufcd  by  a  diiniiitalird  inortnlily, 
in  rncreaBilig  llf  ]]uptil:itiim,  or  in 
ilccrFHiiiig  lli«  iluni)i(!ruf  marria^i, 
SOS— uf  tin'  CO  11  icq unices  of  a  poi- 
able  cHlirpnlioii  of  tlietmntl-]>ox  by 
lueank  ii(  tlic  cu>v-po*j  307,  308-^it 
ii  (otTicicnI  !'>  leave  cvpry  innn  la 
his  free- cliDJce  rrappctiiig  mnrriBgo, 
whicli  liowcver  iivcrylnr  from  being 
tlie  cB(c  nt  |»reBenl.  308,  S09  — 
niQonc  the  lower  dtiues,  ttiu  poor- 
JttwiBiid  priiTilf  boiicutciice  opo- 
ratv  ns  a  (lirFet  cneoutageinwit,  305 
— iiinuiigtli*  liiglHT  claiwn  llie  «<- 
iMing  raatincrit  null  io  nil  rtinlu  the 


prevailing  prrjudiMi,  hnvc  tlic  nine 
tendcncj,  SOP,  3ll)~liie  waiiL  <.f 
cmplojintni  forth*  pnoriiiot  nhargp- 
able  oLi  ilip  ^ovcniniitnt,  5*8,  Sl!S — 
331*. 
Poati  a  EraJi"!  AJiolillon  of  tlie  Poor- 
lji»»ivconimi-ndi'd,ti.  JO^ — pluofol 
(Hfli  i^rjidiinl  ufcylillcin,  33a — eilta- 
ordlmr^  pmnorlion  of  paupen  in 
llili  cininlry,  ill. — iihirulloii  lo  a  ape- 
clflcllinitRtloji  uf  ihrinte  lo  bcraisrd 
furihcir  relief,  inaiiimlcofiJlinliiiili- 
ing  t!ii;ii  iimtibcr,  :JSli — in  atluiiliiig 
a  sysleni  for  llie  grudiiul  abolilioll  of 
lli»i!  luwi,  the  tifhl  at  llie  poor  to 
inptiurl  inu'tt  bo  pivtiuualji  ond  for- 
itinll^'  di»luiniDJ,  3S7,  3;I8 — ubjec- 
ll&rLK  lo  thin  dimvciral,  Jin»wvr«d, 
■Oil,  el  j^f.^mcaEure  fttr  that  pur- 
jKiee ;  future  clilldrcn  burn  h«j<tinl] 
a  rerlain  pcriiid.  In  lie  dectaTed  da> 
baTccd  from  pariah  auiitnncc,  3S7, 
3S8 — ^the  liberty  of  mart  jin^,  at  nay 
■ge,  on  no  actHiuiit  Tn  bo  iiifrin^d, 
MB,  sao^thp  sphcn-  lor  the  exer- 
cise of  privHk"  btmevoleiU'e  wiould 
not  be  gn'iiter  after  Bcidi  a  legulntiou 
llinii  iiuw,  310  — estc  of  ilk-git iniate 
tJiildrca  uodtT  thc^c  eirciimslalicefp, 
SSa— S-tO~ffpqiiPiicj  of  tlirir  *e- 
wnlon  by  thdf  pur^tili,  340,  341 — 
if  nn  pirnmion  hcic  iiiado  lortlieii) 
hy  chr  lnw»  Ui   tucli  a  siliifttloii,  Ihu 

licg  of  itiitur«  would  b«  strong  cnoiimli 
to  rptttln  ilic  pftrentt  in  their  dolj, 
341,  34tf— pG  mid  lilt  t  onilqiu  of 
friglileniiig  tlir  faltiei  of  an  illt^li- 
niatc  child  into  innrringe  by  tlie  1CT< 
rors  uf  n  jail,  SH — th<  nioftl  power- 
ful oblifpiliur\  on  fvcr^'  innn  lo  aup- 
pbrtlilseliifdtfii,  wuulil  be  thelituiw. 
fudge  tbHl  tliuy  iniiBl  dcpeiiil  lotely 
on  (hiiiiuppuTi,343 — object iom  that 
a  nioilier  uod  bur  cbildcL'n  iltvuldnot 
thus  lUlT";!  t'rniTi  (Iib  miseonduet  of 
Ihu  ftrflier,  fliisivpfcd,  S4S — 54i — 
iinopptenivo  exiincttoii  of  the  jioor- 
rali's  by  iliiit  t''*"'  3*.'*— Ihe  «upe- 
riojifj  ill  till!  Slate  iif  the  pmir  iii 
F.nglniii]  cxiiti  in  spite,  and  not  In 
roiisccinetite,  uf  the  pnor.laws,  34& 
—  347  - — (leiltiielifc  citiiaequencey 
witich  would  attend  Ihi*  t-tlabliili- 
nH^iLt  u-f  >  lyitein  <if  paruclilnl  relief 
in  many  uf  lli«  oiiicr  tonoirict  of 
Kiiri'iic,  31? — Sjli — (ilijeclioii*  of 
Mr.  yciini!  tn  the  ahoec  plan,  ond 
\\'h  oun  pliiii  for  the  trlieTvf  llie 
pcor,  connidcrcd.  4.5?  it  «?. 
Different  Plunj  of  iiipfonng  tte 
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Condilius  or  llw  Pixrr,  cuuiiilereil . 

li.  yii — none  niuil  ti-nd  dircetJ;  to 

rimiungc  ninrriitgc.  j;^ 

itarj   bir  JaniRt  Siciinrl'i  jiUn,  uf  n 

iliuani  aiabtithmcni  of  fuuniilhig- 

'WlWlittlli  Mwl   or  publis   (Opport  to 

•d^HklMlwn  of  luin*   msriifd  pcf- 

dW^  It  374.  375. 

-^  Mr.  Towxviicl'xir*  t<iiai>ii!<orj 

•rvd  uiiivcmil  iiiiUtutioii  of  bcitrfll- 

olubt,  Ir  3T5— 3T8. 
Mf.  y<juij|i'>  by  iiH^ni  uf  Pulato. 

gfuiiiicli  and  cow*;  ii.  3rS.:!8S— S8<>, 

MO. 
CounC  RonirunJ'i,  by  aoaiM  of 

HUpiliDpi,  ii,  590. 
Mf.  OflCii's   pJiD   of  cilaUi'li- 

tMiiI>riirtliF]KH>r,  ii.   395— S99. 
-~^  Mr  CiirK«n'i|if»n.t>jM|«ialuing 

iN  r>ici, and Klvlngihr  poor  mclcc 

III  Ibc  ioaiMwntcnt  of  ilie  fuiidt  clc». 

tined  to  Ikdr  luppoii,  ii.  S')J—407 

— pilail   ht  Bsiiiiliiiit    llic    lobtiuriiig 

daue*.  by  MvinR-lunki.  -tu? — 4ia 
^~of  (b*  NccMiiiy  of  (ieamlPi'iu- 
cipk')  un  llii.'  ubuuc  ^ulijccl,  ii.  41^ 
~4ialiiiclion  iKinccn  initcliiuivus 
wul  )triiiiinalhc«ry.41S — »d*«nltgc 
derived  by  cotta^ra  ffoni  kf^rung 
eowt  nrwD  rnini  in  bfing  p«cijli«r. 
uid  would  be  coiitiilfnttilj  diiuiii- 
iihcd  if  iiiadc  gi:ii«rAl,  4H — 116 — 
mciuuruvf  relWiiiiif  tliv  pvoi  il  lliclr 
own  liamc*.  «nd  plocinjt  uul  llii^ir 
cliUdmri  u  WWII  Dt  puuilile.  ciinnut 
be  iinictiwd  )in<TrnBll;.  4IT— llic 
bruclib  coiiftTTPil  bj  mniicT,  and 
ercii  by  Itiiiiiiiivi  ore  tctuijii',  and 
wouUI  toil  if  lutl  ci^iuljtivil  tjj  pnrlicu- 
lai  iTitlnrwi.  tin — i>I)|criioii  tft 
Ui(*i?iFawiiii>gsiiri(viiTi'(t :  In  many 
ca>c>  llie  goud  l^rniii  ilio  Tflivf  nf 
prucDi  disirui  may  orerboilnncc  tlir 
probnhtp  evil  frarai  ih*  remote  con- 
•eqiKiic*,  41!>— ftrfiit  mivonlsgrj 
mlglil  he  eipi'cled  from  it  bcm^r  ntid 
ludir  general  tyilciu  of  cducalion 
(Sri:  mtti  Ihc  uiiic^lp  EifHmthil),  4^0 
— ffon.  u  general  iia  prove  merit  of 
ooltagfi.  49».  -mi—finih  llio  cou-- 
•y»luui  (S81.«li«7.)ii|>nn  n  m-arecan- 
liricd  plitn.4I1.  49S— (ibjcctiondml 
llic  ahuve  niMaiitei  would  rncouriieT 
poijulaiion,  amwcrrd,  ttlt—tffrclt 
of  luiti'y  "in  Ibp  iitiite  of  n'Hjit'ty,  nnd 
on  popillntioii,  i:nri»ii1pwitl,.ig5 — our 
beit'a'wiiidml  Iiiipfb  ufiiiiiirovciiieiil 
in  the  Kencml  nin««  of  hn|i|itiic». 
faunded  nii  h  diiirniiiiinn  in  liit 
nwntict  of  ihc  luncM,  nnd  iin  increajc 


In  tiitl  i>t  llw  iQiddle  citata  uf  ta- 
dny,  4S6,  4:7^ibii  to  be  hniagbl 
ubaul  wil<r  li^  tite  pivalrncr  oi 
pruilmliiil  tinbib  icipMIinginaniaec 
BiDOiijjiJit  puori4lt8, 429— aaprciAc 
rclicJ  iiiiglit  be  uIt^ii  fo(  ctery  cbiJd 
nbavtihr  nURilkrr  of  tit  willioul  ony 
Lad  clTcct.  4UU— Sm  aiiu  (lit.-  artii';lei 
Charily  and  PoHrly. 
Pv^uJdlwn  haiacoiuiafit  laiileiicj  la 
■iKmitc  bcjoiid  (Ueiiicajia  cf  auliitl- 
tnce,  i.  1A — thii  liiilbcTidviitlTiwii 
by  Plato.  Aril tulli?.ui:dolb«tphilaia> 
plirii,£5r,  13i.  340.  S4I— prnodin 
wlilcli  iitJoubka  iWlt;  inthcDM- 
tliviii  Jlaic*  of  Aiucricai  i,  noM— in 
Ibc  back  Mttluinuit-,  ib. — olhirpoi- 
■iblv  ppriodi.  6— incrtfotf*  thui  in  » 
((i-oiiii'iriical  mtio.  o— ll^lbe  iji- 
CiTHiL-  of  milHittenrp  cannot  prruiu- 
iK-udy  exceed  aci  ariihiiicllcal  ratiu. 
7 — 1 1 — etrpcli  o/  tincw  Iwo  nitiul  of 

incrcHM  ntlim  brouithi  IoktIIh-i,  10, 
tl  —  |U)|iidalii)ii  cim  oiiJy  be  kepi 
dami  In  ila  le*el  by  llie  Mraii^  Un 
of  neojssiiy  (See  tile  tinkle  C&du). 
1!  —  propgal(i(iii»  intended  In  bo 
proved  111  the  pcFMot  £May,  ?3,  84. 

tlie  Br^urociit  in   fiivour  of  tlic 

tin vt- trade.  dediic«d  fniin  llie  prin- 
ciple of  pnpiilaliuii,  exuiniueil  and 
refulcd,  ii.  473 — iTi. 

<Ii»liin;iit.n  w  bo  enicfully  mails 

belweiMi  B  rrduiiilKiit  piipiiliilQe  tind 
•  popululiun  actually  ^;mt,  105, 
106— till;  ineiuiire  uf,  rcgiilaiMl  by 
»uhil)ii:acv,132— c«n  np<Frinci«fi»e 
••itli  great  rapidily  but  nbcii  ilic  knI 
pri^o of  libanr  i>  vtry  hisb,  iTtf. 

GcnpntI  Uadticliuni  from  aVicn 

of  SociDiy  in  ancient  and  wodeni 
Ktiitci.  i.  .M4— compatalJveiy  rapiil 
increase  wliicli  lisa  iiirariablr  lalcu 
plane  wlieiicvcr  1  lie  client*  to  popu- 
Utiuii  biiie  bfcii  in  miy  coiiudurable 
de|[Tev  ivmiovrI,  ih. — inttaneed  in 
llio  c^te  of  lit'"  colonirt,  ib. — the 
■iiuBt  dtilniclivc  (rnil,  ptaguci.  and 
fnmitii-*,  liaru  liad  but  a  veij  icm. 
puiary  Infliieiire  on  th*  average  po- 
pulnliun  of  countrica.  580— eftecC 
iif  a  iiL|Xiru1iiiudnnt  popuJatiiiJi  in 
prnduclii|[  or  acgmtaliiig  Ilia  ra- 
vagei uf  epidrinicdikcrtdeia  and  fn. 
mitieii  689,  jK3— levere  iiiurtal  epi- 
denitts  generally  mcueedeil  by  nii- 

cuiiiniau  beHlthtiicM,  545 — em  cul- 
itiMc  of  future  iii('icii>e  or  decreau 
CUD  he  depended  iipun  fruniany  ei> 
i>Ui))(  rale,  .5$? — the  ujily  true  ctitc- 
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riuii  ii(  ■  real  |iermaiieiil  lucret-u  ill 
ui^'  uuunirv,  is  tlie  incn-o-te  of  tlii.- 
uiFWit  of  tiibiitlencr,  .'i^ — cviiii- 
tries  art  popiilciui  Hccnniing  (o  \iit. 
<iu»iti(y  oS  human  lood  which  the; 
pfoilucc  or  can  acijuiie,  and  bap|iy 
according lailic  lilKialii;  wLthnhicli 
thii  food  lii(liiii<Ii;d,  aXt — a  enuitlry 
l(-rt  t>>  Its  uwii  iiatiirul  pioervi*  in 
(ivitinailoii,  (.xiuiil  ciever  be  lUtJ  tu 
bv  ficL'  frdiii  lUtlrcH  for  want  ot 
iooil,  533 — coiittuttuii  fiuiii  the 
whole :  (he  three  prapotUiuiu  pnived 
which  were  aiinoiiticeiil  (i.  iA,  24)  iit 
tlicoiiliel.  53S,  334. 

PepuUiiioai  On  [he  preToiling  Errors 
reipfcliDg  Popkilulioa  aud  Pldilj- 
(Sfe  llic  article  Flmili/),  ii.  aSO^ 
Klli^CtsorPuriah  Allow  HI  ICM  on  Pa- 
pillulioi),  ^iJt— nut  iEgut!ili>(l  by  11>e 
iruJ  wnyci  of  lubuuv,  £3;,  S33 — on 
iiicreuaigi)(  LMipuliitiuii  not  aJwajg 
JccoiupenieU  lij  Birarcitj^  and  ei- 
Ifi'iiw  poverty,  933— ctpo»urc  of 
soiiii:  prevalent  prpjutticrs,  ConcefD- 
iug  popiilntinn.  SjT — ^5J, 

0/  the  Mocica  of  collecting  the 

pKvuiliiig  Opiuion^  on  Pvpultti-vii, 
ii.  Sal — tliiii'ftn  cnly  be  tlcne  hy 
circulntin^jiistcr  noiioiiiuii  ilii'tut)- 
Jei'I,  ib. — ill  llie  ]jigh«^r  ranks,  little 
mi'ic  is  M-utiled  than  nn  illi:r<fHscil 
ticgtcc  uf  rcipccl  mid  qC  pcrgo.nnl 
librrty  lo  linglo  winiicn,  33t,  353 — 
among  rlir  lower  claitet,  Ilip  i^mt 
otijrct  would  bt  attained  hy  the  ev 
Lahliilinient  of  h  proper  syilem  of 
pargcliiai  edutnliuii  (Sc«  the  uriicic 
Edufalion,),  3i3.  333 — Sec  otjo  par- 
ticulnrlj  the  urlicles  En«vii/nyf#man(, 
JfnjrirmwBBnf.aiid  (WjjwiiuiiJi, 

Pufrutuuiiiru  of  aiiciviil  nr  inm.kni  ua- 
tioiit,  i|uritiugi  rL'«pi':clln|^  ibt.  supE- 
lioriij.  i.  !J3— aa7. 

Pnt  Jaiiaon ,  li.ifiUhi|)i.  ciperienci'd 
ill  the  first  nettlcmcnt  of  tliu  vuCC'iij 
of.  ii.  32.  ^. 

Poaitut  ekrfki  tu  populatian  ountitc- 
latvd.  i.  Ii— 17. 

Pe'iMP'^'uuwU ;  plsn  of  ifiiprtjviiig  llie 
cDnaliiriii  cf  tJiG  panr  by  mfiina  of, 
and  of  cuvrs,  cuiuldcTcd,  ii.  S81 
—385. 

Pm/erti),  inUcTublc.  amatig  some  of  the 
iiegfu  natitmi  of  Africf).  i.  153 — ah- 
jcct,inChiiia,S15 — ?I7 — povMlvin 
u  great  degreL'iolBiivc,  ii.  6!> — when 
hopelr^i.  ccutc;  to  (i|ici)litc  at  k  apui 
MJndiiDliy,  ^-10 — iii  jxuvtrful  inflij- 
ctiM  in  pnjdutiin;  nut  «i  e>i«nf  sort, 


193 — 208 — eflect  of  llic  knowledge 
uf  the  priticipsl  came  of,  on  civil 
hbrrly. — Seeilieurticlc  Cit>ili,i/wr(v- 

rrtri*nin'(  Cheek  \o  jiofiuljiiioii  dv- 
K'tibcd,  i,  1 1 — jf  ic  du  not  pnidiica 
vice,  It  the  ie»t  enil  that  ciui  iiri»o 
froin(h?;iriiidjil«af  popuUtiuii,  Ii — 
coiisRi|utiicus  ulien  ii  duEs  prodiitu 
vice, if). — nioraland  vicious  brain:  Iih 
vS  lliii  cliccli,  15,  16  —  prcvakiit 
in  England,  397  —  mure  jircvulvtil 
ill  (lie  olBlea  of  uitidefii  Kiirope 
lliaii  in  puot  titiies  at  luiiang  iiiicivi]- 
ixed  iiQlimns.  and  at  piewiit  the  mosl 
powcilul  of  all  lilt;  checks,  534,  bSh 
— ffTectuulljr  dcBtrv^cd  b;  igrinruice 
mid  despoiisiu,  if  40,  911 — those 
countriei  wh(?r(>  it  most  pr«v.(iltar« 
lit  the  tame  lime  niiul  disliiigultjicj 
for  chasiitii.  434. 

Productimii  a!  ihe  c.iTlh,  ubwrvalioui 
uii  t|]«  periods  of  the  inccGitC  vf,  i. 
i,  7— pariieularly  in  Great  Britain, 
8—11. 

Protijirknta.  See  the  article  FtuU- 
fulaas. 

Pniptriy ;  an  tijiibI  disl  rib  u  tion  oft 
bighlv  I'liVDuraliJi]  to  Ihc  iuctcasc  of 
popuUlioil,  i,  33> — whi![«  il  isequnl- 
iKcil,  the  nunibvr  uf  childri'ii  ihuiilil 
he  liiiiitc!d,  ni^curdiiif-  lu  Aiittutlc. 
■38 — 'aoiiiclliiii^iiLc  the  prcjcnt  od- 
iiiiuiilrnliuii  uf  properly  would  lulu- 
iiiDy  result  fnjm  u  slate  o(  perfect 
pquBlily.ii,  »!>-3l. 

Piiiiifntiuf  roIrctiuCdeliiied.i.  ib,ni»e— 
inalteiiliuii  to  tt  would  cnuic  a  great 
degrvc  uf  miiery  lu  prevail  under  Ilia 
hesl  efverniiii'Ql,  il.  3^3 — fouoda- 
tiuli  ot  our  eipectations,  icjppcllng 

.  the  cttetisiun  uf  this  check  tu  tnar- 
rioge..  4J'/— '^3. — Sec  also  the  ai- 
tide  Meral  RMmiiit, 

Vrtifgut  i  gtnrraJ  iDt^rlalily  ii3,  occotd* 
iiig  to  diffiiri'iit  wril*rs,  i,  MI.  333, 
S34 — propuTiion  of  second  martiagea 
ill  PruttlatiiidSilrsiN,  477. 

(18'S5)   number  of  inhabitwtU, 

biiihs,  dcntht,  mid  marriages,  i,  33^ 
^rate  of  denihsofillegitimaluand  le- 
piliniBlc  children, ift.—prapnriion  of 
biithi,  death),  and  iiincriugr'i,  lu  [hi> 
|](jpi]lHtioii.  33ti^rapid  iiicreaie  of 
thu  populstiuii,  li". — Sen  »\sii  the  ar- 
ticle Si^0Hii,nndiiauie9uf  othvr  parti, 

Qiutn;  rupid  piogress  of  The  Spajihli 
Golunv  there  in  popiilniimi,  noiwlih- 
ilandin^  its  ill  managenieDt,  L  31A. 
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•enine  in  tiia  canipariwin*  nf  MHgc! 
md  civiiiied  life,  L  iS — hii  ahinni 
punition  on  the  right  of  iiiiin  to  tuh- 
liitcrncx-,  ii.  STO. 

)  Seiandant  pojiulalion,  tctv  dtitincl 
froai  k  population  adutllirgmT,  i. 
106.110.116— tau»«Sv[ior>r,  cold, 
anil  tliiiily-ficuijlcd  cuutilrlei  lei  id 
gmtTBlljt  to  a  suprrlliiil^  of  iuliabiU 
•Dtt,  116, 

\lltfarin,^rrvar.oa$  vleni  of,  cotrcclM), 

^      li.  .■««— "JSa. 

I  KtfUtan  of  birth*  itnil  dcAths  must  rI' 
■ra»»  nffonl  i(-(j  iinrj-iQUti  liaiii  for 
*»nm«tinE  ihf!  popiitfilisn.  i.  411^ 
(hoK  in  England  null  Walci  moit: 
4cfi(ipn(  in  ijiie  (ortncr  tliBn  in  Ibc 
latter  part  of  [he  Kil  untuty,  416 
^-41*' — iiuper(M:liuii  uf  rcgisten  of 
kirtlis,  lldtlji.  and  tnarringcs  ill  Seal- 
land,  430,  4M  —  ia  must  cuuiilrirs 
tliv  uRiinii»ri  til  tltc  UlrlUr,  And  (i<iitb» 
i>  jcrvAwr  than  in  the  mniriagpt,  i, 

-  ■  Efffciiof  Cpidcmici  onlU^'inirr* 
of  Itinbs,  Dcathi.  and  Martlogr*. 
cviuldcrcd,   i.  49{>— tubk  on  ihii 

nillJFCt,  50O — uliMrvotioiu  on  Hie 
aWfe  table;  tlm  ituinbrr  of  miir- 
ria^  •er?  it»rh  ifouhlcd  in  the 
j^ar  after  n  plague,  501— fmilful. 
BM9  of  marriages  after  that  pcrioii, 
sot — vHriat.ioiis  in  the  praporliom 
of  birtli»ti>  doiithi  in  th»  rtiiri«r*iit 
pnrindi,  SO*,  505 ^mortality  after 
the  jilagu*.  505^«e»»rBl  (■laiiiplFt 
of  ilir  comiiiual  r»rlnlluiii  in  tlic 
pTOponloni   of  the  blitli*  and  iiutf' 

riBgM,  01    wcti    U     of    lIlC    drilthl,    to 

the  whole  fwipul/itioo,  iW—siH— 
t]i«  least  variable  proportion  ia  that 
of  tiie  birtiij  tu  marrta^f  ;  and  rrn- 
mil  of  tills,  SI  I — cffccia  nf  ilic  coni- 
inon  ppiiiemical  ycnn.SIS- 

^(1  B'I5),  fjiiiisurnri!  in  tbo*e  of  Enjc- 

Ignil.  i.SOS.  ■iU,^^. 

Jtmtmntittiit  iyilt'm  of  guremiiieiit, 
(ta  panrrfiil  rlTrcl  Id  ftvourin^  rlir 
Ijruilciitlal  cbcck  Id  jiopulalioii,  I!, 

B*t(raiii(.  See  the  artidc*  MitraJ  aiiil 
Pndtntia!  Benirniul. 

HrJIriciimiioii  thciinpurtaticin  of  totii, 
ill  what  coses  n|ipllcaible,  ii,  187 — 
199 — objections  to  lucb  r«*iTicli(ii>a, 
IBS.  199,  SOS— ffl9— lMTi«fl«i«l  wv- 
talt«  of  I  h«  rcnrictioni  on  tbe  inipar- 
taiiun  of  foreign  corn  In  ■  conntry 


poMmed  uf  gr«ac  Imndcd  RM«tKi> 

B(w— em. 

RrrtmnBit,  rcfigiova;  freanmt  and 
itrict,  in  Tibet,  i.  SO*.  Boi. 

AairntM  the  ipnrce  ofpopDlatian.  and 
iiDi  popularioii  of  reicniic.  ii.  MS. 

Snolulioai  miecbieirouf  cffedB  of  tbs 
hoprsentertaiiiedbytheliXMirclaMca 
of  immediate  rdin  from,  bl.  31>.  *t 
Kf. — the  circulation  atjatt  principle) 
rcapectins  population  atnont;  tlieia. 
noiild  ilL'iilroy>ucl)opeciaiion>,4l9. 

Rirliman,  Mr.-,  oliieiialioiii  ou  liU 
>t*lc(neiit  nf  th«  rate*  of  tncmue  in 
the  pniiiilsciim,  i.  443 — UtI. 

Eight  i>t  thr  pour  to  ■nj>poTl  ititngld  be 
Kirmally  dl.iclaimiril,  ii.  SSt,  SSIt — 
objcctioiii  against  ibli  diMvowal. 
loiwered,  toV.  (t  itif. 

"  Highu  n/-'Mau,"  eiToneeus  principlaa 
uf  that  work,  ii.  318 — 3t4. 

Riim/m  empire,  its  fall  occaiioncd  bj 
irpcatL'd  uiunilatiaiit  uf  baibsrlani 
fmio  ibe  tinrth  of  Euro-ijr,  i.tfT^— 106- 

Rtmant;  Sinto  of,  with  Rrip^fwt  la  the 
CliPcLi  to  Popnistion.  i.  5W— d«- 
mriiiMivF  rava^ETs  of  war  daring  (heir 
l\ni  jini^lc*  for  power,  repairrd  bj 
the  priiid|i1e  of  incrcaie.  343.  944 — 
practice  of  iiifiinttciile  in  early  timet, 
and  Ifa  elfcet,  S44— tbe  abolition  of 
the  pumparsti-ve  eijiinlityuf  property 
ptodiired    n    grrsl    iletrcnsc   in    tiiC 

nvimher  of  cltiErm,  Sto — the  jui 
Irium  libtTornnt  ineffectual  in  ad<ling 
tnibe|i'OpulHlian,316 — vieiouatiabiti 
of  eifery  kind  prevalent,  **',  M8 — 
tht-  lloinnii  nocid  nut  inoti  populoua 
(liiriitg  ttiL-  long  peace  under  lYajaii 
and  the  Aiitonlni^,  S48— quooitm  it 

tlic  siipcriuc  pouulouums  of  atlciml 
or  mullein  natioiii,  f53 — conipam- 
ilve  effii^ey  o(  the  prevenltvet  and 
the  pojitivc  cliecfci  nmcnig  tlic  Ro- 
tiions,  06. 

llumford.  Count ;  bit  plan  of  imprvrioK 
the  coiidilloQ  of  tlio  poorcooiidorfd, 
ii.  390. 

AiusiD  ;  Stairs  of,  lailh  Respen  to  the 
(.'heclia  lu  Pouulalioii. ).  t99— exirn- 
onlliiury  miilu  of  tlic  liilc  uf  hirthi, 
dcullin,  mill  ninrriaga,  9199,  900 — 
pru|xir1iiin  of  birlhi  to  dcalb*  in  dif- 
icrrnt  districts.  3(10 — of  nmrria^  to 
births,  lb.— of  dcBlhi  to  the  popala- 
Inlion,  381—30.1 — of  binhs  to  t)ic 
population,  303,  SOI — of  boja  dying 
within  tilt  liril  year,  SfM — of  yearly 
cinrriagMti  the  population,  if.^the 
■Vgltttll  uf  Pcleribuigh  give  b  much 
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(ETMUr  iBodtdil;  of  f«ni*l«  cluJdrcn 

thitn  of  mslf ,  iOi,  Sm — Cul»pDrAttv« 
iiiuriality  at  ililfurciit  pt'tindi  uf  lifv 
ill  PMt^nburgll,  805,  306— griiefnl 
mortalil;  tliirn-,  306 — inaiiHgi.-ii>C[il 
uf  it£  fuiindling-ltospilal,  auj  mur- 
tality  in  Uiis  ingliluliuii.  30fi — SUV— 
of  llmt  at  Moscow.  310— pi>mtciDiii< 
elTects  of  the^c  FetiUuhmonlv,  .til 
—313— principal  obiUcic  Ion  nipiil 
incieiLW  at  p»]>uli]l1oii,  Ihc  viunlagc 
t)f  tlio  pcuiuou,  ili^a  vcrj  con- 
brdcrabl?iid^a(ic«  Uoih  i^f  culljvalioi'h 
and  of  impulstion  made  duriiie  t<iD 
rcigii  of  llji:  Utc  ctnpresi  aixl  eiucc, 
316— itnlv  of  tile  [unpiulatiuii  at  dif. 
firnjnl  pcrioil.i.  316,  3l7~hittlis, 
(luaih*,  ■n<l  marriig^g,  ia  ibv  (jrcck 
Chofcli.  for  tlK-  jear  1?99,  SI7— 
compiinnivip  prop'OTtion  of  the  m8N 
rinj^iftund  ihe  deal  lis,  16. 
Riiuiii,  (li)25),  popiilriiion  in  1822,  i. 
318— ublc  of  mncriBges  binlit  HDil 

dcollia,  lb. — papulation  belaii|<ing  tu 
111?  (jreek  chnn^li,  ih,— prn^oriio"  of 
Liitlii  In  Hie  po[)ul>tion,  318,  33^— 
IieTio[|nfdouWiiiE,319 — prtiporiions 
uf  iiiariiagr»,  birllia  niiJ  ilealhj,  ifi. — 
came   of  llio   apjHKcul  intrenK   of 

S. 

Saci-ijicri.  Imiiinll,  h(  Otalieilr,  F.  77. 

$1.  Ctr/iiu,  (iiirhli  uf;  prupurliu-n  dFLUi 
luarrJJigiTt  Ut  birllkl,  RDiL  tff  tUe  Iflll^r 
Id  tlic  poprilatiQii,  i.  S'l? — of  its  hirihs 
In  ilcBiIis,  3-iS — habil  of  cniigrotiun 
Ihcrc.  34M,  349. 

St,  Doming,  ladiaos  ul;  neglected 
poipusciv  lo  ciiitii-ilc  their  landi,  in 
Older  in  ^lUlve  out  llitir  nppreHoii, 
16*. 

Si.  Psuf,  iiirMviice  from  hit  rlwlBraiiuiit 
rrsptciiiiv  iimrriagi',  ii.  ;f80. 

Sinauiiedis,  tli<:ir  mudc  uf  liriii^,  i.  15&. 

&aii'/u7^^J«  htfi^t  i  alhle  of,  willi  rvapfwt 
la  llic  checks  to  pofiuUtion,  i.  84,  85 
— uccniiiitiul  <itBrcJHL't  at.  tIS. 

SiivBge  liff,  tniiili^  i"  wUlcli  ilitr  uicilla- 
lioiij  111  pupiilalioii  arc  pniducnd  in, 
i,  19^VS  ^  dillicoJtj  of  rearing 
children  rm,  3!f— "Jniit  of  nrttnur  in 
the  ineii.  ^neraicd  bv  I'le  hardihips 
;iiiil  daiijters  to  uliinh  tbvj  are  iiraes- 
lanly  jubjitt,  37 — llii;  g.i;ncnil  cha. 
mtti-ristic  uf  ttragef,  10  dc^pLsc  mid 
dcgradi!  Ilit^  fc'isiblc  acx,  39r  "i^' — 'l^i^ 
pcriaib  of  Iti'i^  ^htirlcF  nmang  invngt!! 
ihan  In  clvili/cd  coimlries,  41.  ii~^ 
uii,-R|{M  arc  icndcrFi)  liable  In  pcMi- 
leniial  dW-im  hy  Ae  din  vf  ihcir 


panoiMi  and  llie  cbsencst  anil  filth 
of  their  eabtiii, «,  4? — intlanco  of 
Ibv  prenuM  uf  wnui  in,  i6 — 6^— 
C(i(ii|iaralive  adraiiiagej  and  dintd- 
vunuiiri  of  faiiLj^i-  and  of  civiilicd 
lifc,  89— 91.*— Scf  also  the  onicle 
iiurhrxrUm. 

Saving  iUnlu;  th«ir^ii«tal  beneKw,  ii. 
4V7. 4US — thai  robjcm*  stared ,  40B — 
the  policyof  giTiri^  permni  parochial 
Biiiilancc,  though  [lir^  iitu^  hi>e 
cerium  liinJicd  lunii  la  anviiig  biinki, 
coLisidcrrd,  40<),  410. 

Saicmf,  miticnt ;  want  of  enltivatian  in, 
iKcomittd  (cr,  i.  113,  116. 

SrandinaiJiuirs,  niiciput — (Scpi!icbi1IcI« 
GoA») — apr*hd  tbemxlvpi  hy  wm 
over  vBf ions  (iiiljomof  EiitQpe.i.  Ill, 
113— dillMeorpreujiJeiiceof  Ihcpre- 
veniiveehL>i.'klo  (sopulatian  in  ancient 
and  ill  nKHlefn  Scu  ltd  inn  via,  114. 

ScuTcKy  of  fond,  Uic  oliiiDtiG  uhpck  td 
population,  i.  8 — i.  10 — IZ- illui> 
tdiled,    IB — borrid,   in    Tirra    ild 

Fupgii  ontl  Van  Diemen'i  Land,4S 
—  in  New  HoliamI,  fii — 39, 

varioui  iiuianci^i  of,  among  ttve 

American  Iiidinris,  i.  ♦9—63.  65-^ 
fttnung  Ihc  New  Zcnlaudcn,  6S— 70 
— »niftnj;liifl  idhlibitantioftlie  Mup- 
quMBS  mill   friendly  IiJdnds,  BB — 
amoiii;  tlit  Knliiiuuki  wbo  mlisbltcd 
llic  it-nilc  sicppt"!  uf  I]iF  WoIbi,  138 
— aniniLgtlic  iif^-ru  lutiotnof  Afilca, 
146 — frcqueol  id   iiortiicni   Siberia,. 
l6.V--in  Sweden,  in  1799,  19'}~-ln.\ 
stQiici's  ol,  in  Scotland,  465 — it  niar  I 
ot  may  not  accompany  sii  iiiernining,  I 
bm  nmsl  nrrtssarlly  a  uctmotionlly 
declining,  popuUti<;in,  ii.  t35.— Scft  i 
nlio   Ilip  cilitks  Fmniuc,  iiiiJ  Pgur* 
Lawi  (under  Peor). 

Si-ttttaad ;  Slate  of,  wiili  Reipect  to  tlte 
Clicvica  tu  Population,  i.  430 — iia- 
pcrfetlion  of  i)jo  ttgistnraof  bjrthj, 
dcjlhs,  uiid  mariingija,  i!'.- — average 
mortolity,  ariH  priibabiliiiri  of  life, 
4Sl— propiiplion  nf  runrriages,  4.S2 — 
niBiTlagei  lali?r  in  Scotland  tliin  for- 
iDprly,  tSi — the  coiiditiaii  of  Ibe 
lower  clatacb  cunsldcrubly  improved 
of  llic  ycufs,  453— Ibis  |iroljBblj-j 
owing  in.  part  to  Ibe  increate  of  the 
preventive  tlieck  tu  popiilntion,  ib. — 
dificrtiit  Bluic  uf  ihoae  putts  whrre 
rnntriiigej  ate  ■earlier,  4S5— rnpid 
lcud«iicy  lo  iricronse  in  vtnioua  dii- 
triet!,  457.  459 — pmlificfei.cjsof  (ho 
women,  4.Stt — italB  of  tlic  prmr,  461 
— ei]d«i[iic  Hid  c|)iileioic  diieairi, 
463 — Kurvy,  ihciiniMLlsmA.eoiUiUiip* 
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tioni,  feven,  U14  imsll-poi,  iCS,  461 
— Karcilioin')  f«iuine»,4(ii— tlTerti 

cf  tbcM   uiKiii  dcatlia,  ItiiUij,  niiil 

\.  46(i^>46fr — in  gPiK'ni  OTDr-poi>{>1cil, 
469. 

SctthMt ;  romuitic  pauioii  oC  ihopen- 
MM*,  and  iU  bciir^clol  infliKncc  on 
the  nntuiul  chuiurlcr,  ii.  S74,  note  I 
— advintaic  of  lupcrior   inilruclioii 

Ha  benefinafi-itHM.  3i6.  136. 

■  f1B:£i)).  ratiu  or  iikk^k  iii   ill 
{Kipulaiion,  !.  44J,  MS. — Sec  aJiu 

Staima,  KCJicrnI  siimlaiit^  uf.  in  Eiiropi' 
in  ccilitiii  Intiltidct,  li.  SOB.  nat. 

Sei/'laof,  llii:  ptiiici|inl  luurcr  of  im- 
pravtirciit  ill  tliu  ilalc  uf  luwikind, 
■  I.'Vt.  96.  441— WittliigaiOivil  Froin 
ulUihrmi,  4AA,  iinff. 

Senwalliy  of  it!  ktniJi  ■tmrigl'v  ri'prO' 
bated  ill  tlir  ordiiirRnrci  i)t   Menu,   I. 

ShatgnHa  neg'ovi,  aingultr  <(i)loiu  re~ 

(pMting    pUljABIDJ     BOIDII^,  I.   tSO — 

iliorlnpnof  life  Mining,  lj8, 
Sltephentt,  wliacrciiilirtatiBliiJiikurilii'ni 
pnuliarl;  fgrmiilB'liIu,  1.  93,  9+-^ 
(lilEcutty  u(  llic:  trniiiitioii  Train  Uie 
piMlor»l  til  the  ngricufliir*!  ili.1v,  itl 
— a  ci^nnin  drpirc  nf  tri'iirit^  ii?ry(- 
urj'  fur  lliii  piupoir,  tSd— Sec  xlsu 
l)ir  stljclc  PaVByal. 
SheiUni  liln  ;  incrcuc  uf  pup'Ulaltiiii 

llicre  [iri-iiidjclal,  1,  MC. 
SitrrU,  tliiniti-n\ ,  Suie  of,  wiili  llt- 
■[tecl  lu  \.he  ClietJit  lu  I'ojiulnliun.,  I. 
16>— fnrquciil  ji'attilj  of  foud,  105, 
166 — mvnijcs  of  llii-iniari-pvi,  Icfi. 
l6r— ii>DdrurtiviiiK,lo7— buutliciii; 

exliaardiiiuiy  fi^rlilily  at  ihr  whI  i 
()o|iulatirin,  ncvrrlliHcx.  iturs  iiul 
"~  incrcn.>r  in  ihe  proporlinn  « liicli 
niiglil  be  (M|iifclrd,  Itiil — Ihc  (reiil 
vbdHcl?  in  iliU  cnxi  is,  Uie  xuiil  tif 
df-niHiid  for  Uboiinrrs,  nixl  of  a  mm- 

litt  for  ilip  proddcp.  170— I7i— (I 
bnutil^'  ii|i<in  dilliirFU  ••{iiilJ  nut 
ctTrcIunllji  iiicrrasr  llic  liO|iiil)ilici[l, 
174 — mconi  to  be  lak-ea  to  iinnluci' 
lliJil  r^glilt.  ih. — ■l>ciirficiill  tliullpj''« 
elTi*ctcd  bj  the  lai«  t'mprciiaf  ttimin 
ill  tlii*  rvspH'l.  174 — 176 — llic  inlro- 
dunlgii  of  liabits  of  iiiduiilr}'.  sLiU 

HCCeUlltV,  l77^llllllfullllill.<'ll8,  IICCB- 

■ional    ditiuglils,   JiiiLi  iitlifj-  fircum- 
tlancei  iinfavoumblc  (ii  incrra<c,  177 
—179. 
AHaia;  |imp<irli«i  of  \U  atmunl  tnor* 


UJlt^  to  iu  populiilon,  and  of  blrlhi 
la  dcMlit,  i.  S3(.— Sec  alio  tlic  arlictc 
Pntwiu. 
jinciflir,  Su  JoliD.  nuttc«  of  hij  Slalti- 
ticol  Aeeouat  al  S««tliind,  1. 19,  tO, 

HOtt. 

SiTf,  ptevaleucc  «f  iwuid  feteca  in,  L 
la*. 

Slmtiy,  tliia  cuiiililjon  uufAVunraUe  lo 
tlitr  pr»|i«gH^ion  of  lliv  ipcciri  in  tlia 
cuuntrifi  whcrf!  it  |ir<«*iljt,  1.  930 — 
dirv-kk  ui  (Kipulitioii  uliicliar«  pe- 
r.iiliiir  l»  II  Hale  o(  liairiy,  150.  S3t. 

Stawi,  j|[cat  ukI  cunklaot  exportation 
of,  fiuni  Ariicu,  >.  147,  I4G — f>rac(i<e 
d(  tFlliiij;  in  CliiiiA,319 — the  "fftu- 
lueiit  ill  fxvuui  of  Ihe  ilivr-imile, 
deduced  fruin  ihe  principle  of  popa> 
Lliun,  cxaiuiiicd  *tid  rcfuled,  ii.i  47S 

Sittivjckf  du<:lij  ol  ^  cnnipBraliT^  rtate 
(if  i\\p  |i>Dor  in.  ii.  349. 

iSmuU-pui,  ill  rivagej  amnitg  the  Aiiie- 
ricHn  Iniliaii*.  i.4.T^Biniing  llii:  K^l- 
iiiiiclki  "lio  ililiBbiicd  lliv  fertile 
>ttpp«<.rihp\Voi|(»,  139 — iuPcriia, 
Ifi^^ — dre.ldfiil  in  ihc  northern  pmiti 
of  SiWrra,  16ii,  167— in  Scotlaiul, 
464 — its  etttcti  iiiul'Ii  iiicruaml  by  a 
Bupi^rubiigidHiil  popiiluliuu,  ii-i,  l>ib 
—  iiuLwitlielaiidiu^     ill     declrucLive 

ZBVHUp:^,     like;     avcfn^r     It'>  n  V  [--)  T I  Oil    Qt 

thvcHrlh  pnibnlil^'  iinl  ivlffcu-ii  by  It, 
Stn — ci>iiM-i|ticiiri'*  uf  it*  poBtlhIa 
citii|iniioii  t)y  mcuiii  iil  lhci:uw>(K)i, 
eoDiid<:rcd,  307,  SOU. — Sec  alaii  il. 
43S, 

Swiflv  liloHill.    SiT  Ihc  (iiti.;!*-  Ouheile. 

Saiiii  wtKlionrd  iIil-  etpuuii);  uf  cbil- 
difii,  i.  2:)4— liii  |)iub«bte  mulh-ci 
fur  «ui'U  pvrniiwiiiii,  16, 

Sun;  (u  liuvc  unc  buti>  ciiufcrg  uu  attiaii 
ipiriliml  brnvlHi  of  tiie  iiighA^  iiih* 
|Hirtiiiii»'.  Q<««r<lliii>  lo  llisordiiianwi 
iiT  Menu,  i.  I'll). 

Snupt,  rlirnji ;  iiiiliij  and  vrIdc  af  tuch 
liivciilionj  etlijiutcd,  li.  390. 

Siiiidt  Ameru'i,  ron>K"  *'  fanj'ne  10,  i. 
Al',  37. 

Soutli-ira  Isltindt;  iljTvuf,  with  w»pett 
10  ific  tlitvki  lu  paptiiiiiimi,  i.  66^ 
>oniu  uf  llic  DHJtu  uuiiftidcntilF,  but 
!<r»  kiiuwn  itlaiitisi  £7.  6tt— fiuw 
'lKu\»u<i,6K—7'-2 — OtkLi^ilti  and  ihc 
SociL-lv  Islniids,  79  —  HE  —  the 
FrIeiiJly  md  Snndwidk  Uluiids.  R3 
^vicCi  iliuliirliiig  wDi.  Itii:  priiiri|iiti 
thutk,  B3— 85  8" — Laitft  l.^iuld, 
IkliiriimnB  Ulnndi,  FornioH,  and 
olticn,  US — 87— ili«  fertility  of  llio» 
itiindi  prntdbly  Mflfjgeratedj  occa- 


INDEX. 


linniil  tcnrcUiFi  iii  tliciit,  88  —  lliv 

hutd  ii^Hijii  till:  lituili  uf  lljtr  avcrH^« 
food,  8i». 
Spain.  wretfll)cd  slnrr  [iTtlic  p«or  in,  IL 

Sfiartaa  ilitciiilinc  cDiuiclprrd,  i.  91. 
Sjitcki  M  prejudii;circ9pccl1]i|ti>trik- 

iiigly  mvnibli?  lliosn  on  the  lultjcct 

of  |ia|iiilntji)ii,  ii.  tS7. 
Spti'iiiriiiim :  jhv  lii<e  ra^e  fur  wldv  and 

uitrrili'iiinrd.ayiiiluriiK'ntiil  liituil- 

culluu,  ii.  17. 

of,  cipdHcl,  ii.  4S,  46,  ikI'. 

Siiiriit.     See  iIib  srticic  Diititlrriei. 

Syrivg  lundcril  Hith  ■  iHiiabk  wrijjlil, 
l\\e  gQieialivi?  fucull;  compuceU  tir, 
i.  iS,  neSt. 

StaUtttrii  cnBtiY  ]>Mrlfl  of,  \o  wliich  Lia- 
tory  mlglil  rcr^  UEel'ult^  be  made  lo 
eiloid,  i.  1»— SI. 

Sltriiily  of  itunirii,  muoiig  Clic  Amoi- 
cnii  ludiani,  nccounlGd  for,  i.  37 — 
40. 
.Sliiiafl.Sit  Jaitiet ;  H*  [ilaimf  impro»- 
ing  ilie  Fondilioii  of  tlta  pucr,  coa. 
sidcrt-il,  ii.  STi. 

Such  ;  \ht  |iroliCs  of,  will  be  higli  wbcll 
tlivrc  i«  nduiijiiiicr  <if  good  Itiiid,  and 
no  diRiciilliei  i(n[icdc  ils  |iiitcl>Hsc 
find  dittributioni  and  lhL>f«  is  uii 
en*j  furtfiijEi  wtilfur  lit  raw  prudiicr, 
ii.  119. 

SubntMi'i"! :  ilicr  iiicuMire  of,  10  K"^^"*' 
iiKiit,  uu|(hl  to  li«  dtlerminvil  by  ge- 
neril cipi^divney,  ii.  315,  Sl6. 

Suftiw/piioaj  in  Bid  of  llie  poor  will  nol 
pipvciii  R  rKurrviicH  ut  diitreis,  ii. 
65—67. 

Suitiaeace;  the  mcsns  of.  llio  uJtinintc 
regulator  and  r)ipck  lu  the  inctonv; 
of  pUoLs  nnd  aniinal*.  i.  3,  4 — caii- 
nol  bv  periiitiiienll^  InciVDied  fmtrr 
lliHTi  in  nil  ari(liniclk«l  ralio,  6 — 10 
— ihc  Hani  ol',  n  the  luoit  t-Oicicitt 
cause  cf  llie  imiiKcilislv  clieclt  to 
popijlati-iiii,  5iy — llie  ^eneiui  Htnount 
of  [mjiu iKliou  rcgul'jted  in  this  le- 
jpect  by  sturee  sea^oiH,  and  liic  re- 
currence of  uufavaiLrDbto  prrioris. 
Mid  not  by  iilenliful  oi  favuurnblu 
«nvB,  139 —  couiitiicj  Brc  jjopubns 
■ccurding  ti>  the  ijnnntilynf  huninn 
fond  wliii;li  they  pcnduce  or  can  ac- 
quire, and  hupp^  accordidg  M  (lie 
liberality  willi  which  llii>  iooii  ia 
dmdEiJ,  532. 
St*W<*Vi-  pn»purlion  of  iti  snnnBl  birthn 
to  iti  fiapikliitlnu.  i.  411. 


Huadirv  trtimlt,  ii,  3.^3. 

Suryluijirud'icii;  propurlioii  i>f,  rcgo- 
iaW.s  tUt  nuii'ibur  of  niniiufsclijrcrt, 
ni<-rchiinli,  pro^irielois,  mid  (>rr«oin 
ei!gB([rd  in  the  vari'iiiia  dvil  and 
military  ptofeiiions,  ii.  119. 

Saieiien  :  siflie  uf,  witli  rE»|icct  lo  ilic 
ciimrlu  (tf  pupuUlioii,  i.  a'?— com- 
ttarntiv^  e&icucy  of  tliR*  pieveutarc 
and  (h«  positive  clircks,  ih. — tiirgB 
proporiiimBl  miiitHUi,v>  ti7,  WB— 
CDU)C  iif  ihi(,  S7^ — di>pa  not  pindiicre 
food  guilHciciil  (or  its  jrapulaliun, 
480.  !tai— nffrcttd  in  B  p«ciiliiir 
mmiiicr  by  cpcry  vnriatio'n  of  the 
scuiuna,  SB! — ilalemeiit  »[  iit«raga 
inuflalilj',  161.  163 — prn|>uttiun  of 
j'curly  iimrtinguB,  SS3 — llic  popula- 
lioik  uf,  ik  coiLttiiiiiillv  g^ing  brvond 
tlic  overage  iiicreiiBe  ttf  fcKid,  28^— 
■  he  ^uv«rlliiieiil  and  lli«  |>u1ilicnl 
ccaiiomittj  of,  aiF  nevcrllii'Tift*  in- 
crstaiilly  iDboiiiiii)!  lo  in  create  it 
more  rapidly,  lb. — u  supply  bcyoad 
the  L-lTcctuul  dcEuaiid  for  hi  boor 
could  only  produce  mijery,  SBS^ 
Qcru^atlons  ugsiiiit  Ibe  national  in. 
diislry  ptotiutily  not  well  foundrd, 
Sb6 — the  wooda  eumctinicis  cleared 
a#ny  trio  precipitiLCrly,  M-ithout  con- 
^id^rstion  nT  Ihi^  i?r(>h)i4il^  vjdue  of 
the  land  whrn  eltan.'d,  S37''thii 
couairy  mij^hi  [•o«;iI)ty  Lave  been 
better  peopled  loriiietly  tbnnai  prc- 
3cnl,  but  the  gappo>illou  nol  proba- 
ble, 2Q9 — pulitieni  regnlatigiit  im- 
peding Ilia  pmgivea  of  cultivation, 
■ft. — menturesuf  the  govemmeiil  for 
Ihn  encuuragenieiii  of  popuiatioti, 
Imspiliili,  tec.  i69 — midcritig  the 
eomniFti;!?  of  gmio  fir*  Ihroujlimii 
tim  lEit^rinr,  3^0— adoi^Lion  of  a  Jaw 
limtling  Ihe  numbpr  of  person*  to 
eMcli  (arm,  *91^-abioliilt  popuJarion 
of  the  country ;  recent  incrruje,  and 
fitriodicsi  clicckj.  Syi,  !M  —  p«- 

ticiict  wilU  wbicli  llic  lower  cInMCi 
b*iir  ihe  pr*ssnre  of  jcurcily,  SOS, 
994— sickly  si'Uioni  have  in  geiierAi 
iiriseii  from  unwholeiomr  novtiali- 
jiipiil,  oMHMoncd  by  leveri  want, 
S?o — the  j-Piverul  hcBltliinc»»  liu 
liitely  increased,  ih. —  proptirliuii  of 
jcany  hiriht  lo  Uic  popntatioo.  4!)ti. 

,  iuipotiilrillty.  or  certain  d«Truc- 

tiiecnnti^quriicei,.  ofeslabliihiiig  the 
Eilgliih  synlciu  of  poor-laws  la  Ihit 
eountrj.  it.  347.349, 

(ISf.i),     inerenied    hfallhineu 

of,   i.  S<I6— :IU8^  pvpuJalion.  and 
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kVYHM  ttiniul  dcaclit,  lA, — •vcrap 
Hiittd  Uitlia,  i96,  ts7— c(pecndon 
at  titt,  997— yncly  cxooi  of  births, 

■■il  pwkid  at  doubling  uF  Ihv  |iri|>u- 
Utlon.  t97,  198 — |>o))uluiun  and 
btnlit  far  *Hious  perKxlt.  3V7  ^ — 
gniliul  dteinackmof  maniliiir,  89B. 

-SiHUiflafid ;  *Mlo  at,  vitb  mpcit  lu 
iIm  <iicck(  (u  populMkiii.  i.  33f  — 
al>n>  uliida  piemikd  ikera  >oni« 
yeoti  tgu  FuuoFtiuiig  it*  depopuln. 
tJuu,  ■£.— itatiiiical  |Mprr  |>ubJJili«l 
&L  tlut  linir,  (lUibiiiug  ■  cantinui^d 
ilccnax  oi  llic  Urilii,  3ST,  13B— 
thii  ciiciioiBtxiicc  liowcucr  nut  iin:i- 
•l«*«f  adimindjbed  pupvUtion.SSS 
— 4he  monalily  in  lh«  U>l  jieriud 
notictd  otmucdinvlly  uoM,  aiiil 
tht  prvpuiUuii  uf  chiloKn  rcand  In 
■abcrty  cxUaafdiutilv  ^rcnC,  3SS, 
S9S — pMvalcaM  of  |>lftgun  in  t! 
fanxr  pBiiadi,  S39— iii  actual  ii 
cwaaB  of  pnpaUlion  had  probably 
taken  place,  tit. — Ihc  diminution  uf 
birtlii  itoi  owing  to  tlic  uiifniilfuluras 
of  Ihc  wDiurp,  but  to  like  operation 
of  Hie  primitive  chi-ric,  Sitf — 314 
— iiBiU  Id  llie  [ia|iuluTiuii  uf  a  cona 
Uj  Mrictlj  paitoral.  3AA— eiTcci  of 
the  iiitiDducliuii  uf  Liiaiiufacluraa  into 
acme  at  l]iv  imoUci'  cantOD),  AdC — 
Datmal  mcitHiMnil  Id  eroigialion, 
ass,  397.  349— If  lh«  dlc^  do 
CFfU*  did  redly  lsk«  plaoe.  It  uiusi 
fatvc  laiprond  tlir  cncidilii>n  uf  ilii 
lower  daWa  of  people,  SAT — TiFeci 
of «  redundant  {)opii]«IJ(iit  mcu  ui  u 
cteairpDint  of  v'ww  (rj  namo  uf  the 
mhabitBtili  of  ■  particulur  distrifl, 
3S7— 360 — rc^iilnlioni  fot  llie  relief 
of  ihe  poor,  360— sUTe  of  ilie  pour 
thMCiib  349 — agi-icuUutal  inipiuve- 
Diavtat  1*  3451' — Bmuuiit  cT <l>c  popu- 
lation at  diB'eretil  pcrioda,  ib, 

Art-iu..-  (U(«  of,  witli  reipe<9  to  IIic 
clircka  til  pupuJNtioii,  i.  181 — 183. 
Sec  alio  ilie  flTiicle  Bediiimtiu. 

T. 

•Xartm :  (late  of,  iriih  FMpeet  to  Ihe 
ohefka  Id  populnLion  ;  tlieir  getiei-.il 
manncun,  i>  130  —  diitnbiiiina  of 
ihcm  aMunliiig  to  the  qunntily  ol 
fiX'd,  Itt" — matin^n  of  the  jVliiha- 
nwianTansn,  123— of  the  Usbetla, 
114 — iheCasalaljia  lrtbe,193 — oilier 
mbra,  it6 — geiiural  liabili  of  Ihc 
MoliomelRii  Tar'an,  1X6,  117 — 
heaihaa  Tattaia  ;  llidLaJmucba  end 
Mo^h,  1S7,  ia;« — BedowL'ewj  138 


— irlbo  liking  ill  «  iiiiMf  fntuurable 
wil ;  tba  KtrglMciM,  U3.  l3t— llw 
KalmuGk*  wbv  iiilialMlMl  Oic  tcitilc 
rtejipcs  of  ilie  AVo[|ttt,  13*1. 

Taialum,  not  the  niaiti  caius  of  Ifaa 
pTE^ciit  [liatieuM  niiiong  tha  poor, 
ii.  Iftl.  lOj  ~- itldcn-nce.  indepco- 
dent  «t  tiualioD.  bclwoeii  aucb  a, 
couiilry  u  Amenco  and  KnglaBdi 
■  14. 

Thmiy,  ilialliii-IJuii  belieMi  nuKhle*' 
inuuiil  grnuiiiie,  ii.  41!. 

Tihi i  state  vt,  wiili  rcipcct  lu  ihf 
cLucXs  to  popul;ilioii,  i.  SOL — at- 
t4cOTim-Ti1  iif  p4'v{.'ritl  mnivit  lo  nna  Cr- 
ntale.  lb. — -lu  toprru  raihiir  iJiao  In 
citiO'uni)^  pi>piilBli(iii,  awuiia  to  be 
an  ubjrct  of  ihc  BVtctniMtil,  301, 
S02  —  celibacy  rccoomsMlMl  bj 
powerful  n>utiv<a,  tOt — ft{i||laiia  re- 
titeaiciit  freiiutril  wid  itilcl,  iOi, 
<ICt)— all  ihr  bioUicrt  uf  a  fanilj 
suucialQ  wilb  one  wctnan,  2QS— 
Eu>twitJ»tani)iDg  llieae  eiocsrivr 
clicctu  the  papulation  i>  krpt  «p  tg 
Uw  levvl  of  lliv  mcMM  ol  •■iliii9le»U( 
i.  W4— maltitode  of  beggars,  9U4, 
SO*. 

TamM  FWo:  tlntc  of,  wiihretpoct 
lo  llicclicckaio|ii)pulatioB)  icarcllr 
of  food,  and  waitt  of  ever;  BonvcnU 
oiic*  Biid  (oialtiH,   1.  Si. 

Tongnlefiaa,  «f  MMoiial  scarcity  at,  1.  fiS. 

Touiu.    Ses  itiearticle  England  (,18Ii), 

Tuu-iuIi^iJ,  Mr.  i  his  plan  of  iraproitiiiff 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  oontidoreOi 
ii.  S75— 378. 

T-iiT}aA  diminimit :  itaie  ef,  with  to- 
gprcl  ta  \U<!  e\K<\a  la  popnladlNI,  L 
)tia— nmutr.  of  ifac  ^uTcmmenl,  180, 
Itll^ — the  miiit  Di  geii-rBl  Und.iui, 
renilFrfd  o])pn>»lve  and  raiunu*  bj 

the  pncha*,  181,  189 — eoniiqiient 
iiii9i'rj>  ol'iheposHin*,  and  deplun^ 
ble  alale  of  agriculture.  IQf.  Ifi^ 
dcstrucd«e  exionian  of  ilic  pavbu, 
18S — 161  —  ■  maiinuai  in  maiij 
catcs  eeUblishei),  XAh — nlToctof  ItiE 
above  incaiurc  in  d«cniulng  the 
mceni  of  sutHislcnoe,  ill.  —  riiitcc:t 
cliecks  lo  poniilnt.ioji ;  pol>gan>j'. 
IBG — uunaliiial  nice;  plague,  nnil 
lliL-  disorder*  wliicli  fslloii-  it ;  epl- 
demici  and  endemiu;  fnminc,  and 
the  aielfieaii'a  wbirh  follow  it,  IU6, 
Itl7— late  iiiamng4!iaiuDii|!  tlui  lonr 
clnjiics,  198 — eitiiit:iiun  tif  the  Turk- 
iih  populutJDii  Id  auothcr  oanMrjr, 
falu-ly  predicted,  537. 


WD£X. 


Wt 


V. 


Ani«ricui  Luiliuiu.HCCuuiilL'U  iur,  i. 

3T— «. 
Vnion  of  ihe  wiet  i    «afly,  Jii    New 

Hullanil,  i.  30. 
I'nmurrial  (ttDUiiti   pro|iiii'Cliin   uf.    In 

Uiv  PiLyidcVuud,  i.  ^&2 — In  Frnnctr, 

3fl3^IIioie  whoiivc  aingtr,  or  merij 

iMe.  do  nal    diminiah   thtr   nbtolulc 

pupulnlim,  but  Liiervly  ilw  |>ri)|iur- 

liuii  or  (iT'Cinuiiiirc  tuurialily.  -ViS. — 

Si-i!  bIdu  lliu  atiitJi-'sCrfibarj/i  CAoMil^, 

l^nfrdirjC  aliJ  .UiirrTi]^. 
(^rnraiJUf'D/'jJ  /niuJa   nr.irlifr  itijurL'v  wot 

briirlidilwipaor.ii.  S4£. 
t'niuiiunU  i-icr,  iu  prptiiJmc*  in  tht 

'I'uiklsli  dOLiiinioiit,  i.  ItlG. 
I'ibetk  Tartan,  mmuicrs  of.  i.  1B4— 

dlaleoTixilb  rc»pccl  to  tlic  cliccktto 

population,  I!J4,  1^. 
Vtiiitii,  (be  turvsi  critL-riuu  of  itioralily 

nfTunled  by  Ihr  light  of  niiture,  il. 

363,  361. 


V. 
I'atciiuttirm,  ita  uffMl*  in   S*cdpii.    i. 

398. 
VkIU^,  beeutiful,  in   Nprwuy.  J.  S79. 

nol(. 
Pan  Dmtn'f  Land;  ttatc  of,  with  rc- 

opccl  to    tliF  clitck*  lo  popultttioU; 

•nrcliy  af  fooil.  i.  iS. 
Vaaaioft  at  tlin  Rnuiui  pniDiiUi,  the 

priiiuipal  ohslnclc  Ion  npid  liicrcaBc 
of  populftltun  •niDiig  them,  i.  $H. 

Fire,  ehc«k»  (l>olh  preirnli*!'  mii)  (ih- 
iitiv»)  to  popiilnllnii  wiiii-h  conic  iiti- 
^ertlilt  lionil.  i.    [b. 

ViUaga.  ascragt  ijiLirtBlily  of,  i.  CTB — 
agriculuiral ;  yviirial  proporlion  of 
ihcir  iLUUual  innrriBgei  «•  llioir  popii- 
Uliaii,  3!7— tlw  ralo  of  mortality 
in  tingle  MbIi->  will  dcppiii]  mucij 
Hpon  ihp  pniporlitin  uE  Iho  itilialil- 
tanu  of  lowm  W  villogctB,  33*,  333 
— diJTcfcnt  pruportiuiia  of  iuoiL»lily 
ill  loititi  »iid  in  Tiilnff't,  W7. 

Frrgiuu,  foilum  nnd  har()Ahipi«i|ii!ri' 
.  cnced  in  ihc  Grii  M<iil('riiriii  ol  ihe 

Eagliih  colony  ilwri'.  ii.  AO. 

Pirtupui  JinK,)>n;uliarilcligltUof,ti.7Gl , 
I  161. 

I  Vii  •wJifvtrit  fvipUicif,  tlie  dctire  ef 

F  b«lKriiig  our  condition,  and  lht^  (put 

I  of  making  it  wonc,  ij.  90. 433. 

L 


w. 

Wtf*t  (Sec  lahaur), 

WJlaee,  Mr, ,  in  hh  sytlem  of  M|i«Uty, 


hu  (crv  inMiffici«'iitljr  eatlnMlcd  ibc 
priaciplruf  populsiliro,  toA  the  difii- 
cullict  ariuiig  fram  il,  iL  1. 

liW;  luaiima  of,  (LRioug  tbe  Aiaf  jvin 
IndiatiE.  i.4Q.  5tl — Muolig  Ulc  Ncv 
ZeBliiiitJers,  6B,  fi9 — cicciiive  ra- 
vasri  of,  ill  Abyi»iiiii,  IM  — ibc 
viut  aiuoni;  ili«  Grecian  Atatci  Ktrr 
cilmnrly  falooily,  249 — nn  (lotmt 
dvpopulatv  inucli  while  induitrji too- 
tin  ue*  in  vigour,  349 — Uiiicbecb  (u 
uupiiUiioii  liii!)  sbnleil  in  iiMjclcrii 
F.urupc,  ASt—l  ayitciti  uf  luortJ  ni- 
atriiol  uit(;hlbc  np^'tliU  lu  rvpKU 
iJir  ffcqucncy  ofwui',  ii.  'J7H,  *7i* — 
SSI — grcnt  itrciiglh  of  tuch  a  nluli; 
of  aacirly  in  a  wni  of  drfrnoc.SUl. 

iruile  uiiang  tliu  ricli,  d<ic»  not  iiithi. 
cncctlic  BvclBg?  dlitccMoftlic  poor, 
ii.  145 — ncillicr  injure*  not  boncfili 
■tic  poor,  m.  H6. 

Waii4  laiuii ;  Die  riistenui  of,  williout 
vlhcr  triiileiicc.  no  grounil  uf  iiifci^ 
rjicu  agaiiuil  tile  laleniiilcuuiMiniy  at 
acouiilrj,  ii.  S^O,  95t. 

WMiIlk;  Ofiiicrpxiing,  a«it  affRCU  Iho 
Conrtilionnrili-p  Poot.ii.  SlI— an  in- 
circnw.  of  tlic  revenue  or  slopk  of  ■ 
Kiddy,  IB  not  alwoya  o  prtiporlioniil 
iiicrvnie  ai'  tli«  (undt  dcatoncd  for 
llic  tuoinle nance  of  Inboiir,  Sll.Slf 
— caseofUiii  ciAluri',  whrn  ■.nalioii 
idds  wlial  it  snvnfruni  ill  yearly  rc- 
reciie  (d  ill  niHiiufacliiriiitf  cipita] 
sulily,  t^'Z — llic  in<:nMiti:  uf  nnillh 
nnd  capitsl  tDirly  acLompnaicd  with 
a  proportiLiiiately  iii4:r<Mi>ic<l  ^wivrrof 
suppurtin^  mi  additiannl  liiimtKT  of 
Ijtjauri^rt,3l3 — illuilralioii  of  thai  po- 
silioii  from  a  compnrisoni  of  Itic  early 
and  prcieiii  itoic  of  Europe,  313 — 
JlS — -everj-  increaio  of  onliuiul 
tlock,  not  a.a  iiicmiae  of  real  fusds 
forlhv  niaiiiieiiani.'e  orlubiijr,V15 — 
ilT,3l)3 — illuUnitluufrotulliceiBin- 
pic  uf  China,  Sl7,  )!I3— lUtc  uf  tlie 
pwjicropluTviH  ill  minii>f«cltiiiL-t  wiili 
rfispett  U>  ficnllh,  and  other  cirtum- 
stancci,  IlO — JK8 — nn  incrcBte  of 
weallit  brnirfiiriul  lo  the  lower  cloiari, 
thougli  il  dors  nut  tnijily  a  piopor* 
lionntc  incrcan  ul  tlie  f>iiid>  hi  ibc 
mniutell^ncc  of  tw'pc  labont,  ?V6" 
of  Iho  ilvlinitlon  of  wMlili ;  nnd  of 
lti«  Bgricultunil  and  coiiimrtdil  «yi> 
tcnii.    Sccuiutrr  lixntikie  Agriaii- 

KM. 

WrtttiHnittrlUvir«<,  trronf  out  aldleintnl 
ID  tho,  on  the  inbJNt  of  the  Ctwn 
Imk;  iL  im.tOB.  now. 


i 


INDEX, 


IfMnrf,  (Mr.),  eiunioaiMn  of  hi> 
mJwiiiHM  10  Uic  praniMi  ttetelopcd 
in  thiii>««k,>i.46t. 

m*itl,  lUAdio^M  in  th«  priMi  af.  In 
EnglMid,  tom|iar«<)  with  those  in 
Holland,  ii,  JOT.  nolt. 

Wi^auen,  a  Iniicli  ETcatrr  pra|>oifion 
oti  lonrrj  RjUii.  uiao  »r  widcma,  i. 
W6,4B7. 

Iiy«.  diflculijr  In  Ok  chol«r  of  one, 
■cnrdlng  lo  ll>r  ordliuacfii  of  Urtiu. 
I.  194. 

Woman,  tlic  drcUt«  of  naluic  and  Hr- 
tiM!  K«[n<  to  he  on  «rlj  allachotcnl 
tA  one,  \.  !t — cfUF-l  tfpatm«nl  of  na- 
ncn  ■mon;  tiie  naiiTei  u(  N>*  Hul  - 
laDd,  t9 — 3S — their  d«fr«lcd  a:id 
unttliod  atBlE  ■iDong  tl><  Aincricau 
tndimia,  37 — 3(1 — -  mutuii  v\tj  the. 
dUgnce  ■(triidiiig  ■  lifrncli  nf  rhiu* 
tit^r  in  B  woman  »lioiild  be  pcairrj 
tkmin  a  man,  ii.  .13— <M--chariiclor 


dnmi  «f  ihc  womrn  of  ledo«*D,  In 
the  ordbisncct  of  Menu,  i.  135 — 
in  a  MTtaia  lrib«  on  tbe  tAiM  of 
Ualubar,  wrfral  m&lfi  attiKlml  lo 
one  Boiuan.  100— the  same  ciiHtom 
pcadiHd  in  Tibel,  301. 

Y. 

I'miy,  {VIr„^ln*  planofimproiing  llio 
cxmdltion  of  Ihc  poor,  ooiuidtred,  ti. 
37B— 581—384—389— lli»  ohj«- 
tioiu  to  llic  plan  propoitd  in  tliii 
EaMj  fur  llae  giailu^  aboUtiuti  of 
the  IMur-lant,  and  bit  Onii  fXna  i<n 
t1>e  relief  of  tJkC  pool,  examiiird, 
*Sff.  tt  Uf . 

z. 

Soraattr  learli«i,  Itial  lo  plwt  D  Iree, 
locullisBtca  fiHd.  to ha*^!  children, 
■re  nicritorioui  UU,  i.  IU7. 
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